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DELEGATES 


TO THE 


SEVENTY-FOURTH CONVENTION 


American Federation of Labor 





ORGANIZATIONS 


Actors and Artistes of America, 
Associated 


Agricultural Workers’ Union, National. 


Air Line Dispatchers’ Association 


Air Line Pilots’ Association 


Aluminum Workers’ International 


Asbestos Workers, International 
Association of Heat and Frost 
Insulators and 


Automobile Workers of America, 
International Union of United 


Delegates 
of each 
Delegate 


No. of 
No. of Votes 


——,, | 
o 
@ 


a 
a 








NAMES AND ADDRESSES OF DELEGATES 


Paul Dullzell, 45 W. 47th St., New York, 
= 


H. O’Neil Shanks, 723 N. Western Ave., 
c/o Screen Extras Guild, Hollywood, 
Calif. 

Pat Somerset, 7046 Hollywood Blvd., c/o 
Screen Actor’s Guild, Hollywood, Calif. 

Jackie Bright, 1697 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y., c/o Am. Fed. of Televi- 
sion and Radio Artists. 

Alex McKee, 15 W. 44th St., New York, 
N. ¥. 


H. L. Mitchell, 2140 P St., N. 
Washington 7, D. C. 


W., 


William B. Dunne, 
Hempstead, N. Y. 


1080 Grand Ave., 


Clarence N. Sayen, 55th and Cicero Ave., 
Chicago 38, IIL. 
C. E. Beatley, 1401 N. Pegram St., 
Alexandria, Va. 
Masland, 1020 Plandome Rd., 
Manhasset, L. I., N. Y. 


a R. Stahl, 119 N. 7th St., St. Louis, 

lo. 

William L. Cowley, 119 N. 7th St., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

D. R. Kelley, 425 Harrison Ave., Lafay- 
ette, Ind. 

Claude R. Mitchell, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


c/o 119 N. 7th St., 


C. W. Sickles, 7810 16th St., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 
Hugh E. Mulligan, 1120 E. Linden Ave., 


Oak Park, Il. 


Earl Heaton, 8670 Wilshire Blvd., 
erly Hills, Calif. 

Anthony Doria, 8670 Wilshire Blvd., Bev- 
erly Hills, Calif. 

Frank Evans, 13503 Kinsman Rd., Cleve- 
land 20, Ohio. 


Bev- 





DELEGATES TO THE SEVENTY-FOURTH CONVENTION 


ORGANIZATIONS 


No. of 
Delegates 


Bakery and Confectionery Workers’ 
International Union of America 


Barbers, Hairdressers and Cosme- 
tologists International Union of 
America, The Journeymen 


Bill Posters and Billers of America, 
International Alliance of 


Boilermakers, Iron Ship Builders, 
Blacksmiths, Forgers and Help- 
ers, International Brotherhood of .. 


Bookbinders, International 
Brotherhood of 


Soot and Shoe Workers Union 





of each 


No. of Votes 
Delegate 








NAMES AND ADDRESSES OF DELEGATES 


Herman E. Winter, 6900 James Reed 
Rd., Kansas City, Mo. 

William F. Schnitzler, A. F. of L. Bldg., 
Washington 1, D. C. 

James G. Cross, 1145 19th St., N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 

Curtis R. Sims, 1145 
Washington 6, D. C. 

James Landriscina, 315 Vanderbilt Ave., 
Brooklyn 5, N. A 

George Stuart, 1145 St.. N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 

Max Kralstein, 1860 Broadway, Rm. 713, 
New York 23, N. Y. 


19th St., N. W., 


William C. Birthright, 1141 N. Delaware 
St., Indianapolis 7, Ind. 

John B. Robinson, 5524 Miller Ave., 
Dallas 6, Texas. 

Fred Scafidi, 1739 Boston Rd., Bronx, 
Me Es 

Charles T. Crane, 407 Labor Temple, 
Portland 1, Oregon. 

George Husk, 2214 N. Meridian St., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

E. M. Sanders, 220 Moose Bldg., Akron, 
Ohio. 


Michael Noch, 1476 Broadway, New York 
36, N. Y. 


William A. Calvin, 570 Brotherhood Bldg., 
Kansas City, Kans. 

Charles J. MacGowan, 570 Brotherhood 
Bldg., Kansas City, Kans. 

William J. Buckley, Brotherhood Bldg., 
Kansas City, Kans. 

A. J. Eberhardy, 570 Brotherhood Bldg., 
Kansas City, Kans. 

Harry Nacey, 147 4th Ave., Rm. 207, 
New York, N. Y. 

ooae Nolan, 36 S. Peoria St., Chicago, 


William G. Pendergast, 147 4th Ave., 
Rm. 205, New York, N. Y. 


Robert E. Haskin, 302 A. F. of L. Bldg., 
Washington 1, D. C. 

Joseph Denny, 301 A. F. of L. Bldg., 
Washington 1, D. C. 

Marion Moran, 834 Prudential Bldg., 
Buffalo, 12, N. Y. 


John J. Mara, 246 Summer St., Boston 
10, Mass. 

Frank W. Anderson, 3734 Belle Plaine 
Ave., Chicago 24, IIl. 

George W. Lawson, 552 S. Fairview Ave., 
St. Paul, Minn. 

Tom Cory, 990 Fulton St., San Fran- 
cisco 17, Calif. 

Daniel J. Goggin, 28 Garner Rd., Dor- 
chester, Mass. 





DELEGATES TO 


ORGANIZATIONS 


Bricklayers, Masons and Plasterers’ 
International Union of America 


Brick and Clay Workers of America, 
The United 


Bridge and Structural Iron Workers, 
International Association 


Building Service Employes’ 
International Union 


Carmen of America, Brotherhood 
Railway 


SEVENTY-FOURTH CONVENTION 


No. of 
Delegates 


No. of Votes 


| 
| 


of each 
Delegate 


NAMES AND ADDRESSES OF DELEGATES 


Harry C. Bates, 815 15th St., N. W., 
Washington 5, D. C. 
John J. Murphy, 815 15th St., N. W., 


Washington 5, D. C. 

William R. Conners, 815 15th St., N. W. 
Washington 5, D. C. 

Thomas F. Murphy, 815 15th St., N. W., 
Washington 5, D. C. 

Thomas H. O’Donnell, 815 15th St., 
N. W., Rm. 200, Washington 5, D. C. 


H. R. Flegal, 1550 W. 95th St., Chicago, 
Ill. 

William Tracy, 1550 W. 95th St., Chi- 

cago, Ill. 

Nathan Duff, 1550 W. 95th St., Chicago, 
Ill. 

Carmine Santo, 1550 W. 95th St., Chi- 

cago, Ill 


J. H. Lyons, Suite 300, Continental Bldg., 
St. Louis, Mo. 

J. R. Downes, Suite 300, Continental 
Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 

William F. Bauers, 15 Olcott Pl., Buffalo 
25, N. Y. 

Joseph F. Boyen, 265 W. 14th St., New 
York 11, N. Y. 

John L. McCarthy, 626 Pershing Ave., 
East St. Louis, IIl. 

John H. Lyons, Jr., 1012 14th St., N. W., 
Washington 5, D. C. 

Thomas E. McDonald, 1280 E. 3rd St., 
Cleveland 13, Ohio. 


William L. McFetridge, 155 N. Wacker 
Dr., Chicago 6, Ill. 

George E. Fairchild, 155 N. Wacker Dr., 
Chicago 6, Il. 

David Sullivan, 1 E. 35th St., New York 
16, N. Y. 

Walter D. Collins, 318 W. Randolph St., 
Chicago 6, Ill. 

George Hardy, 240 Golden Gate Ave., 
San Francisco 2, Calif. 

Thomas Burke, 509 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago 5, II. 

Thomas Shortman, 155 N. Wacker Dr., 
Chicago 6, IIl. 


A. J. Bernhardt, 4929 Main St., Kan- 
sas City 12, Mo. 

C. W. Birchfield, 4929 Main St., Kansas 
City 12, Mo. 

Joseph L. Duffin, 269 Post Ave., Battle 
Creek, Mich. 

E. C. Doll, 1423 Taylor Ave., Utica 4, 
N. Y. 

oF Winters, P. O. Box 1045, Florence, 
8s. C. 

Dave Zloty, 1143 Redwood Ave., Winni- 
peg, Man., Can. 





DELEGATES TO THE SEVENTY-FOURTH CONVENTION 


ORGANIZATIONS 


Carpenters and Joiners of America, 
United Brotherhood of 


Cement, Lime and Gypsum Workers’ 


International Union, United 


Chemical Workers’ Union, 
International 


Cigarmakers’ International Union 
of America 


Cleaning and Dye House Workers, 
International Association of 


Clerks, National Federation of 
Post Office 


No. of 
Delegates 


No. of Votes 


of each 
Delegate 


' 
| 
| 


~ 





| 


NAMES AND ADDRESSES OF DELEGATES 


M. A. Hutcheson, 222 E. Michigan St., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

John R. Stevenson, 222 E. Michigan St., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

O. William Blaier, 222 E. Michigan St., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Albert E. Fischer, 222 E. Michigan St., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Frank Chapman, 222 E. Michigan St., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Charles W. Hanson, 444 4th Ave., New 
York, N. Y. 

Ted Kenny, 12 E. Erie St., Chicago, Ill. 

Kenneth Davis, 1008 S. W., 6th Ave., 
Portland, Oreg. 

= Reiter, 1531 Amandale, Union City, 

o. 


Felix C. Jones, 3329 W. Washington 
Blvd., Chicago 24, Il. 

Toney Gallo, 3329 W. Washington Blvd., 
Chicago 24, Ill. 

William Schoenberg, 3329 W. Washington 
Blvd., Chicago 24, Ill. 

Reuben Roe, 1358 W. Garfield St., Daven- 
port, Iowa. 

Lawrence Taub, 315% W. 6th St., Port 
Clinton, Ohio. 


Edward R. Moffett, 1659 W. Market St., 
Akron 13, Ohio. 

Marshall Shafer, 1659 W. Market St., 
Akron 13, Ohio. 

A. Vincent Busby, 11 Hill St., Rm. 407, 
Newark 2, N. J. 

John E. Lewis, 1346 Connecticut Ave., 
Rm. 1220, Washington 6, Cc. 


Gordon Mcllwain, 410 Bloor St., East 
Toronto, Ont., Can. 

Walter L. Mitchell, 816 Forsyth Bldg., 
Atlanta 3, Ga. 


Mario Azpeitia, 1003 K St., N. W., Rm. 
604, Washington 1, D.C. 

Ernest Campo, 1209 17th Ave., Tampa, 
Fla. 

Mrs. Sarah M. Haines, 124 S. Harrison 
St., York, Pa. 


W. S. Gross, 1 W. Linwood Blvd., Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 

John Zitello, 1771 E. 12th St., Cleveland 
14, Ohio. 

M. J. Minaden, 1771 E. 12th St., Cleve- 
land 14, Ohio. 

Morris Tusher, 236 W. 55th St., New 
York, N. Y. 


Leo E. George, Suite 502, 711 14th St., 
iN. W., Washington, D. C. 

E. C. Hallbeck, Suite 502, 711 14th St., 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Rudolph D. Anderson, 2529 N. 46th St., 
Lincoln, Nebr. 

Percy W. Birchard, 3 Winter St., Mont- 
pelier, Vt. 

Robert C. Durand, 1665 Carmel Rd., Wal- 
nut Creek, Calif. 

— A. Oglesby, Box 100, Elberton, 
Ga. 





DELEGATES TO THE SEVENTY-FOURTH CONVENTION vii 


of 


ORGANIZATIONS NAMES AND ADDRESSES OF DELEGATES 


No. 


Delegates 
of each 


| No. of Votes 
Delegate 


George M. Harrison, 7th Fl., 1015 Vine 
St., Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 

Phil E. Ziegler, 6th Fl., 1015 Vine St., 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 

J. H. Sylvester, Rm. 1808, 220 S. State 
St., Chicago 4, l 

G. B. Goble, Rm. 812, 9 S. Clinton St., 

Clerks, Brotherhood of Railway | Chicago 6, II. = 

Robert Morgan, 7th Fl., 1015 Vine St., 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 

L. B. Sneddon, L. Box 13, Greenock, Pa. 

George O. Price, Rm. 1700, Century 
Hotel, New York 36, N. Y. 

Daniel J. Sullivan, Rm. 610, 1475 Broad- 
way, New York 36, N. Y. 


James A. Suffridge, 4633 26th St., N. 
Arlington, Va. 

Vernon A. Housewright, 4636 27th St., 
N. Arlington, Va. 

Guy A. Sackett, 418 E. 22nd St., Pitts- 
burg, Kans. 

ec > . aon :, 

Clerks International Association, | 5 — C. Shea, 925 S. Arizona, Butte, 

Samuel J. Meyers, 415 Irwin St., Silver 
Spring, Md. 

Anthony B. Crossler, 40 Navajo, San 
Francisco 12, Calif. 

~~ Lafayette, R. F. D. No. 1, Oldridge, 

J. 





Paul W. Hansen, 822 E. 202 St., Seattle 
55, Wash. 


Coopers’ International Union of | 33 «J 4 . 
eee 3: ames J. Doyle, 120 Boyleston St., Rm. 
North America 527, Boston 16, Mass. 


George J. Oneto, 707 Summit Ave., 
ait al aes Union City, N. J. 

es, Paes, — 7 q ‘ Hobert Autterson, 701 Peoples Bank 
orkers Internationa — ; Bidg., Indianapolis 1, Ind. 

Alfred Fontana, 314 Academy Terrace, 
Linden, N. J. 


Doll and Toy Workers of the United | Harry O. Damino, 132 W. 43rd St., New 


" : York 36, N. Y. 
States and Canada, International Milton Gordon, 132 W. 43rd St., New 
Union of : Y 


Diana, 132 W. 43rd St., New 
York 36, N. Y. 


Gordon M. Freeman, 1200 15th St., 
N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 

Joseph D. Keenan, 1200 15th St., N. W., 

| i Washington 5, D. : 

Electrical Workers, International | — Riley, 55 Adelaide St., Detroit, 

Brotherhood of Horace Dove, 326 Roosevelt Ave., Has- 
brouck Heights, N. J. 

Joseph W. Liggett, Rm. 1029, Federal 
as Bldg., 24 Commerce St., Newark, 

J 





Charles" M. Paulsen, Apt. 703, The Ad- 
miral, 909 W. Foster Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


Edward A. Smith, 208 E. 54th St., New 
fix : : , York 22, N. Y. 
eee net International P ‘ Edwin C. Magee, 3444 Tudor St., Phila- 
. : delphia 36, Pa. 
Frank Feeney, Jr., Rm. 1515, 12 S. 12th 
St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 





vidi 


DELEGATES TO THE SEVENTY-FOURTH CONVENTION 


ORGANIZATIONS 


Kingineers, International Union of 
Operating 


Engineers, American Federation of 
Technical 


Engravers and Marking Device 


Workers’ Union, International Metal 


Engravers’ Union of North America, 
International Photo 


Fire Fighters, International 
Association of 


Firemen 


and Oilers, International 


Brotherhood of 


Flight Engineers’ International 
Association 


Garment 
United 


Workers of America, 


No. of 
Delegates 


1 


of each 


No. of Votes 
Delegate 


( 286 
| 286 


| 286 


NAMES AND ADDRESSES OF DELEGATES 


William E. Maloney, 1003 K St., N. W.., 
Washington 1, D. C. 

Charles B. Gramling, 1003 K St., N. W., 
Washington 1, D. C. 

Joseph J. Delaney, 111 8th Ave., Rm. 
1567, New York, N. Y. 

Frank P. Converse, 1515 Prospect Ave., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Victor S. Swanson, 474 Valencia, San 
Francisco, Calif. 

William J. Stuhr, 2301 State, E. St. 
Louis, Ill. 

Hunter P. Wharton, 1003 K St., N. W., 
Washington 1, D. C. 


Russell M. Stephens, 900 F St., N. W., 
Washington 4, D. C. 

J. Lawrence Raimist, 160 W. 44th St., 
Rm. 114, New York, N. Y. 

Foster J. Pratt, 234 Alberta Ave., San 
Carlos, Calif. 


Conrad Woelfel, 1133 Broadway, New 
York 10, N. Y. 


Wilfred T. Connell, 1114 Statler Bldg., 
20 Providence St., Boston 16, Mass. 
Matthew Woll, 200 E. 70th St., New 

som 21, N.. ¥. 
Henry F. Schmal, 3605 Potomac St., St. 
Louis 16, Mo. 


Redmond, 901 Massachusetts 
+ N. W., Washington 1, D. C. 

George J. Richardson, 901 Massachusetts 
Ave., Washington 1, D. C. 

Howard P. Barry, Rm. 204, 38 Park 
Row, New York, N. Y. 

Michael F. Smith, 430 Grier Ave., Eliza- 
beth, N. J. 

Robert Beale, 17510 Butler St., Detroit, 
Mich. 

James McGuire, Rm. 915, 139 N. Clark 
St., Chicago 2, IIl. 


Anthony E. Matz, 508 Towne Bldg., 1321 
Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

George E. Wright, 330 S. Wells St., Rm. 
1510, Chicago 6, Ill. 

Robert J. Tormey, 130 N. La Salle St., 
Rm. 1510, Chicago 2, III. 

James Kennedy, 100 N. La Salle St., Rm. 
1510, Chicago 2, II. 

William E. Fredenberger, 1406 Washing- 
ton Bldg., Louisville, Ky. 


William D. Kent, 91 Parkview Dr., Al- 
bertson P. O., bas 


Joseph P. McCurdy, 1505 Riverside Ave., 
Baltimore, Md. 

E. M. Hogan, 2605 Penn St., St. Joseph, 
M 


0. 
Meaee King, 534 Maple Ave., Galesburg, 


Emily Jordan, 926 Cincinnati Ave., San 
Antonio, Tex. 

A. Berkson, 200 E. Mosholu Parkway, 
South Bronx, N. Y. 
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Garment Workers’ Union, Interna- | 






Glass Bottle Blowers Association of 
the United States and Canada ..... . 6 










Glass Cutters’ League of America, 
Window ...... ; 
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71 
Glass Workers’ Union, American 70 
| 





Glove Workers’ Union of America, 29 
Entermational .......ccccees a6 a3 — - 

















Government Employes, American em 
Pe GE 6 cen isestnscear cee 3 1 me 
| 157 
Granite Cutters’ International Asso- 40 
ciation of America, The ........... 1 
s 
Handbag, Luggage, Belt and Novelty J 75 
Workers’ Union, International ...... 4 \ 74 
| 

















( 

Hatters, Cap and Millinery Workers’ | } 64 
International Union, United ......... 5 

64 

64 
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NAMES AND ADDRESSES OF DELEGATES 




















David Dubinsky, 1710 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y. 
Luigi Antonini, 218 W. 40th St., New 
York, N. Y. 

Isidore Nagler, 28 W. 38th St., New 
York, N. ; 

Charles S. Zimmerman, 218 W. 40th St., 
New York, N. Y. 

Joseph Breslaw, 60 W. 35th St., New 
York, N. Y. 

Morris Bialis, 15 S. Wacker Dr., Chicago 
6, bs 

Sammuel Otte, 112 W. 9th, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

Louis geen. 873 Broadway, New York, 


Lee W. Minton, Rm. 501, 226 S. 16th St., 
Philadelphia 2, Pa. 

Raymond H. Dalton, Rm. 501, 226 S. 
16th St., Philadelphia 2, Pa. 

J. Belton Warren, Rm. 501, 226 S. 16th 
St., Philadelphia 2, Pa. 

Wynema Ray, (Miss), 600 Highland 
Ave., Alton, II. 

James J. Giacobelli, 247 N. 5th St., San 
Jose, Calif. 


Marcel R. Boucher, Sr., 1078 S. High 
St., Columbus 6, Ohio. 


Harry H. Cook, 1508 Sabre Dr., Toledo, 
Ohio. 

Bennie Mangiopane, 308 W. 43 “D’” St.. 
Shadyside, Ohio. 

William McMullen, 5748 Tackawanna, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Charles M. Scheff, 204 Huron St., Toledo 
4, Ohio. 


Thomas Durian, 5328 N. 39th St., Mil- 
waukee 9, Wis. 





James A. Campbell, 900 F St., N. W., 
Rm. 716, Washington 4, D. C. 

Timothy J. Kelly, 461 95th St., Brroklyn 
9, le Se 

Henrietta E. Olding, 900 F St., N. W., 
Rm. 716, Washington 4, D. C. 


Costanzo Pagnano, 18 Federal Ave., 
Quincy 69, Mass. 


Ossip Walinsky, 1733 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y. 

Norman Zukowsky, 1733 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y. 

Philip Lubliner, 1733 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y. 

Edward Friss, 1733 Broadway, New 

York, N. Y. 


Alex Rose, 245 5th Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Marx Lewis, 245 5th Ave., New York, 
N.. ¥. 

Samuel Hershkowitz, 245 5th Ave., New 
York, N. Y. 

= — aaneaeds 245 5th Ave., New York, 


Nathaniel Spector, 245 5th Ave., New 
York, N. Y. 











DELEGATES TO THE SEVENTY-FOURTH CONVENTION 





ORGANIZATIONS 


Hod Carriers, Building and Common 
Laborers’ Union of America, Inter- 
national 


Horse Shoers of United States and 
Canada, International Union of 
Journeymen 


Hosiery Workers, American 


Federation of 


Hotel and Restaurant Employes and 
Bartenders’ International Union 


Insurance Agents’ International Union 


Jewelry Workers’ Union, International. 


International Union of 
Wire and Metal 


Lathers, 
Wood, 


No. of 
Delegates 


| 
| 





of each 


No. of Votes 
Delegate 





NAMES AND ADDRESSES OF DELEGATES 


Joseph V. Moreschi, ” 15th St., N. W., 
Washington 5, D. 

Vincent F. Morreale, 521 15th St., N. W.., 
Washington 5, D. C. 

Charles J. — 55 W. 42nd St., New 

Sheets, Lloyd Bldg., 


York, N. 

Robert B. 207 
Seattle, Wash. 

Lee Lalor, 25 Taylor St., 

Calif. 

Peter Fosco, 821 15th St., 
ington, 5, D. C. 

John W. Garvey, 
Washington 5, D. C. 

Charles Graziano, 115 E. 17th St., 
York, N. Y. 


San Francisco, 
N. W., Wash- 
N. W. 
New 


821 15th St., 


George C. Miller, 310 Merrill Ave., Col- 
linsville, Ill. 


Andrew Janaskie, 2319 N. Broad St. 
Philadelphia 32, Pa. 

Fred G. Held, 2319 N. Broad St., Phila- 
delphia 32, Pa. 

Major Banachowicz, 304 Metropolitan 
Block, 1012 N. 8rd St., Milwaukee 1, 
Wis. 

Edward S. Miller, 525 Walnut, Cincinnati 


2, Ohio. 
Jack Weinberger, 525 Walnut, Cincinnati 


2, Ohio 
140 W. 48rd St., New York. 


a, Siegal, 

7. 2. Rogan, 5 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 
10, ‘ 

Lawrence H. Sarricks, 
burgh 30, Pa. 

John L. Cooper, 706 S. Valencia, 
Angeles 14, Calif. 

Ida M. Peterson, P. O. Box 126, Belling- 
ham, Wash. 

Louis Koenig, 100 Selden, Detroit, Mich. 


Box 1615, Pitts- 
Los 


George L. Russ, 724 9th St., N. W., 
Washington 1, D. C. 

Max Shine, 724 9th St., N. W., Wash- 
ington 1, D. C. 

Charles G. Heisel, 724 9th St., N. W. 
Washington 1, D. C. 

Joseph Morris, 89 Meadow St., 
ford, Conn. 


Hyman J. Powell, 
York, Ze 


Waling- 
19 W. 44th St., New 


Provi- 


A. Herbert Barenboim, 52 Top St., 
dence, R. I. 

Harry Spodick, 320 Empire Blvd., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 


William J. McSorley, 
Cleveland 13, Ohio. 

Lloyd A. Mashburn, 
Cleveland 13, Ohio. 

Walter M. Matthews, 1322 8rd Ave., New 
York 21, N. Y, 


2605 Detroit Ave., 


2605 Detroit Ave., 
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of 


Delegates 


ORGANIZATIONS 


No. 


Laundry Workers’ International 


Letter Carriers, National Asso- 
ciation of 


Longshoremen, A. F. of L., Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of .. 


Machinists, International Association of 9 


Maintenance of Way Employes, 
Brotherhood of 


Marble, Slate and Stone Polishers, Rub- 
bers and Sawyers, Tile and Marble 
Setters Helpers and Terrazzo Helpers, 
International Association of 





No. of Votes 
of each 
Delegate 





NAMES AND ADDRESSES OF DELEGATES 


Sam J. Byers, 30 W. Washington St., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

E. C. James, 30 W. Washington St., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Charles Naddeo, 1239 Spring Garden St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Amy Ballinger, 110 Smithfield St., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Winfield Chasmar, 
Jersey City, N. 

Mischa Gershman, 
St., Chicago, Ill. 


611 Summit Ave., 


1640 W. Van Buren 


William C. Doherty, 100 Indiana Ave., 
Washington 1, D. C. 

Peter J. Cahill, 100 Indiana Ave., Wash- 
ington 1, D. C. 
James C. Stocker, 

Louis, Mo. 
William F. Farrell, 
Springfield, Mass. 
J. Byron Merrit, P. O. Box 3201, Colum- 

bus, Ga. 
Henry Anderson, 
Amboy, N. J. 


1215 E. 8th St., St. 


336-A Central, 


117 First St., Perth 


Larry Long, 3631 Marine Ave., St. Louis, 
18, Mo. 

E. L. Slaughter, 3631 Marine Ave., St. 
Louis 18, Mo. 

Frank Yeager, 
Tex. 


A. J. Hayes, 
ington 1, D. 

Eric Peterson, 
ington 1, D. C. 

Elmer FE. Walker, 
Washington 1, D. C. 

Fred H. Coonley, Rm. 822, Fisk Bldg.. 
250 W. 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 

E. R. White, 440 National City Bank 
Bldg., Cleveland 14, Ohio. 

William Dameron, Machinists 
Washington 1, D. C. 

Jonn Snider, 5501 Lankershim 
North Hollywood, Calif. 

D. M. Burrows, 133 S. Ashland 
Chicago 7, Ill 

Thomas Carey, 
York 16, N. 


Marine Bldg., Galveston, 


Machinists Bldg., Wash- 
Cc. 
Machinists Bldg., Wash- 


Machinists Bldg., 


Bldg., 
Blvd., 
Blvd., 

New 


439441 4th Ave., 
Y. 


T. C. Carroll, 12050 
Detroit, 3, Mich. 
A. Shoemake, 12050 
Detroit 3, Mich. 
J. P. Wilson, Box 268, Hampton, Iowa. 
R. Freccia, Rm. 610-11 Montague Court 
Bldg., 16 Court St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
H. L. Padgett, 318 Commercial Bldg., 
Savannah, Ga. 
C. L. Lambert, 717 Missouri Insurance 
Bldg., 7th and Chestnut, St. Louis, Mo. 
R. L. Bailey, 530 Pacific Electric Bldg., 
610 S. Main St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


Woodward Ave., 
Woodward Ave., 


William McCarthy, Rm. 306, 815 15 St., 

N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 

John J. Conway, 1105 Ridge Ave., Phila- 
delphia 23, Pa. 
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ORGANIZATIONS 


Masters, Mates and Pilots of America, 
International Organization 


Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen of 
North America, Amalgamated 


Metal Workers’ International Associa- 


tion, Sheet 


Millers, American Federation of Grain. 


Molders and Foundry Workers’ Union of 
North America, International 


No. of 
Delegates 


5 





| No. of Votes 
of each 
Delegate 





NAMES AND ADDRESSES OF DELEGATES 


> T. Atkins, New 
York 6, N. ° 

J. M. Bishop, 1420 N. Y. Ave., N. W., 
Washington D. C. 

R. D. Lurvey, 330 Atlantic Ave., Boston, 
Mass. 


105 Washington St., 
* 


Earl W. Jimerson, 2800 Sheridan Rd., 
Chicago, 14, II. 

Patrick E. Gorman, 2800 N. Sheridan 
Rd., Chicago 14, Il. 

T. J. Lloyd, 239 E. 3rd So., Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 

Joseph Belsky, 113 W. 42 st., New York 
36, N. Y. 

R. Emmett Kelly, 


cago 6, S 
Karl Muller, 121 E. 18 St., New York 3, 


130 N. Wells St., Chi- 


N. ¥. 
Max Block, 132 4th Ave., New York 3, 
nN. ¥ 


Marvin W. Hook, 2800 N. Sheridan Rd., 
Chicago 14, Ill. 
Max Osslo. 


Robert Byron, 642 Transportation Bldg., 
Washington 5, D. C. 

A. H. Cronin, 3350 Jackson Blvd., West, 
Chicago 24, Ill. 

Cc. D. Burns, 642 Transportation Bldg., 
Washington 6, D. C. 

dward Carlough, 642 
Bldg., Washington 6, D. C. 

Frank Bonadio, 500-505 A. F. of L. Bldg., 
Washington 1, D. C. 


Transportation 


S. P. Ming, 916 Metropolitan Bldg., Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 

H. A. Schneider, 916 Metropolitan Bldg., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Marion C. Frazier, 3405 Pierce St., Wheat 
Ridge, Colo. 

George D. Weiny, 
Keokuk, Iowa. 

N. D. Crane, care 916 Metropolitan Bldg., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


1426 Carroll St., 


Chester A. Sample, 1225 E. McMillan St., 
Cincinnati 6, Ohio. 

Carl Maddox, 2856 N. Gale, Indianapolis 
18, Ind. 

Levi Collette, Suite 1, Harrisville, N. Y. 

Frank L. Weise, Box 384, Geneva, N. Y. 

George Scanlan, 88 Thetford Ave., Dor- 
chester, Mass. 

Alphonse Stein, 
New York 38, 


15 Park Row, Rm. 


N. ¥. 


912 


* Max Osslo substituted for Marvin W. Hook, 3rd day, December 7. 





DELEGATES TO THE SEVENTY 


of 


Delegates 


ORGANIZATIONS 


of each 


No. 
No. of Votes | 


Musicians, American Federation of.. 


Office Employes’ International Union... 


Painters, Decorators and Paperhangers 
of America, Brotherhood of.... 


Paper Makers, International 
Brotherhood of 


Pattern Makers’ League of North 


Plasterers and Cement Masons’ Interna- 
tional Association of the United States 
and Canada, Operative 


-FOURTH CONVENTION xiti 


NAMES AND ADDRESSES OF DELEGATES 


James C. Petrillo, 570 Lexington Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 

Edward Charette, 1440 St. Catherine St., 
West Montreal, Que., Can. 

Edward Ringius, 436 Wabasha St., St. 
Paul 2, Minn. 

Frank B. Field, 76 King St., Brooklawn, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 4. 

Robert Sidell, 206 Atlas Bank Bldg., 524 
Walnut St., Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 

Charles L. Bagley, 900 Continental Bldg., 
South Spring St., Los Angeles 13, Calif. 

Hal C. Davis, 709 Forbes St., Pittsburgh 
19, Pa. 


Howard Coughlin, 707 Continental Bldg., 
Washington 5, D. C. 

J. Howard Hicks, 707 Continental Bldg., 
Washington 5, D. C. 

Nicholas Juliano, 359 Union Ave., Belle- 
ville 9, N. J 


Lawrence M. Raftery, 850 Elm Tree 
Lane, Kirkwood 21, Mo. 

William H. Rohrberg, 217-219 N. 6 St., 
Lafayette, Ind. 

Peter Yablonsky, 14 Yates St., Newark, 
N. J 


Frank Owens, 1705 Bell Ave., Houston, 
Texas. 

James Meehan, 79 Pearl St., Lawrence, 
Mass. 

Herbert Baker, 1770 Neale St., San Diego 
3, Calif. 

Julius Skoglund, 4255 W. Nelson St., 
Chicago, Il. 


Paul L. Phillips, Paper Makers Bldg., 
Albany 1, N. Y. 

Joseph Addy, Paper Makers Bldg., Al- 
bany, 1, N. Y. 

John R. Jones, Paper Makers Bldg., 
Albany 1, N. Y. 

John W. Bailey, 222 Long Lane, Upper 
Darby, Pa. 

Al E. Brown, 614 Henry Bldg., Portland 
4, Oreg. 


George Q. Lynch, 304 Ring Bldg., 1200 
18 St., N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 


John E. Rooney, 335 Euclid Ave., Cleve- 
land 14, Ohio. 

Edward J. Leonard, 311 Tower Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. 

John Hauck, 335 Euclid Ave., Cleveland 
14, Ohio. 

John J. Brennan, 128 Longfellow, Harts- 
dale, N. Y. 

Benedict Tantillo, 2237 Kingsland Ave., 
Bronx 69, N. Y. 
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ORGANIZATIONS 


Plumbing and Pipe Fitting Industry of 
the United States and Canada, United 
Association of Journeymen and Ap- 
prentices of the 


Polishers, Buffers, Platers and Helpers’ 
International Union, Metal 


Porters, Brotherhood of Sleeping Car.. 


Post Office and Railway Mail Handlers, 
National Association of 


Postal Transport Association, National. 


Potters, National Brotherhood of 
Operative 


Printers, Die Stampers and Engravers’ 
Union of North America, Interna- 
tional Plate 


Printing Pressmen’s and Assistants’ 
Union of North America, 
International 


No. of 
Delegates 





No. of Votes 


| 
| 
| 
| 


i. 
nm 
x 
oa 


of each 
Delegate 





NAMES AND ADDRESSES OF DELEGATES 


Gene Murray, 502 Ring Bldg., 
6, D 
George Meany, A. F. 
ington 1, D. C. 
Peter Schoemann, 
ington 6, D. C 
Edward Hillock, 
ington 6, D. 
William J. MeLeughlin, 
St., Miami 37, Fla. 
Frank De Nike, 28 Paterson 
City 7, N. J. 
Thomas J. Murray, 
York 8 N. Y. 


Washington 


of L. Bldg., Wash 


502 Ring Bldg., Wash- 
oi? Ring Bldg., Wash- 


37 N. W. 45th 


St., Jersey 


147 4th Ave., New 


Ray Muehlhoffer, 5578 Montgomery Rd., 
Cincinnati 12, Ohio. 
Dennis J. Oates, 5578 Montgomery Rd., 
Cincinnati 12, Ohio. 
Irving Weisler, 303 4th Ave., 
N. Y. 


New York 


A. Philip Randolph, 217 W. 
301, New York 27, N. Y 
Milton P. Webster, 3947 
Chicago 15, Ill. 
Cc. L. Dellums, 
Calif. 


125 St., Rm. 


Drexel Blvd., 


1716 7th St., Oakland, 


Andrew W. Carniato, 116 E. 116 St., 
Y. 


New York, N. 


Wm. Thomas, 1028 Connecticut 
N. W., Suite 323, Washington, 

John L. Reilly, Suite 323, 1028 Connect- 
icut Ave., N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Paul A. Nagle, 22 Hannum Dr., Ardmore, 
Pa, 

W. J. Legge, ZJr., Cheshire, 
Conn. 


Ave., 
D. C. 


Box 100, 


Frank Hull, 
pool, Ohio. 
Lance Ansell, 


P. O. Box 752, East Liver- 


31 Alden Ave., Trenton, 


N. J. 
Ray Coberly, 


14761 

flower, Calif. 
Frank Dales, 
Liverpool, Ohio. 


S. Ardis Ave., Bell- 


Cc. 915 Alton St., East 


Harold D. 
Silver Spring, 


Brockwell, 
Md. 


10033 Dallas Ave., 


Thomas E. 
Tenn. 
George L. Googe, Pressmen’s Home, 
F. W. Maxted, Longacres P. 

Ont., Can. 

Anthony J. De Andrade, 
291 Washington St., 
Walter Turner, 1830 E. Florence Ave., 

Los Angeles, 1, Calif. 
Alexander J. Rohan, Pressmen’s Home, 
Tenn. 


Dunwody, Pressmen’s Home, 


Tenn. 
O. Aldershot, 


807 South Bldg., 
Boston, Mass. 
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ORGANIZATIONS 


Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers 
of the United States and Canada, In- 
ternational Brotherhood of 


Radio and Television Directors’ Guild. . 


Railway Employes of America, Amalga- 
mated Association of Street and Elec- 


Railway Patrolmen’s International 


Roofers, Damp and Waterproof Work- 
ers’ Association, United Slate, Tile 
and Composition 


Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America 


Signalmen of America, Brotherhood 
Railroad 


Special Delivery Messengers, The 
National Association of 


Delegates 
of each 
Delegate 


No. of 
No. of Votes 


SOOO 





NAMES AND ADDRESSES OF DELEGATES 


John P. Burke, 118 Broadway, Fort Ed- 
ward, N. Y. 

Elmer P. Meinz, 343 Cooper Ave., North, 
St. Cloud, Minn. 


Charles E. Stewart, 6721 Canal Blvd., 


Shrevenort, La. 
Joseph Tonelli, 652 St. Mary’s St., Bronx, 
N. Y 


Henry Segal, 911 W. Lehigh Ave., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Bernard Cianciulli, 
New York, N. Y. 

Miss Harriet Wray, 101 E. 13 St., New 
York, N. Y. 


225 Lafayette St., 


Newman H. Burnett, 114 E. 
¥. 


New York, N. 


A. L. Spradling, 6925 Diana Dr., Cincin- 
nati 24, Ohio. 

Sam B. Berrong, 1106 Griswold Bldg., 
1214 Griswold St., Detroit 26, Mich. 

Michael M. Mastrian, 5434 Stevens Ave., 
S., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Lewis R. White, 4816 W. 
Denver, Colo. 

Vincent Galasso, 436 
Edgemore, N. Y. 

Frank L. Shaughnessy, 1214 Griswold St., 
Detroit 26, Mich. 

Daniel J. McNamara, 9014 S. 
Chicago, Ill. 


36th Ave., 
Beach 43rd _ St., 


May St., 


John V. MacDonald, 1810 Commonwealth 
Ave., Apt. 28, Brighton, Mass. 


Charles D. Aquadro, 6 
Chicago, 1, II. 

a Moore, 6 E. Lake St., Chicago 1, 
Ill. 

John A. McConaty, 3705 Eastern Ave., 
N. E., Washington 18, D. C 

Ben D. Vetter, 
Muncie Kans. 


East Lake St., 


701 N. 78 St., Rt. 1, 


Harry Lundeberg, 450 Harrison St., San 
Francisco 5, Calif. 

Paul Hall, 675 4th Ave., 
N. Y. 

Andrea Gomez, 450 Seaside Ave., Termi- 
nal Island, Calif. 
John M. Fox, 117 
Dock, Pier 33, 

Wash. 
Hal C. Banks, 634 St. James St., 
Montreal 2, Que., Can. 


Brooklyn 32, 


Canadian National 
Rm. 117, Seattle 4, 


West 


Jesse Clark, 503 Wellington Ave., Chi- 
cago 14, Ill. 

C. K. Fields, Labor Bldg., 10 Independ- 
ence Ave., S. W., Washington 24, D. C. 

S. H. Howard, 1414 Evergreen Ave., 
Pittsburgh 9, Pa. 


George L. Warfel, 112 C St., 


WN. W. 
Washington 1, D, C, 





LVI DELEGATES TO 


ORGANIZATIONS 


Stage Employes and Moving Picture 
Machine Operators of the United 
States and Canada, International 
Alliance of Theatrical 


State, County and Municipal Employes, 
American Federation of 


Stereotypers’ and Electrotypers’ Union 
of North America, International..... 


Stone Cutters’ Association of North 
America, Journeymen 


Stove Mounters’ International Union. 


Switchmen's Union of North America. . 


Teachers, American Federation of.. 


THE SEVENTY-FOURTH CONVENTION 





No. of 
Delegates 


| No. of Votes 





of each 
Delegate 


NAMES AND ADDRESSES OF DELEGATES 


Richard F. 1270 6th Ave., 
York, N. Y. 

Harland Holmden, 
York N. Y¥. 

Thomas V. Green, 
race, Newark, N. 

James McNabb, rm. 
Seattle, Wash. 

Michael J. Mungovan, R. 
Albion, N. Y. 


Walsh, New 
Y 


1270 6th Ave., New 


210 Richelieu Ter- 


124, Labor Temple, 


D. No. 1, 


Arnold S. Zander, 448 
Ave., Madison 1, Wis. 

Gordon W. Chapman, 448 W. Washington 
Ave., Madison 1, Wis. 

Thomas E. Morgan, 448 W. Washington 
Ave., Madison 1, Wis. 

Alvin H. Ruthenberg, 11839 Whitehill 
Ave., Detroit 24, Mich. 
William J. McEntee, 681 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Jerry Wurf, 321 Broadway, Rm. 202, 
New York 7, N. Y 


W. Washington 


North Broad, 


Leo J. Buckley, 475 5th Ave., New York 
17, N. Y. 

Frank Farrenkopf, 15 Park Row, Rm. 
1118, New York 38, N. Y. 


Frank 
6 E. 


De Pace, 
Market 


324 


St., Indianapolis, 


Insurance Bldg., 
Ind. 


Joseph Lewis, 30 S. 8th St., Belleville, 
Til. 
James M. Roberts, 8 Hyde Park, Belle- 

ville, Ill. 
Edw. W. Kaiser, 
Louis Mo. 


1513 Hogan St., St. 


William A. Fleete, 3 Linwood Ave., Buf- 
falo 2, Y 

Daniel W. 
falo 2, 


Collins, 3 Linwood Ave., Buf- 
N. ¥. 


Carl Megel, 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, 
Til. 


Arthur A. Elder, 
York, N. Y. 
Selma M. Borchardt, 423 Homer Bldg., 
Washington, D. C 
John M. Fewkes, 

cago, Ill. 
Herrick S. Roth, 108 A. F. of L. Center, 
860 Acoma, Denver, Colo. 


1710 Broadway, New 


130 N. Wells St., Chi- 
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of 


Delegates 


ORGANIZATIONS 


No. 


of each 


No. of Votes 
Delegate 


Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen 
and Helpers of America, International 
Brotherhood of 


Telegraphers, The Order of Railroad. 


Telegraphers’ Union, The Commercial. 


Textile Workers of America, United 


Tobacco Workers’ International Union. 


Typographical Union, International 


Upholsterers’ International Union of 
North America 


Yardmasters of America, Railroad 


NAMES AND ADDRESSES OF DELEGATES 


Dave Beck, 25 Louisiana Ave., N. W., 
Washington 1, D. C. 

John F. English, 26 Louisiana Ave., 
N. W., Washington 1, D. C. 

John L. Biggers, 1191 Linden Ave., 
Memphis, Tenn. 

Robert Lester, 724 9th St., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 

Peter J. Postma, 1164 Western Ave., 
Albany 3, N. Y. 

B. I. Bowen, 552 Denny Way, Seattle 
9, Wash. 

Joseph Cleary, 782 Fairfield Ave., 
Bridgeport, Conn. 

William M. Hicks, 25 Louisiana Ave., 
Washington 1, D. C. 

Lawrence Steinberg, 435 S. Hawley St., 
Toledo, Ohio. 

Ralph Clare, 25 Louisiana Ave., Wash- 
ington 1, D. C. 
E. Leighty, 3860 Lindell Blvd., St. 
Louis 8, Mo. 

E. J. Manion, 106 Palisades Ave., Santa 
Monica, Calif. 

W. L. Allen, 5913 Georgia Ave., Wash- 
ington 11, D. C. 

Anthony Valente, 820 13 St., N. W.. 
Washington 5, D. C. 

Lloyd Klenert, 820 13 St., N. W., Wash- 
ington 5, D. C. 

Joseph Jacobs, Wigwam Bldg., 160 
Central Ave., S. W., Atlanta 3, Ga. 
Frank Sgambato, 36 Olneyville Square, 

Providence, R. I. 

Francis Schaufenbil, 575-A Essex St., 
Lawrence, Mass. 

John O’Hare, 801 Carpenters Bldg., 
Washington 1, D. C. 

S. E. Blane, 801 Carpenters’ Bldg., 
Washington 1, D. C. 

R. J. Petree, 801 Carpenters Bldg., Wash- 
ington 1, D. C. 

Woodruff Randolph, 2820 N. Meridian St., 
P. O. Box 428, Indianapolis, Ind. 

J. Arthur Moriarty, 711 Exchange Bldg., 
53 State St., Boston 9, Mass. 

Ernest M. Hathaway, 5903 Upham Dr., 
Richmend, Va. 

Wallace C. Reilly, 1710 S. Harwood, Dal- 
las, Texas. 

Lewis M. Herrmann, 624 Sanford, New- 
ark 6, N. J. 

Fred H. Brigham, 40 Lenox Ave., East 
Orange, N. J. 


Sal B. Hoffmann, 1500 N. Broad St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Alfred R. Rota, 729 S. Western Ave., 
Chicago 12, Ill. 

Tony Remshardt, 4249 Gibson Ave., St. 
Louis 10, Mo. 

George Bucher, 2132 Germantown Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

R. Alvin Albarino, 10 E. 46 St., New 
York 17, N. Y. 

Milton G. Schoch, 41 N. Madison Ave., 
La Grange, IIl. 

W. Fred Meyer, 3410 S. Harlem Ave. 
Riverside, Ill. 
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DEPARTMENTS 


ORGANIZATIONS NAMES AND ADDRESSES OF DELEGATES 


Delegates 
of each 
Delegate 


No. of Votes 





Building and Construction Trades Richard J. Gray, 501 A. F. of L. Bldg., 
Washington 1, D. C. 


Maritime Trades | Morris Weisberger, 675 4th Ave., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 


Metal Trades James A. Brownlow, 402 A. F. of L. 
Bldg., Washington 1, D. C. 


Railroad Employes’ Michael Fox, 220 S. State, Chicago, Ill. 





Union Label and Service Trades Raymond F. Leheney, 100 Indiana Ave.. 
N. W., Washington 1, D. C. 


STATE FEDERATIONS OF LABOR 


Alabama 1 P. G. Holley, P. O. Box 880, Tuscaloosa, 
Ala. 


Alaska R. E. McFarland, Box 487, Anchorage, 
| Alaska 


Arizona Keene S. Brown, 520 W. Adams S&t., 
Phoenix, Ariz. 


Arkansas Vernon E. McKimmey, P. O. Box 5531, 
Camden, Ark. 


California C. J. Haggerty, 995 Market St., San 
Francisco, Calif. 


Colorado Frank G. Van Portfliet, 300 A. F. of L. 
Center, 360 Acoma St., Denver 23, Colo. 


Connecticut Joseph M. Rourke, 2607 Whitney Ave., 
Hamden 18, Conn. 


Delaware Gene Derrickson, 421 Orange, Wilming- 
ton, Dela. 


Florida Frank G. Roche, 2500 N. W. 26th St., 
Miami, Fla. 


Georgia F. H. King, 345 Washington St., S. W., 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Idaho Elmer F. McIntire, P. O. Box 269, Boise, 
Idaho 


Illinois Reuben G. Soderstrom, 503 Security Bldg., 
Springfield, Ill. 





Carl H. Mullen, 910 N. Delaware St., 
Indianapolis 2, Ind. 


Ray Mills, 412 Paramount Bldg., Des 
Moines, Iowa 


Kansas F. E. Black, 101 V. F. W. Bldg., 214 W. 
6th St., Topeka, Kans. 


Kentucky Oscar J. Coke, 2599 Greenup Ave., Louis- 
ville 17, Ky. 


Louisiana E. J. Bourg, Sr., 415 Government St., 
Baton Rouge, La. 
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BS oobi cc sdewetdeceusamecesuues 5 1 Benjamin J. Dorsky, 199 Exchange St., 
Bangor, Maine 











Re eabares Clement F. Preller, 1745 


Washington, D. C. 


soa a atte. od wie ghabg Card ararehay Kenneth J. Kelley, 
801, Boston, Mass. 


K St., N. W., 













11 Beacon St., Rm. 


NS oo oiic cicero mecnctiteedoscaer 1 1 John H. Thorpe, 312 North Capitol, Lan- 
sing 33, Mich. 











AN i. 6 hos ESTs sek eS ea ees 1 1 Neil C. Sherburne, Labor Temple, St. 
Paul, Minn. 






WE ao oi ck ec ccccseccnccscccuses 1 1 W. L. Hines, 206 Dearborn St., Hatties- 
burg, Miss. 














DN ooo Ch ne dab na ceecr es tanec 1 1 John I. 
Rm. 


Rollings, 1411 N. Grand Blvd., 
201, St. Louis 6, Mo. 
















‘gbtt apadha Sete ke wuniNeeee eens James S. Umber, P. O. Box 1176, Helena, 
Mont. 










ee eer ere ee eee er George C. Preble, 
Omaha, Nebr. 


7221 N. 35th St., 


ES, kv oc vec dated ot teens< besdeceese 1 1 James G. Ryan, Box 986, Las Vegas, Nev. 






Mow TRMIPGRIPe onic cic cckcceiscuacacs 1 1 Joseph Moriarty, R. F. D., Durham, N. H. 















WE DORI ok chic b bee cae oe cas cevesces 1 1 Louis P. Marciante, 790 Broad St., New- 
ark, N. J 








Wow MamIOO once ccc ccccvctcsvccccaces 1 1 W. S. Roberts, P. O. Box 168, Santa 
Fe, N. Mex. 





cgiktcenenaepeetenGaskaeea es Thomas A. Murray, 265 W. 14th St., New 
York 11, N. Y. 


Prerth Caretee occ csscccsscvcscccccese 1 1 vm Barbee, 2603 Ashe St., Durham, 
. & 
PE. api ditaredene nde wah eVoktavackeens 1 1 Phil Hannah, 273 E. State St., Columbus 


15, Ohio 


die tbLEeeeeeKaswbeweenewEes James A. Gillen, 416 S. Detroit St., Tulsa, 
Okla. 


ES Si Feeds henceeenceesaeerenbens 1 1 James T. Marr, 506 Labor Temple, Port- 
land 1, Oreg. 





re 1 1 Joseph A. McDonough, Front and Pine 
Sts., Harrisburg, Pa. 







eile TD cc iiccekccnensd Vereen saves 1 1 Hipolito Marcano, 252 Tanca St., San 
Juan, P. R. (Box 1648) 
| 98 . ° s 
Bolle WIRE ccccccccevcccetccescscues a 1 Edwin C. Brown, 552 Westminster St., 
| Providence, R. I. 
Dats CAPOMM: o5 acid vicdintccneecccee 1 1 Earle R. Britton, 5906 Colonial Dr., 
Columbia, S. C. 












i 2.6 ies aeaestene car neves 1 1 Albert J. Maag, 721 3rd St., S. E., 
Huron, S. D. 
NE, oe oc cctte iu undecsseaweeenss 1 1 Stanton E. Smith, 223 Morningside Dr., 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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of 
Delegates 


ORGANIZATIONS 


No. 


No. of Votes 
of each 
Delegate 


Vermont 


Virginia 


Washington 


West Virginia 


Wisconsin 


Wyoming 


NAMES AND ADDRESSES OF DELEGATES 


Jerry R. Holleman, 412 Littlefield Bldg., 
Austin 15, Texas. 


David S. Turner, 161 South 2nd St., East, 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


C. E. St. Armour, 15 Upper Welden St., 
St. Albans, Vt. 


I. C. Welsted, 109 W. Grace St., Rich- 
mond, Va. 


E. M. Weston, 2800 First Ave., Seattle, 
Wash. 


E. A. Carter, 362 Fairview Dr., Charles- 
ton, W. Va. 


George A. Haberman, 1012 N. 3rd St., 
Rm. 321, Milwaukee 3, Wisc. 


Frank E. Tucker, 1104 E. 21st, Chey- 
enne, Wyo. 


CENTRAL BODIES 


Akron, Ohio 1 

Albany, N. Y. 

Albuquerque, N. Mex. ........eeeeeee8> 

Alexandria, Arlington and Fairfax 
Counties, Va. 

Alton, Ill. 

Anchorage, Alaska 

Ann Arbor, Washtenaw County, Mich.. 

Ashland County, Ohio ... 

Astoria, Oreg. 

Atlanta, Ga. 

Atlantic City, N. J. (Atlantic County). 

Auburn, 

Augusta, Ga. 

Baltimore, Md. 


Barberton, Ohio 


L. W. Radabaugh, 798 Shoshone Ave., 
Akron 5, Ohio 


Joseph P. Cerutti, Tunny Place, Albany, 
me Es 


J. B. McCoy, 1522 San Carlos Dr., S. W., 
Albuquerque, N. M. 


Herbert M. Koehne, 214 N. Edison St., 
Arlington, Va. 


James E. Blakely, 9 E. Broadway, Alton, 
Ill. 


Harold Groothuis, 924 5th Ave., Anchor- 
age, Alaska 


Wayne Predmore, 10945 Saline-Milan 
Rd., Route 2, Milan, Mich. 


Wade A. Hackett, 1005 Overlook Dr., 
Ashland, Ohio 


M. J. McClure, 1130 S. W. 83rd Ave., 
Portland, Oreg. 


J. O. Moore, 345 Washington St., S. W., 
Atlanta, Ga. 


John Moretti, 15 So. North Carolina Ave., 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


Canio Maggio, 5 Hulbert St., Auburn, 
Ww. ¥. 
W. A. Rowe, 1228 15th St., Augusta, Ga. 


Francis S. Filbey, 809 Overbrook Rd., 
Baltimore 12, Md. 


Lewis Whitman, 123 7th St., Barberton, 
Ohio 
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Barre, Vt. 
Baton Rouge, La. ...........+-++. 
Bay City, Mich. 
Beaver County, 
OR biden tea Scouse cRb en viss cee 
Belleville, Ill. 
Benton Harbor, Mich. 
Bergen County 
Binghamton, N. Y 
Birmingham, 
Blair County, 
Bloomington, 
Blue Island, Ill. 
Boston, Mass. 
Brockton, Mass. 
Bucks County, 
Buffalo, N. Y 
Butler, Pa. 
Calumet, III. 
Camden, N. J. 


Cambridge, Mass. 


Canton, Ohio 
Carbondale, Pa. 


Centre County, Pa. 


of 


No. 
Delegates 








of each 
Delegate 


No. of Votes 


NAMES AND ADDRESSES OF DELEGATES 


Frederick Dykeman, Box 66, Barre, Vt. 


Robert I. Conran, 415 Government St., 


Baton Rouge, La. 


Myra K. Wolfgang, 
troit 1, Mich. 


18644 Wildmere, De- 


James J. Russo, 4730 5th Ave., Beaver 


Falls, Pa. 
James Ashley, Greystone Hotel, Bedford, 
Ind. 
Blvd., 


Wm. P. Reichling, Muren 


Belleville, Ill. 


1707 


Taylor Marshall Knox, Sr., R. 1, 
vliet, Mich. 


Water- 


Arthur Seward, 229 Te- 


nafly, N 


Hickory Ave., 


Maurice J. Quain, 13 Rossmore PI., Bing- 
hamton, N. Y. 

Johnny Medders, 1750 Alameda Court, 

Birmingham, Ala. 


Thos. F. 
22, Pa. 


Lane, Liberty Ave., Pittsburgh 


Earl Whitehurst, 
ington, Ind. 


403 W. 5th, Blooming- 


Robert Clifton 


Parkway, 


A. Nielubowski, 10000 
Evergreen Park, III. 


Stephen E. McCloskey, 31 
Hyde Park, Mass. 


Hopewell Rd., 


Henry J. Brides, 325 N. Warren Ave., 


Brockton, Mass. 
550 Cushmore Rd., 


Rodgers, 
Pa. 


Henry J. 
Southampton, 


John J. Higgins, 310 Blue Cross Bldg., 


298 Main, Buffalo 2, N. Y 


Joseph H. Sabel, Rd., 


Pittsburgh 35, 


108 Spring Grove 
Pa. 


Joseph Moenich, 
eago 28, Ill. 


300 W. llth Pl., Chi- 


Joseph J. McComb, 
Camden, N. J. 


3837 Myrtle Ave., 


Edward T. Sullivan, 4 MHassul Park, 


Cambridge, Mass. 


Sam Pollock, 2921 Prospect Ave., 
land 15, Ohio. 


Clyde O. Fitch, Box 150, Carbondale, Pa. 


Cleve- 


Marlin M. Fisher, 203 Burnside St., Belle- 
fonte, Pa. 
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Charleston, W. Va. (Kanawha Valley). 
a ee 
Chehalis and Centralia, Wash.......... 
Is Fi GO arcs gg I os a ie 
eee Tite, TE. onc cin ccksinccccse 
eee Terese rece err 
Clark, Skamania and West Klickitat 
COMTI, WER. ccccccccnvcesccccsgs 
CleneRield County, Pe. ..cscccccccscces 
I MOD esos eicse eda ciaananes 
Se SR, Rs . occ cc bckndssicsees 
Colorado Springs, Colo. ...........e.:. 
eee eee 
CIR. as Jc ae w atays alec oa neaaaies 
Contra Costa County, Calif. ........... 


reer re eee rere 


ee SO, Wc ik 6.i ccenistccndeansesse 


NL INS 4 Gi. sis'y 66. ek ASE DRA AA AED 


I, TFs 00.66 sascovsaciccsccenss 
NRL UI C05 5 Og ain Gan eo ble wee he 
aptens Bens, Wik. . ics sc ccsccvsecser 
ee | Sere Teer ere eee ee 
Detaware Commty,; Pe. ices ccesioseccs 
A SOE er ere Tae eT Te 


ee  , TeTTeeeee 


No. of 
Delegates 


nn 
3 
o.0 8 
Pos 
3 80 
S&Ue 
ou 
6°A 
Zz 


NAMES AND ADDRESSES OF DELEGATES 





Frank A. Rebhan, No. 606 Tennessee Ave., 
Charleston 2, W. Va. 


Brownie H. Cuthbert, 608 Mabel St., 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


A. A. Bradley, P. O. Box 268, Centralia, 
ash. 


Wm. A. Lee, 666 Lake Shore Dr., Chicago 
11, Ill. 


Jeff O. Johnson, 545 W. 119 St., Chicago 
28, Ill. 


John J. Hurst, 1015 Vine St., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 


Wm. R. Smith, 205 E. 11th, Vancouver, 
Wash, 


Clifton C. Caldwell, 700 Clark Bldg., Lib- 
erty Ave., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


Wm. Finegan, 1248 Walnut Ave., Cleve- 
land 14, Ohio. 


Sam Begeler, 101 Smithfield St., Pitts- 
burgh 22, Pa. 
George A. Cavender, Box 586, Colorado 


Springs, Colo. 


Wesley I. Taylor, R. R. 1, Box 335, 
Greenwood, Ind. 


Albert D. Vesy, 418 Rowlands Bldg., 12 
N. 38rd St., Columbus 15, Ohio. 


Bernice Cooper, 607 MacDonald Ave., 
Richmond, Calif. 


Martin Pardekooper, Jr., care Harlan S. 
Hughes, 329 N. 2nd St., Council Bluffs, 
Iowa. 


Burton P. Nuckols, 2538 S. 27th Lane, 
Miami, Fla. 


George Terrell, 1416 Trunk Ave., Dallas, 
Texas. 


Forrest Bucher, Box 1034, Paducah, Ky. 


John E. Breidenbach, 901 Hillcrest Ave., 
Dayton 6, Ohio. 


Bob Palmer, 919 N. Brash St., Daytona 
Beach, Fla. 


W. W. McDuffie, 725 N. 25th St., Bir- 
mingham, Ala. 


Jack Mullen, 4 W. 24th, Chester, Pa. 


James R. Youngs, 360 Acoma St., Rm. 
301, AFL Center, Denver 23, Colo. 


Ben E. Jeffries, 2456 S. W. 7th, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 
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Detroit, Mich. 
Dover, N. J. 
Duluth, Minn. 
East Liverpool, 
Easton, Pa. 
East St. Louis, 
Elgin Ill. 
Elizabeth, N. J 
Erie, Pa. 
Escanaba, Mich. 
Evansville, Ind. 

Flint, Mich. 

Pe TRIG: TE i vein Rese eecees 
Fresno, Calif. 

Galesburg, III. 

Genera, We We ccccasscssscevedsacscses 
Gibson County, Ind. 


Grand Island, Nebr. 


Genie Tai: TRIG. 6c cccctecavduevis 
Grundy County, III. 

Hagerstown, Md. 

Harrisburg, Pa. 


Hartford, Conn. 


Honolulu, T. H. 


No. of 
Delegates 


of each 


No. of Votes 
Delegate 


NAMES AND ADDRESSES OF DELEGATES 


Gibson, 82 
Mich. 


James G. 
Detroit, 


W. Montcalm, 


Robert S. Butler, Reed St., Dover; N. J. 


Robert A. Olson, 
Minn. 


4517 W. 7th, Duluth, 


Frank Duffy, 1623 Holiday St., E. Liver- 
pool, Ohio. 
Stewart A. Seifert, RD, Bloomsbury, N. J. 


Charles A. 
St. Louis, 


Pirtle, 


Tl. 


5303 Eastgate, East 


Glen Ehlert, 19 N. Spring, Elgin, Il. 


George F. Cushing, 1139 E. Jersey, Eliza- 
beth, N. J. 
Michael Ricci, 1701 State St., 


Erie, Pa. 


R. Earle Allingham, 512 S. 19, Escanaba, 
Mich. 


John G. Soucie, 2701 E. Blackford Ave., 
Evansville, Ind. 


Gilbert Clark, Otter Lake, Mich. 


Wayne Kepler, 
Wayne, Ind. 


2608 Florida Dr., Fort 


W. T. O’Rear, 202 Anglo Bank Bidg., 
Fresno 21, Calif. 


bet H. Moon, 56 N. Cherry, Galesburg, 
Ill. 


Henry S. Brennan, 300 Castle St., Geneva, 
N. ¥. 


Ralph Harpe, care John Ferguson, 
E. Emerson St., Princeton, Ind. 


523 


Leonard 
Omaha, 


Mundy, 1821 California 


Nebr. 


St., 


Robert J. Amsterburg, 901 
N. E., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


P. O. Box 562, 


Innes St., 


John King, Aurora, IIl. 


Lester Lushbaugh, 1017 Main Ave., Hag- 
erstown, Md. 


Alan E. Kline, 101 Pine, Harrisburg, Pa. 


Wm. Scott, 97 Park, Hartford, Conn. 


A. S. Reile, 212 McCandless Bldg., Hono- 
lulu, T. H. 
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Hopkinsville, Ky. 


Houston, Tex. 


Hudson County, N. J. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


Jackson County, Mich. 


Jackson, Miss. 


PI, TR ko. oe bse es cree ees 
Jamestown, N. Y. 

Jasper, Ala. 
Jefferson City, Mo. 


Johnson City, Tenn. 


Johnstown, Pa. 


Joliet, Ill. (Will County). 


Juneau, Alaska ... 

Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Kansas City, Kans. 

Kansas City, Mo. 

Kenosha, Wis. 

Kenton and Campbell Counties, Ky. 
Keokuk, Iowa 
Klamath Falls, Oreg. 
Knoxville, Tenn. 


Lake Charles, La. 


Lake County, Ind, 


SEVENTY-FOURTH CONVENTION 


33| Se 
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1 1 
1 1 
1 1 
1 1 
1 l 
1 1 
1 1 
1 1 
1 l 
] 1 
1 1 


NAMES AND ADDRESSES OF DELEGATES 


Sam Ezelle, 1312 Rammers St., Louisville, 
Ky. 


N. E. 
Tex. 


Coward, 2211 Pomona, Pasadena, 


Joseph G, Quinn, 130 Central Ave., Jersey 
City 6, N. J. 


Jacob R. Roberts, 624 Peoples Bank Bldg., 
Indianapolis 4, Ind. 


Charles French, 5404 Hague, Jackson, 
Mich. 

Holt Ross, 130 Woodrow Wilson Ave., 
Jackson, Miss. 


E. Brooks McLemore, 104 Lawyer’s Bldg., 
Jackson, Tenn. 


George T. Ritzo, 824 Foote Ave., James- 
town, N. Y. 


E. J. Barnett, 501 Lyric Bldg., Birming- 
ham 3, Ala. 


Victor Howser, 408 Swifts Highway, Jef- 
ferson City, Mo. 


Charles M. Houk, 
Nashville, Tenn. 


810 Sudekum Bldg., 


Frank Arcurio, Johnstown, Pa. 
S. P. Miller, Crystal Dr., Joilet, Ill. 


R. E. McFarland, 
Alaska. 


Box 487, Anchorage, 


Florence Bailey, 206 Capitol Theatre Bldg., 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Geo. J. 
City, 


Harrison, 
Kans. 


1818 Freeman, Kansas 


Hugh L. Raymond, 101 E. Armour Blvd., 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Paul Whiteside, 7600 10 Ave., Kenosha, 


isc. 
Wm. B. Koester, 2731 Alexandria Ave., 
Covington, Ky. 
Vivian Weiny, 1426 Carroll, Keokuk, 
Iowa. 
Alma Sweetman, Klamath Falls, Oreg. 


Fred F, Comer, 3320 Barton, N.E., Knox- 
ville, Tenn. 


M. L. Prater, 533 11th St., Lake Charles, 
La. 


Fred F. Schutz, 1085 Broadway, Gary, Ind. 





DELEGATES TO 


ORGANIZATIONS 


Lake County, Colo. 
Lancaster, Ohio 
Lansing, Mich. 
Laramie, Wyo. 
Lawrence, Mass. 
Lawrence County, Pa. 
Leavenworth, Kans. 
Lebanon County, Pa. 
Lexington, Ky. 
Livingston, Mont. 
Long Beach, Calif. 
Longview, Tex. 
Lorain City, Ohio 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Louisville, Ky. 
Lowell, Mass. 

Lynn, Mass. 
McKeesport, Pa. 
Macomb County, Mich. 
Macon, Ga. 
Madison, Wis. 


Malden, Mass. 
Manchester, N. H. 


Marysville, Calif. 
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Delegate 


NAMES AND ADDRESSES OF DELEGATES 


Charles J. Bell, 515 E. 8th St., Leadville, 
Colo. 


Henry Freeman, 134 S. Washington Ave., 
Columbus 15, Ohio. 


Tom Borst, care Ray Kieser, 135 N. 
Cedar St., Lansing, Mich. 


W. J. Walter, 1115 Park Ave., Laramie, 
Wyo. 


John A. Callahan, 17 Kenwood PIl., Law- 
rence, Mass. 


Richard C. Davis, 114 W. 
New Castle, Pa. 


Euclid Ave., 


George Townsend, 611 N. Esplanada, 


Leavenworth, Kans. 
George McCarten, 2306 Berryhill St., 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


Turner W. Gregg, 420 W. High, Lexing- 
ton, Ky. 


John D. Collins, 724 W. Lewis, Livingston, 
Mont. 


Edward L. Brown, 1231 Locust Ave., 


Long Beach 13, Calif. 


A. R. Johnson, P. 


Texas. 


O. Box 1255, Longview, 


Richard Scheid, 112 W. 18, Lorain, Ohio. 


W. J. Bassett, 108 W. 6th St., Los An- 
geles 14, Calif. 


Norbert Blume, 312 Armory PI., Louis- 
ville, Ky. 


Sidney E. LeBow, 11 Belmont St., Lowell, 
Mass. 


John F. Donovan, 25 Huntington Ave., 
Boston 16, Mass. 


Nicholas J. Hagarty, 709 Forbes, Pitts- 
burgh 19, Pa. 

K. Jack Carver, 25782 Leach St., Rose- 
ville, Mich. 


J. B. Pate, 1052 Cypress Drive, Macon, Ga. 


Richard H. Huffman, 1808 Waunona Way, 
Madison 5, Wisc. 


John J. Regan, 239 Park Square Bldg., 
Boston, Mass. 


Louis I. Martel, 693 Beech St., Man- 
chester, N. H. 


Ronald T. Weakley, 1918 Grove St., Oak- 
land, Calif. 
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Memphis, Tenn. 


Meriden, Conn. 
Mistieen Olly, TMG. 266. cic civcceseons 


Middletown, Ohio 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


NN I 5 oi Saacntahaneeesneewnse 


Tehama and 


Modoc, Shasta, Siskiyou, 
Trinity Counties, Calif. 


Modesto, Calif. 


TR i co bees weneneessvoaeees 


Montgomery, Ala. 


Be: Tae, WAG 6.606 6.65.00 csiccrcees 


Muncie, Ind. 


Munising, Mich. 


Muscatine, Iowa 


Muskegon County, Mich............... 


Nassau and Suffolk Counties, N. Y..... 


Newark, Ohio 


Newark, N. J. 


ee TR, GINS owns ccdencevcdeius 


Bedford, Mass. 


New Britain, Conn. 


New Brunswidk, NW. J... .viseccccesives 


ge ere eee eee 


Newport, R. I. 


| 
| 
j 
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1 1 John R. Gorman, 740 Holly, Memphis, 
Tenn. 
1 1 Joseph N. Depaolo, 26 Fairmont Ave., 
Meriden, Conn. 
1 1 Wm. Maddocks, 616 Thurman Ave., Mich- 
igan City, Ind. 
1 1 Robert M. Lukens, 803 4th Avenue, Mid- 
dletown, Ohio. 
Rl 1 Walter R. Cramond, 115 S.E. 4th St., 
| Minneapolis, Minn. 
14] 1 J. F. Friedrick, 1012 N. 3rd St., Rm, 518, 
Milwaukee 3, Wisc. 
4 1 Carl E. Griffen, 307 St. Francis, Mobile, 
Ala. 
1 1 Frank Gilleran, 1918 Grove St., Oakland 
12, Calif. 
1 1 C. Al Green, Box 1399, Modesto, Calif. 
| 
a | 1 Fred Kreger, 426 Chartres St., New Or- 
leans, La. 
aa 1 Ted Williams, 10 Brantwood Drive, Mont- 
gomery, Ala 
1 1 Harold J. Gibson, W. 304 Gumwood, 
Moses Lake, Wash. 
1 1 George McMahan, 308 W. Washington St., 
Muncie, Ind. 
1 1 Charles Wilderspin, Munising, Mich. 
1 1 Gerald L. Bayers, 611 E. 4th, Muscatine, 
Iowa. 
1 1 Arthur M. Pierce, 1963 Wilson St., Mus- 
kegon, Mich. 
1 1 Robert W. MacGregor, 476 Broadway, 
Hicksville, N. Y. 
1 1 Forest R. Muhleman, 262 Robbins Drive, 
Newark, Ohio. 
1 1 Morris Fuchs, 23 Chancellor Ave., Newark, 
Oe 
1 1 John Vertente, Jr., 67 Mechanics Lane, 
New Bedford, Mass. 
1 1. Francis W. O’Brien, 160 Harding St., 
New Britain, Conn. 
1 1 Edwin F. Hallenbeck, 533 Davidson Rd., 
New Brunswick, N. J. 
1 1 Robert L. Soule, 1919 St. Claude Ave., 
New Orleans, La. 
1 1 Albert Fournier, 42 Morton Avenue, 


Newport, R. I. 
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New York, N. 

Niagara Falls, 

Norfolk, Va. 

North Platte, Nebr. 
Northumberland County, Pa. 


Oakland, Calif. (Alameda County), 


Ce Ts iain oe lid cecsticive tes 
A) ee ee re 


Olean (Cattaragus and Alleghany Coun- 
ties), N. Y. 


Omaha, Nebr. 

Orange County, Calif. 
Oregon City, Oreg. 
Oswego, N. Y. 
Ottumwa, lowa 
Paducah, Ky. 

Pasadena, Calif. 
Passaic County, N. J... 
Pasco-Kennewick, Wash. 
Pawtucket, R. I. 
Peoria, Ill. 

Perth Amboy, N. J 
Petaluma, Calif. 


Petersburg-Hopewell, Va. 


Delegates 


of each 


No. of Votes 
Delegate 


1 


NAMES AND ADDRESSES OF DELEGATES 


James C. Quinn, 265 W. 14th St., New 
York 11, N. Y. 


Harry S. Jordan, 401 Niagara St., Ni- 
agara Falls, New York. 


C. H. Paul, Norfolk, Va. 

Fern Atwood, 2222 California St., Omaha, 
Nebr. 

Edward H. Miller, 341 Reilly St., Harris- 
burg, Pa. 

Robert S. Ash, 2315 Valdez St., Oakland, 
Calif. 


Theodore M. Sylvia, Rt. No. 1, Harriman, 
Tenn. 


John K. Held, 3320 N.W. 30, Oklahoma 
City, Okla. 

Osborn Myrick, Box 279, Olean, N. Y. 

Joseph Silhasek, 1113144 Douglas St., 
Omaha, Nebr. 


Wayne J. Hull, 2142 Daisy Ave., Long 
Beach, Calif. 


Gertrude Sweet, 424 S.W. Carson, Port- 
land, Oreg. 


Martin Rose, 35 E. Bridge St., Oswego, 
N. Y. 


Earl J. Baum, 412 Paramount Bldg., 
Des Moines 9, Iowa. 


O. L. Kerth, 1025 Kentucky Ave., Padu- 
eah, Ky. 


Joseph T. De Silva, 5955 Hollywood Blvd., 
Hollywood, Calif. 


Sal Maso, 45 E. 21st St., Paterson 4, N. J. 

Lionel Loiseau, 507 N. 4th, Pasco, Wash. 

Hope V. Carey, 35 Potter St., Pawtucket, 
R. I. 

Anna C. Rimington, 1308 Ellis St., Peoria, 
Ill. 


John Soltes, 175 South St., Perth Amboy, 


J. 


Sylvan Thornton, 225 Western Ave., Peta- 
luma, Calif. 


John R. Butler, 1002 Colonial Ave., Colo- 
nial Heights, Va. 
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Philadelphia, Pa. 


6.6 ssa anna We aNieee ale’ 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Polk County, Fla. 


Pomona Valley, Calif. 


eee eer ee 


Portland, Me. 


Portland, Oreg. 


Portsmouth, N. 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Providence, R. I. 


Quincey, IIl. 


Quincy, Mass 


Reading and Berks County, Pa 


Renton, Wash. 


Richmond, Ind. 


Riverside, Calif. 


Roanoke, Va. 


Rochester, N. Y. 


Sacramento, Calif. 


PEE TUE, 6kb a sb dasee cians sadees 1 


St. Helens, Oreg. 


St. Joseph, Mo. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Norman Blumberg, 1008 City Centre Bldg., 
121 N. Broad, Philadelphia, Pa. 


George S. Sebestyen, 112 N. 5, Phoenix, 
Ariz. 


John A. Fiegel, 1305 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


Keenan Bldg., 


Noel Hunley, P. O. Box No. 67, Mulberry, 
Fla. 


Curtis J. Hyans, 3509 Atlantic St., Los 
Angeles 238, Calif. 


Raymond A. Delaney, 1014 Wall St., Port 

Huron, Mich. 
Horace E. Howe, 4 Berwick St., So. 
Portland, Me. 


Gust Anderson, 2426 N.E. Ainsworth St., 
Portland 11, Oreg. 


Thomas E. Sheehan, Haley Road, Kittery, 
Me. 


Wm. Sorenson, Sr., 83 Overocker Rd., 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Salvatore Di Sano, 386 Broad St., Provi- 
dence, R. I 


Oscar Trine, 1011 Spring St., Quincy, III. 


John Wipfler, 25 
Mass. 


Malta St., Mattapan, 


John T. Haletsky, 113 N. 8th St., Read- 
ing, Pa. 


Jack McDonald, 21418 Military Rd., Seattle 
88, Wash. 


Wm. E. Dean, 
Ind. 


1261%4 S. 5th, Richmond, 


Sam K. Williams, 
side, Calif. 


6628 Nicolett, River- 


R. E. Myers, 24 Wells Ave., N.E., Roan- 
oke, Va. 

James L. Burke, 28 Brookdale 

Rochester, N. Y. 


Ave., 


Harry Finks, 2525 Stockton Blvd., Sacra- 
mento, Calif. 


G. N. MclIlvain, 229% N. Jefferson, Sag- 
inaw, Mich. 


Roy C. Hill, 5447 N.E. 36, Portland 11, 
Oreg. 


Warren S. Welsh, Rm. 9, Labor Temple, 
5th & Edmond Sts., St. Joseph, Mo. 


Wm. A. Webb, 1411 N. Grand, Rm. 202, 
St. Louis 6, Mo. 
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Be Pe WON iia s Ces Santis casvatsccs 1 

Salem County, N. J. 

Salisbury, Md. (Delaware-Maryland-Vir- 
ginia Peninsula) 

Salt Lake City, Utah 

San Antonio, Tex. 

San Bernardino, Calif. 

San Diego, Calif. 

Sandusky, Ohio 

San Francisco, Calif. 

San Mateo, Calif. 

San Pedro-Wilmington, 

Santa Monica, Calif. 

WN CO 6 5 Kh. 666 ROC E ESD 

Schenectady, N. Y... 

Scranton, Pa. 

EI RS kb oko aneee cess 


Sedalia, Mo. 


Shreveport, La. 
South Bend, Ind. 
South Chicago, III. 
Springfield, Ill. 
Springfield, Mass. 
Springfield, Mo. 


Stamford, Conn. 


Frank J. Schleifer, Labor 
Auditorium St., St. 


Temple, 
Paul 2, Minn. 


418 


Schachter, 
N. J. 


Leon B. 224 Federal St., 


Camden, 
Harry Cohen, 123 Camden, Salisbury, Md. 


Don R. Evans, 151 S. 
City 11, Utah. 


2nd St., Salt Lake 
Julia Tyler (Mrs.), 1211 McKinley Ave., 
San Antonio, Texas. 


J. W. Howard, 937 W. 
Bernardino, Calif. 


3rd St., San 


John W. Quimby, Rm. 206, 525 E St., San 
Diego, Calif. 


Kistler, 
Ohio. 


Forrest 2919 S. 


Sandusky, 


Hayes Ave., 


George W. Johns, 2940 16th St., Rm. 214, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

Ballerini, 2940 

Calif. 


Anthony 
Francisco, 


16th St., San 


Richard J. Seltzer, 
Long Beach, Calif. 


1239 Locust Ave., 


Thomas L. Pitts, 846 S. 
Angeles 17, Calif. 


Union Ave., Los 


John Wesley Cain, 401 E. 
Savannah, Chatham, Ga. 


62nd St., 


Richard J. Carmichael, 1568 
Ave., Schenectady, N. Y. 


Kingston 


Joseph L. Downes, 1911 Electric 


Dunmore, Pa. 


St., 


Harry L. Carr, 336 N. 
Wash. 


79th St., Seattle, 


Otto Bowles, 201 S. Lamine, Sedalia, Mo. 


Victor Bussie, 3503 
1005, Shreveport, 


Stonewell, P. O. 


La. 


Box 


Tex W. Banders, 
St., South Bend, 


1236 
Ind. 


W. Washington 


Frank E. 7325 «S. 


Chicago 


Doyle, Coles Ave., 


49, Ill. 


Sam Bonansinga, 2140 E. Jackson, Spring- 
field, 


Roy J. Surprenant, 412 Broadway, Chico- 
pee Falls, Mass. 


J. Frank Cline, 
Springfield, Mo. 


309 Woodruff Bldg., 


George M. Friend, Box Newton 


Heights, Conn. 


515, 
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Syracuse, N. Y. 


ce cada se aden Rese Sas 


The Dalles, Oreg. 


Tillamook, Oreg. 


Toledo, Ohio 


TE: cn ingest esikagaande pes 


MS ls eka 64 obese bts seeceveder 


Trumbull County, Ohio 


Tucson, Ariz. 


Ss oo s0ch eds Fen gecnseccesese 


Urbana-Champaign, III. 


Utica, N. Y. 


Ventura, Calif. 


Vincennes, Ind. 


Visalia, Calif. (Tulare County) 


Waukesha, Wis. 


Wayne County, Ohio 


NN OOS vais Sass edvevbeeencn 


Waterbury, Conn. 


Watertown, 


Westchester County, N. Y 


Wichita, Kans. 


Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


Willimantic and Vicinity, Conn 








Nicholas Ferrante, 309 S. Franklin St., 
Syracuse 2, N. Y 


G. J. Le Unes, P. O. Box 378, Texas City, 
Tex. 


Thomas L. Scanlon, 506 Labor Temple, 
Portland, Oreg. 


William H. Howard, 16386 32nd Ave., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Frank Fischer, 2525 Foraker, Toledo, 
Ohio. 


H. V. Robinson, 325 Leland St., Topeka, 
Kans. 


Thomas J. Dunn, 64 Mercer St., Hamil- 
ton Sq., N. J. 


Ruth M. La Polla, 986 Hazelwood, S. E., 
Warren, Ohio. 


Fara Darland, care of 267 S. Stone Ave., 
Tucson, Ariz. 


R. P. Vinall, care of C. E. Wilson, 114 
S. Boulder St., Tulsa, Okla. 


Clifford H. James, 708 S. Grove St., 
Urbana, IIl. 


R. J. De Perno, 5 Rutger Pk., Utica, 
Dis es 

Walter Cowan, 254 E. Santa Clara St., 
Ventura, Calif. 


Walter Reed, 13014 N. 7th St., Vincennes, 
Ind. 


Cc. J. Curt Hyans, P. O. Box 774, Visalia, 
Calif. 


John R. Davis, 606 Hamilton Ave., Wau- 
kesha, Wis. 


Om Dunlap, 423 N. Market, Wooster, 
io. 


F. H. McGuigan, 1003 K St., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 


Timothy M. Collins, 1871 Baldwin St., 
Waterbury, Conn. 


F. Roger Cunningham, 197 Stone St., 
Watertown, N. Y. 


oe Stauder, 53 S. Broadway, Yonkers, 
° Xe 


W. W. Malcolm, 1001 Mary’s Dr., Wichita, 
Kans. 


Mrs. Min Lurye Matheson, 358 Reynolds 
St., Kingston, Pa. 


Emmett F. La Pointe, R. D. 1, Storrs, 
Conn. 
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I SI So. Shanes Seardsudes 
I i oo doo de de ee eeécesces 


Worcester, Mass. 


Yavapai County, Ariz. .....ccssccccess 


We Ss Be io. ook keke wennsdierses 


Youngstown, Ohio (Mahoning County). 


1 


1 


1 


1 


Leo B. Green, Mt. Cuba, Del. 
Frank Harrelson, 1008 Logan, Alton, Il. 


Alfred A. Saltus, 468 Main St., Shrews- 
bury, Mass. 


Paul M. Peterson, 
Prescott, Ariz. 


P. O. Box 1162, 


David J. Hopkins, care of H. S. Lichty, 
Box 1581, York, Pa. 


Charles G. Bishop, care of Charles R. 
Hogg, Sr., East Side Station, Youngs- 
town, Ohio. 


LOCAL UNIONS 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


IO. WOR. Whe Be i Gadivnvecdtevvics 


ROGER, Wow Tee, Whe Wa. avin ckicesccccs 


18032, New York, N. Y. 


18195, Scranton, Pa. 


S0GGR, Maw Tatty. Ba Te vccncdessvcaas 


18267, Cleveland, Ohio 


18377, Brockton, Mass. 


18456, Kenosha, Wis. 


Chicago, Il. 


La Crosse, Wis. 


TO, Mamentat, We Fe. .cccccccccscss 


Cleveland, Ohio 


18887, Philadelphia, Pa. 


18919, Hartford, Conn. 


19322, Kenosha, Wis. 


19340, Milwaukee, Wis. 


1 


1 





1 


J. Bowman, 2561 N. 32nd St., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


William Wolpert, 175 E. Broadway, New 
York, N. Y 


Anthony Varrone, 799 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y. 


Milton Weintraub, 25 W. 45th St., New 
York 36, N. Y. 


Helen G. Milberger, 
Seranton 5, Pa. 


730 Willow St., 


Louis Lufrano, 41 Union Sq., New York, 


aN. 


Andrew Kozak, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


14717 Benwood Ave., 


Francis E. Lavigne, 18 Yarmouth Ave., 
Brockton, Mass. 


Howard Colby, 7954 29th Ave., Kenosha, 
is. 


Lewis Earl Disselhorst, 8 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago 3, Ill. 


Darrell C. Ferris, 711 S. 20th, La Crosse, 
Wis. 


Erwin Stockmaster, care of 1006 Chili 
Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 


William R. McCourt, 3691 Wooster Rd., 
Rocky River, Cleveland 16, Ohio. 


Alex I. Dever, 28 Melrose Ave., East Lan- 
easter, Pa. 


Rido Camarco, 183 Roger St., Hartford, 
Conn. 


John H. Madison, 6212 14th Ave., Keno- 
sha, Wis. 


W. J. Norbeck, 1112 W. Clybourn, Mil- 
waukee 3, Wis. 
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19469, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


19635, Muskegon, Mich. 


19806, Milwaukee, Wis. 


19981, Bellefonte, Pa. 


19985, Kenosha, Wis. 
20037, Crockett, Calif. 
20186, Barberton, Ohio 
20311 (5 votes), 24768 (1 vote), Dayton, 
Ohio 
20467, Chicago, 
20499, New York, N. Y. 
20538, Auburn, N. Y. 
20567, Malden, Mass. 
20572, Toledo, Ohio 
20582, Springfield, Mass. 
20665, Baltimore, Md. 
20711, St. Louis, Mo. 
20890, Geneva, N. Y. 
20909, Rochester, N. Y. 


21108, Hagerstown, Md. 


21479 (2 votes), 21480 votes), To- 


ronto, Ont., Can. 


21481, Toronto, Ont., Can. 


21538, Blackwell, Okla. 


21625, New York, N. Y. 


21664, Syracuse, 


Nello P. Ricardi, 29 Goodhue Ave., Chico- 
pee Falls, Mass. 


Ove Harry Hansen, 2235 Dowd St., Mus- 
kegon, Mich. 


Wilbur Le Clair, 3651 N. 27th St., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 


Harold Dolan, Box 604, Bellefonte, Pa. 


Anthony Ruffolo, care of Harry H. Rapp, 
Rt. 2, Box 64, Kenosha, Wis. 


Charles Francis Cooper, 3415 Clinton 


Ave., Richmond, Calif. 


George F. Sepelak, 300 Newell, Barberton, 
Ohio. 


Robert A. Butts, 4621 Webster, Dayton 4, 
Ohio. 


Paul J. Dorfman, 180 N. Wells St., Chi- 
cago 6, Ill. 


Robert Daubman, 149-20 17th Ave., 
Whitestone, L. I., N. Y. 


Anna Tuleya, 318 N. Hoopes Ave., 
Auburn, N. Y. 


Thomas F. Bishop, 15 Crescent Ave., 
Malden, Mass. 


Earl Tucker, 412 Columbus St., Toledo, 
Ohio. 


Michael Maciolek, 44 Front St., Chicopee, 
Mass. 


Edward H. Johns, 1216 E. Baltimore St., 
Baltimore 2, Md. 


Maury E. Rubin, 4903 Delmar Blvd., St. 
Louis 8, Mo. 


Theodore Amidon, 133 State St., Seneca 
Falls, N. Y. 


Elwood Harber, 57 Dalston St., Rochester, 
N. Y 


James Norris, St. James, Md. 


Max Federman, 547 Douglas Ave., 


Toronto, Ont., Can. 


Al. Ejitvack, 382 Palmerston Blvd., 
Toronto, Ont., Can. 


O. C. Campbell, 222 W. Kansas Ave., 
Blackwell, Okla. 


Herman Silverman, 799 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y. 


Frank Galuski, 62 Frederick St., R. D. 
No. 1, East Syracuse, N. Y. 
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Chicago, Ill. 


, Watertown, N 


21920, 


22006, 


22623, 


22625, 


22631, 


22636, 


22694, 


22804, 


22812, 


23132, 


23160, 


23221, 


23293, 


23433, 


23478, 


Newark, N. J. 


Hamlin, N. Y. 
Cleveland, Ohi 


Detroit, Mich. 


Philadelphia, 


. ¥. 


oO 


Pa. 


Knoxville, Tenn. 


New Orleans, 


La. 


Springfield, Ohio 


Moundsville, W. Va. 


Philadelphia, 


Ashland, Ohio 


Milwaukee, W 


East Chicago, 


Pa. 


is. 


Ind. 


Brockton, Mass. 


Springfield, Mass. 


Canton, Mass. 


Passaic, N. J. 


Balboa, C. Z. 


Alton, Ill. 


New York, N. 


¥. 


Gowanda, N. Y. 


Canandaigua, 


N. Y 


NAMES AND ADDRESSES OF DELEGATES 


Irwin E. Klass, 666 Lake Shore Drive, 
20th Fl. Chicago 11, Ill. 


Salvatore A. Percoco, 25 5th St., Cam- 
bridge 41, Mass. 


William Serile Santos, 316 Jelliff Ave., 
Newark, N. J. 


James Le Storti, 93 Albion, Holley, N. Y. 


Simon Shapiro, 118 St. Clair Ave., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


Albert Del Campo, 13515 Sparling Ave., 
Detroit 12, Mich. 


Eugene Murphy, 7029 Gillespie St., Phila- 
delphia 35, Pa. 


Conley P. Frye, 1126 Vermont Ave., 
Knoxville, Tenn. 


Claude P. Babin, 4421 Iberville St., New 
Orleans, La. 


Betty M. Jones, 1621 Warder St., Spring- 
field, Ohio. 


Charles Mills, 10 Ash Ave., Moundsville, 
W. Vs 


Va. 


Domenic Capitolo, 1239 Spring Garden 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


David Stackhouse, 14 E. 8th St., Ash- 
land, Ohio. 


Alfred H. Greub, 4727 N. 40th St., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 


Adolph J. Longa, 3678 Tyler, Gary, Ind. 


Joseph A. Picone, Plymouth St., Middle- 
boro, Mass. 


Joseph Sledziewski, North West St., Feed- 
ing Mills, Mass. 


Joseph Darling, 43 Bolivar St., Canton, 
Mass. 


Frank Truat, 921 Main St., Passaic, N. J. 

William M. Price, A. F. of L. Bldg., 901 
Massachusetts Ave., N. W., Washing- 
ton 1, D. C. 


Paul R. McCormick, 2019 Chapin Place, 
Alton, Ill. 


Thomas Powers, care of Edward Revere, 
164 Betty Road, East Meadows, L. L., 
N. Y. 

Joseph Badurek, 70 Chestnut, Gowanda, 


Sam Manganaro, 96 State St., Man- 
chester, N. Y. 
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23516, Niagara Falls, N. Y. maak 2 Henry Gozdowiak, 2612 Welch Ave., Nia- 
gara Falls, N. Y. 


23640, Princeton, Ind. .... ‘ “ee James L. De Bord, 1329 Virgel Blvd., 
Princeton, Ind. 


23628, Chicago, III. re erry ‘ a ar a ene. 10140 S. Green 
St., Chicago 43, 


23773, Dayton, Ohio . stu as ove ote James R. Anderson, 425 Elmhurst Rd., 
Dayton, Ohio. 


23823, Newark, Ohio 3 Derrell Johnson, RFD No. 4, Newark, 
Ohio. 


23848, St. Paul, Minn. L. E. Groner, Labor Temple, St. Paul 2, 
Minn. 


23866, Cleveland, Ohio 2 Thomas J. Perlic, 1106 Piermont Road, 
Cleveland 21, Ohio. 


23942, Lowell, Mass. bis panne 8 z Ahearn, 20 Clifford St., 
szowel, ass. 


23908, Montreal, Que., Can. i} Victor Vincelette, 422 Ist Ave., Verdun, 
Montreal, Que., Can. 


23981, Albany, N. Y. é Ph ee 1110 Madison Ave., Albany, 
Ce ee ee rane ee : vee re 432 Hillsdale Ave., 
Syracuse 6, a” 


23985, Hagerstown, Md. .............. —— Ww. ag 39 S. Potomac St., 
agerstown, d. 


24031, Worcester, Mass. ......... 2 Leo G. Dugan, 65 St., Lear Street, 
Shrewsbury, Mass 


24068, Lawrence, Mass. ...........0.2: John J. Havey, 48 Morton St., Lawrence, 
Mass. 


24111, Milwaukee, Wis. .......... : Ray W. Taylor, 536 W. Juneau Ave., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Philadelphia, Pa. die John Czaplicki, 2347 E. Ann St., Phila- 
delphia 34, Pa. 


Winter Haven, Fla. ..... > J.C. Pate, Rt. Box 426, Auburndale, Fla. 


, Cleveland, Ohio ae Otto J. Paukner, 175 Fay Ave., Avon 
Lake, Ohio. 


24410, Leadville, Colo. ........ i Jess A. Larch, 144 W. 7th St., Leadville, 


Colo. 


24428, Evansville, Ind. ds eg ee Po Hartig, Nurrembern Rd., 
Svansville, Ind. 


24659, Rochester, ‘me > Daniel R. Webb, 159 Alpine Rd., Roch- 
ester 12, N. Y. 


24760, Bridgeport, Conn. ........ 7 James F. Burns, 418 Bond St., Bridge- 
port, Conn. 


Torrington, Conn. ... 2 Erie Hohnke, 359 Charles, Torrington, 
Conn. 


Buffalo, N. Y. presi Arthur R. Wismar, 17 Sprenger Ave., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
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BE GU Ie ina sibs ec reldedecus 1 
24866, Washington, D. C. 
24910, New York, N. Y. 
P. 


24928, Ponce, R. 


24935, Gary, Ind. 


No. 





of Votes | 


of each 
Delegate 


NAMES AND ADDRESSES OF DELEGATES 


Foxworth, 917 Leith Ave., 


Til. 


Charles FE. 
Waukegan, 
Charles Brown, RFD 2, Eldred, Pa. 


Richard Dashiell, care of COPE, 1625 I 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Patrick A. McDonough, Rm. 1530, 
W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 


130 


Grant, Calle Bonarre No. 23, 


Puerto Rico. 


Pedro A. 
Plays Ponce, 
1085 Broadway, 


Edmund C. Kuckson, 


Gary, Ind. 


FRATERNAL ORGANIZATIONS 


British Trades Union Congress......... 2 


Canadian Trades and Labor Congress. . 


International Labor Press of America. 


Number 
of 
Unions 


Name 


103 National and International 


5 Departments 
State Branches 
Central Labor Unions 
Local Unions 


Fraternal Organizations 





Unions 


1 Thomas Eccles, Care of British Trades 
Union Congress, Transport House, 
Smith Square, London, S. W. 1, Eng- 
land. 


1 James Campbell, Care of British Trades 
Union Congress, Transport House, 
Smith Square, London S. W. 1, Eng- 
land. 

1 Claude Jodoin, 172 McLaren St., Ottawa, 

Ont., Can. 


Lewis M. Herrmann, 624 Sanford Avenue, 
Newark 6, N. J. 


| 
| Number 
of 
Delegates 


Number 
of 
Votes 


94,700 








DELEGATES AND FRATERNAL DELEGATES 





Delegates from the American Federation of Labor to the International Federation of Trade Unions 


1909 


Samuel Gompers. 


1911 
1913 


James Duncan. 
George W. Perkins. 


*1915 
#1917 





Samuel Gompers 


To British Trades Union Congress 


§ W. D. Mahon 


Henry F. Schmal 








1896 1 S oe $1915 f 2 na —_ 1935 | Dene Lane 
ullivan ahon William J. McSorle 
1896 I Martin — 1916 ge Woll 1936 | Bia Canavan . 
artin Fox John Golden a William C. Birthright 
1897 Geo. E. McNeill 1917 | — Lord 1937 1 John B. io 
1898 James Duncan 1918 §J Franklin 1938 § P. J. Morrin 
— Lloyd = Wen Se Bowen : ( Daniel J. Tobin 
ames O’Conne *Wm. L. Hutcheson « Felix H. Knight 
1899 ; zemen ¢ F. Tracy 1919 John J. Hynes 1939 pont Maloney 
1900 iF M. Hunter 1920 § Timothy Healy **1940 
j Daniel 3: a l a _——_ Conboy **1941 
anie eefe ‘ m. Spencer Daniel J. Tobin 
1901 i ; oaeene - eee oa | James J. Forrester 1968 { 

9 Patric olan < Benjamin Schlesinger 7 Isidore Nagler 
1902 | Henry Blackmore 1922 LE. J. McGivern 1943 } Harold D. Ulrich 
1903 § Max S. Hayes 1923 § Peter Shaughnessy Hugo Ernst 

f i, ne f Anthony J. Chlopek 1944 ) Holt Ross 
W. D. Ryan 99: Peter J. Brady i W. C. Doherty 
1904 D. D. Driscoll 1986 | Edward J. Gainor 1945 a Meany 
1905 J John A. Moffitt 1925 § A. Adamski gig ) Ed. J. Brown 
v” 1 James Wood | Edw. J. Evans 1 | Thos, “Kennedy 
1906 § Frank K. Foster 1926 { +F mane Farrington George Richardson 
| James Wilson Wm. Hutcheson 1947 ) Arnold S. Zander 
1907 § John T. Dempsey 1927 § John Cocheld § Edward J. Volz 
W. E. Klapsetzky ““" 7 Michael Casey 1948 | Patrick E. Gorman 
1908 i Andrew Furuseth 1928 { Michael F. Greene 949 jf H. C. Bates 
| James J. Creamer we’ 1 Wm. B. Fitzgerald 194 Dave Beck 
1909 { John P. Frey 1929 § William J. Rooney ai j Alex Rose 
1 B. A. Larger ) William P. Clarke 1950 ) Joseph P. McCurdy 
1910 § W- B. Wilson 1939 J John J. Manning 951 § Chas. J. MacGowan 
| T. V. O'Connor Ye’ 1 Thomas E. Maloy 1951 ) Richard J. Gray 
1911 § Wm. B. Macfarlane 1931 § Joseph P. Ryan 952 § Richard F. Walsh 
} Daniel J. Tobin ; | Joseph V. Moreschi 1952 ) John R. Stevenson 
1912 { George L. Berry 1932 io. ph A. Franklin 953 § Scott W. Milne 
| John H. Walker ' KE. E. Milliman 1953 ) Wm. A. Lee 
1913 § Charles L. Baine 1933 § Thomas E. Burke 1954 { James A. Suffridge 
} Louis tng sa t Christian M. Madsen 99 l ga L. Phillips 
§ W. D. Mahon ‘ § Michael J. Colleran oxe § C Haggert 
*1914 ) Matthew Woll 1934 ) Edward Flore 1955 ? Mic hart cc. r 
From British Trades Union Congress 
John Burns , § David J. Shackleton ‘ { J. W. Ogden 
1894 ; David Holmes 1907 sone Hodge 1928 (J. Jones 
§ Edward Cowey John Wadsworth J. H. Thomas 
1895 {Sam ¥ Mawdsley 1908 } H. Skinner 1921 i o. Walker 
Sam Woods A. H. Gill E. L. Poulton 
1896 { Baws a . 1909 ic R. Clynes 1922 {e Smith 
dwar arfor¢ Jj W. Brace ‘ R. B. Walker 
1897 1 J. Havelock Wilson 1910 (Ee Turner 1923 i= o Robinson 
William Inskip 0 G. H. Roberts C. T. Cram 
1898 ; William Thorne 1911 1 J. Crinion 1924 i A. sar 
1899 Beem Haslam 1912 J J- A. Seddon 1925 § Be om ‘smith 
? Alexander Wilkie PNAS? rf Smillie “9 1A. A. Purcell 
John Weir ‘ I. H. Gwynne § J. Bromle 
1900 i Pete Curran 1913 | T. Greenall 1926 | G. Hicks r 
1901 1B Ben Tillett **1914 1927 | W Sherwood 
. Arrandale - §C. G. Ammon ‘ John Marchbank 
1902 LE eee 1915 | E. Bevin 1928 i E. Edwards sia 
Wil iam Mullin . § H. Gosling ¢ J. T. Brownlie 
1903 : James O' ney 1916 W. Whitefield 1929 1 J. Bell 
William Abraham 7 § John Hill A. A. Findla 
1904 fee Gignall 1917 } oer Hayday 1930 ; A. Shaw ™ 
William Mosses § F. Hall F. Wolstencroft 
1905 { Davia Gilmour 1918 | Mise. M. Bondfield 1931 15. Beard 
Allen Gee S. Finney § W. Holmes 
1906 i}! N. Bell 1919 | Miss M. Bondfield 1982 ) Charles Duke 


xaavi 








1924 


* No convention 
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From British Trades Union Congress (Continued) 


James Rowan 

J. A. Hall 

A. G. Walkden 
John Stokes 
Andrew Conley 
Andrew Naesmith 
William Kean 
George Gibson 


1 

| 

i 
is R. Townley 
| 

| 


1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 


John C. Little *1945 


Joseph Jones 

J. W. Stephenson 
Herbert Henry Elvin 
jJohn Brown 

Rt. Hon. Sir W. Citrine 


1946 
1947 


{ George W. Thompson 

Edward Hough 

§ Jack Tanner 

{| Arthur Bryn Roberts 

{ae N. Harrison 
W. Bayliss 

iis Brown 


Arthur Horner 


Tom O’Brien 
Sam Watson 
Arthur Deakin 
Robert Openshaw 


1955 


To Canadian Trades and Labor Congress 


1918 
1919 
1920 
1921 
1922 
1923 
1924 
1925 
1926 
1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 


Thomas I. Kidd 
James H. Sullivan 
W. D. Mahon 
John R. O’Brien 
D. D. Driscoll 
John Coleman 
John H. Richards 
Frank Feeney 
Thomas A. Rickert 
Robert S. Maloney 
Hugh Frayne 
Jerome Jones 
John J. Manning 
Wm. J. Tracy 
John T. Smith 
Wm. J. McSorley 
M. M. Donoghue 
H. J. Conway 
Harry P. Corcoran 
Emanuel Koveleski 


1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
*1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
1954 
1955 


Stuart H. Hayward 
Sam Griggs 

W. G. Shea 

John O’Hara 
William E. Hulsbeck 
Walter N. Reddick 
Walter W. Britton 
James Duncan 
James B. Connors 
Thos. J. McQuade 
Joseph W. Morton 
John D. Haggerty 
Adolph Kummer 
Charies J. Case 
Frank B. Powers 
James C. Quinn 
Joseph P. McCurdy 
James Maloney 

M. J. Gillooly 

R. A. Henning 


From Canadian Trades and Labor Congress 


1918 
1919 
1920 
1921 
1922 
1923 
1924 
1925 
1926 
1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 


David A. Carey 
David A. Carey 
David A. Carey 

P. M. Draper 
John H. Kennedy 
James Simpson 
John A. Flett 
William V. Todd 
Samuel L. Landers 
W. R. Trotter 

P. M. Draper 

F. Bancroft 

R. P. Pettipiece 
Wm. Glockling 
John W. Bruce 
Gus Francq 

R. A. Rigg 

Fred Bancroft 
Thomas A. Stevenson 
Wm. Lodge 


1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
*1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
1954 


1955 


Thos. Moore 

J. M. Walsh 

J. A. McClellan 

M. U. F. Bush 

Ernest Robinson 
James A. Sullivan 
John Colbert 

Donald Dear 

Richard Lynch 

Alfred Farmilo 

Wm. Varley 

James A. Whitebone 
William E. Stephenson 
Colin McDonald 

W. V. Turnbull 

Fred J. White 
William Dunn 

J. A. P. Haydon, M.C. 
George R. Brunet 
Rod Plant 


From German Federation of Labor 
1924 Peter Grassman 


From Mexican Federation of Labor 


{ Jose W. Kelly 192 
) Roberto Haberman a 


1941 


** No delegates 


{ Seacte A. Vargas 
Roberto Haberman 
§ Luis N. Morones 

) Roberto Haberman 


1926 


{= L. Bullock 

W. Hutchinson 

; Lincoln Evans 

T. Williamson 

{ Florence Hancock 
s 


Sir William Lawther 
Thomas Yates 
James Kelly 
Alfred Roberts, G.B.E. 
+William M. Arthur 
Edwin Hall 
Charles Geddes 

| James G. Baty 
Arthur E. Tiffin 

{ James Campbell 

? Thomas Eccles 


Joseph J. Kehoe 
E. L. Wheatley 

Claude O'Reilly 

Harry Stevenson 
Thomas J. Lyons 
Arnold S. Zander 
Anthony Valente 


Matthew Woll 

Leo George 

Richard Walsh 

H. A. Bradley 
Anthony Valente 
Lee W. Minton 

John J. Hauck 
Toney Gallo 

Rueben Soderstrom 
William F. Schnitzler 


W. G. Russell 
. W. Kennedy 
. A. Jamieson 
. C. Simpson 
Donovan Swailes 
Joseph Matte 
A. R. Johnstone 


Percy Bengough 
Robert H. Brown 
Hugh J. Sedgwick 
R. P. Rintoul 
Roger Provost 
Bernard Shane 

J. B. Graham 
Gordon Cushing 
Vern R. Metheral 
Claude Jodoin 


Ricardo Trevino 


{ Jose F. Guiterrez 
| Salustrio Hernandez 


+ Did not attend 





Conventions 


of the 


American Federation of Labor 














Year City and State Date 

1881 Pittsburgh, Pa. December 15-18 
1882 Cleveland, Ohio November 21-24 
1883 New York, N. Y. August 21-24 
1884 Chicago, Il. October 7-10 
1885 Washington, D. C. December 8-11 
1886 | Columbus, Ohio December 8-12 
1887 | Baltimore, Md. December 13-17 
1888 St. Louis, Mo. December 11-15 
1889 | Boston, Mass. December 10-14 
1890 Detroit, Mich. December 8-13 
1891 Birmingham, Ala. December 14-19 
1892 | Philadelphia, Pa. December 12-17 
1893 | Chicago, Ill. December 11-19 
1894 | Denver, Colo. December 10-18 
1895 New York, N. Y. December 9-17 
1896 Cincinnati, Ohio December 14-21 
1897 Nashville, Tenn. December 13-21 
1898 Kansas City, Mo. December 12-20 
1899 Detroit, Mich. December 11-20 
1900 Louisville, Ky. December 6-15 
1901 Scranton, Pa. December 5-14 
1902 New Orleans, La. November 13-22 
1903 Boston, Mass. November 9-23 
1904 San Francisco, Calif. November 14-26 
1905 Pittsburgh, Pa. November 13-25 
1906 Minneapolis, Minn. November 12-24 
1907 Norfolk, Va. November 11-23 
1908 Denver, Colo. November 9-21 
1909 Toronto, Ontario, Canada November 8-20 
1910 St. Louis, Mo. November 14-26 
1911 Atlanta, Ga. November 13-25 
1912 Rochester, N. Y. November 11-23 
1913 Seattle, Wash. November 10-22 
1914 | Philadelphia, Pa. November 9-21 
1915 San Francisco, Calif. November 8-22 
1916 Baltimore, Md. November 13-25 
1917 | Buffalo, N. Y. November 12-24 
1918 | St. Paul, Minn. June 10-20 
1919 Atlantic City, N. J. sim 

1920 | Montreal, Quebec, Canada June 7-19 

1921 | Denver, Colo. June 13-25 
1922 | Cincinnati, Ohio June 12-24 

192% Portland, Oreg. October 1-12 
1924 | El Paso, Tex. November 17-25 
1925 Atlantic City, N. J. October 5-16 
1926 Detroit, Mich. October 4-14 
1927 | Los Angeles, Calif. October 3-14 
1928 New Orleans, La. November 19-28 
1929 | Toronto, Ontario, Canada October 7-18 
1930 | Boston, Mass. October 6-17 
1931 | Vancouver, British Columbia, Canada October 5-15 
1932 Cincinnati, Ohio Nov. 21-Dec. 2 





1946 
1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
1954 


1955 





| Cincinnati, 


Washington, D. C. 

San Francisco, Calif. 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
Tampa, Fla. 

Denver, Colo. 

Houston, Tex. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

New Orleans, La. 
Seattle, Wash. 

Toronto, Ontario, Canada 
Boston, Mass. 

New Orleans, La. 
Convention 
Chicago, Il. 
San Francisco, 
Ohio 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Calif. 


| Houston, Tex. 


San Francisco, Calif. 
New York, N. Y. 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Los Angeles, Calif. 
New York, N. Y. 


canceled because of wartime 


conditions 


vxexeviii 





October 2-13 
October 1-12 
October 7-19 
November 16-27 
October 4-15 
October 3-13 
October 2-13 
November 18-29 
October 6-16 
October 5-14 
October 4-14 
November 20-30 


October 7-17 
October 6-16 
November 15-22 
October 3-10 
September 18-23 
September 17-25 
September 15-23 
September 21-25 
September 20-27 
December 1-2 
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PREAMBLE 


Wuereas, A struggle is going on in all the 
nations of the civilized world between the op- 
pressors and the oppressed of all countries, a 
struggle between the capitalist and the laborer, 
which grows in intensity from year to year, 
and will work disastrous results to the toiling 
millions if they are not combined for mutual 
protection and benefit; i 

It, therefore, behooves the representatives of 
the trade and labor unions of America, in con- 
vention assembled, to adopt such measures and 
disseminate such principles among the me- 
chanics and laborers of our country as will 
permanently unite them to secure the recogni- 
tion of rights to which they are justly entitled. 

We, therefore, declare ourselves in favor of 
the formation of a thorough federation, em- 
bracing every trade and labor organization in 
America, organized under the trade union 


stem. 
re CONSTITUTION 


ARTICLE I—Namp 


This association shall be known as THE 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, and shall con- 
sist of such Trade and Labor Unions as shall 
conform to its rules and regulations. 


ARTICLE II—OsJects 


SECTION 1. The object of this Federation shall 
be the encouragement and formation of local 
Trade and Labor Unions, and the closer federa- 
tion of such societies through the organization 
of Central Trade and Labor Unions in every 
city, and the further combination of such bodies 
into State, Territorial, or Provincial organiza- 
tions to secure legislation in the interest of the 
working masses. 

Sec. 2. The establishment of National and 
International Trade Unions, based upon a strict 
recognition of the autonomy of each trade, and 
the promotion and advancement of such bodies. 

Sec. 3. The establishment of Departments 
composed of National or International Unions 
affiliated with the American Federation of 
Labor, of the same industry, and which Depart- 
ments shall be governed in conformity with the 
laws of the American Federation of Labor. 

Sec. 4. An American Federation of all Na- 
tional and International Trade Unions, to aid 
and assist each other; to aid and encourage the 
sale of union label goods, and to secure legisla- 
tion in the interest of the working people, and 
influence public opinion, by peaceful and legal 
methods, in favor of organized labor. 

Sec. 5. To aid and encourage the labor press 
of America. 


ARTICLE III—CoNvENTION 


SpcTION 1. The convention of the Federation 
shall meet annually at 10 a. m., on the third 
Thursday in September at such place as the del- 
egates have selected at a preceding convention. 
If the proper convention arrangements or rea- 
sonable hotel accommodations cannot be secured 
in that city, the Executive Council may change 
the place of meeting. 

Spc. 2. (a) Special conventions may be called 
by direction of a regular convention, by order 
of the Executive Council, or on request of 


National and International Unions representing 
a majority of the total membership of the 
American Federation of Labor, as evidenced by 
the records of the Secretary-Treasurer to the 
last regular convention. 

(b) Special conventions shall not be ealled 
unless at least 30 days’ notice of such special 
convention, together with statement of particu- 
lar subject or subjects to be considered, has 
been given to all affiliated organizations. 

(c) Representation to special conventions 
shall be on the same basis and subject to like 
qualifications and procedure governing regular 
conventions, 

(d) Special conventions shall be clothed with 
like authority and power conferred upon regu- 
lar conventions, its decisions shall be equally 
binding and it shall be governed by the same 
procedure applicable to regular conventions; 
however, such special conventions shall be Jim- 
ited solely to the subject or subjects specifically 
and definitely indicated in the call for such 
special convention. 

Sec. 3. At the opening of the convention the 
President shall take the chair and call the con- 
vention to order, and preside during its sessions. 

Sec. 4. The following committees, consisting 
of fifteen members each, shall be appointed by 
the President: First, Rules and Order of Busi- 
ness; second, Report of Executive Council; 


third, Resolutions ; fourth, Laws; fifth, Organi- 
zation; sixth, Labels; seventh,, Adjustment; 


eighth, Local and Federated 
Education; tenth, State Organizations; elev- 
enth, Industrial Relations; twelfth, Building 
Trades (to which shall be referred all griev- 
ances and other matters pertaining exclusively 
to the building trades) ; thirteenth, Legislation. 

Sec. 5. The President shall direct the chief 
executive officers of three National or Inter- 
national Unions, at least ten days previous to 
the holding of the annual convention, to ap- 
point one delegate each from their respective 
delegations-elect, who shall compose an Audit- 
ing Committee. The committee shall meet at 
such place as the President of the American 
Federation of Labor may direct, and at such 
time prior to the convention as the President 
may determine is necessary for the proper per- 
formance of their duty; and they shall audit 
the accounts of the Federation for the preced- 
ing twelve months, and report upon credentials 
immediately upon the opening of the conven- 
tion. The expense of said committee shall be 
paid out of the funds of the Federation. 

Sec. 6.1 All resolutions, petitions, memorials 
and/or appeals to be considered by any subse- 
quent convention of the American Federation 
of Labor must be received by the Secretary- 
Treasurer of the American Federation of Labor 
at headquarters in Washington, D. C., 30 days 
immediately preceding the opening of the con- 
vention ; except in instances where such reso- 
lutions, petitions, memorials, appeals, etc., have 
been acted upon and approved at a regular con- 
vention of a National or International Union 
or State Federation of Labor, held during this 
30-day period, in which event such proposals 
shall be received up to five days prior to the 
convening date of the convention of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. 

2All resolutions, petitions, memorials and/or 


Bodies; ninth, 


xoxo 
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appeals received or submitted after the time 
hereinbefore stipulated or during the conven- 
tion shall be referred to the Executive Council 
and the Executive Council shall refer all such 
proposal or proposals to the convention with 
the understanding that acceptance of such pro- 
posal or proposals is dependent upon the unani- 
mous consent of the convention. 


8’ Any or all proposals emanating from directly 
affiliated local and federal labor unions shall be 
referred to the Executive Council for considera- 
tion and disposition. The Executive Council 
shall in turn advise the convention of the 
American Federation of Labor of the disposi- 
tion made of such proposal or proposals. 


*Proposals emanating from state federations 
of labor to receive consideration of a conven- 
tion of the American Federation of Labor must 
first have received the approval of the previous 
convention of the state federation of labor 
involved. 


In the case of city central labor unions any 
proposal or proposals to be considered must 
have first received the approval of such central 
labor union at a regularly constituted meeting 
of such organization. 


5All resolutions, memorials, petitions and/or 
appeals received shall, immediately upon the 
expiration of the time for introduction herein- 
before indicated, be grouped as to nature of 
contents, character of subjects embraced and 
committees to which they are to be referred and 
all such proposals in such allocated form shall 
be prepared for distribution at the opening 
session of the convention. 


6The President shall be authorized in the in- 
terest of helpful consideration and expediency 
to appoint the contemplated chairman and sec- 
retary of the Committee on Resolutions and/or 
of any other committee to be appointed and as 
the number and character of proposals may in- 
dicate, and to require such chairman and secre- 
tary to meet either at the headquarters of the 
American Federation of Labor, or at the con- 
vention city previous to the opening of the 
convention to consider propsals to be referred 
to such committee or committees and in order 
to enable them to more speedily and effectually 
report thereon to the convention itself. 


Sec. 7. The convention shall have power to 
order an executive session at any time. 

Sec. 8. None other than members of a bona 
fide Trade Union shall be permitted to address 
the convention or to read papers therein, ex- 
cept by a two-thirds vote of the convention. 


Sec. 9. Party politics, whether they be Demo- 
cratic, Republican, Socialistic, Populistic, Pro- 
hibition or any other, shall have no place in 
the conventions of the American Federation of 
Labor. 

Spc. 10. The rules and order of business gov- 
erning the preceding convention shall be in 
force from the opening of any convention of 
the American Federation of Labor until new 
rules have been adopted by action of the 
convention. 

SEc. 11. 


A quorum for the transaction of 
business shall consists of not less than one- 
fourth of the delegates attending a convention. 

Sec. 12. No grievance shall be considered by 
any convention that has been decided by a pre- 
vious convention, except upon the recommenda- 


tion of the Executive Council, nor shall any 
grievance be considered where the parties 
thereto have not previously held a conference 
and attempted to adjust the same themselves. 


ARTICLE IV—ReEpRESENTATION 


SECTION 1. The basis of representation in the 
convention shall be: From National and Inter- 
national Unions, less than four thousand mem- 
bers, one delegate ; four thousand or more, two 
delegates ; eight thousand or more, three dele- 
gates ; sixteen thousand or more, four delegates ; 
thirty-two thousand or more, five delegates, and 
so on. From Central Bodies, State Federations, 
National Departments, Federal Labor Unions, 
and Local Unions having no National or Inter- 
national Union, one delegate; provided, how- 
ever, that Local Unions and Federal Labor 
Unions herein referred to, located in one city, 
shall have the right to unite in sending a dele- 
gate to represent them unitedly. Only bona 
fide wage workers who are not members of, or 
eligible to membership in other trade unions, 
shall be eligible as delegates from Federal 
Labor Unions. Only those persons whose Local 
Unions are affiliated with Central Bodies or 
with State Branches and who are delegates to 
said Central Bodies or State Branches shall be 
eligible to represent City Central Bodies or 
State Branches in the conventions of the 
American Federation of Labor. 


Sec. 2. The delegates shall be elected at Jeast 
two weeks previous to the annual convention 
of the American Federation of Labor and the 
names of such delegates shall be forwarded to 
the Secretary-Treasurer of this body immedi- 
ately after their election. 


Sec. 3. Questions may be decided by division 
or a show of hands, but if a call of the roll is 
demanded by one-tenth of the delegates present, 
each delegate shall cast one vote for every one 
hundred members or major fraction thereof 
which he represents, provided that the dele- 
gate’s union has been affiliated with the Fed- 
eration for the full fiscal year preceding the 
convention. When affiliated for a period of Jess 
than one year, each delegate shall cast one- 
twelfth of one vote for each one hundred mem- 
bers or major fraction thereof which he repre- 
sents for each month for which per capita tax 
has been paid upon the members of his union. 
No city or state federation shall be allowed 
more than one vote. 


Sec. 4, The Secretary-Treasurer shall prepare 
for use of the convention printed poll lists, 
containing the number of votes the delegates 
from National and International Unions are 
entitled to, based upon the average member- 
ship during the year, from reports made to the 
office of the Federation not later than June 30 
preceding the annual convention. 


Sec. 5. No organization or person that has 
seceded, or has been suspended, or expelled by 
the American Federation of Labor, or by any 
National or International organization con- 
nected with the Federation shall, while under 
such penalty, be allowed representation or rec- 
ognition in this Federation, or in any Central 
Body or National or International Union con- 
nected with the American Federation of Labor, 
under the penalty of the suspension of. the body 
violating this section. No organization officered 
or controlled by Communists, or any person 
espousing Communism or advocating the vio- 
lent overthrow of our institutions shall be al- 
lowed representation or recognition in any 
Central Body or State Federation of Labor. 


Sec. 6. No organization shall be entitled to 
representation unless such organization has ap- 
vlied for and obtained a certificate of affiliation 
at least one month prior to the convention, and 
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no person shall be recognized as a delegate who 
is nota member in good standing of the organ- 
ization he is elected to represent. 


ARTICLE V—OrrFicers 


SECTION 1. The officers of the Federation shall 
consist of a President, 15 Vice Presidents and 
a Secretary-Treasurer, to be elected by the con- 
vention on the last day of the session unless 
otherwise determined by the convention and 
these officers shall be the Executive Council. 

Sec. 2. The President and Secretary-Treasurer 
shall be members of the succeeding convention 
in case they are not delegates, but without vote. 

Sec. 8. All elective officers shall be members 
of a local organization connected with the 
American Federation of Labor. 

Sec. 4. The terms of the officers of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor shall expire on the 
83lst day of December in the year succeeding 
the convention. 

Sec. 5. The President and Secretary-Treasurer 
shall engage suitable offices in the same build- 
ing at Washington, D. C., for the transaction 
of the business of the organization. 

Sec. 6. All books and financial accounts shail 
at all times be open to the inspection of the 
President and Executive Council. 


ARTICLE VI—DuvutTIEs or PRESIDENT 


SECTION 1. It shall be the duty of the Presi- 
dent to preside at the regular and special con- 
ventions ; to exercise supervision of the Federa- 
tion throughout its jurisdiction; to sign all 
official documents, and to travel with the con- 
sent of the Executive Council, whenever re- 
quired, in the interest of the Federation. 

Sec. 2. The President shall submit to the 
Secretary-Treasurer, at the end of each month, 
an itemized account of all moneys, traveling 


and incidental, expended by him in the interest 


of the Federation; and shall report to the 
annual convention of the Federation, through 
the report of the Executive Council. 

£Ec. 3. The President, if not a delegate, shall 
have the casting vote in case of a tie, but shall 
not vote at other times. He shall be required 
to devote all his time to the interest of the 
Federation. 

Sec. 4. The President shall call meetings of 
the Executive Council, when necessary; and 
shall preside over their deliberations and shall 
receive for his services $35,000 per annum, 
payable weekly. 

Sec. 5. In case of a vacancy in the office of 
President, by death, resignation, or other cause, 
the Secretary-Treasurer shall perform the 
duties of the President until his successor is 
elected. In that event it shall be the duty of 
the Secretary-Treasurer to issue, within six 
days from the date of vacancy, a call for a 
meeting of the Executive Council at head- 
quarters for the purpose of electing a Presi- 
dent to fill said vacancy. 

Sec. 6. The President shall be authorized and 
empowered to discipline State Federations of 
Labor, City Central Labor Unions, and Local 
and Federal Labor Unions, including authority 
to suspend and/or expel any officer or member 
thereof, and/or to suspend and/or revoke their 
charter subject first to an appeal to the Execu- 
tive Council and thereafter to the next regular 
convention immediately following. The Presi- 
dent, with the approval of the Executive Coun- 
cil, shall likewise have authority and be 
empowered to safeguard and protect and if 
necessary take immediate charge of all equities 
and properties, tangible or intangible, acquired 


and/or possessed by State Federations of Labor, 
City Central Labor Unions and Local and Fed- 
eral Labor Unions or their subsidiaries or 
agents, whenever or however such equities 
and/or properties may be jeopardized through 
disobedience to the constitution, laws, rules and 
requirements of the American Federation of 
Labor or for any other reason or cause deemed 
imperative by the President and the Executive 
Council, and shall hold same in trust as pro- 
vided by the laws of the American Federation 
of Labor. 

Diseplinary action by the President shall con- 
sist of “emergency action” and “decisions,” 
the latter being subject to the appeal to 
the Executive Council hereinbefore provided. 
“Emergency action” shall be taken when in the 
opinion of the President it is necessary to pre- 
serve the rights of the American Federation of 
Labor, or of any affiliate mentioned in this 
section, or of any officers or members thereof, 
and for the purpose of preserving the status 
quo. Emergency action shall be effective only 
for 45 days unless within such 45 days written 
charges are caused to be served on the affiliate 
involved, or on the officers or members involved 
if they are individually charged. If such 
charges are served then the emergency action 
shall stand until a trial is had before the Presi- 
dent or a representative designated by him to 
hear them. Such trial shall commence within 
45 days after the charges have been served. If 
the trial is before a representative designated 
by the President he shall report his findings 
orally or in writing to the President, who shall 
within 15 days render a decision in the mat- 
ter. Such decision shall consist of a dismissal 
of the charges if found untrue or that they, or 
part of them, are sustained, whereupon the 
President shall take such disciplinary action as 
hereinbefore authorized. Such action shall con- 
stitute the President’s “decision,” but shall be 
subject to change or modification by him before 
an appeal to the Executive Council is acted 
upon. An appeal to the Executive Council 
shall be in writing and mailed to the Secretary- 
Treasurer of the American Federation of Labor 
within 15 days after the President has ren- 
dered his decision. Pending an appeal, the 
decision of the President shall remain in full 
force and effect. 


ARTICLE VII—DutTies or SECRETARY- 
‘TREASURER 


SECTION 1. The duties of the Secretary-Treas- 
urer shall be to take charge of all moneys, 
property, securities and other evidence of in- 
vestment, books, papers and effects of the 
general office; to conduct the correspondence 
pertaining to his office; to furnish the elective 
officers with the necessary stationery; to con- 
vene and act as Secretary at the regular and 
special conventions, and to furnish the Com- 
mittee on Credentials at the convention a state- 
ment of the financial standing of each affiliated 
body; to forward on March lst and Septem- 
ber Ist of each year to the secretaries of all 
affiliated organizations a list of the names and 
addresses of all secretaries and organizers. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary-Treasurer shall keep all 
letters, documents, accounts, etc., in such man- 
ner as the regular and special conventions may 
direct; he shall receive and collect all moneys 
due the Federation which shall be paid out 
only on the approval of the President. 

Sec. 3. The Secretary-Treasurer shall collect 
the interest on all interest-bearing securities or 
other deposit at the expiration of each interest 
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period. The Secretary-Treasurer shall deposit 
in open account in bank or banks in the name 
of the American Federation of Labor and as 
Secretary-Treasurer all amounts in his posses- 
sion not in certificates of deposit or invested 
in interest-bearing securities and before any 
money thus deposited can be withdrawn each 
check shall be signed by him as Secretary- 
Treasurer. A copy of this section shall be for- 
warded by the President of the Federation to 
each bank upon which the Federation holds 
certificates of deposit. 

Sec. 4, The Secretary-Treasurer shall pay all 
warrants regularly drawn when signed by the 
President or his authorized agent as required 
by this constitution and none others. 

Sec. 5. The Secretary-Treasurer shall issue 
stamps to Local and Federal Labor Unions, 
which shall be used by such unions with which 
to receipt for members’ dues. 

Sec. 6. It shall be the duty of each Interna- 
tional, National, Local Trade and Federal 
Labor Union affiliated with the American Fed- 
eration of Labor to furnish to the Secretary- 
Treasurer of the American Federation of Labor 
a copy of all official reports issued by such 
affiliated organizations containing a statement 
of their membership in good standing and to 
furnish such additional statistical data as may 
be called for by the Secretary-Treasurer of the 
American Federation of Labor as may be in 
the possession of the respective unions. 

Sec. 7. The Secretary-Treasurer shall give a 
bond for the faithful performance of his duties 
in such amount as may be determined by the 
Executive Council and shall report to the an- 
nual convention of the Federation through the 
report of the Executive Council, and for his 
services he shall receive $33,000 per annum, 
payable weekly. 

Sec. 8. The Secretary-Treasurer shall submit 
to the Auditing Committee for their inspec- 
tion, vouchers for all moneys expended; close 
all accounts of the Federation on June 30 of 
each year and all moneys received or disbursed 
after such date shall not be reported in the 
general balance account of the ensuing conven- 
tion. He shall print the financial statement 
quarterly as a separate document and forward 
copy to all affiliated National and International 
Unions, State federations of labor, city central 
bodies and directly affiliated Local Unions. 


Sec. 9. The Secretary-Treasurer shall be re- 
quired, with the assistance of an auditing de- 
partment or otherwise, to make an annual audit 
of all books, accounts, records and financial 
transactions, including any welfare, retirement 
or other beneficial plan, of all Local Trade or 
Federal Labor Unions affiliated with the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, and may make such 
audit at more frequent intervals at his discre- 
tion. Officers and representatives of Local 
Trade or Federal Labor Unions having the 
same shall be required to turn over to the 
Secretary-Treasurer or his duly authorized rep- 
resentative all books, records, accounts and in- 
formation necessary to make any such audit. 
If such audit reveals that any financial irregu- 
larities have taken place, or that any Local 
Trade or Federal Labor Union has more mem- 
bers than it is paying per capita tax upon, 
then the President shall be authorized to take 
appropriate proceedings under Section 6, Arti- 
cle VI, to discipline for or remedy the same. 

Sec. 10. Each Local Trade or Federal Labor 
Union affiliated with the American Federation 
of Labor shall be required to obtain a blanket 
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bond covering such of its officers and repre- 
sentatives who handle any of its funds or as- 
sets. Such bond shall be obtained through the 
Secretary-Treasurer of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor who shall have the duty to ascer- 
tain and prescribe that the blanket bonds thus 
obtained are in amounts sufficient to afford rea- 
sonable protection. The costs and charges for 
such bonds shall be borne by the American 
Federation of Labor. 


ARTICLE VIII—DuvutTIEs or FINANCE 
COMMITTEE 


SECTION 1. The Executive Council shall ap- 
point three of its members as a Finance Com- 
mittee, of which the President shall be one. 
This Finance Committee, with the Secretary- 
Treasurer, shall be clothed with authority to 
invest the surplus funds of the Federation in 
sound securities, or to deposit same in bank or 
banks in interest-bearing certificates of de- 
posit. Surplus funds of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor shall be invested in sound securi- 
ties or shall be deposited by the Secretary- 
Treasurer in bank or banks in interest-bearing 
certificates of deposit in the name of the 
Americgn Federation of Labor as_ directed 
by the Finance Committee, and in order to be 
cashed shall require the signatures of the 
Secretary-Treasurer or his authorized agent, 
and the President or his authorized agent. 

Sec. 2. All securities and other evidence of 
investment shall be placed in a safe deposit box 
in the name of the American Federation of 
Labor in a bank selected by the Finance Com- 
mittee and access to said box shall only be 
had jointly by the Secretary-Treasurer and 
the President or the Secretary-Treasurer and 
at least one member of the Finance Committee 
designated by the President. 


ARTICLE IX—EXECUTIVE CoUNCIL 


SECTION 1. The Executive Council shall con- 
sist of the President, 15 Vice Presidents and 
the Secretary-Treasurer of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. All Executive Council mem- 
bers shall be members of a local organization 
connected with the American Federation of 
Labor. All Executive Council members shall 
function as such until December 31, in the year 
succeeding the convention. 

Sec. 2. It shall be the duty of the Executive 
Council to watch legislative measures directly 
affecting the interests of working people, and 
to initiate, whenever necessary, such legislative 
action as the convention may direct. 

Sec. 3. The Executive Council shall use every 
possible means to organize new National or 
International Trade or Labor Unions, and to 
organize Local Trade and Federal Labor 
Unions, and connect them with the Federation 
until such time as there is a sufficient number 
to form a National or International Union, 
when it shall be the duty of the President of 
the Federation to see that such organization 
is formed. 

Sec. 4. When a National or International 
Union has been formed, the President shall 
notify all Local Unions of that trade to affiliate 
with such National or International Union, 
and unless said notification be complied with, 
within three months, their charters shall be 
revoked. 

Sec. 5. The Executive Council shall also pre- 
pare and present to the convention, in printed 
form, a concise statement of the details Jead- 
ing up to approved and pending boycotts (and 
all matters of interest to the convention), and 
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no indorsement for a boycott shall be considered 
by the convention except it has been go re- 
ported by the Executive Council. 

Sec. 6. While we recognize the right of each 
trade to manage its own affairs, it shall be the 
duty of the Executive Council to secure the 
unification of all labor organizations, so far as 
to assist each other in any trade dispute. 

Sec. 7. Whenever the revenue of the Federa- 
tion shall warrant such action, the Executive 
Council shall authorize the sending out of 
Trade Union speakers from place to place in 
the interests of the Federation. 

Sec. 8. The salaries of organizers of the 
American Federation of Labor shall be deter- 
mined by the Executive Council in addition to 
which they shall receive railroad fare and hotel 
expenses when traveling away from the city in 
which they reside. The remuneration for serv- 
ices of members of the Executive Council, fra- 
ternal delegates, interpreters and speakers, or 
other persons temporarily employed by the 
American Federation of Labor shall be deter- 
mined by the Executive Council. 

Sec. 9. The Executive Council shall have 
power to make the rules to govern matters not 
in conflict with this Constitution, or the con- 
stitution of affiliated unions, and shall report 
accordingly to the Federation. 

Sec. 10. In the event of a vacancy of any 
member of the Executive Council, other than 
that of the President, by reason of death, 
resignation, or other cause, the President shall 
make such vacancy known to the Executive 
Council, and shall call for nominations. The 
names of all nominees shall be submitted to 
the Executive Council, and it shall require a 
majority vote of the Executive Council to elect. 
Upon each unsuccessful balloting the name of 
the candidate receiving the lowest number of 
votes shall be dropped. 

Spc. 11. All Local Trade Unions and Federal 
Labor Unions holding charters direct from the 
American Federation of Labor, desiring the 
assistance of the American Federation of Labor 
in trade disputes, shall submit to the President 
of the American Federation of Labor for ap- 
proval by the Executive Council the full state- 
ment of the grievance, and shall receive within 
twenty (20) days from the President an an- 
swer as to whether they will be sustained or 
not, and no benefits shall be paid where a 
strike takes places before the Local Union has 
received the approval of the Executive Council. 

Spc. 12. No charter shall be granted by the 
American Federation of Labor to any National, 
International, Trade, or Federal Labor Union 
without a positive and clear definition of the 
trade jurisdiction claimed by the applicant, and 
the charter shall not be granted if the juris- 
diction claimed is a trespass on the jurisdiction 
of existing affilitaed unions, without the writ- 
ten consent of such unions; no affiliated Inter- 
national, National, or Local Union shall be 
permitted to change its title or name, if any 
trespass is made thereby on the jurisdiction of 
an affiliated organization, without having first 
obtained the consent and approval of a con- 
vention of the American Federation of Labor ; 
and it is further provided, that should any 
of the members of such National, International, 
Trade or Federal Labor Union work at any 
other vocation, trade, or profession, they shall 
join the union of such vocation, trade, or pro- 
fession, provided such are organized and affili- 
ated with the American Federation of Labor. 

Sec. 13. The Executive Council of the Ameri- 
ean Federation of Labor shall only have power 
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to revoke the charter of an affiliated National 
or International Union when the revocation 
has been ordered by a two-thirds majority of 
a regular or special convention of the Ameri- 
ean Federation of Labor, by a roll-call vote. 

A National or International Union chartered 
by and affiliated with the American Federation 
of Labor can be suspended from membership 
in the American Federation of Labor only by 
a majority vote of the duly accredited delegates 
in attendance at any session of a convention, 
voting in accordance with the provisions of 
Section 3 of Article IV of this constitution, 
except in cases where two (2) or more Na- 
tional or International Unions unite and con- 
spire to launch, create or maintain an organi- 
zation dual and rival to the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. In that event, charges may be 
filed against said organization, or organiza- 
tions, a hearing shall be held upon said charges 
by the Executive Council and if found guilty 
by it, said organization, or organizations, may 
be suspended from affiliation with the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor by the Executive 
Council with the right of appealing to the 
next succeeding annual convention of the 
American Federation of Labor. If appeal is 
taken, the suspended union, or unions, will 
have the right of appearing before the conven- 
tion committees and the convention itself, but 
without the right to vote. 

Sec. 14. The Executive Council shall be au- 
thorized and empowered to take such actions 
and render such decisions as may be necessary 
to carry out fully and adequately all provisions 
contained in the constitution and general laws 
as well as declarations and decisions of the 
conventions, and it shall be authorized and em- 
powered to take such further actions and ren- 
der such further decisions during the interim 
of conventions as may become necessary to 
safeguard and promote the best interest of the 
Federation and of all its affiliated unions. 


ARTICLE X—REVENUB 


SECTION 1. The revenue of the Federation 
shall be derived from a per capita tax to be 
paid upon the full paid-up membership of all 
affiliated bodies, as follows: From International 
or National Trade Unions, a per capita tax of 
four (4) cents per member per month; from 
Local Trade Unions and Federal Labor Unions, 
sixty (60) cents per member per month, eight 
and one-half (8%) cents of which must be 
set aside to be used only in the case of strike 
or lockout unless otherwise ordered by the 
Executive Council; the amount received by the 
American Federation of Labor on each initia- 
tion fee from all directly affiliated local unions 
shall be one dollar ($1); from Central and 
State Bodies, $10 per year, payable quarterly. 
Revenue may also be derived from assessments 
when and as ordered by a majority vote of a 
regular or special convention or when derived 
in accordance with the provisions of Section 1, 
Article XII. 

Sec. 2. Delegates shall not be entitled to a 
seat in the regular or special conventions unless 
the tax and assessments of their organization, 
as provided for in Section 1, Article X, and 
assessments as provided in Article XII, Sec- 
tions 1 and 2, have been paid in full to the 
second month preceding the regular or special 
convention. 

Sec. 3. Any organization affiliated with this 
Federation not paying its per capita tax on or 
before the 15th of each month and assessment 
or assessments when due and payable shall be 
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notified of the fact by the Secretary-Treasurer 
of the Federation, and if at the end of three 
months it is still in arrears it shall become 
suspended from membership by the Federation, 
and can be reinstated only by a vote of the 
convention when such arrearages are paid in 
full, as provided in Section 2 of this Article. 


ARTICLE XI—LOocAL CENTRAL BODIES 


SECTION 1. No Central Labor Union, or any 
other central body of delegates, shall admit to 
or retain in their councils delegates from any 
local organization that owes its allegiance to 
any other body, National or International, 
hostile to any affiliated organization, or that 
has been suspended or expelled by, or not con- 
nected with a National or International or- 
ganization of their trade herein affiliated; nor 
are delegates to be seated from locals of Na- 
tional or International organizations which are 
not affiliated to the American Federation of 
Labor, under penalty of having their charter 
revoked for violation of their charter by the 
President or the Executive Council subject to 
appeal to the next convention. 


Sec. 2. It shall be the duty of all National 
and International Unions affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor to instruct their 
Local Bodies to join chartered Central Labor 
Bodies, Departments, and State Federations in 
their vicinity where such exist. Similar in- 
structions shall be given by the American Fed- 
eration of Labor to all Trade and Federal 


Labor Unions under its jurisdiction. 


Spc. 8. Where there are five or more Local 
Unions in any city belonging to any National 
or International Union affiliated with this Fed- 
eration they may organize a Central Labor 
Union, or shall join such body if already in 


existence. 


Spec. 4. The Executive Council and Local Cen- 
tral Labor Unions shall use all possible means 
to organize and connect as Local Unions to 
National or International Unions the organiza- 
tions in their vicinity; to aid the formation of 
National or International Unions where none 
exist, and to organize Federal Labor Unions 
where the number of craftsmen precludes any 
other form of organization. 


Sec. 5. No Central Labor Union, or other 
central body of delegates, shall have the au- 
thority or power to order any organization, 
affiliated with such Central Labor Union, or 
other central labor body, to strike, or to take 
a strike vote, where such organization has a 
national organization, until the proper authori- 
ties of such National or International organiza- 
tion have been consulted and agreed to such 
action. A violation of this law shall be suffi- 
cient cause for the President or the Executive 
Council to revoke the charter. 


Sec. 6. Separate charters may be issued to 
Central Labor Unions, Local Unions, or Fed- 
eral Labor Unions, composed exclusively of 
colored members, where, in the judgment of 
the Executive Council, it appears advisable and 
to the best interest of the Trade Union Move- 
ment to do Bo. 


Sec. 7. No Central Labor Union or other 
Central Body of delegates shall have power or 
authority to originate a boycott, nor shall such 
bodies endorse and order the placing of the 
name of any person, firm or corporation on an 
unfair list that has agreements with any Inter- 
national or National Unions or Local Unions 
until the National or International Unions or 


Local Unions having such agreements are in- 
formed of the request made upon the Central 
Body of delegates and such International, Na- 
tional or Local Unions working under agree- 
ments that may be affected have had reasonable 
time to intercede and until the Local Union 
desiring such action by the Central Body has, 
before declaring the boycott, submitted the 
matter in dispute to the Central Body for in- 
vestigation and the best endeavors on its part 
to effect an amicable settlement. 

Failure to reach an understanding between 
the Unions involved, the entire matter shall 
be referred to the Executive Council of the 
American Federation of Labor which shall be 
empowered to grant or refuse such request. 

Sec. 8. No Central Body or Department affil- 
iated with the American Federation of Labor 
shall reject credentials presented by a duly 
elected or appointed delegation of a Local 
Union chartered by a National or an Interna- 
tional Union having affiliation with the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor; provided, however, 
that upon written charges, signed by at least 
three delegates, any delegate of an affiliated 
Union may, upon conviction after a fair trial, 
be expelled or suspended. Action of the Cen- 
tral Body under this section shall be subject to 
appeal to the Executive Council of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, and no delegation 
representing Local Unions affiliated, as herein 
described, shall be suspended or expelled until 
like action is taken. 


Sec. 9. No Central Body shall take part in 
the adjustment of wage contracts, wage dis- 
putes or working rules of Local Unions, affili- 
ated with a National or International Union, 
unless the laws of the National or International 
Union permit, except upon the request or con- 
sent of the executive officer of the National 
or International Union affected. 

Sec. 10. Local Unions of National or Inter- 
national Unions affiliated with the Departments 
attached to the American Federation of Labor, 
in any city where a Local Department exists, 
shall not be eligible to membership in any 
Local Department unless they are connected 
with the chartered Central Body, nor shall they 
be eligible to membership in the Central Body 
unless they are affiliated with the Local De- 
partment. 


Sec. 11. The representation of local unions 
entitled to affiliation in Central Labor Unions 
shall be as follows: Local Unions having 60 
members, or less, 2 delegates; from 51 to 100 
members, 3 delegates; 101 to 250 members, 4 
delegates ; £51 to 500 members, 5 delegates; 1 
additional delegate to be allowed for each addi- 
tional 500 members or majority fraction thereof. 


ARTICLE XII—AssESSMENTS 


SECTION 1. The Executive Council shall have 
power to declare a levy of one cent per mem- 
ber per week on all affiliated unions for a 
period not exceeding twenty-six weeks in any 
one year when the interests of the American 
Federation of Labor require and when funds 
available from per capita tax are insufficient 
to meet the needs of the American Federation 
of Labor. 


Sec. 2. Any Union, International, National 
or Local, failing to pay within sixty days the 
levies declared in accordance with Section 1, 
shall be deprived of representation in conven- 
tion of the American Federation of Labor and 
in City Central Bodies affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor. 
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ARTICLE XIII—Derense Funp ror LocaL 
TRADE AND FEDERAL LABOR UNIONS 


SECTION 1. Unless otherwise ordered by the 
Executive Council the moneys of the defense 
fund shall be drawn only to sustain strikes or 
lockouts of Local Trade and Federal Labor 
Unions when such strikes or lockouts are au- 
thorized, indorsed, and conducted in conformity 
with the following provisions of this Article: 

Spc. 2. In the event of a disagreement be- 
tween a Local Union and an employer which, 
in the opinion of the Local Union, may result 
in a strike, such Union shall notify the presi- 
dent of the American Federation of Labor, 
who shall investigate, or cause an investigation 
to be made of the disagreement, and endeavor 
to adjust the difficulty. If his efforts shall 
prove futile, he shall take such steps as he may 
deem necessary in notifying the Executive 
Council, and if the maiority of said Council 
shall decide that a strike is necessary such 
Union shall be authorized to order a strike, but 
that under no circumstances shall a strike or 
lockout be deemed legal, or moneys expended 
from the defense fund on that account, unless 
the strike or lockout shall have been first nu- 
thorized and approved by the President and 
Executive Council. 

Sec. 3. When a strike has been authorized 
and approved by the President and Executive 
Council, the president of the Local Union in- 
terested shall, within twenty-four hours, call a 
meeting of said Union, of which every member 
shall be regularly notified, to take action 
thereon, and no member shall vote on such 
question unless he is in good standing. Should 
three-fourths of the members present decide, 
by secret ballot, on a strike, the president of 
the Local Union shall immediately notify the 
President of the American Federation of Labor 
of the cause of the matter in dispute, what 
the wages, hours, and conditions of labor then 
are; what advances, if any, are sought; what 
reductions are offered, if any; state the num- 
ber employed and unemployed; the state of 
trade generally in the locality, and the number 
of persons involved, union and nonunion; also 
the number of members who would become en- 
titled to the benefits herein provided should the 
application be authorized and approved. 


Sec. 4. No Local shall be entitled to benefit 
from the defense fund unless it has been in 
continuous good standing for one year; and no 
member shall be entitled to benefit from eaid 
defense fund unless he has been a member in 
good standing in the American Federation of 
Labor for at least one year. 

Src. 5. When a strike has been inaugurated 
under the provisions of Sections 2 and 3, the 
American Federation of Labor shall pay to the 
bonded officer of the Union involved, or his 
order, for a period of ten weeks, an amount 
equal to ten ($10) dollars per week for each 
member. Each Local Union shall require its 
treasurer to give proper bond for the safe- 
keeping and disbursement of all funds of the 
Local. No benefit shall be paid for the first 
two weeks of the strike. The Executive Coun- 
cil shall have the power to authorize the pay- 
ment of strike benefits for an additional period. 


Sec. 6. No member of a Local Union on 
strike shall be entitled to weekly bene‘its un- 
less he reports daily to the proper officer of 
the Local Union while the strike continues, 
and no member who shall receive a week's 
work, three days to be a week, shall receive 
benefits. Any member refusing other work 


while on strike (providing said work is not in 
conflict with labor’s interests) shall not be en- 
titled to any benefits. 

Sec. 7. Any union inaugurating a strike 
without the approval of the Executive Council 
shall not receive benefits on account of said 
strike. 

Sec. 8. In case of lockout or the victimiza- 
tion of members, the Executive Council shall 
have power to pay benefits if, upon investiga- 
tion, it is found that the Local Union whose 
members are involved did not by their actions 
or demands provoke the lockout by their 
employer. 


Sec. 9. During the continuance of a strike 
the executive board of the Local Union shall 
make weekly reports to the Secretary-Treasurer 
of the American Federation of Labor, show- 
ing the amount of money distributed for bene- 
fits, and to whom paid, furnishing individual 
receipts to the Secretary-Treasurer of the 
American Federation of Labor from all mem- 
bers to whom such benefits have been paid, 
and all other facts that may be required. 


Sec. 10. Before a strike shall be declared off 
a special meeting of the Union shall be called 
for that purpose, and it shall require a ma- 
jority vote of all members present to decide 
the question either way. 

Sec. 11. In the event of the defense fund be- 
coming dangerously low through protracted 
strike or lockout, the Executive Council of the 
American Federation of Labor shall have the 
power to levy an assessment of ten cents on 
each member of Local Trade and Federal Labor 
Unions, assessments to be restricted to not 
more than five per year; and further, that 
there shall always be a surplus of five thousand 
($5,000) dollars in the defense fund. 


Sec. 12. Local Trade and Federal Labor Un- 
ions shall require their members to pay dues 
of not less than two dollars ($2) per month. 
No Local shall be entitled to any of the bene- 
fits of the defense fund unless it requires its 
members to pay not less than two dollars ($2) 
per month. The financial secretaries and the 
treasurers of each Local Trade or Federal La- 
bor Union directly affiliated to the American 
Federation of Labor shall, through the Secre- 
tary-Treasurer of the Federation, bond said 
financial officers in such sum as shall be ade- 
quate to protect its funds. 


Sec. 13. Local Trade and Federal Labor 
Unions shall set aside for the maintenance of 
a local defense fund not less than five cents a 
month from each member. 

Sec. 14. That initiation fees charged by di- 
rectly affiliated Local Trade or Federal Labor 
Unions shall be not less than $2.00 nor more 
than $15.00, and that $1.00 of such initiation 
fee shall be forwarded to the Secretary-Treas- 
urer of the American Federation of Labor, 
together with the per capita tax; accom- 
panied by a monthly report giving the number 
of members paid for, and names of those ini- 
tiated, reinstated, suspended and expelled, and 
number of members upon whom back per 
capita tax is being paid and months paid for; 
on blanks to be furnished by the Secretary- 
Treasurer of the Federation. When dues are 
paid, the Financial Secretary of the Local 
Union shall place a per capita tax stamp in 
the member’s dues book. These stamps must 
be used. Suspended members can be reinstated 
only by the payment of three months’ back 
per capita tax, in addition to the tax for the 
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current month, and a fee of one ($1.00) dollar 
for reinstatement stamp. 

Sec. 15. That traveling cards issued to mem- 
bers by Local Trade or Federal Labor Unions 
shall admit members presenting the same to 
membership in Local Trade or Federal Labor 
Unions directly affiliated to the American 
Federation of Labor. 

Sec. 16. That Local Trade and Federal Labor 
Unions shall be prohibited from assessing their 
members or appropriating their funds for any 
purpose other than union or American Federa- 
tion of Labor purposes. That each directly 
affiliated union shall forward monthly to the 
Secretary-Treasurer of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor a complete statement of all 
funds received and expended. 


Sec. 17. No Local Trade or Federal Labor 
Union, or Central Body or State Branch, shall 
disband so long as seven members or five Local 
Unions desire to retain the charter. Upon 
the dissolution, the suspension or the revoca- 
tion of the charter of any Local Trade or 
Federal Labor Union, or Central Body or State 
Branch, all funds and property of any charac- 
ter shall revert to the American Federation 
of Labor, to be held in trust until such time 
that the suspended or defunct organization 
may be reorganized and ready to confine its 
activities and actions to conform with recog- 
nized enforceable laws of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. It shall further be the duty 
of the officers of the Local Trade or Federal 
Labor Union or Central Body or State Branch, 
which has been dissolved, or whose charter has 
been suspended or revoked, to deliver all funds 
and property to the President of the American 
Federation of Labor or a representative whom 
he may designate for that purpose. 


ARTICLE XIV—MISCELLANEOUS 


SECTION 1. Certificates of affiliation shall be 
granted by the President of the Federation, by 
and with the consent of the Executive Council, 
to all National and International Unions and 
local bodies affiliated with this Federation. 

Sec. 2. The Executive Council is authorized 
and empowered to charter Local Trade Unions 
and Federal Labor Unions, to determine their 
respective jurisdictions not in conflict with 
National and International Unions, to deter- 
mine the minimum number of members re- 
quired, qualifications for membership and to 
make rules and regulations relating to their 
conduct, activities and affairs from time to 
time and as in its judgment is warranted or 
deemed advisable. 

Sec. 3. The certificate fee for affiliated bodies 
shall be five ($5) dollars, payable to the 
Secretary-Treasurer of the Federation, and the 
fee shall accompany the application. 

Sec. 4. The American Federation of Labor 
shall refer all applications for certificates of 
affiliation from Local Unions or Federal Labor 
Unions from a vicinity where a chartered Cen- 
tral Labor Union exists to that body for in- 
vestigation and approval. 

Sec. 5. Certificates of affiliation shall not be 
granted by State Federations of Labor. That 
power is vested solely in the Executive Coun- 
cil of the American Federation of Labor and 
the executive officers of National and Inter- 
national Unions affiliated therewith. 

Sec. 6. Fraternal delegates attending the con- 
vention of the American Federation of Labor 
shall be entitled to all the rights of delegates 
from Central Bodies. 
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ARTICLE XV—GENERAL RULES GOVERNING 
DEPARTMENTS OF THE AMERICAN 
FEDERATION OF LABOR 


SECTION 1. For the greater development of 
the labor movement, departments subordinate 
to the American Federation of Labor are to 
be established from time to time as in the 
judgment of the American Federation of Labor, 
or of its Executive Council, may be deemed ad- 
visable. Each department is to manage and 
finance its own affairs. 


Sec. 2. To be entitled to representation in 
any department, organizations eligible to join 
it must first be and remain in affiliation to 
the American Federation of Labor. 


Sec. 3. To be entitled to representation in 
Local Councils, or Railway System Federations 
of departments, Local Unions are required to 
be part of affiliated National or International 
Unions affiliated to departments or directly 
affiliated to the American Federation of Labor. 
Said Local Unions shall first be and remain in 
affiliation to Central Labor Unions chartered 
by the American Federation of Labor. 


Sec. 4. The fundamental laws and procedure 
of each Department are to conform to, and be 
administered in the same manner as the Jaws 
and procedure governing the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. No Department, Local Coun- 
cil or Railway System Federation of same shall 
enact laws, rules, or regulations in conflict with 
the laws and procedure of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, and in the event of change of 
laws and procedure of the latter, Department, 
Local Councils, and Railway System Federa- 
tions are to change their laws and procedure 
to conform thereto. 

Sec. 5. Each Department to be considered 
the official method of the American Federation 
of Labor for transacting the portion of its 
business indicated by the name of the Depart- 
ment, in consequence of which affiliated and 
eligible organizations should be part of their 
respective departments and should comply with 
their actions and decisions, subject to appeal 
therefrom to the Executive Council and the 
conventions of the American Federation of 
Labor. When an organization has interests in 
departments other than the one of its principal 
affiliation, in which it shall pay per capita tax 
upon its entire membership, it is to be repre- 
sented in and pay per capita tax to the other 
departments upon the number of members 
whose occupations come under such other de- 
partments, but this in no instance shall be Jess 
than 20 per cent of the membership upon 
which it pays per capita tax to the American 
Federation of Labor. 

Sec. 6. Departments of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor are to have their headquar- 
ters located in the city of Washington, D. C., 
and if possible in the same building with the 
headquarters of the American Federation of 
Labor, unless there are reasons to the con- 
trary satisfactory to the Executive Council of 
the American Federation of Labor. 

Sec. 7. Departments of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor shall hold their conventions 
immediately before or after the convention of 
the American Federation of Labor and in the 
same city where the convention of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor is held, at which time 
and place their laws and procedure shall be 
made to conform to the laws and procedure of 
the American Federation of Labor and to go 
into effect the first day of January immediately 
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following, to conform to the date when the 
laws and procedure of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor go into effect. For reasons of 
transportation, expediency and the methods of 
representation, the Railway, Metal Trades and 
Mining Departments may hold conventions at 
other dates and places, and in that event said 
departments shall authorize their executive 
boards to have said departments’ laws conform 
to the preceding portion of this section. 

Sec. 8. The Executive Council of each De- 
partment shall consist of not more than nine 
members, including the executive officer or offi- 
cers thereof. This not to apply to or interfere 
with the procedure on this subject found to be 
essential in the Railway Department. 

Spc. 9. The officers of each Department shall 
report to the Executive Council of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor that the Department 
has conformed to the laws, procedure and ac- 
tions of the American Federation of Labor as 
they affect each Department. 


Sec. 10. In the Building and Construction 
Trades Department (on the basis of its law of 
1913), organizations having seven or more 
delegates, each such delegate shall on roll-call 
be entitled to two votes. A roll-call shall be 
held upon the demand of one-fourth of all dele- 
gates whose credentials have been accepted and 
who have been seated in the conventions. 


Sec. 11. The officers of the various depart- 
ments shall submit a quarterly report to the 
Executive Council of the American Federation 
of Labor of the work done by their Depart- 
ment, and its general conditions. 

Sec. 12. At all regular meetings of the Exec- 
utive Council of the American Federation of 
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Labor, there shall be present, during some 
period of the Council meeting, the executive 
officer or officers of each Department, to take 
up with the Council matters that may be of 
mutual interest. 

Sec. 13. A page of each issue of the Ameri- 
can Federationist to be available to and to be 
used by each Department for official report or 
for publication of some subject identified with 
the Department, each Department to designate 
its officer to submit the report. 


ARTICLE XVI—RETIREMENT OF EXECUTIVE 
OFFICERS 

The President and Secretary-Treasurer of 
the American Federation of Labor, or either 
of them, may retire after reaching age of 65 
years, and after having served 20 years. In 
such event such officers shall have the title of 
President Emeritus, or Secretary-Treasurer 
Emeritus, and shall render service to the 
American Federation of Labor in an advisory 
and consultative status. They shall be com- 
pensated for such service by the American 
Federation of Labor for life in an amount 
equal to fifty per centum of the annual salary 
to which such officer may be entitled at the 
time of termination of services as such officer 
and the same shall be payable weekly. Time 
served as an officer of any organization affili- 
ated with the American Federation of Labor 
shall be included in determining length of 
service hereunder. 


ARTICLE XVII—AMENDMENTS 


This Constitution can be amended or altered 
only at a regular session of the convention, 
and to do so it shall require a two-thirds vote. 
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RULES ADOPTED BY THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


UPON RESOLUTION, DULY MADE, SEC- 
ONDED AND PASSED, THE FOLLOWING 
RULES WERE ADOPTED BY THE EXECU- 
TIVE COUNCIL OF THE AMERICAN FED- 
ERATION OF LABOR, PURSUANT TO 
THEIR CONSTITUTIONAL AUTHORITY 
AS SET FORTH IN SECTION 8, OF AR- 
TICLE 9, OF THE CONSTITUTION OF THE 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, IN 
SESSION IN WASHINGTON, D. C., MAY 
5-20, 1936, AND AMENDED BY CONVEN- 
TION ACTION, NEW ORLEANS, LA., NO- 
VEMBER 26, 1940. 


“1. State Federations of Labor chartered by 
the American Federation of Labor shall adopt 
their policies—legislative, political, civic and 
organizational—to the policies adopted by the 
Conventions of the American Federation of 
Labor, and if any State Federation of Labor 
purposely deviates from the policies of the 
American Federation of Labor, or if any State 
Federation of Labor violates any of the laws 
or provisions of the Constitution of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor or any order of its 
Executive Council pursuant thereto, such State 
Federation of Labor shall be dealt with by the 
Executive Council. In the event the Executive 
Council finds a State Federation of Labor 
guilty after hearing of charges filed, the Execu- 
tive Council may take any of the following 
steps: (a) Forgive said breach with or with- 
out conditions to be fulfilled by said State Fed- 
eration of Labor; (b) suspend said State Fed- 
eration from the American Federation of Labor 
and from enjoying the benefits from said mem- 
bership for a definite or for an indefinite time; 
(c) penalize said State Federation for gaid 
breach in any other way; or (d) if the ac- 
tions of said State Federation of Labor have 
been so serious that all relations between it 
and the American Federation of Labor should 
be severed, revoke its charter subject to ap- 
peal to the next succeeding convention of the 
American Federation of Labor. 

“2. The President of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, under authority vested in the 
Executive Council of the American Federation 
of Labor, is hereby authorized to discipline 
any Central Labor Union or any Federal or 


Local Labor Union and where the President of 
the American Federation of Labor in pursu- 
ance of this authority has disciplined any Cen- 
tral Labor Union, or Federal or Local Labor 
Union, and has suspended or expelled its offi- 
cials, or has suspended its charter, an appeal 
may be taken by the aggrieved party to the 
Executive Council, and if the said appeal pre- 
sents a prima facie case of error on the part 
of the President, the Executive Council may 
hear and determine the appeal. 

“3. The Executive Council shall investigate 
the affairs and audit the books of Federal nnd 
of Local Labor Unions periodically, and if said 
audit and investigation shows that said Fed- 
eral or Local Labor Union has more members 
than it is paying a per capita tax on, the 
Executive Council shall take steps to collect in 
full the per capita tax due the American Fed- 
eration of Labor.” 

Approved by 1936 convention held in Tampa, 
Fla. (page 497, official proceedings). 


THE FOLLOWING RULE WAS ADOPTED 
AT A MEETING OF THE EXECUTIVE 
COUNCIL OF THE AMERICAN FEDERA- 
TION OF LABOR HELD AT THE COSMO- 
POLITAN HOTEL, DENVER, COLO., OCTO- 
BER 14, 1937: 

EXPENSES INCURRED IN RECOVERING PROPERTY 

AND FUNDS ARE CHARGEABLE TO FUNDS OR 

PROPERTY RECOVERED 


“Whenever a directly chartered Trade or 
Federal Labor Union or State or City Central 
Body affiliated with the American Federation 
of Labor secedes or its charter is suspended or 
revoked, and demand is made upon such organi- 
zation or its officers to deliver to the President 
of the American Federation of Labor, or his 
authorized representative, the records, prop- 
erty and funds of such organization, and such 
demand is refused, then all expenses, of what- 
ever nature, incurred by the American Federa- 
tion of Labor in recovering such records, 
property and funds shall be a lawful charge 
upon the property and funds involved and or 
recovery thereof the American Federation of 
Labor shall reimburse itself from the property 
and funds recovered.” 
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Pursuant to law, the Seventy-Fourth 
Annuai Convention of the American 
Federation of Labor convened in the 
Ballroom of the Hotel Statler at 19°00 
o’clock. A.M., Mr. James C. Quinn. Sec- 
retary-Treasurer of the Central Trades 
and Labor Council of Greater New 
York, presiding as temporary chairman. 

While the delegates and _ visitors 
were assembling they were entertained 
with musical selections by Richard 
3Soldman’s Orchestra. 

Miss T.illian Hayes led in the singing 
of the National Anthem, in which the 
audience participated. 


CHAIRMAN QUINN: At this time, on 
behalf of the Central Trades Labor 
Council of Greater New York and as 
one of the officers of this Council I 
want to bid you welcome and trust 
that you will enjoy your stay in the 
City of New York. We recall with 
pleasure that we had the 1952 conven- 
tion of the American Federation of La- 
bor here. We are very pleased to have 
you again with us on this occasion. 


New York City, I belive is one of 
the greatest convention cities in these 
United States. The labor movement this 
morning greets the delegates to this, 
the Seventv-Fourth Convention of the 
American Federation of Labor. 


The invocation will be given by Mon- 
signor John J. O’Donnell, Pastor and 
Port Chaplain of the Shrine Church of 
the Sea, Guardian Angel Church, rep- 
resenting His Eminence, Cardinal Spell- 
man. 


INVOCATION 


(Monsignor John J. O’Donnell, Pastor 
and Port Chaplain of the Shrine 
Church of the Sea, Guardian 


Angel Church) 


O Almighty God, Father of all men, 
we dedicate this Convention to Your 
greater honor and glory. 


Mindful that we are responsible to 
the men whom we are privileged to rep- 
resent, to the Union we are privileged 
to serve, and to the country of which 
we are privileged to be citizens, we ask 
You to guide our deliberations and to 
inspire us with the spirit of justice and 
charity. 


We humbly acknowledge that of our- 
selves alone, we are incapable of carry- 
ing out all of the heavv demands which 
will be made upon the conscience of 
each of us. Help us, then, to put aside. 
as unworthy of our calling. all personal 
vanity and selfishness, so that all of our 
decisions during this Convention may 
be for the good of our membership, our 
families and our beloved country. 


It is in this spirit of love of God and 
mutual regard for our neighbor that 
we ask You to bless our Convention 
Amen. 


CHAIRMAN QUINN: It is with a 
great deal of pleasure that I introduce 
a man who has led the labor movement 
in the State of New York for some years. 
He has been active in what is possibly 
one of the largest State Federations in 
these United States, 
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I present to you Thomas A, Murray, 
President of the New York State Fed- 
eration of Labor. 


This is a proud occasion for me and 
for the organization I have the privi- 
lege to represent. In officially welcom- 
ing you to our state I am conscious 
of the great honor that is being be- 
stowed on the trade unions of New 
York. We are happy that our city and 
state have been singled out as the stage 
for the historic event that is shortly to 
take place. 


Nevertheless, it is historically fitting 
that New York should be so recognized 
because so many of labor’s momentous 
advances in this country had their ori- 
gin here. 


The same can be said for much of the 
social and economic legislation that to- 
day is on the statute books of most of 
our states. 


And then, too, New York is proud to 
be the home state of our great presi- 
dent, George Meany, who will attain 
even greater stature and distinction as 
the guiding hand of the united organi- 
zation. It was here he began the career 
that has made him the world symbol 
of democratie trade unionism. 


The merger of the two great federa- 
tions will mark the beginning of a new 
era for American labor. And that is 
another way of saying that it will mean 
the dawn of a new era for our country’s 
economy. The very foundation of our 
prosperity and high standard of living 
is the purchasing power of American 
workers. The greater the safeguards 
for that purchasing power, the firmer 
will be the base on which we can build 
toward even higher goals. 


With the merger will come greater 
power. But there is a power for good 
and a power for evil. Labor’s goals and 
aspirations over the years have always 
been consistent with the welfare and 
wellbeing of the people as a _ whole. 
Greater power means, in the final 
analysis, a greater responsibility, a 
greater opportunity to serve the public 
welfare. There can be no higher form 
of patriotism. 


CHAIRMAN QUINN: At this time T 
want to present one of the outstanding 
representatives in greater New York. 
He is the President of our Central 
Trades and Labor Council. He has 
many titles. He also is President of 
District 16, International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters, and a Vice President of 
the State Federation of Labor, He is 
one of those outstanding representa- 
tives in our city. 


It gives me much pleasure this morn- 
ing to introduce to our President of 
the Central Trades, Martin T. Lacey. 


MARTIN T. LACEY 
New York City Central Trades and 
Labor Council 
As President of the Central Trades 
and zabor Council of Greater New 


York, and in behalf of all of our 
affiliates, I wish to extend greetings to 


our parent body, The American Feder- 
ation of Labor, assembled here today 
in convention. 


We here in the City of New York 
believe that our city is the greatest 
in the world. We take pride in the fact 
that the American Federation of Labor 
has selected our city for this greatest 
of conventions, and we want to assure 
all of you, that we are at your service, 
and that we will do our utmost to 
make you comfortable, and at ease, 
during your stay here. 


While our American Federation of 
Labor Conventions are always impor- 
tant this one promises to be the most 
significant in many, many years. De- 
cisions of great responsibility must be 
made. Actions of moment, not only to 
the labor movement of the United 
States, to every working man and 
woman, but to the country itself, must 
be taken. 


The proposed merger undoubtedly is 
a matter of deepest concern to all of 
us. Frankly, and despite the fact that 
our President, George Meany, and our 
Secretary-Treasurer Bill Schnitzler and 
others have, tried to keep us informed 
as to what has been happening in the 
negotiations, nevertheless there must 
be a great many of us present here, 
who do not understand fully what is 
contemplated, what will be expected 
of each international union, of our 
state and city central bodies, and of 
our local unions. We know that Rome 
was not built in a day and that labor 
unification in our country cannot be 
accomplished in a day or two. How- 
ever, it will help all of us if we un- 
derstand what is expected of each such 
body and organization, Our leaders at 
this convention will try to make these 
points crystal clear and when we know 
the objectives and paths that it is 
desired we follow we can and will go 
forward to attain those objectives and 
follow those paths accurately and 
effectively. 


We fervently hope and pray that all 
of the decisions made at this conven- 
tion will be wise, and that the working 
men and women of our great land will 
be the beneficiaries of our decisions 
and actions. 


I thank you. 


CHAIRMAN 
President Lacey. 

I now want to turn this gavel over 
to the Temporary Chairman whom you 
have just heard address you, our Presi- 
dent of the Council of the City of New 
York, Martin T. Lacey. 


TEMPORARY CHAIRMAN 
Thank you, Brother Quinn. 


It becomes one of the greatest plea- 
sures and privileges that I have ever 
encountered during a period of 52 years 
to make this introduction. As a matter 
of fact, this man needs no introduction 
to you. But this occasion, being one 
of the most outstanding that has ever 
happened or will occur, it gives me 
great pleasure to introduce to you the 
President of the American Federation 
of Labor and the coming President of 
the merged Federation. George Meany. 


QUINN: Thank you, 


LACEY: 
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GEORGE MEANY 
President, 
American Federation of Labor 


Mr. Lacey, Monsignor O'Donnell. 
Members of the Executive Council of 
the American Federation of Labor, 
Delegates to this Seventy-Fourth Con- 
vention, Ladies and Gentlemen: Those 
of us in attendance at this Convention 
of the American Federation of Labor 
will be presented with the opportunity 
and the privilege of taking actions 
that can bring together after 20 years 
the two major rival federations of 
American labor. 


As to the desirability of this objec- 
tive, there can be no question. Within 
a few months after the split occurred 
in 1935, efforts were made by serious 
minded trade unionists on both sides 
to bring about a re-alignment of the 
American labor movement. I am not 
going to try to go over this effort 
down through the years, step by step. 
but I think it is sufficient to say that 
there has hardly been a single conven- 
tion of the American Federation of 
Labor since 1935 at which there has 
not been some expression on the part 
of the delegates assembled in favor 
of healing the breach and ending the 
division in our movement. 


I have no desire to rehash ancient 
history, to revive the type of argument 
that brought about the division. I want 
merely to submit to you one man’s 
opinion, that whatever the reasons 
were—and there were reasons—for dis- 
agreement on _ policy and _ procedure. 
among those who were in the forefront 
on both sides back in 1935, that I am 
convinced beyond any doubt by my 
study and my own knowledge of that 
period that those divisions, those dif- 
ferences of opinion that caused the 
split could) have been worked out 
within the framework of the American 
Federation of Labor as it was at that 
time. There was no need for a split. 


The very basis of the trade union 
movement is unity. We bring together 
the individual worker into groups so 
that he can present along with his 
fellows his thoughts, his desires, and 
his ideals in principle that affect his 
daily work and his daily life. We do 
that on the basis of the trade union 
philosophy, that in a dynamic society 
such as we have, in a democracy where 
all groups are free to express their 
own opinion and to advance their own 
interests, that the worker is better off 
—and that is putting it mildly— if he 
can advance his own interests through 
his own efforts collectively with those 
of his fellows. 


It is just as simple as that. The in- 
dividual worker, with all of his free- 
dom, under our Constitution, with all 
of his rights and privileges, cannot 
deal with the gigantic corporations, 
nor can he deal on an equal basis alone 
with the employer who has all the 
material advantages over him. So he 
joins with his fellow workers and in 
localities, cities and states, long, long 
ago, before the idea of federation had 
been established in this country a cen- 
tury ago, we found workers joining 
together in their local unions, and then 
bringing their local unions together 


with other local unions, not only to 
advance the standard of life of all, but 
to defend themselves from those who, 
in order to satisfy their own selfish 
desires, would put the worker back 
into the conditions that were not ad- 
vantageous or acceptable to him. 


In this very city here, in the dying 
days of the Civil War, all of the local 
unions got together and formed an 
association because there was a bill 
introduced in the New York State As- 
sembly and Senate to make a strike a 
conspiracy, going back to the doctrine 
of the Revolutionary times. That bill 
had more than a fair chance of passing 
the State Legislature, and these local 
unions joined to defend themselves 
against the Folger anti-strike bill of 
1863. And it was from that group of 
local unions there was created the New 
York State Federation of Labor that 
is still in existence as an affiliate of 
the American Federation of labor up 
to this day. 


3ack in the 80's the carpenters and 
many other trades, despite the difficul- 
ties of travel in those days, managed 
to bring representatives of local unions 
together in one city for the purpose of 
amalgamation into a federation or na- 
tional union of some type. So the very 
idea of unity not only of the individual 
worker with his fellows, but unity 
among unions is basic to the philoso- 
phy of the trade union movement. 

It might be interesting to note that 
in 1886, in the city of Columbus, Ohio, 
two conventions were held at the same 
time, one convention starting on De- 
cember 7—the Convention of the Fed- 
eration of Trades, headed up by Samuel 
Gompers and his associates, who had 
formed that Federation in 1881 in the 
city of Pittsburgh. They met on De- 
cember 7 in the city of Columbus, 
Ohio. They had originally scheduled a 
convention to be held in St. Lougs, 
Missouri on December 14 of that year, 
but they advanced the Convention a 
week and moved it to Columbus, Ohio, 
because there was to be a conference 
of trade unions in the city of Colum- 
but, Ohio. And the records of the 
AFL show that in Columbus, Ohio the 
two groups met. Some of the delegates 
were delegates to both groups. They 
met and exchanged committees. They 
adjourned one convention so the group 
could go to the other convention, and 
at the end of four days of meeting 
and exchanging committees the Fed- 
eration of Trades, established in 1881, 
adjourned sine die and joined the 
Trade Union Conference, which was 
meeting at the same time. So this or- 
ganization that we have today came 
into being in 1886 under its official 
name as a continuing organization of 
two groups in existence at that time, 
the Federation of Trades and the Con- 
ference of Trade Unions. That was done 
because they recognized that unity 
was desirable on a national scale as 
well as on a city-wide, state-wide, or 
local union scale. 

So I say to you 
criticism of those 
things that 


without any 
involved that the 
divided us in 1935 could 
have been settled inside the house. 
There did not have to be any split 
However, that is water over the dam 


again 
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We have made many attempts during 
the years to heal this split, and on 
November 25, 1952 the Executive Coun- 
cil of the A, F. of L. by unanimous 
action instructed its officers to reacti- 
vate the Unity Committee, to contact 
the representatives of the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations and to make 
a determined effort to bring about or- 
ganic unity between the two groups. 

Early in ’53 those committees met 
together after a favorable response 
from the CIO, and it was decided at 
an early meeting that we would try 
to come through with a modest ac- 
complishment, that we wouldn’t try to 
do the whole job in a week or a month 
or two months. We realized that 
there had been tremendous rivalries 
built up, that there had been war, if 
you please, between various unions in 
various fields. There had been raiding 
and counter-raiding, and the Commit- 
tee decided that if they could not, to 
some extent at least, stop this raiding 
and counter-raiding, that we just 
couldn't do the whole job, that if that 
was too big for us then there wasn’t 
any chance of bringing about organic 
unity. So they set out to see what 
could be done to stop the raiding. 


All during the year of 1953 there 
were meetings just as often as the 
committees could get together, and in 
the latter part of that year they came 
up with a no-raiding agreement be- 
tween the two organizations, an agree- 
ment which recognized the voluntary 
character of our association, which 
recognized the autonomy of each and 
every group, but which merely said 
“We think this can work, we think 
this can be helpful, we think this can 
save the time, the energy, and the 
money of these trade unions so that 
they can turn their attention to the 
constructive programs of the move- 
ment rather than be busy defending 
themselves from attack within the 
movement itself.” 


The agreement bound only those who 
voluntarily signed it, and that agree- 
ment went into effect on June 9, 1954. 
And while all of the unions involved in 
both federations did not sign it, the 
agreement worked to the extent of pro- 
tecting the interests and conserving the 
energy for better things of those unions 
that did sign it. 

The official records of the National 
Labor Relations Board show that in 
the first full year of the operation of 
that agreement inter-union rivalry, as 
reflected in the records of disputes be- 
fore the Board, had been reduced 75 
per cent in the first 12 months. That 
was true, despite the fact that the 
agreement had not been signed 100 per 
cent by all the organizations involved. 
There was enough evidence, however, to 
show that there could be a working ar- 
rangement between rival groups, that 
the energy and the material resources 
of the unions, which in the final analy- 
sis belonged to the members, could be 
used for constructive work in behalf of 
the general membership rather than in 
defending oneself with a civil war 
within the union. Those records show 
in the 12 months, as I said, that these 
disputes were reduced to the extent of 
75 per cent. 


As a result of that agreement the 
Unity Committee felt we had a founda- 
tion, we perhaps can create an atmos- 
phere, where union unity was possible 
and they proceeded to work out the 
agreement. It took a number of months. 
On February 9 of this year the Unity 
Committee came up with an agreement 
to merge and on February 10th that 
agreement was unanimously approved 
by the Executive Council of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor and it was ap- 
proved on February 24th by the Execu- 
tive Board of the CIO. 

Then from that point on 
to the Unity Committee, working 
through a subcommittee most of the 
time, meeting every month or two with 
the full Unity Committee to work out 
all the details necessary to bring about 
complete merger of the two organiza- 
tions. Those things have been reported 
to you. They have been published and 
we had a meeting of organizations a 
few months ago in order to get an ex- 
pression of opinion on the questions of 
interest and on the Constitution which 
will govern the two organizations. We 
have drawn up a Constitution and I 
don’t think anyone on the Unity Com- 
mittee will contend it is a perfect docu- 
ment. We have worked on it for months. 
We have changed it time and time 
again but it is the best that we feel 
we can do without further experience 
with this Constitution in actual opera- 
tion. It is a constitution based on the 
objective of the trade union movement 
based on the idea that we must or- 
ganize, that we must always keep our 
actions pointed toward the one direc- 
tion—improvement of the conditions of 
the working people and the people that 
we represent. That means to organize, 
to remove those who are a menace to the 
union men by bringing them into the 
fold and see that they get the benefit of 
organization, to do a better job in pro- 
tecting the interests of the worker at 
the collective bargaining table, to pro- 
tect his interests as a citizen, to pay 
attention to community problems, 
schools, housing and all of those things. 


I say to you that while we make no 
pretense that this is a perfect docu- 
ment, at the same time I can say to 
you very, very simply that we have 
been getting along and making some 
progress in the American Federation 
of Labor over the years, and I can 
assure you our present Constitution is 
by no means a perfect document. We 
had spent a year studying our own 
Constitution in order to codify it, bring- 
ing it up to date, and we had not 
finished the job when we got into this 
question of organic unity. So there is 
room for improvement in this Constitu- 
tion, and as time goes on those im- 
provements can be made. 


However, there is one thing that you 
must bear in mind, and which is more 
important, perhaps, than what is writ- 
ten in a constitution, and that is the 
question of the mental attitude, the 
question of good faith. I am quite sure 
that there is an element of good faith, 
an element of determination to live to- 
gether, to meet the problems of the 
American worker in a way consistent 
with the policies, ideals and traditions 
of those who founded our movement, to 
live up to our responsibilities as citi- 


it was up 
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zens, to help our nation shape its poli- 
cies, so that it can take its rightful 
place and remain in its rightful place as 
a leader in the free world in these days 
of real, tremendous, overpowering dan- 
ger to our institutions and the institu- 
tions of all who believe in human free- 
dom, in decency and in justice. 

Our job is to help our nation formu- 
late its policy in these things, because 
we have an interest, a prime interest 
in the preservation of this democratic 
system, in the preservation of human 
freedom, because, good or bad, there 
is one thing we do know about this 
movement, with all of its mistakes, 
with all of its errors, with all of the 
quarrels we have had from time to 
time—we do know that this movement 
has built up the standard of life of the 
American worker and contributed to 
the wealth of this nation. That can- 
not be denied, and there is nothing 
immodest about a trade unionist say- 
ing that that is so. 

We also know that we cannot have 
this type of movement under any other 
kind of government except a free gov- 
ernment, There are no free trade unions 
in dictatorial countries. No dictator, 
whether he be a Franco, a Hitler, a 
Mussolini, a Stalin or a Khruschev 
would dare allow the workers to meet 
as we are meeting here this morning 
in an atmosphere of freedom, where 
our people can give expression to their 
ideas, their ideals and their principles. 
So we have a prior concern, if you 
please, with the preservation of this 
free way of life. This merged federa- 
tion can very well be a built-in f2uar- 
antee that there is going to be no 
dictator in America, and that America 
is going to continue to fight for the 
preservation of human freedom, along- 
side those who are still free and who 
are still willing to fight to preserve 
their freedom. 

This merger agreement, this Consti- 
tution which will be presented to you, 
is the result of many months of effort. 
I don’t think anyone claims it is per- 
fect. But there is this about it, it 
preserves the traditional policy of the 
American Federation of Labor that 
Samuel Gompers called voluntarism. 
The Constitution which is to be pre- 
sented to you today for your consider- 
ation contains that principle in lang- 
uage that cannot be misunderstood. 
The question of merger of various or- 
ganizations, of course, is in the mind 
of a good many of our delegates. One 
of the duties of the merged federation 
will be to encourage agreement be- 
tween unions that are active and oper- 
ating in the same field, and to encour- 
age that agreement by any method 
that is feasible and by amalgamation, 
if that can be brought about. To en- 
courage it is the duty of the merged 
federation, but under no circumstances 
ean there be any compulsory mergers 
of those organizations. 

This organization was built on a 
fraternal spirit of men who are dedi- 
cated to the ideal of building up the 
standard of life of the American 
worker. Yes, we have a much more 
complicated existence today. We face, 
perhaps, a very trying period. The in- 
dustrial revolution that you read about, 
the introduction of more and more 


labor saving machinery, the introduc- 
tion of this method that they call auto- 
mation, which if you boil it down 
merely means that not only do you 
have a machine to do the work, but 
then you come up with a machine to 
run the machine. It is coming and we 
have got to meet it. 


The over-all threat of atomic war- 
fare is going to be expensive. It is 
going to be expensive for the Ameri- 
can people to keep our guard up, to 
keep our weapons modern, to match 
step by step the progress of any other 
nation, especially any other possible 
aggressor nation in the development 
ot aircraft, in the development of rock- 
ets, in the development of every means 
for human destruction. We must of 
necessity, despite our love for peace, 
and because of our love for peace, keep 
ourselves in a defense posture that will 
make aggression very costly for those 
who would try to destroy our liberty. 
This is going to put great strains on 
the economy. 


It would be nice to say that after 75 
years we have reached the point where 
no one can stand in our way, that we 
are now big and we can perhaps sit 
back with some complacency and say 
we are all right, we are not going to 
get in trouble. But we know that that 
is not true. Despite the wonderful 
record of organized labor in the field of 
legislation—and it is a wonderful 
record—all of the protections that you 
find in the law over the years were put 
there through the efforts of the organ- 
ized minority of workers, if you please, 
who are in the trade union movement. 

But I tell you frankly that in the 
last seven or eight years we have not 
measured our legislative achievement 
on the basis of forward progress, but 
we have measured it on the reverse 
basis of how much or how little we 
have been hurt by a session of a legis- 
lature. So, we are not big enough in 
a good many states to achieve the 
repeal of state anti-union laws, right- 
to-work laws. There is much to be 
done. We can’t rest on our own. We 
have got to meet this challenge of the 
machine. We have got to keep up the 
purchasing power of the American 
worker who is the best customer of 
American business and without whom 
as a full-consuming partner our econ- 
omy would collapse. We have developed 
the machine to run the machine, but we 
haven’t developed a machine to buy the 
products of American industry. That’s 
still got to be done by the human ele- 
ment, 


I have no doubt that we 
this test. I am sure we can meet it 
under the proposals which will be 
brought before this Convention to 
bring about honorable organic unity 
between the two federations. Oh, I 
have no illusion that we can go into 
this merger and iron out the little dif- 
ficulties within a matter of a few days 
or a few weeks; but I am quite sure 
that the leaders of American labor, 
you ladies and gentlemen sitting in 
this room, you know what the stakes 
are, you know the problems that we 
face and you Know our obligations to 
carry on this trade union movement in 
the traditions of the pioneers who 


can meet 
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blazed the trail 75 years ago, and I am 
sure that there is enough wisdom, 
enough common sense, enough dedi- 
cated loyalty to the principles of our 
movement in both the CIO and AFL to 
make this merger work, to make it 
work so that we can look forward, not 
just to the protection of the achieve- 
ments of the past, not just to main- 
taining the standard of life that has 
been achieved in this great country of 
ours over the years, but that we can, 
through this merged organization, go 
forward to an even better day, to 
make a better and more vital contri- 
bution to the community as a whole 
and to the welfare and security of our 
nation. We can and we will face up 
to our responsibilities and discharge 
our obligations to the millions of 
American men and women whom the 
people in this room this morning have 
the privilege of representing. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: I now declare 
this Seventy-Fourth Convention of the 
American Federation of Labor open 
for the transatcion of all business that 
will legally come before it. The Chair 
recognizes Secretary Schnitzler who 
will read a list of convention officers. 


CONVENTION OFFICERS 


Secretary Schnitzler read the follow- 
ing list: 
James C. Quinn, 
tary 
John J. DeLury, Sergeant-at-Arms 
William Kohn, Sergeant-at-Arms 
James Lacey, Messenger 
Paul Ornburn, Messenger 


PRESIDENT MEANY: The Chair now 
recognizes Chairman George Richard- 
son, of the Committee on Credentials. 


REPORT OF 
COMMITTEE ON CREDENTIALS 


Delegate George Richardson, on be- 
half of the Committee, submitted the 
following report: 

New York, New York 
December 1, 1955 

To President Meany, Executive Offi- 
cers and Brother Delegates to the 
Seventy-fourth Annual Convention of 
the American Federation of Labor. 

Your Committee on Credentials, who, 
in accordance with our laws, were ap- 
pointed by their respective Interna- 
tional Presidents at the request of 
President Meany, herewith submit the 
following partial report: 

We have examined the Credentials 
of 834 Delegates, representing 103 Na- 
tional and International Unions, 5 De- 
partments, 47 State Branches, 254 
Central Bodies, 90 Local Trade and Fed- 
eral Labor Unions, and 3 Fraternal 
Delegates, and recommend that the 
Delegates indicated in this report be 
seated: 

Actors and Artistes of America, Asso- 
ciated—Paul Dullzell, H. O’Neil Shanks, 
Pat Somerset, Jackie Bright, Alex 
McKee, 340 votes. 

Agricultural Workers’ Union, Nation- 
al—H. L. Mitchell, 37 votes. 

Air Line Dispatchers’ Association— 
William B. Dunne, 6 votes. 


Assistant Secre- 


Air Line Pilots’ Association—Clarence 
N. Sayen, C. E. Beatley, W. M. Kasland, 
88 votes. 

Aluminum Workers’ International 
Union—Eddie R. Stahl, William L. Cow- 
ley, D. R. Kelley, Claude R. Mitchell, 
199 votes. 

Asbestos Workers, International As- 
sociation of Heat and Frost Insulators 
and C. W. Sickles, Hugh E. Mulligan, 
92 votes. 

Automobile Workers of America, In- 
ternational Union United—Earl Heaton, 
Anthony Doria, Frank Evans, 733 votes. 

Bakery and Confectionery Workers’ 
International Union of America—Her- 
man E. Winter, William F. Schnitzler, 
James G. Cross, Curtis R. Sims, James 
Landriscina, George Stuart, Max Kral- 
stein, 1,364 votes. 

Barbers, Hairdressers and Cosmetolo- 
gists’ International Union of America, 
The Journeymen—William C. Birth- 
right, John R. Robinson, Fred Scafidi, 
Charles T. Crane, George Husk, E. M. 
Sanders, 650 votes. 

Bill Posters and Billers of America, 
International Alliance of — Michael 
Noch, 16 votes. 

Boilermakers, Iron Ship Builders, 
Blacksmiths, Forgers and Helpers, In- 
ternational Brotherhood of—William 
A. Calvin, Charles J. MacGowan, Wil- 
liam J. Buckley, A. J. Eberhardy, 
Harry Nacey, George Nolan, William G. 
Pendergast, 1,507 votes. 

Bookbinders, International Brother- 
hood of—Robert E. Haskin, Joseph 
Denny, Marion Moran, 513 votes. 

Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union—John 
J. Mara, Frank W. Anderson, George 
W. Lawson, Tom Cory, Daniel J. Gog- 
gin, 400 votes. 

3ricklayers, Masons and Plasterers’ 
International Union of America—Harry 
Cc. Bates, John J. Murphy, William R. 
Conners, Thomas F. Murphy, Thomas 
H. O’Donnell, 1,204 votes. 


Brick and Clay Workers of America, 
The United—H. R. Flegal, Wm. Tracy, 
Nathan Duff, Carmine Santo, 234 votes. 

Bridge and Structural Iron Workers, 
International Association—J. H. Lyons, 
J. R. Downes, William. F. Bauers, 
Joseph F. Boyen, John L. McCarthy, 
John H. Lyons, Jr., Thomas E. Mc- 
Donald, 1,331 votes. 

Building Service Employes’ Interna- 
tional Union—William L. McFetridge, 
George E. Fairchild, David Sullivan, 
Walter D. Collins, George Hardy, 
Thomas Burke, Thomas Shortman, 2,053 
votes, 

Carmen of America, Brotherhood 
Railway—aA. J. Bernhardt, C. W. Burch- 
field, Joseph L. Duffin, E. C. Doll, J. F. 
Winters, Steve Zloty, 1,160 votes. 

Carpenters and Joiners of America, 
United Brotherhood of—M. A. Hutche- 
son, John R. Stevenson, O. Wm. Blaier, 
Albert E. Fischer, Frank Chapman, 
Charles W. Hanson, Ted Kenney, Ken- 
neth Davis, Carl Reiter, 7,500 votes. 


Cement, Lime and Gypsum Workers’ 
International Union, United-—Felix C. 
Jones, Toney Gallo, William Schoen- 
berg, Reuben Roe, Lawrence Taub, 352 
votes. 


Chemical 
tional—Edw. Fee 


Interna- 
Marshall 


Workers’ Union, 
Moffett, 
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John E. 
Walter L. 


Shafer, A. Vincent Busby, 
Lewis, Gordon Mcllwain, 
Mitchell, 794 votes. 

Cigarmakers’ International Union of 
America—Mario Azpeitia, Ernest Campo, 
Sarah M. Haines, 92 votes. 

Cleaning and Dye House Workers, 
International Association of—W. S. 
Gross, John Zitello, M. J. Minaden, Mor- 
ris Tusher, 165 votes. 

Clerks, National Federation of Post 
Oftice—Leo E. George, E. C. Hallbeck, 
Rudolph D. Anderson, Percy W. Bir- 
chard, Robert C. Durand, Clifford A. 
Oglesby, 975 votes. 

Clerks, Brotherhood of 
George M. Harrison, Phil E. Ziegler, 
J. H. Sylvester, G. B. Goble, Robert 
Morgan, L. B. Snedden, George O. Price, 
Daniel J. Sullivan, 2,642 votes. 

Clerks’ International Association, Re- 
tail—James A. Suffridge, Vernon A. 
Housewright, Guy A. Sackett, Frank 
C. Shea, Samuel J. Meyers, Anthony B. 
Crossler, Paul Lafayette, Paul W. Han- 
sen, 2,591 votes. 

Coopers’ International Union of North 
America—James J. Doyle, 33 votes. 

Distillery, Rectifying and Wine 
Workers’ International Union— George 
J. Oneto, Hobert Autterson, Alfred Fon- 
tana, 255 votes. 

Doll and Toy Workers of United 
States and Canada, International Union 
of—Harry O. Damino, Milton Gordon, 
Emanuel Diana, 142 votes. 

Electrical Workers, International 
Brotherhood of—Gordon M. Freeman, 
Joseph D. Keenan, Frank Riley, Hor- 
ace Dove, Joseph W. Liggett, Charles 
M. Paulsen, 4,602 votes. 

Elevator Constructors, International 
Union of—Edward A. Smith, Edwin C. 
Magee, Frank Feeney, Jr., 102 votes. 

Engineers, International Union of 
Operating—Wm. E. Maloney, Chas. B. 
Gramling, Joseph J. Delaney, Frank P. 
Converse, Victor S. Swanson, Wm. J. 
Stuhr, Hunter P. Wharton, 2,000 votes. 

Engineers, American Federation of 
Technical—Russell M. Stephens, J. 
Lawrence Raimist, Foster J. Pratt, 102 
votes. 

Engravers and Marking 
Workers’ Union, International 
Conrad Woelfel, 4 votes. 

Engravers’ Union of North America, 
International Photo—Wilfred T. Con- 
nell, Matthew Woll, Henry F. Schmal, 
156 votes. 

Fire Fighters, International Associa- 
tion of—John P. Redmond, George J. 
Richardson, Howard P. Barry, Michael 
F. Smith, Robert Beale, James McGuire, 
717 votes. 

Firemen 
Protherhood 
George Wright, 
James Kennedy, 
berger, 567 votes. 

Flight Engineers’ International Asso- 
ciation—William D. Kent, 14 votes. 

Garment Workers of America, United 

Joseph P. McCurdy, E. Hogan, 
Madge King, Emily Jordan, A. Berkson, 
400 votes. 

Garment Workers’ Union, Interna- 
tional Ladies—David Dubinsky, Luigi 
Antonini, Isidore Nagler, Charles 5B. 
Zimmerman, Joseph Breslaw, Morris 
Bialis, Samuel Otto, Louis Stulberg, 
3,827 votes. 

Glass Bottle Blowers’ Association of 
the United States and Canada—Lee W. 


Railway— 


Device 
Metal— 


International 

Matz, 
Tormey, 
Freden- 


and Oilers, 
of—Anthony_ E. 

Robert J. 

William E. 


Minton, Raymond H. Dalton, J. Belton 
Warren, Wynema Ray, James J. Giaco- 
belli, 470 votes. 

Glass Cutters’ League of 
Window—Marcel R, 
votes. 

Glass Workers’ Union, American 
Flint—Harry H. Cook, Bennie Mangio- 
pane, William McMullen, Charles M. 
Scheff, 281 votes. 

Glove Workers’ Union of America, 
International—Thomas Durian, 29 votes. 

Government Employes, American Fed- 
eration of—James A. Campbell, Timothy 
J. Kelly, Henrietta E. Olding, 471 votes. 

Granite Cutters’ International Asso- 
ciation of America, The—Costanzo Pag- 
nano, 40 votes. 

Handbag, Luggage, Belt and Novelty 
Workers’ Union, International—Ossip 
Walinsky, Norman Zukowsky, Philip 
Lubliner, Edward Friss, 298 votes. 

Hatters, Cap and Millinery Workers’ 
International Union, United — Alex 
Rose, Marx Lewis, Samuel Hershkow- 
itz, Max Zaritsky, Nathaniel Spector, 
320 votes. 

Hod Carriers, Building and Common 
Laborers’ Union of America, Interna- 
tional—Jos. V. Moreschi, Vincent F. 
Morreale, Charles J. Sullivan, Robert B. 
Sheets, Lee Lalor, Peter Fosco, John W. 
Garvey, Charles Graziano, 3,724 votes. 

Horse Shoers of United States and 
Canada, International Union of Journey- 
men—George C. Miller, 2 votes. 

Hosiery Workers, American Federa- 
tion of—Andrew Janaskie, Fred G. 
Held, Major Banachowicz, 150 votes. 

Hotel and Restaurant Employes and 
Bartenders’ International Union— Ed 
S. Miller, Jack Weinberger, David 
Siegal, T. C. Rogan, Lawrence H. Sar- 
ricks, John L. Cooper, Ida M. Peterson, 
Louis Koenig, 3,000 votes. 

Insurance Agents’ International 
Union—George L. Russ, Max Shine, 
Charles G. Heisel, 125 votes. 

Jewelry Workers’ Union, Interna- 
tional—Joseph Morris, Hyman J. Pow- 
ell, A. Herbert Barenboim, Harry Spod- 
ick, 205 votes. 

Lathers, International Union of 
Wood, Wire and Metal—William J. 
McSorley, Lloyd A. Mashburn, Walter 
M. Matthews, 155 votes. 

Laundry Workers’ International Union 
—Sam J. Byers, E. C. James, Charles 
Naddeo, Amy Ballinger, Winfield Chas- 
mar, Mischa Gershman, 722 votes. 

Letter Carriers, National Association 
of—William C. Doherty, Peter J. Cahill, 
James C. Stocker, William F. Farrell, 
J. Byron Merritt, Henry Anderson, 1,000 
votes. 

Longshoremen, A. F. of L., Inter- 
national Brotherhood of—Larry Long, 
E. L. Slaughter, Frank Yeager, 81 votes. 

Machinists, International Association 
of—A. J. Hayes, Eric Peterson, Elmer 
E. Walker, Fred H. Coonley, E. R. 
White, William Dameron, John Snider, 
D. M. Burrows, Thomas Carey, 6,269 
votes. 

Maintenance of Way Employees, 
3rotherhood of—T. C. Carroll, A. Shoe- 
make, J. P. Wilson, R. Freccia, H. L. 
Padgett, C. L. Lambert, R. L. Bailey, 
1,591. 

Marble, Slate and Stone Polishers, 
Rubbers and Sawyers. Tile and Marble 
Setters Helpers and Terrazzo Helpers. 
International Association of — William 
McCarthy, John J. Conway, 60 votes. 


America, 
Boucher, Sr., 16 
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Masters, Mates and Pilots, Interna- 
tional Organization of—C. T, Atkins, 
J. M. Bishop, R. D, Lurvey, 95 votes. 

Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen 
of North America, Amalgamated—Earl 
W. Jimerson, Patrick E. Gorman, T. J. 
Lloyd, Joseph Belsky, R. Emmett Kelly, 
Karl Miller, Max Block, Marvin W. 
Hook, 2,627 votes. 

Metal Workers’ International Asso- 
ciation, Sheet—Robert Byron, A, H. 
Cronin, C. D. Bruns, Edward Carlough, 
Frank Bonadio, 500 votes. 

Millers, American Federation of Grain 
—S. P. Ming, H. A. Schneider, Marion 
C. Frazier, George D. Weiny, 327 votes. 

Molders and Foundry Workers’ Union 
of North America, International — 
Chester A. Sample, Carl Maddox, Levi 
Collette, Frank L. Weise, George Scan- 
lan, Alphonse Stein, 670 votes. 

Musicians, American Federation of— 
James C, Petrillo, Ed. Charette, Edward 
Ringius, Frank B. Field, Robert Sidell, 
Charles L. Bagley, Hal C. Davis, 2,498 
votes. 

Office Employes’ International Union 
—Howard Coughlin, J. Howard Hicks, 
Nicholas Juliano, 438 votes. 

Painters, Decorators and _  Paper- 
hangers of America, Brotherhood of— 
Lawrence M. Raftery. William H. Rohr- 
berg, Peter Yablonsky, Frank Owens, 
James Meehan, Herbert Baker, Julius 
Skoglund, 1,821 votes. 

Paper Makers, International Brother- 
hood of—Paul L. Phillins, Joseph Addy, 
John R. Jones, John W. Bailey, Al. E. 
Brown, 597 votes. 

Pattern Makers’ League of North 
America—George Q. Lynch, 110 votes. 

Plasterers and Cement Masons’ Tnter- 
national Association of the United 
States and Canada. Onerative—John E. 
Rooney, Edward J. Leonard, John J. 
Hauck. John J. Brennan, Benedict Tan- 
tillo, 604 votes. 

Plumbing and Pipe Fitting Industry 
of the United States and Canada, 
United Association of Journeymen and 
Avprentiess of the—Peter T. Schoemann, 
George Meany, Faward J. Hillock, Wil- 
liam J Mel aughlin, Frank De Nike 
Thomas J. Murray, Gene Murray, 2,000 
votes. 

Polishers. Buffers, Platers and Help- 
ers’ Tnternational Union. Metal—Ray 
Muehthoffer, Dennis J. Oates, Irving 
Weisler, 154 votes. 

Porters, Brotherhood of Sleening Car 
—A. Philip Randolph. Milton P. Web- 
ster, C. L. Dellums, 100 votes. 

Post Office and Railway Mail Hand- 
lers, National Association of—Andrew 
W. Carniato, 12 votes. 

Postal Transport Association. Na- 
tional—Wm. Thomas. John L, Reilly. 
Paul A. Nagle, W. J. Legge, Jr., 225 
votes. 

Potters, International Brotherhood of 
Overative—Frank Hull. ance Ansell, 
Rav Coberly, C. Frank Dales, 234 votes. 

Printers. Die Stamners and En- 
gravers’ Union of North America, In- 
ternational Plate—Harold D. Brockwell, 
8 votes. 

Printing Pressmen’s and Assistants’ 
Union of North America, International 


— Thomas E. Dunwody, George L. 
Googe, IF’. W, Maxted, Anthony J. De 
Andrade, Walter ‘lurner, Alexander J. 
Rohan, 875 votes. 

Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Work- 
ers or the United States and Canada, 
International Brotherhood oft—John P. 
Burke, Elmer P. Meinz, Charles E. 
Stewart, Joseph Tonelli, Henry Segal, 
Bernard Cianciulli, Harriet Wray, 1,537 
votes. 

Radio and Television Directors’ Guild 
—Newman H. Burnett, 8 votes. 

Railway Employes of America, Amal- 
gamated Association of Street and 
Electric—A. L. Spradling, Sam B. Ber- 
rong, Michael M. Mastrian, Louis R. 
White, Vincent Galasso, Frank L. 
Shaughnessy, Daniel J. McNamara, 
1,389 votes, 

Railway Patrolmen’s International 
Union—John V. MacDonald, 29 votes. 


Roofers’ Damp and Waterproof 
Workers’ Association, United Slate, Tile 
and Composition—Charles D. Aquadro, 
Dean Moore, John A. McConaty, Ben 
D. Vetter, 178 votes. 

Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America—Harry Lundeberg, Paul 
Hall, Andrea Gomez, John M. Fox, Hal 
C. Banks, 415 votes, 

Signalmen of America, Brotherhood 
Railroad—Jesse Clark, C. K. Fields, 
S. H. Howard, 153 votes. 

Special Delivery Messengers, The Na- 
tional Association of—George L. War- 
fel, 20 votes. 

Stage Employes and Moving Picture 
Machine Operators of the United States 
and Canada, International Alliance of 
Theatrical—Richard F, Walsh, Harland 
Holmden, Thomas V. Green, James Mc- 
Nabb, Michael J. Mungovan, 460 votes. 

State, County and Municipal Em- 
ployes, American Federation of—Arnold 
S. Zander, Gordon W, Chapman, Thomas 
E. Morgan, Alvin R. Ruthenberg, Wil- 
liam J. McEntee, Jerry Wurf, 990 votes. 

Stereotypers and Electrotypers’ Union 
of North America, International—Leo J, 
Buckley, Frank Farrenkopf, 124 votes. 

Stone Cutters’ Association of North 
America, Journeymen—Frank De Pace, 
19 votes. 

Stove Mounters’ International Union 
—Joseph Lewis, James M. Roberts, 
Edw. W. Kaiser, 95 votes. 

Switchmen’s Union of North America 
—William A. Fleete, Daniel W. Collins, 
105 votes, 

Teachers, American Federation of— 
Carl J. Megel, Arthur A. Elder. Selma 
M. Borchardt, John M. Fewkes, Herrick 
S. Roth, 400 votes. 

Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehouse- 
men and Helpers of America, Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of—Dave Beck, 
John F. English. John L. Biggers, Rob- 
ert Lester, Peter J. Postma, B. _I. 
Bowen, Joseph Cleary, William M. 
Hicks, Tawrence’ Steinberg, Ralph 
Clare, 12,298 votes. 

Telegraphers, The Order of Railroad 
—G. E. Leighty, FE. J. Manion. 300 votes. 

Telegranhers’ Union, The Commercial 
—W. L. Allen. 288 votes. 

Textile Workers of America, United 
—Anthony Valente, Lloyd Klenert, Jo- 
seph Jacobs, Frank Sgambato, Francis 
Schaufenbil, 487 votes. 
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Tobacco Workers’ International Union 
—John O'Hare, S. E. Blane, R, J. Petree, 
267 votes. 

Typographical Union, International— 
Woodruff Randolph, J. Arthur Moriarty, 
Ernest M. Hathaway, Wallace C. Reilly, 
Lewis M. Herrmann, Fred H. Brigham, 
780 votes. 

Upholsterers’ International Union of 
North America—Sal B. Hoffmann, Alfred 
R. Rota, Tony Remshardt, George 
Bucher, R. Alvin Albarino, 506 votes. 

Yardmasters of America, Railroad— 
Milton G. Schoch, W. Fred Meyer, 40 
votes. 


DEPARTMENTS 


Building and Construction Trades De- 
partment—Richard J. Gray, 1 vote. 

Maritime Trades Department—Morris 
Weisberger, 1 vote. 

Metal Trades Department—James A. 
Brownlow, 1 vote. 

Railroad Employes’ 
Michael Fox, 1 vote. 

Union Label and Service Trades De- 
partment—Raymond F. Leheney, 1 vote. 


STATE FEDERATIONS OF LABOR 


Alabama—P. G. Holley, 1 vote. 

Arizona—Keene S. Brown, 1 vote. 

Arkansas—Vernon E. McKimmey, 1 
vote. 

California—C. J. Haggerty, 1 vote. 

Colorado—Frank G. van Portfliet, 
vote. 

Connecticut—Joseph M. 
vote. 

Delaware—Gene Derrickson, 1 vote. 

Florida—Frank G. Roche, 1 vote. 

Georgia—F. H. King, 1 vote. 

Idaho—Elmer F. McIntire, 1 vote. 

Illinois—Reuben G. Soderstrom, 1 vote. 

Indiana—Carl1 H. Mullen, 1 vote. 

Iowa—Ray Mills, 1 vote. 

Kansas—F. E. Black, 1 vote. 

Kentucky—Oscar J. Cole, 1 vote. 

Louisiana—E, J. Bourg, 1 vote. 


Maine—Benjamin J. Dorsky, 1 vote. 
Maryland-District of Columbia—Clem- 
ent F. Preller, 1 vote. 
Massachusetts—Kenneth J. Kelley, 1 
vote. 
Michigan—John H. Thorpe, 1 vote. 
Minnesota—Neil C. Sherburne, 1 vote 
Mississippi—W. L. Hines, 1 vote. 
Missouri—John I. Rollings, 1 vote. 
Montana—James S. Umber, 1 vote. 
Nebraska—Gordon C. Preble, 1 vote. 
Nevada—James G. Ryan, 1 vote. 
New Hampshire—Joseph Moriarty, 1 
vote. 
New Jersey—Louis P. Marciante, 1 
vote. 
New Mexico—wW. S. Roberts, 1 vote. 
New York—Thomas A. Murray, 1 vote. 
North Carolina—wW. M. Barbee, 1 vote. 
Ohio—Phil Hannah, 1 vote. 
Oklahoma—James A. Gillen, 1 vote. 
Oregon—James T. Marr, 1 vote. 
Pennsylvania—Joseph A. McDonough, 
1 vote. 
Puerto 
vote. 
Rhode Island—Edwin C. Brown. 1 vote. 
South Carolina—Earle R. Britton, 1 


Department— 


Rourke, 


Rico—Hipolito Marcano, 1 


Vv 


ote. 
South Dakota—Albert J. Maag, 1 vote. 


Tennessee—Stanton E. Smith, 1 vote. 
Texas—Jerry R. Holleman, 1 vote. 
Utah—David S. Turner, 1 vote. 
Vermont—cC. E. St. Amour, 1 vote. 


Virginia—I. C. Welsted, 1 vote. 

Washington—E. M. Weston, 1 vote. 

West Virginia—E. A. Carter, 1 vote. 

Wisconsin—George A. Haberman, 
vote. 

W yoming—Frank E. Tucker, 1 vote. 


CENTRAL LABOR UNIONS 


Akron, Ohio—L. W. Radabaugh, 1 vote. 

Albany, N. Y.—Joseph P. Cerutti, 1 
vote. 

Albuquerque, New Mex.—J. B. McCoy, 
1 vote. 

Alexandria, Arlington and Fairfax 
—n Va.—Herbert M. Koehne, 1 
vote. 

Alton, Ill.—James E. Blakely, 1 vote. 

Anchorage, Alaska—Harold Groothuis, 
1 vote. 

Ann Arbor, Mich. (Washtenaw County) 
—Wayne Predmore, 1 vote. 

Ashland County, Ohio—Wade A. Hack- 
ett, 1 vote. 

Astoria, Oregon—M. J. McClure, 1 vote. 

Atlanta, Ga.—J. O. Moore, 1 vote. 

yaaa City, N. J.—John Moretti, 1 
vote. 

Auburn, N. Y.—Canio Maggio, 1 vote. 

Augusta, Ga.—W. A. Rowe, 1 vote. 

Baltimore, Md.—Francis S. Filbey, 1 
vote. 

Barberton, Ohio—Lewis Whitman, 1 
vote. 

Barre, 
vote. 

Bay City, Mich.—Myra K. Wolfgang, 
1 vote. 

Beaver County, Pa.—James J. Russo, 
1 vote. 

Bedford, Ind.—James Ashley, 1 vote. 

Belleville, I1l.—William P. Reichling, 
1 vote. 

Benton Harbor, Mich.—Taylor Mar- 
shall Knox, 1 vote. 

Bergen County, N. J.—Arthur Seward, 
1 vote. 

Binghamton, N. Y.—Maurice J. Quain, 
1 vote. 

Blair County, Pa. 
1 vote. 

Bloomington, Ind.—Earl 
1 vote. 

Birmingham, 
1 vote. 

Blue Island, Ill.—Robert A. Nielubow- 
ski, 1 vote. 

Boston, Mass. 
1 vote. 

Bridgeport, Conn.—Joseph P. Cleary, 
1 vote. 

Brockton, Mass.—Henry J. Brides, 1 


vote, 
Y.—John J. 


Buffalo, N. 
vote. 

Butler, Pa.—Joseph H. Sabel, 1 vote 

Calumet, Ill.—Joseph Moenich, 1 vote. 

Cambridge, Mass.—Edward T. Sulli- 
van, 1 vote. 

Camden, N. J.—Joseph J. McComb, 1 
vote. 

Canton, Ohio 

Carbondale, 
vote. 

Centre County, Pa.—Marlin M. Fisher, 
1 vote. 

Charleston, W. Va., Kanawha Valley 
—Frank A. Rebhan, 1 vote 

Chattanooga, Tenn. — Brownie H. 
Cuthbert, 1 vote. 

Chicago, I1l.—William A. Lee, 1 vote. 

Chicago Heights, Ill—Jeff O. John- 
son, 1 vote. 

Cincinnati, 
vote. 


Vt.—Frederick Dykeman, 1 


Thomas F. Lane, 
Whitehurst, 
Ala.—Johnny Medders, 


Stephen E. McCloskey, 


Higgins, 1 


Sam Pollock, 1 vote. 
Pa.—Clyde O. Fitch, 1 


Ohio—John J. Hurst, 1 
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Chehalis and Centralia, Wash.—A. A. 
Bradley, 1 vote. 

Clark, Skamania and West Klickitat 
Counties, Wash.—William R. Smith, 1 
vote. 

Clearfield County, 
Caldwell, 1 vote. 

Cleveland, Ohio—William Finegan, 1 
vote. 

Clinton County, Pa.—Joseph Sabel, 1 
vote. 

Colorado Springs, 
Cavender, 1 vote. 

Columbus, Ind.—Wesley I. 
vote. 

Columbus, 
vote, 

Contra Costa County, Calif.—Bernice 
Cooper, 1 vote. 

Council Bluffs, 
kooper, 1 vote. 

Dade County, 
chols, 1 vote. 

Dallas, Tex.—George Terrell, 1 vote. 

Danville, Ky.—Forrest Bucher, 1 
vote. 

Dayton, Ohio—John E. 
1 vote. 

Daytona Beach, Fla. 
vote. 

Decatur, 
vote, 

Delaware County, Pa. 
1 vote. 

Denver, 
vote. 

Des Moines, 
vote. 

Detroit, 
vote, 

Dover, N. 
vote. 

Duluth, 
vote, 

East Liverpool, 
1 vote. 

Easton, Pa. 
vote. 

East St. Louis, Ill.—Charles A. Pirtle, 
1 vote. 

Elgin, Ill.—Glen Ehlert, 1 vote. 

Elizabeth, N. J.—George F. Cushing, 

vote. 

Erie, Pa.—Michael Ricci, 1 vote. 

Escanaba, Mich.—R. Earle Allingham, 
1 vote. 

Svansville, 
vote. 


Flint, Mich.—Gilbert Clark, 1 vote. 

Fort Wayne, Ind.—Wayne Kepler, 1 
vote. 

Fresno, Calif.—W. T. O’Rear, 1 vote 

Galesburg, Ill.—William H. Moon, 1 
vote, 

yeneva, N. Y.—Henry S. 
vote. 

Gibson County, Ind.—Ralph Harpe, 1 
vote. 

Grand Island, Neb. 
1 vote. 

Grand Rapids, Mich.—Robert V. Ams- 
terburg, 1 vote. 

Grundy County, 
vote. 

Hagerstown, Md.—Lester Lushbaugh, 
1 vote. 

Harrisburg, Pa. 
vote. 

Hartford, 
vote. 

Honolulu, T. H.—A. S. Reile, 1 vote. 

Hopkinsville, Ky.—Sam Ezelle, 1 vote 


Pa.—Clifton C. 


Colo.—George A. 
Taylor, 1 
Ohio, 


Albert D. Vesy, 1 


Iowa—Martin Parde- 


Fla.—Burton P. Nu- 


Breidenbach, 
30b Palmer, 1 
Ala.—W. W. McDuffie, 1 
Jack Mullen, 
Colo.—James R. Youngs, 1 
Iowa—Ben E. Jeffries, 


Mich.—James G. Gibson, 1 


J.—Robert 8S. Butler, 1 


Minn.—Robert A. Olson, 1 


Ohio—Frank Duffy, 


Stewart A. Seifert, 1 


Ind.—John G. Soucie, 1 


Brennan, 1 


—Leonard Mundy, 


Tll.—John King, 1 


Alan E. Kline, 1 


Conn.—William Scott, 1 


Houston, 
vote; 
Hudson County, N. 
Quinn, 1 vote. 
Indianapolis, Ind.—Jacob R. Roberts, 
1 vote. 
Jackson, 
vote. 
Jackson, Miss.—Holt Ross, 1 vote. 
Jackson, Tenn.—E. Brooks McLemore, 
1 vote. 
Jasper, Ala.—E. J. Barnett, 1 vote. 
Jefferson City, Mo.—vVictor Howser, 
1 vote, 
Johnson City, 
Houk, 1 vote. 
Johnstown, Pa. 
vote. 
Joliet, Tl. 
ler, 1 vote. 
Juneau, Alaska—R, E. 
vote, 
Kalamazoo, Mich.—Florence Bailey, 1 
vote. 
: Kansas City, Kans.—Geo. J. Harrison, 
vote, 
Kansas City, Mo.—Hugh L. Raymond, 
1 vote. 
Kenosha, 
vote. 
Kenton & Campbell Counties, 
William B. Koester, 1 vote. 
Keokuk, Iowa—vVivian Weiny, 1 vote. 
Klamath Falls, Oregon.—Alma Sweet- 
man, 1 vote. 
Knoxville, 
vote. 


Lake Charles, Prater, 1 
vote. 

Lake County, Ind.—Fred F. Schutz, 1 
vote, 

Lancaster, 
vote. 

Lansing, Mich.—Tom Borst, 1 vote. 

Laramie, Wyo.—W. J. Walter, 1 vote. 

Lawrence, Mass.—John A. Callahan, 
1 vote. 

Lawrence County, 
Davis, 1 vote. 

Leavenworth, 
send, 1 vote. 

Lebanon County, 
Carten, 1 vote. 

Lexington, Ky.—Turner W. Gregg, 1 
vote. 

Livingston, Mont.—John D. Collins, 1 
vote. 

Leng Beach, 
Brown, 1 vote. 

Long View, Texas—A. R. 
vote. 

Lorain 
1 vote. 

Los Angeles, Calif.—W. J. 
vote. 

Louisville, 
vote. 

Lowell, Mass.—Sidney E. Le 
vote, 

Lynn, 
vote. 

McKeesport, Pa.—Nicholas J. Hagar- 
ty, 1 vote. 

Macomb County, Mich.—K. Jack Car- 
ver, 1 vote. 

Macon, Ga.—J. B. Pate, 1 vote. 


Madison, Wis.—Richard H. Huffman, 
1 vote. 


Manchester, N. H. 
vote. 

Marysville, Calif.—Ronald T. Weak- 
ley, 1 vote. 

Malden, Mass.—John J. Regan, 1 vote 


Texas—N. E. Coward, 1 


J.—Joseph G 


Mich.—Charles French, 1 


Tenn.—Charles M 
Frank Arcurio, 1 
(Will County)—S. P. Mil- 


McFarland, 1 


Wis.—Paul Whiteside, 1 


Ky.— 


Tenn.—Fred F. Comer, 1 


La.—M. L. 


Ohio—Henry Freeman, 1 


Pa.—Richard C. 
Kans.—George Town- 


Pa.—George Mc- 


Calif.—Edward 

Johnson, 1 
City, Ohio—Richard Scheid, 
Bassett, 1 
Ky.—Norbert Blume, 1 
Bow, 1 


Mass.—John F. Donovan, 1 


Louis I. Martel, 1 
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Memphis, Tenn.—John R. Gorman, 1 
vote. 

Meriden, Conn.—Joseph N. Depaolo, i 
vote. 

Michigan City, Ind.—William Mad- 
docks, 1 vote. 

Middletown, Ohio—Robert M. Lukens, 


1 vote. . 
F. Friedrick, 1 


Milwaukee, Wis.—J. 
Minn.—Walter 


vote. 

Minneapolis, 
mond, 1 vote. 

Mobile, Ala.—Carl E. Griffin, 1 vote. 

Modesto, Calif.--C. Al Green, 1 vote. 

Monroe, La.—Fred Kreger. 1 vote. 

Montgomery, Ala.—Ted Williams, 1 
vote, 

Moses Lake, Wash.—Harold J. Gibson, 
1 vote. 

Muncie, 
vote. 

Munising, Mich.—Charles Wilderspin, 
1 vote. 

Muscatine, lowa—Gerald L. Bayers, 1 
vote. 

Muskegon County, 
Pierce, 1 vote. 

Nassau and Suffolk Counties, N. Y.— 
Robert W. MacGregor, 1 vote. 

Newark, Ohio—Forest R. Muhleman, 
1 vote. 

Newark, N. J. (Essex Trades)—Morris 
Fuchs, 1 vote. 


R. Cra- 


Ind.—George McMahan, 1 


Mich.—Arthur M. 


New Bedford, Mass.—John Vertente, 
Jr., 1 vote. 
New Britain, Conn.—Francis W. 


O’Brien, 1 vote. 

New Brunswick, N. J.—Edwin F. Hal- 
lenbeck, 1 vote. 

New Orleans, La.— 
vote. 

Newport, R. I.—Albert Fourier, 1 vote. 

New York, N. Y.—James C. Quinn, 1 
vote. 

Niagara Falls, N. Y.- 
1 vote. 

Norfolk, Va.—C. H. Paul, 1 vote. 

Northumberland County, Pa.—Edward 
H. Miller, 1 vote. 

North Platte, 
wood, 1 vote. 

Oakland, Calif.—Robert S. Ash, 1 vote. 

Oak Ridge, Tenn. — Theodore M. 
Sylvia, 1 vote. 

Oklahoma City, Okla.—John K. Held, 
1 vote. 

Olean, N. Y.—Osborn Myrick, 1 vote. 

Omaha, Nebr.—Joseph_ Silhasek, 1 
vote. 

Orange County, Calif.—Wayne J. Hull, 
1 vote. 

Oregon City, Oregon—Gertrude Sweet, 
1 vote. 

Oswego, N. Y.—Martin Rose, 1 vote. 

Ottumwa, Iowa—Earl J. Baum, 1 vote. 

Paducah, Ky.—O. L. Kerth, 1 vote. 

Pasadena, Calif., San Gabriel Valley, 
—Joseph T. De Silva, 1 vote. 

Pasco-Kennewick, Wash.—Lionel Loi- 
seau, 1 vote. 

Passaic County, N. J. 
vote. 

Pawtucket, R. 
vote. 

Peoria, 
vote. 

Perth 
vote. 

Petaluma, Calif.—Sylvan Thornton, 1 
vote. 

Petersburg-Hopewell, 
Butler, 1 vote. 
‘ sap naetpaia, Pa.—Norman Blumberg, 

vote. 


Robert L. Soule, 1 


-Harry S. Jordan, 





Neb.—(Mr.) Fern At- 








Sal Maso, 1 
I.—Hope V. Carey, 1 
Ill—Anna C. Rimington, 1 
Amboy, N. 


J.—John Soltes, 1 


Va.— John R. 


Phoenix, Ariz.—George 5S. 
1 vote. 

Pittsburgh, 
vote. 

Polk County, Fla.—Noel R. Hunley, 1 
vote. 

Pomona Valley, Calif.—Curtis J. Hy- 
ans, 1 vote. 

Port Huron, Mich.—Raymond A. De- 
laney, 1 vote. 

Portland, Maine—Horace E. Howe, 1 
vote. 

Portland, Oregon—Gust 
vote. 

Portsmouth, N. 
han, 1 vote. 

Poughkeepsie, N. 
son, 1 vote. 

Providence, R. I. 
1 vote. 

Quincy, Ill.—Oscar Trine, 1 vote. 

Quincy, Mass.—John Wipfler, 1 vote. 

Reading and Berks County, Pa.—John 
T. Haletsky, 1 vote. 


Sebestyen, 


Pa.—John A. Feigel, 1 


Anderson, 1 
H.—Thomas E. Shee- 
Y.—William Soren- 


Salvatore Di Sano, 








Renton, Wash.—Jack McDonald, 1 
vote. 

Richmond, Ind.—William E. Dean, 1 
vote. 

Riverside, Calif.—Sam K. Williams, 1 
vote. 


Roanoke, Va.—R. E. Myers, 1 vote. 

Rochester, N. Y.—James L. Burke, 1 
vote. 

Sacramento, 


Calif.—Harry Finks, 1 





vote. 

Saginaw, Mich—G. N. Mcellvain, 1 
vote. 

St. Helens, Oregon—Roy C. Hill, 1 
vote. 

St. Joseph, Mo.—Warren S. Welsh, 1 
vote. 

St. Louis, Mo.—-William A. Webb, 1 
vote. 

St. Paul, Minn.—Frank J. Schleifer, 1 
vote. 

Salem, N. J.—Leon B. Schachter, 1 
vote. 


Salisbury, Md., (Del-Mar-Va 


Penin- 
sula)—Harry Cohen, 1 vote. 


Salt Lake City, Utah—Don R. Evans, 
1 vote. 

San Antonio, Texas—Julia Tyler, 1 
vote. 


San Bernardino, Calif.—J. W. Howard, 
1 vote. 
San Diego County, 


Calif.—John W 
Quimby, 1 vote. 





Sandusky, Ohio—Forrest Kistler, 1 
vote. 
San Francisco, Calif.—George W. 


Johns, 1 vote. 

San Mateo, Calif.—Anthony Ballerini., 
1 vote. 

San Pedro-Wilmington, Calif.—Rich- 
ard J. Seltzer, 1 vote. 

Santa Monica, Calif.—Thomas L. Pitts, 
1 vote. 

Seen Ga.—John Wesley Cain, 1 
vote. 

Schenectady, N. Y.—Richard 
michael, 1 vote. 


Scranton, Pa.—Joseph L. 
vote. 
Seattle, Wash.—Harry L. Carr, 1 vote. 
Sedalia, Mo.—Otto Bowles, 1 vote. 
Shreveport, La.—Victor Bussie, 1 vote. 
South Bend, Ind.—Tex W. Barders, 1 
vote. : 
ee Chicago, Ill._—Frank E. Doyle, 1 
vote. 
Springfield, 
vote. 
Springfield, Mass.—Roy J. Surprenant. 
1 vote. 





J. Car- 


Downes, 1 


Tll.—Sam Bonansinga, 1 
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Springfield, Mo.—J. Frank Cline, 1 


vote. ae 
Stamford, Conn.—George M. Friend, 1 
vote, . 
Syracuse, N. 


vote. 
City, 


Texas 
vote. 

The Dalles, Oregon—Thomas L, Scan- 
lon, 1 vote. 

Tillamook, Oregon—William H. How- 
ard, 1 vote. 

Toledo, Ohio—I’rank Fischer, 1 vote. 

Topeka, Kans.—H. V. Robinson, 1 
vote. 

Trenton, N. 
vote. 

Tucson, Ariz.—Fara Darland, 1 vote. 

Tulsa, Okla.—R. P. Vinall, 1 vote. 

Trumbull County, Ohio—Ruth M. La 
Polla, 1 vote. oe 

Urbana-Champaign, Ill.—Clifford H. 
James, 1 vote. 

Utica, N. Y.—R. J. De Perno, 1 vote. 

Ventura, Calif.—Walter Cowan, 1 
vote. 

Vincennes, Ind.—Walter Reed, 1 vote. 

Visalia, Calif. (Tulare County)—C. J. 
Curt Hyans, 1 vote. s 

Washington, D. C.—F. H. McGuigan, 1 
vote. 

Waterbury, 
lins, 1 vote. , 

Watertown, N. Y.—F. Roger Cunning- 
ham, 1 vote. 

Waukesha, 
vote. 

Wayne County, Ohio—Cecil Dunlap, 1 


vote. 
Westchester County, N. 
W. Malcolm, 1 


Stauder, 1 vote. 
Min Lurye Mathe- 


Y.—Nicholas Ferrante, 1 


Tex.—G. J. Le Unes, 1 


J.—Thomas J. Dunn, 1 


Conn.—Timothy M. Col- 


Wis.—John R. Davis, 1 


Y.—Lewis 


Wichita, Kans.—W. 
vote. 

Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
son, 1 vote. 

Willimantic, 
Pointe, 1 vote. 

Wood River, Ill.—Frank Harrelson, 1 
vote. 

Worcester, Mass.—Alfred A. Saltus, 1 
vote. 

Wilmington, 
vote. 

Yavapai County, Ariz.—Paul M. Peter- 
son, 1 vote. 

York County, Pa. 
1 vote. 

Youngstown, Ohio—Charles G. Bishop, 
1 vote. 


Conn.—Emmett F. La 


Del.—Leo B. Green, 1 


David J. Hopkins, 


LOCAL UNIONS 


14712, Philadelphia, Pa.—J. Bowman, 
1 vote. 
15293, New York, N. Y.—William Wol- 


pert, 1 vote. 
N. Y.—Anthony 


16303, New York, 
Varrone, 9 votes, 

18032, New York, N. Y.—Milton Wein- 
traub, 4 votes. 

18205, New N. Y.—Louis Lu- 
frano, 4 votes. 

18267, Cleveland, Ohio—Andrew Ko- 
zak, 5 votes. 

18377, Brockton, 
Lavigne, 3 votes. 

18456, Kenosha, Wis.—Howard Colby, 
25 votes. 

18527, Chicago, Ill_—Lewis Earl Dis- 
selhorst, 2 votes. 

18558, La Crosse, 
Ferris, 17 votes. 

18579, Rochester, N. Y.—Erwin Stock- 
master, 6 votes. 


York, 


Mass.—Francis_ E. 


Wis.— Darrel C. 


18671, Cleveland, Ohio—William B. 
McCourt, 2 votes. 

1568/, Philadelphia, Pa.—Alex. I. 
Dever, 19 votes. 

13919, Hartiord, 
marco, 6 votes, 

19322, Kenosha, Wis.—John H. Madi- 
son, il votes, 

ly34u, Mitwaukee, Wis.—W. J. Nor- 
beck, 3 votes. 

19469, Chicopee Falls, Mass.—Nello P. 


Ricardi, 7 votes. 
Mich.—Ove Harry 


lyvso, Muskegon, 
Wis.—Wilbur Le 


Conn.— Rido Ca- 


Hansen, 7 votes. 
1ysu6, Milwaukee, 
Clair, 49 votes, 
19981, Belletonte, Pa.—Harold Dolan, 
10 votes. 
20037, Crockett, Calif.—Charles Fran- 
cis Cooper, 12 votes, 
20186, Barberton, 
Sepelak, 28 votes. 
20311 (5 votes), 24768 (1 vote), Day- 
ton, Ohio—Robert A, Butts, 6 votes. 
20467, Chicago, lll.—Paul J. Dorfman 
6 votes. 
20499, New York, N, 
Daubman, 7 votes. 
20588, Auburn, 


4 votes. 

20567, Malden, 
Bishop, 3 votes. 

20665, Baltimore, 
Johns, 1 vote. 

2u711, St. Louis, 
Rubin, 1 vote, 

2U872, Toledo, 
votes. 

20890, Geneva, N. Y.—Theodore Ami- 
don, 3 votes. 

209U9, Rochester, N. Y.—Elwood Har- 
ber, 2 votes. 

21108, Hagerstown, Md.—James Nor- 
ris, 3 votes. 

21479 (2 votes), 21480 (2 votes), 
Toronto, Ont., Can.—Max Federman, 4 
votes, 

21481, Toronto, Can.—Al Lit- 
vack, 1 vote. 

21538, Blackwell, Okla.—O, C. Camp- 
bell, 9 votes. 

21625, New York, N. Y.—Herman Sil- 
verman, 13 votes. 

21664, Syracuse, N. Y.—Frank Ga- 
luski, 2 votes. 

21877, Chicago, Ill—Irwin E, 
1 vote. 

21914, Watertown, 
A. Percoco, 45 votes. 

21920, Newark, N. Y.—William Serile 
Santos, 3 votes. 

22006, Hamlin, N. Y.—James Le Storti, 
6 votes. 

22095, Cleveland, Ohio 
piro, 1 vote. 

22177, Detroit, Mich. — Albert Del 
Campo, 24 votes, 

Philadelphia, 
14 votes. 


22254, 
Murphy, 
22328, Knoxville, 
2 votes. 
Springfield, 
1 vote. 
New 


Ohio—George F 


Y. — Robert 
N. Y.—Anna Tuleya, 

Mass.— Thomas _ F. 
Md.— Edward H. 
Mo. — Maury E. 


Ohio—Earl Tucker, 5 


Ont., 


Klass, 


Mass.—Salvatore 


Simon Sha- 


Pa. — Eugene 
Tenn.—Conley P. 


Ohio— Betty M. 


La.—Claude P. 
22614, Moundsville, W. Va.—Charles 
Mills, 2 votes. 
22623, Philadelphia, Pa.—Domenic Ca- 
pitolo, 18 votes. 
22625, Ashland, Ohio—David Stack- 
house, 2 votes. 
22631, Milwaukee, Wis.—Alfred H. 
Greub, 24 votes, 


22454, 
Babib, 4 votes. 


Orleans, 
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22636, E. Chicago, 
Longa, 18 votes. 

2z6u4, Springfield, 
Sledziewski, 7 votes. 

22812, Cunton, Mass.—Joseph Darling, 
6 votes. 

23132, Passaic, N. J.—Frank Truatt, 
7 votes. 
23221, Alton, 
1 vote. 

23293, New York, 
Powers, 5 votes. 

23433, Gowanda, N. Y.—Joseph Bura- 
dek, 2 votes. 

23478, Canandaigua, N. Y.—Sam Man- 
ganaro, 3 votes. 

23516, Niagara Falls, N. Y.—Henry 
Gozdowiak, 2 votes. 

23628, Chicago, Ill—Le Roy L. Sum- 
mertield, 2 votes. 

23640, Princeton, 
Bord, 1 vote. 

23773, Dayton, Ohio—James R. An- 
derson, 1 vote. 

23823, Newark, 
son, 3 votes. 

23843, St. Paul, Minn.—L. E. 
1 vote. 

23866, Cleveland, Ohio— Thomas J. 
Perlic, 2 votes. 

23908, Montreal. Que., 

Vincelette, 6 votes. 
23981, Albany, N. Y.—Frank Gullo, 2 


votes. = 
Syracuse, N. Y. — Wilfred 


23983, 
Md.—Elbert W. 


Ind.—Adolph J. 
Mass. — Joseph 


Ill.—Paul R. McCormick, 
N. Y.— Thomas 


Ind.—James L, De 


Ohio—Derrell John- 


Groner, 


Stevenson, 34 votes. 

23985, Hagerstown, 
Butler, 1 vote. 

24031, Worcester, Mass.—2 votes. 

24058, Lawrence, Mass. — John J. 
Havey, 1 vote. 

24111, Milwaukee, Wis.—Ray W. Tay- 
lor, 1 vote. . 

24115, Philadelphia, Pa—John Cza- 
plicki, 1 vote. 

24215, Winter Haven, Fla.—J. C. Pate, 
6 votes. 

24387, Cleveland, Ohio—Otto J. Pauk- 
ner, 4 votes. 

24410, Leadville, Colo.—Jess A. Larch, 
11 votes. 

24428, Evansville Ind.—Theodore L. 
Hartig, 5 votes. 

24659, Rochester, 
Webb, 6 votes. 

24760, Bridgeport, 
Burns, 7 votes. 

24772, Torrington, 
Hohnke, 2 votes. YY 

24779, Buffalo, N. Y.—Arthur H. Wis- 
mar, 1 vote. 

24787, Waukegan, 


Foxworth, 1 vote. 
24832, Olean, N. Y.—Charles Brown, 
D. C.— Richard 


N. Y.—Daniel R. 
Conn.—James F. 


Conn. — Eric 


Ill.—Charles_ E. 


2 votes. ' 
24866, Washington, 
Dashiell, 1 vote. 
24910, New York, N. Y.—Patrick A. 
McDonough, 14 votes. 
24928, Ponce, P. R.—Pedro A. Grant, 
1 vote. 


FRATERNAL DELEGATES 


British Trades Union Congress—T. 
Eccles, J. Campbell, 2. votes. 
Canadian Trades and Labor Congress 
—Claude Jodoin, 1 vote. 
Respectfully submitted 
GEORGE J. RICHARDSON, Chairman 
International Fire Fighters 
THOMAS F. MURPHY, 
Bricklayers, Masons 
GEORGE L. RUSS, Secretary 
Insurance Agents 


Can.—Victor 


On motion of the Chairman of the 
Committee, the reading of the list of 
delegates was dispensed with in order 
to expedite the proceedings, inasmuch as 
the list is to be printed in today’s daily 
proceedings. 

The motion offered by the Chair- 
man of the Committee to dispense with 
the — of the list was seconded and 
carried. 


DELEGATE SCHOEMANN, Plumbers: 


I would like to substitute the name of 
Gene Murray for that of Martin P. Dur- 
kin in our delegation. 


No objection was offered, and the sub- 
stitution was made accordingly. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: The Chair rec- 
ognizes Secretary Schnitzler who will 
read a list of the Convention Com- 
mittees. 


COMMITTEE APPOINTMENTS 


Secretary Schnitzler announced the 
appointment of the following commit- 
tees: 


COMMITTEE ON 
RULES AND ORDER Or BUSINESS 


John B. Robinson, Barbers; E. M 
Hogan, United Garment Workers; R. J 
Petree, Tobacco Workers; Edward A. 
Smith, Elevator Constructors; Samuel 
Hershkowitz, Hatters; Charles Aquadro, 
Roofers; Frank B. Field, Musicians; 
Joseph Lewis, Stove Mounters, M. . 
Minaden, Cleaning & Dye House Work- 
ers; Daniel J. McNamara, Street & Elec- 
tric Railway Employes; Marcel R. 
Boucher, Window Glass Cutters; George 
Nolan, Boilermakers & Blacksmiths; 
William R. Conners, Bricklayers; Robert 
Morgan, Railway Clerks; Norman Zu- 
kowsky, Handbag Workers; Robert 
Soule, Central Labor Union, New Or- 
leans, La.; J. P. Wilson, Maintenance 
of Way; R. Emmett Kelly, Meat Cut- 
ters; Joseph Jacobs, Textile Workers; 
Eddie R. Stahi, Aluminum Workers; 
Fred H. Coonley, Machinists, 


COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS 


Matthew Woll, Photo Engravers; 
George M. Harrison, Railway Clerks; 
William E. Maloney, Operating Engi- 
neers, John F. English, Teamsters; 
James G. Cross, Bakery & Confectionery 
Workers; R. G. Soderstrom, Illinois 
State Federation; Thomas M. O’Duinell, 
Bricklayers; John J. Mara, Boot & Shoe; 
f E. Fischer, Carpenters; Arnold S. 


Zander, State, County & Municipal Em- 


ployes; John E. Rooney, Plasterers; 
Richard I’. Walsh, Theatrical Stage Em- 
ployes; Alex Rose, Hatters; Thomas E. 
Dunwody, Printing Pressmen; Wood- 
ruff Randolph, Typographical; Charles 
S. Zimmerman, Ladies’ Garment Work- 
ers; Sam P. Ming, Grain Millers; C. J. 
Haggerty, California State Federation; 
William A. Calvin, Boilermakers; A. J. 
Hayes, Machinists; A. L. Spradling, 
Street & Electric Railway; eter T. 
Schoemann, Plumbing & Pipe Fitting; 
William McFetridge, Building Service; 
Taseph D. Keenan, Electrical Workers. 
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COMMITTEE ON 
EXECUTIVE COUNCIL’S REPORT 
David Dubinsky, Ladies’ Garment 

Workers; Harry C. Bates, Bricklayers; 
Robert Byron, Sheet Metal Workers; 
Charles B. Gramling, Operating Engi- 
neers; Leo J. Buckley, Stereotypers; 
George Q. Lynch, Pattern Makers; A. 
J. Bernhardt, Railway Carmen; Paul L. 
Phillips, Paper Makers; Charles J. Sul- 
livan, Hod Carriers; Selma M. Bor- 
chardt, Teachers; J. H. Sylvester, Rail- 
way Clerks; Marvin W. Hook, Meat 
Cutters & Butcher Workmen; John L. 
McCarthy, Bridge & Structural Iron 
Workers; Chester A. Sample, Molders; 
John O'Hare, Tobacco Workers; Ed S. 
Miller, Hotel & Restaurant Workers; 
Eric Peterson, Machinists; W. M. 
Thomas, Postal Transport Association; 
M. A. Hutcheson, Carpenters. 


COMMITTEE ON LAWS 


Wm. C. Birthright, Barbers; Robert 
Sidell, Musicians; Patrick E. Gorman, 
Meat Cutters & Butcher Workmen; T. 
Cc. Carroll, Maintenance of Way; Wm. 
Tracy, Brick & Clay; Peter J. Cahill, 
Letter Carriers; Wilfred T. Connell, 
Photo Engravers; E. C. Hallbeck, Post 
Office Clerks; Robert B. Sheets, Hod 
Carriers; Emily Jordan, United Gar- 
ment Workers; William McCarthy, 
Marble, Slate & Stone Polishers; An- 
thony E. Matz, Firemen & Oilers; An- 
thony Valente, Textile Workers; John 
P. Redmond, Fire Fighters; Sam J. 
Byers, Laundry Workers; Ted Kenney, 
Carpenters; Luigi Antonini, Ladies’ 
Garment Workers; David Sullivan, 
Building Service; H. O'Neil Shanks, 
Actors & Artistes; Joseph Denny, Book- 
binders; Stanton E. Smith, Tennessee 
State Federation. 


COMMITTEE ON ORGANIZATION 


Wm. C. Doherty, Letter Carriers; G. 
EK. Leighty, Railroad Telegraphers; 
John P. Burke, Pulp & Sulphite; 
George Husk, Barbers; John W. Gar- 
vey, Hod Carriers; Hyman J. Powell, 
Jewelry Workers; Earl W. Jimerson, 
Meat Cutters & Butcher Workmen; 
Harry O. Damino, Doll & Toy Work- 
ers; W. J Bassett, Central Labor 
Union, Los Angeles, Calif.; J. Belton 
Warren, Glass’ Bottle Blowers; A. 
Shoemake, Maintenance of Way; J. 
Arthur Moriarty, Typographical; C. T. 
Atkins; Masters, Mates & Pilots: 
Jesse Clark, Railroad Signalmen; H. A. 
Schneider, Grain Millers; A. Philip Ran- 
dolph, Sleeping Car Porters; Thomas 
Durian, Glove Workers; Frank G. Van 
Portfliet, Colorado State Federation; 
Frank G. Roche, Florida State Federa- 
tion; James T. Marr, Oregon State 
Federation; Max Kralstein, Bakery & 
Confectionery. 


COMMITTEE ON LABELS 


Raymond F. Leheney, Union 
Trades Department; Charles W. 
son, Carpenters; E. M. Sanders; 
bers; Joseph Belsky, Meat Cutters & 
Butcher Workmen; Marx Lewis, Hat- 
ters: Madge King, United Garment 
Workers; Joseph Addy, Paper Makers; 
Kk. M. Weston, Washington State Fed- 


Label 


eration; John Zitello, Cleaning & Dye 
House Workers; Mario Azpeitia, Cigar- 
makers; Robert Lester, Teamsters; 
James A. Suffridge, Retail Clerks; 
Frank W. Anderson, Boot & Shoe 
Workers; Ernest M. Hathaway, Typo- 
graphical; Charles Naddeo, Laundry 
Workers; J. Howard Hicks, Office Em- 
ployees; Andrew Janaskie, Hosiery 
Workers; Jack Weinberger, Hotel & 
Restaurant; John H. Thorpe, Michigan 
State Federation; Francis S. Filbey, 
Central Labor Union, Baltimore, Md.; 
Curtis R. Sims, Bakery & Confectionery. 


COMMITTEE ON ADJUSTMENT 


Wm. L. McFetridge, Building Service 
Employes; Raymond H. Dalton, Glass 
Bottle Blowers; George Wright, Fire- 
men & Oilers; Charles L. Bagley, Mu- 
sicians; R. L. Bailey, Maintenance of 
Way; E. J. Manion, Railroad Telegra- 
phers; George W. Lawson, Boot & Shoe 
Workers; Wm. G. Pendergast, Boiler- 
makers; Joseph J. Delaney, Operating 
Engineers; George J. Oneto, Distillery 
Workers; Toney Gallo, Cement, Lime & 
Gypsum; Harland Holmden, Theatrical 
Stage Employes; Gordon W. Chapman, 
State, County & Municipal; L. B. Sneo 
den, Railway Clerks; C. W. Burchfield, 
Railway Carmen; Harry L. Lundeberg, 
Seafarers; Louis R. White, Street & 
Electric Railway; Sal B. Hoffmann, Up- 
holsterers; William Dameron, Machin- 


ists. 
COMMITTEE ON 
LOCAL AND FEDERATED BODIES 


A. J. Hayes, Machinists; Vernon A. 
Housewright, Retail Clerks; Lee Lalor, 
Hod Carriers; A. Berkson, United Gar- 
ment Workers; James C. Quinn, Cen- 
tral Labor Union, New York, N. Y.; Sam 
Bonansinga, Central Labor Union, 
Springfield, Illinois; R. Alvin Albarino, 
Upholsterers; Lloyd Klenert, Textile 
Workers; Reuben Roe, Cement, Lime & 
Gypsum Workers; Michael J. Mungo- 
van, Theatrical Stage Employes; Hal C. 
Banks, Seafarers; John E. Breidenbach, 
Central Labor Union, Dayton, Ohio; 
Ray Muehlhoffer, Metal Polishers; 
Thomas F. Murphy, Bricklayers; George 
L. Russ, Insurance Agents, Kentucky 
State Federation; John I. Rollings, Mis- 
souri State Federation; F. H. McGuigan, 
Central Labor Union, Washington, D. C.; 
George W. Johns, Central Labor Union, 
San Francisco, Calif.; William A. Webb, 
Central Labor Union, St. Louis, Mis- 
souri; William F. Farrell, Letter Car- 


riers. 


COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION 


James C. Petrillo, Musicians; C. L. 
Lambert, Maintenance of Way; Carl H. 
Mullen, Indiana State Federation; Ed- 
ward J. Hillock, Plumbing & Pipe Fit- 
ting; Henry Anderson, Letter Carriers; 
Rudolph  D. Anderson, Post Office 
Clerks; Kenneth J. Kelley, Massachu- 
setts State Federation; Vincent Galasso, 
Maintenance of Way; J. R. Downes, 
Bridge & Structural Iron; Harry 
Cook, Flint Glass; Carl J. Megel, Teach- 
ers; James J. Doyle, Coopers; W. L. 
Allen, Commercial Telegraphers; A. Vin- 
cent Busby, Chemical Workers; H. L. 
Mitchell, Agricultural Workers; G. A. 
Sackett, Retail Clerks; John R. Jones, 
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Paper Makers: Pat Somerset, Actors & 
Artistes; Joseph Morris, Jewelry Work- 
ers; Joseph P. Cerutti, Central Labor 
Union; Samuel Otto, Ladies’ Garment 
Workers; William Maddocks, Central 
Labor Union, Michigan City, Indiana. 


COMMITTEE ON 


STATE ORGANIZATIONS 


Bakery & Confec- 
George L. Googe, 
Phil Hannah, Ohio 


Herman Winter, 
tionery Workers; 
Printing Pressmen; 
State Federation; Fred Scafidi, Barbers; 
W. S. Gross, Cleaning & Dye House 
Workers; Thomas A. Murray, New York 
State Federation; Phil E. Ziegler, Rail- 
way Clerks; Gust Anderson, Central 
Labor Union, Portland, Oregon; lI. C. 
Welsted, Virginia State Federation; 
Clifford A. Oglesby, Post Office Clerks; 
Horace Dove, Electrical Workers; Jerry 
R. Holleman, Texas State Federation; 
Clement F. Preller, Maryland-District 
of Columbia State Federation; Neil C. 
Sherburne, Minnesota State F ederation: 
Nicholas Juliano, Office Employees; KE. A 
Carter, West Virginia State 
John J. Hurst, Central Labor 
cinnati, Ohio; James J. Russo, Central 
Labor Union, Beaver County, Penn.; Wil- 
liam Finegan, Central Labor Union, Cleve- 
land, Ohio; John J. Higgins, Central Labor 
Union, Buffalo, New York; Arthur A. Pl- 
der, Teachers. 


COMMITTEE ON 
INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


Joseph P. McCurdy, United Garment 
Workers; James C. Stocker, Letter Car- 
riers; Walter M. Matthews, Lathers; 
Frank L. Shaughnessy, Street & Electric 
Railway; H. R. Flegal, Brick & Clay 
Workers; Ossip Walinsky, Handbag, 
Luggage, Belt & Novelty Workers; 
George L. Warfel, Special Delivery 
Messengers; James McNabb, Theatrical 
Stage Employees; James Kennedy, Fire- 
men & Oilers; Charles Graziano, Hod 
Carriers; R. Freccia, Maintenance of 
Way; John W. Bailey, Paper Makers; 
James M. Roberts, Stove Mounters; 
Joseph F. Boyen, Bridge & Structural 
Iron Workers; Wm. J. McLaughlin, 
Plumbing & Pipe Fitting; Frank P. 
Converse, Operating Engineers; E. C. 
Doll, Railway Carmen. 


COMMITTEE ON 


BUILDING TRADES 
Richard J. Gray, 


Federation ; 
Union, Cin- 


Building Trades De- 
partment; Lloyd A. Mashburn, Lathers; 
Joseph V. Moreschi, Hod Carriers; Ed- 
ward A. Smith, Elevator Constructors; 
Victor S. Swanson, Operating Engineers; 
John H. Lyons, Bridge & Structural 
Iron Workers; Peter T. Schoemann, 
Plumbing & Pipe Fitting; John J. 
Murphy, Bricklayers; Peter Yablonsky, 
Painters; Frank Riley, Electrical Work- 
ers; Dean Moore, Roofers; Edward J. 
Leonard, Plasterers; John J. Conway, 
Marble, Slate & Stone Polishers; Joseph 
A. McDonough, Pennsylvania State Fed- 
eration; M. A. Hutcheson, Carpenters: 
Costanzo Pagnano, Granite Cutters; C. 
D. Bruns, Sheet Metal Workers; Frank 
De Pace, Stone Cutters; C. W. Sickles, 
Asbestos Workers; Joseph M. Rourke, 
Connecticut State Federation. 
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COMMITTEE ON METAL TRADES 


James A. Brownlow, Metal Trades De- 
partment; George Q. Lynch, Pattern 
Makers; Chester A. Sample, Molders & 
Foundry Workers; Ray Muehlhoffer, 
Metal Polishers; Russell M. Stephens, 
Technical Engineers; Lawrence M. Raf- 
tery, Painters; Anthony E. Matz, Fire- 
men & Oilers; Joseph Lewis, Stove 
Mounters; Thomas J. Murray, Plumbing 
& Pipe Fitting; A. H. Cronin, Sheet 
Metal Workers; Frank Chapman, Car- 
penters; Dave Beck, Teamsters; Elmer 
E. Walker, Machinists; William F. Bau- 
ers, Bridge & Structural Iron Workers; 
Peter Fosco, Hod Carriers; Wm. J. 
Stuhr, Operating Engineers; Gordon M. 
Freeman, Electrical Workers; Wm. J. 
Buckley, Boilermakers; Howard Cough- 
lin, Office Employees; Edward R. Mof- 
fett, Chemical Workers; George E. Fair- 
child, Building Service Employees; Alex 
I. Dever, Federal Labor Union 18887. 


COMMITTEE ON 
SHORTER WORKDAY 


Lee W. Minton, Glass Bottle Blowers; 
Joseph L. Duffin, Railway Carmen; 
Frank Owens, Painters; A. J. Eberhardy, 
Boilermakers & Blacksmiths; George 
Bucher, Upholsterers; Thomas E. Mce- 
Donald, Bridge & Structural Iron Work- 
ers; T. J. Lloyd, Meat Cutters & Butcher 
Workmen; George A. Haberman, Wis- 
consin State Federation; Dennis J. 
Oates, Metal Polishers; M. M. Mastrian, 
Street & Electric Railway; Wallace C. 
Reilly, Typographical; Frank C. Shea, 
Retail Clerks; Louis P. Marciante, New 
Jersey State Federation; George Price, 
Railway Clerks; Milton P. Webster, 
Sleeping Car Porters; William P. Dunne, 
Air Line Dispatchers; Joseph Breslaw, 
Ladies’ Garment Workers. 


COMMITTEE ON LEGISLATION 


Charles J. MacGowan, 
Blacksmiths; Michael 
Employees Department; 
Post Office Clerks; Frank Hull, Potters; 
Edward Carlough, Sheet Metal Work- 
ers; James A. Campbell, Government 
Employees; Thomas V. Green, Theatri- 
cal Stage Employees; Robert S. Ash, 
Central Labor Union, Oakland, Calif.: 
Harold D. Brockwell, Plate Printers; 
Edward Ringius, Musicians; John A. 
Feigel, Central Labor Union, Pittsburgh, 
Penn.; Marshall Shafer, Chemical Work- 
ers; J. Byron Merritt, Letter Carriers: 
Benedict Tantillo, Plasterers; George 
Hardy, Building Service; Charles M. 
Paulsen, Electrical Workers; Harry 
Finks, Central Labor Union, Sacramen- 
to, Calif.; J. F. Friedrick, Central Labor 
Union, Milwaukee, Wisc.: Morris Bialis, 
Ladies’ Garment Workers. 


COMMITTEE ON INTERNATIONAL 
LABOR RELATIONS 


Wm. J. MecSorley, 
Woll, Photo Engravers: Dave 
Teamsters; Joseph V. Moreschi, Hod 
Carriers; Wm. C. Birthright, Barbers: 
Robert E. Haskins, Bookbinders;: Isidore 
Nagler, Ladies’ Garment Workers: Wm. 
C. Doherty, Letter Carriers; Arnold S 
Zander, State, County & Municipal: 
George J. Richardson, Firefighters; Pat- 


Boilermakers & 
Fox, Railway 
Leo E. George, 


Matthew 
Beck, 


Lathers; 
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rick E. Gorman, Meat Cutters & Butch- 
er Workmen; Harry C. Bates, Bricklay- 
ers; Joseph P. McCurdy, United Garment 
Workers; Alex Rose, Hatters; Charles J. 
MacGowan, Boilermakers & _ Black- 
smiths; Richard J. Gray, Building 
Trades Department; John R. Stevenson, 
Carpenters; Michael Fox, Railway Em- 
ployees Department; C. J. Haggerty, 
California State Federation. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: The Chair now 
recognizes Chairman Robinson of the 
Committee on Rules and Order of Busi- 
ness. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON 
RULES AND ORDER OF BUSINESS 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN ROBIN- 
SON: Your Committee on Rules and 
Order of Business is now ready to re- 
port. The report will be read by Joseph 
Lewis, Secretary of the Committee. 

. . . Committee Secretary Lewis sub- 
mitted the following report: 

Rule 1. The Convention shall be 
called to order at 9:30 a. m. and remain 
in session until 12:00 noon, reconvening 
at 2:00 p. m., and remain in session un- 
til 5:30 p. m. Thursday, December 1, 
1955, and on each day thereafter until 
the business of the convention is com- 
pleted. 

Rule 2. Any delegate failing to fill in 
his attendance card within 30 minutes 
after the convention is called to order 
shall be marked absent, but in the event 
of unavoidable absence, he may so re- 
port to the Secretary and be marked 
present. 

Rule 3. If a delegate while speaking 
be called to order, he shall at the re- 
quest of the chair take his seat until 
the question of order is decided. 

Rule 4. Should two or more delegates 
rise at the same time to speak, the 
chair shall decide who is entitled to 
the floor. 


Rule 5. No delegate shall interrupt 
another in his remarks, except to raise 
a point of order. 

Rule 6. A delegate shall not speak 
more than twice upon a auestion until 
all who wish to speak have had an op- 
portunity to do so. 

Rule 7. A delegate shall not speak 
more than twice upon the same ques- 
tion without permission from the con- 
vention. 

Rule 8, At the request of five dele- 
gates the mover of a motion shall sub- 
mit it in writing. 

Rule 9. It shall require at least 30 
delegates to move the previous ques- 
tion. 

Rule 10. A roll call on any motion 
shall he called at the request of 10 per 
cent of the delegates present. 

Rule 11. Sneeches shall be limited to 
10 minutes, but the time of sneaking 
may be extended by a vote of the con- 
vention. 

Rule 12. A motion shall not be open 
for discussion until it has heen sec- 
onded and stated from the chair. 


Rule 13. A motion to lay on the table 
shall not be debatable, except as limi- 
ted by Robert’s Rules of Order. 

Rule 14. A motion to reconsider shall 
not be entertained unless made by a 
delegate who voted with the majority, 
and shall receive a majority vote. 

Rule 15. All resolutions shall bear 
the signature of the introducer and the 
title of the organization he represents 
one shall be submitted in triplicate 
orm. 

Rule 16. No motion or resolution 
shall be voted upon until the mover or 
introducer has had a chance to speak 
upon it if he or she so desires. 

Rule 17. The reports of committees 
shall be subject to amendments and 
substitutes from the floor of the con- 
vention, the same as other motions and 
resolutions, 

Rule 18. When a question is pending 
before the convention no motion shall 
be in order except to adjourn, to refer, 
for the previous question, to postpone 
indefinitely, to postpone for a certain 
time, to divide or amend, which motions 
shall have preference in the order 
named. 

Rule 19. When 
taken and all 
had an 
votes. the 
closed. 

Rule 29. 


a roll call has been 
delegates present have 
opportunity to record their 
ballot shall be declared 


When a roll call ballot has 
been ordered, no adjournment shall 
take place until the result has been 
announced. 

Rule 21. Robert’s Rules of Order 
shall be the guide on all matters not 
herein provided for. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY LEWIS: 
Mr. Chairman, I move adoption of these 
rules. 

The motion was seconded and 

unanimously. 

At this time the official conven- 
picture was taken. 


INTRODUCTION OF 
FRATERNAL DELEGATES 


PRESIDENT MEANY: Ladies and 
gentlemen, at this time T would like to 
present some of our visitors who are 
here on the platform, who will address 
us nerhaps later, but I would like vou 
to know who they are. Messrs. T. Ec- 
cles and J. Camphel', Fraternal Dele- 
gates from the British Trade Uhrion 
Congress; Mr. Claude Joidoin, Frater- 
nal Delegate from the Canadian Trades 
and Labor Congress, and Mr. Guilio 
Pastore, General Secretary of the 
C.1.8S.L. 


carried 


tion 


PRESIDENT MFANY: At this time I 
would ask that the report of the Ex- 
ecutive Council and the resolution on 
the achievement of Inbor unity be dis- 
tributed to the delegates. 

The report of the Executive Council 
will apnear in the record at this noint 
in the proceedings, along with a nota- 
tion of the assignment of the various 
subiects of the Council’s renort to the 
various committees of the Convention. 





REPORT 
OF 


EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


New York, N. Y. 
December 1, 1955 


To the Officers and Delegates of the Seventy-fourth Convention of the 
American Federation of Labor: 


GREETINGS: 
INTRODUCTION 


This is an historic Convention, destined to usher in a new era in the 
development of the American trade union movement. In line with the 
basie concept that in unity there is strength, we are about to take a vital 
step forward. It will be up to this Convention, acting in furtherance of 
the best interests of all the workers of our country, to authorize the 
unification of the American labor movement. 

At a moment like this, nothing is to be gained by raking up the ashes 
of past differences that led to the split in trade union ranks twenty years 
ago. “We call all men our brothers,” declared a Convention at the begin- 
ning of this century. Let us act in that spirit. Let us achieve unity not 
only by the adoption of a written Constitution, but by a spontaneous 
resurgence of the fraternal spirit that cements our voluntary organization. 

As practical trade unionists, we realize that the proposed merger of 
the American Federation of Labor and the Congress of Industrial Organi- 
zations presents many new responsibilities as well as many new oppor- 
tunities for progress. 

Our first responsibility must be to our country. We must so conduct 
ourselves, both in the formulation and implementation of basic policies, 
as to promoie at all times the peace of the world, the security of the free 
American way of life and its economic and social progress. 

Our direct responsibility to our members, whose welfare is the very 
reason for our existence, must be accompanied by a constant concern for 
less fortunate workers who are still unorganized. 

Finally, we must measure up to our responsibility in the political field 
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by doing everything in our power to support the cause of good citizenship 
and good government. 

As yet, it is impossible to comprehend fully the manifold opportunities 
for economic, social and political advances which unification of the labor 
movement will open up. Labor’s new strength will manifest itself in the 
organizational field, at the collective bargaining table and in the legisla- 
tive halls of the nation. If we act wisely, we can attain many long- 
cherished objectives in the years immediately ahead. 

It is no exaggeration to say that the work of this Convention will go 
down in history. The task before us is more than a matter of formal 
ratification of a plan. We are charting a new course for the future. Let 
us keep our sights in line. Let us demonstrate by our actions that the 
united labor movement can and will become a positive force for good in 
the life of our country. 





SECRETARY-TREASURER SCHNITZLER’S REPORT 


To the Officers and Delegates to the Seventy-fourth Annual Convention 
of the American Federation of Labor 


GREETINGS: I have the honor to submit the report of the receipts and 
expenses for the past 12 months, beginning July 1, 1954, and ending 
June 30, 1955. 

At the close of the fiscal year there was a balance on hand of 
$1,168,006.30. Of this total $754,213.65 is in the defense fund for the 
federal labor unions and the balance, $413,792.65 is in the general fund. 

The total receipts from all sources, $5,716,194.93; the total expenses, 
$6,163,735.48. Amount of expenses over receipts, $447,540.50. 

The following are the receipts and expenses for the 12 months ending 
June 30, 1955: 

RECEIPTS 
Balance on hand Jurie 80, 1954. 2... cc ccsccscccsescccscccce $1,615,546.80 


Per capita tax $5,011,257.55 
.74 


Paid subscriptions, American Federationist. . . 2,008 
Per capita tax subscriptions, American Fed- 

erationist 298,024.07 
Defense fund 169,359.03 
Initiation fees 32,593.78 
Reinstatement fees 2,001.00 
Supplies 24,124.65 
Premiums on bonds 25,352.01 
Interest 28,825.00 
Subscriptions, News-Reporter 47,615.30 
Miscellaneous receipts 75,033.80 


Total Receipts 5,716,194.93 


FRCOTIGE GUD TIMING oo sre'e hc Dann eeu eee denen $7,331,741.73 


EXPENSES 
Organizers’ expenses $732,130.47 
Organizing expenses 52,550.99 
Salaries: 
Organizers’ $939,869.89 
Office employes’: 
AFL 592,643.39 
Department of Education.. 88,700.80 
LLPE 133,790.97 


302,823.60 
17,403.82 
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Miscellaneous general bills: 
AFL $1,725,295.80 
Department of Education.... 41,822.16 
LLPE 120,695.86 
New building construction... 1,092,686.64 
$2,980,500.46 
Defense fund 32,746.00 
American Federationist 170,239.34 
Premiums on bonds 49,612.30 
AFL News-Reporter 120,723.40 


Total Expenses 
Balance on hand June 30, 1955 
RECAPITULATION 


In general fund June 30, 1955 $413,792.65 
In defense fund June 30, 1955 754,213.65 


Balance on hand June 30, 1955 $1,168,006.30 


EXPENSES GROUPED 

The following is a statement showing the grouping under their respec- 
tive headings of the detailed monthly expenses for the 12 months, July, 
1954, through June, 1955: 
Rents $58,354.68 
Refunds 2,309.96 
Premiums: 

Bonds, Local Unions 49,612.30 

Employes’ life insurance policies 29,825.43 

Insurance, Workmen’s Compensation 3,748.06 

Medical and hospital insurance 56,013.22 

POPLON, TOWOETY, HADUILY, CLC. cscs cede onevawess 7,772.15 
D. C. Personal Property Tax 1,192.96 
F. I. C. A. Taxes 24,031.99 
Canadian & States Unemployment Tax................... 2,578.81 
Federal Payroll Tax 
Expressage, Freight & Drayage 4,499.66 
Newspapers, Magazines and Books.................0000+ 6,024.27 
Office Equipment & Supplies 128,078.28 
Research & Statistical Service 10,239.59 
a er 7,911.33 
Postage Stamps 31,893.05 
Supplies for Resale 5,014.59 
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New building construction 
Printing: 


Convention Roll Call 
Convention Bound Proceedings 
Convention Daily Proceedings 
Convention Miscellaneous 
A.F.L. News-Reporter 
Miscellaneous Expenses 
Paper Supply and Envelopes (Mailing Dept.)............. 
Mailing Equipment 
Office Furniture and Fixtures 
Telegrams and Telephone 
Fraternal Delegates to British T.U. Congress 
Fraternal Delegates to Canadian T. & L. Congress 
Los Angeles Convention: 
Fraternal Delegates Expenses 
Messengers, Sergeant at Arms..............ccccccceees 
Supplies 
Guetta: Hecencietie. G6. oo ccc ck Saree cca kde te eas keee 
Stenographers iid Clee kG... .5 ccc ec chee cee ve deceswas 
Official Stenographers 
Rental of Office Furniture 
Telephone and Telephone, Stamps, Mail, Porters, etc 
Auditing and Credential Committee 
Delegate, Guest, Committee Badges 
Executive Council Meetings, Telegrams, Typewriter Rental, 
I N86 aoe a au oil op chemtee ala a Gal wea aes ORCI CaO 
Defense Fund: 
Strike Benefits .. 
Salaries: 
President 
Secretary-Treasurer 
Office Employes 
ICFTU (Toni Sander) 
Organizers 
Organizers’ Expenses 
Organizing Expenses 
Salaries and Expenses: 
Legislative 
Publicity 
Special Representatives 
Labor’s League 
Auditing Department 
Department of Education 
BUTOpPeait RGPVeEsentatives: -2 «6s ss/6c cccccs cenvesinaensaae 
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111,228.62 
672.00 
7,679.55 
11,036.59 
953.65 
120,723.40 
27,438.03 
3,961.31 
5,308.57 
558.83 
30,671.61 
4,849.40 
480.15 


1,356.80 
800.00 
162.39 

3,922.92 
15,305.00 
4,433.00 
548.90 
7,551.97 
989.20 
2,264.86 


59,406.80 
32,746.00 


35,000.00 
33,000.00 
592,643.39 
2,580.00 
939,869.89 
732,130.47 
52,550.99 


58,657.43 
639.190.82 
118,663.45 
271,890.65 

32,330.32 

80,522.96 

49,881.46 
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Per Capita Tax: 
ICFTU 
Inter-American Regional Org. ICFTU 
Metal Trades Department Re 
Union Label and Service Trades Department..... 
Trades and Labor Congress of Canada 
American Federationist: 
Cost of Printing 
Postage 
Story for Junior Federationist 
Photographs 
Miscellaneous 
Legal Services 
Special Committees and Conferences..................... 
Contributions: 
D. C. Tuberculosis Association 
Bolivian Miners 
National Trade Union of Guatemala 
Free Trade Union Committee 
United Negro College Fund, Inc 
Murray Scholarship Fund 
Louis Stark Memorial Fund 
Committee for the Nation’s Health 
ICFTU (Brussels) 
Peed Vicia Ol TIONGUPAG. «oi c ke kh ewe e ree 
National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis............. 
Community Chest Federation 
Frederick F. Umhey Memorial Fund 
National Child Labor Committee 
Southern Regional Council, Inc......... 
I TE ahha ware ese ieloie sree arb Ca Nad vole 
National Hells Canyon Association 
Joint U. S.-Mexico T. U. Committee 
National Housing Conference 
American Cancer Society 
Catholic Interracial Council of New York, Inc 
O.R.I.T. Emergency Fund 
Mrs. Frank Morrison 
Employes’ Retirement Fund 


$105,288.40 
22,500.00 
1,029.86 
90.38 
2,682.85 


163,259.92 
6,152.66 
240.00 
24.10 
562.66 
64,085.25 


69,052.52 


100.00 
50.00 
500.00 
45,000.00 
1,000.00 
200.00 
1,000.00 
15,000.00 
7,500.00 
1,000.00 
1,073.00 
300.00 
50.00 
1,000.00 
1,000.00 
500.00 
1,000.00 
500.00 
500.00 
500.00 
500.00 
7,500.00 
1,200.00 
23,123.00 


ON I lar ace cial ad ae a al $6,163,735.43 
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DEFENSE FUND FOR FEDERAL LABOR UNIONS 


The following is a statement of the amounts received from and paid 
to our federal labor unions, giving average membership, number of 
weeks’ benefit and the amount received for the past 12 months, beginning 
July 1, 1954, and ending June 30, 1955. 


Receipts 
Refunds: 


18405 F.L.U. 
22516 F.L.U. 
23711 F.L.U. 
2468 
24779 F.L.U. 
24797 F.L.U. 
24891 F.L.U. 


RECEIPTS 
$167,867.03 


St. Louis, Mo. $ 48.00 
Dubuque. Iowa 130.00 
So. Braintree, Mass. ........... 1,000.00 


3 F.L.U. Plymouth Meeting, 


Total Receipts 


Number Name 


18405 
19655 
20389 
21587 
22516 
23614 
23711 
24683 
24779 
24797 
24868 
24891 


F.L.U. 
F.L.U. 
F.L.U. 
Quarry Wkrs. 
F.L.U. 
F.L.U. 
F.L.U. 
F.L.U. 
F.L.U. 
F.L.U. 
F.L.U. 
F.L.U. 


Total Expenses 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
Lakewood, Ohio 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


1,492.00 


$169,359.03 


EXPENSES 
No. of Aver. 
Location Weeks Mem. 
oh. EOS NAO cee ceca 4 108 $ 864.00 
Buchanon, N. Y 35 5,400.00 
Essex County, N.J....... : 15 450.00 
Schofield, Wis. ......... f 50+ 2,530.00 
Dubuque, Iowa ......... : é 9,700.00 
CHANG NGS « oiai06 hice ees ‘ 79+ 5,390.00 
So. Braintree, Mass...... 43 1,430.00 
Plymouth Meeting, Pa... 1% 58 812.00 
POY IN ahi cues 2 f 1,500.00 
Lakewood, Ohio 255 2,530.00 
Galesburg, Ill. .......... 1 100.00 
Pittsbure@h, Pa. ......:.. 4 f 2,040.00 


$32,746.00 


RECAPITULATION 


Balance in Defense Fund June 30, 1954 $617,600.62 
Receipts for 12 months ending June 30, 1955.............. 169,359.03 


Strike benefits 


Balance in Defense Fund for federal labor unions June 30, 


$786,959.65 
32,746.00 


$754,213.65 
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STATEMENT OF MONTHLY RECEIPTS AND EXPENSES 
OF THE 
SECRETARY-TREASURER OF THE 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 


ALSO A STATEMENT OF THE FUNDS ON HAND 
JUNE 30, 1955 


Months Receipts Expenses 

July, 1954 $476,106.89 $441,272.85 
August, 1954 492,602.66 464,644.79 
September, 1954 481,939.70 435,417.58 
October, 1954 415,141.21 484,229.51 
November, 1954 467,584.12 409,408.83 
December, 1954 480,322.62 546,821.87 
January, 1955 436,247.08 460,037.67 
February, 1955 463,425.21 538,003.79 
March, 1955 544,722.81 646,741.89 
April, 1955 415,764.72 498,924.26 
May, 1955 524,976.16 631,790.12 
June, 1955 517,361.75 606,442.27 


CONS iin 6. 6:6.4.0: 01 \4.5:6.0 6:00 0 woinisinis ce es, POPP LO LOMO BOLOG,1O0.ao 


Balance in Hands of Secretary-Treasurer, 
June 30, 1954 1,615,546.80 


Grand Total $7,331,741.73 


RECAPITULATION 


Total Receipts, including Balance ........... $7,331,741.73 
Total Expenses 6,163,735.43 


Balance on Hand June 30, 1955............ $1,168,006.30 


Monies deposited and invested as follows: 
U. S. Savings Bonds, Series G, 214%2% $300,000.00 
U. S. Treasury Bonds, 2%%, Series B, 1975-80, Maturity 

Value, $200,000.00 198,452.53 
U.S. Treasury Bonds, 214, Issue of 1963-68, Maturity Value, 

$300,000.00 295,396.27 
Union Labor Life Insurance Co. (Stock) 15,000.00 
Federation Bank & Trust Co., New York (Subject to check) 2,000.00 
Federation Bank & Trust Co., New York (Savings Account) 10,000.00 
City Bank (Subject to check) 100,000.00 
City Bank (Savings Account) 10,009.00 
Union National Bank, Newark, N. J. (Subject to check).. 10,000.00 
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Union National Bank, Newark, N. J. (Savings Account).. $ 25,000.00 

Brotherhood State Bank, Kansas City, Mo. (Savings Ac- 
count 20,000.00 
182,157.50 


$1,168,006.30 
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CHARTERS ISSUED 


During the twelve months ending June 30, 1955, there have been issued 
23 charters to Central Labor Unions and Federal Labor Unions, of this 
number 10 were issued to Federal Labor Unions and 13 were issued to 
Central Labor Unions, as follows: 


Central Labor Unions 


GEORGIA MISSOURI 
Waycross Carthage 

ILLINOIS Nevada 
Canton OHIO 


Carlinville Wayne County 
Litchfield PENNSYLVANIA 


IOWA a es 
Fairfield Armstrong & Clarion Counties 
LOUISIANA WASHINGTON 


Lafayette Moses Lake 
MICHIGAN WISCONSIN 
Manistee Tomahawk 
The following is a statement showing the number of charters issued 
during the twelve months of this fiscal year: 
1954-1955 
Central Labor Union 


Federal Labor Union 


Directly Chartered Federal Labor Unions 


On June 30, 1955, we had 808 federal labor unions with an average 
membership for the fiscal year of 172,190 and a defense fund of $754,- 
213.65. 

The Federation has approximately 876 volunteer organizers, as well 
as 129 paid organizers and the officers of the 803 city central bodies that 
are ready at all times to respond to a call to assist the members of 
directly affiliated unions in the case of strike or lockout. 


There was received a total per capita tax for defense fund purposes 


from the local unions during the year of $169,359.03, initiation fees, 
$32,593.78, and reinstatement fees, $2,001.00. 
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Charters Revoked, Cancelled, Suspended, Surrendered, Disbanded, 
Merged, Amalgamated, Joined International Unions and Reinstated 


CENTRAL Bopiks: Disbanded, 40; reinstated, 4; merged, 1. 

FEDERAL LABOR UNIONS: Disbanded, 27; suspended 27; joined national 
and international organizations, 29; reinstated, 12; merged, 3. 

INTERNATIONALS: Disaffiliated, 1. Postal Supervisors. 
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TOTAL MEMBERSHIP 
of 
AFFILIATED UNIONS 


The total paid membership of the affiliated national and international 
organizations and the directly chartered trade and federal labor unions 
as of June 80, 1955, is 9,615,333. 

This is based on actual per capita tax received at our office in Wash- 
ington from our affiliated unions. 

The following is the yearly membership in the past 59 years: 


Year Membership Year Membership 
1897 264,825 1927 2,812,526 
1898 278,016 1928 2,896,063 
1899 349,422 1929 2,933,545 
1900 548,321 1930 2,961,096 
1901 787,537 1931 2,889,550 
1902 1,024,399 1932 2,532,261 
1903 1,465,800 1933 2,126,79% 
1904 1,576,200 1934 2,608,011 
1905 1,494,300 1935 
1906 1,454,200 1936 
1907 1,538,970 937 2,860,933 
1908 3,623,087 
1909 ‘ 4,006,354 
1910 1,562,112 4,247,443 
1911 1,761,835 4,569,056 
1912 1,770,145 5,482,581 
1913 1,996,004 ¢ 6,564,141 
1914 2,020,671 6,806,913 
1915 1,946,347 4 6,931,221 
1916 2,072,702 7,151,808 
2,371,434 7,577,716 
2,726,478 7,220,531 
3,260,068 7,241,290 
7,142,603 
7,846,245 
8,098,302 
8,654,921 
2,865,799 f 9,603,979 
2,877,297 5 9,615,333 
2,803,966 
So that the delegates and membership at large may visualize the 
membership record at a glance, a chart follows indicating the member- 
ship, based on per capita tax payments received for each year since 1881 
up to and including 1955—a total of 75 years. 
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VOTING STRENGTH 


The following table shows the voting strength of the affiliated unions 
of the American Federation of Labor for the years 1946, up to and 
including 1955. This table is based upon the average membership paid 
upon to the American Federation of Labor for the fiscal year. 


ORGANIZATIONS 1946 | 1947 | 1948 | 1949 | 1950 | 1951 1952 


Actors Associated & Artists of America 23 360 297 39: 352 362 300 
Agricultural Workers 104 104 7 87 108 53 
Aluminum Workers Intl. Union... . , : 
Asbestos Workers’ Intl. Association of 
Heat and Frost Insulators 40 47 f j 60 60 
Automobile Workers of America Intl. 
Union United é 549 586 54: 52% 681 695 741 
Bakery & Confectionery Workers I. Us. 
of A. ; .107 .228 . 228 .326 .398 .350 337 . 369 
Barbers’ International Union Jour..... 508 558 586 j 619 628 630 650 
PUNE ax ee cacsinicades ; j 16 16 j 16 16 16 16 
Blacksmiths Intl. Brotherhood of 100 100 100 100 160 100 
Boilermakers and Iron Shipbuilders. ...| 2. .667| 1.500) 1.5 .500} 1.500) 1.500) 1.500 
Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union : : 467 500 5 500 500 440 400 
Bookbinders Intl. Brotherhood of. 362 434 473 47! 455 443 440 440 
Brick and Clay Workers, etc... . 22 206 230 2: 230 230 230 230 
Bricklayers, Masons & Plasterers I. U.A. 35 650 650 5 650 883} 1.000] 1.000 
Bridge & Struc. Iron Wrks. Intl. Asso.. 92: 972] 1.042) 1.054 -015| 1.079] 1.227] 1.297 
Broom and Whisk Makers’ Union Intl. : 5 5 5 4 4 4 4 
Building Serv. Employees’ Intl. Union .202} 1.447) 1.580) 1.616) 1.767) 1.815) 1.915) 1.963 
Carpenters and Joiners United Bro. of.| 6. >.000} 6.000) 6. 3.000} 6.000] 6.000] 6.000 
Carmen of A. Bro. Railway .008| 1.087} 1.070] 1.116] 1.048) 1.067] 1.146) 1.171 
Chemical Workers.......... 41é 509 587 j 613 695 759 842 
Cigarmakers’ International Union... . 100 100 100 100 100 100 
Cleaning and Dye House Workers 76 183 184 - 195 200 200 200 
Clerks Intl. Assn. Retail. ; .196| 1.637] 1.854] 2.025] 2.050) 2.050) 2.095] 2.312 
Clerks Post Office Natl. Federation of 4! 540 685 7$ 880 880 880 940 
Clerks Bro. of Rwy.. 2.292] 2.500} 2.500) 2.5 2.500] 2.500} 2.500] 2.625 
Cement Lime & Gy psum Wkrs..... . 204 286 328 31% 36 350 340 337 
Coopers’ International Union. f 68 68 5 49 50 37 
Diamond Workers’ Prot. Union of A.. j 6 7 5 1 4 
Doll & Toy Workers Intl. Union...... : 54 a cites juice 100 
Dispatchers Assn. Airline........... 2 f j f 5 6 
Distillery Rectifying and Wine 
Workers International Union. . Ss 25 25 2: 250 250 2: 
Electrical Wkrs. Intl. Bro... . a 3.é 3.2 eA 3.é 3. 3.3 3.300] 3.458) 4.596 
Elevator Constructors. 2 y 2 ‘ 102 102 102 
B-Engineers Amn. Fed. “of Technical. . : 57 5s 5g 5¢ j 87 91 101 
Engineers Intl. Union ot Operating. . ‘ 25 29% 6 7 6 2.000] 2.000) 2.000 
Engineers Intl. Assn. Flight..... . ‘ j 7 10 12 
*Engravers Intl. Union Metal 5 5 
Engravers Union of N.A. Intl. Photo : 2! 2 ‘ ‘ 141 148 153 
Fire Fighters Intl. Assn. of... .. . 47! 5 ; 566 610 683 664 
Firemen and Oilers Intl. Bro. of. . . : 586 é 5 é 580 580 591 
Garment Wkrs. of America United. ‘ : 4 . 400 400 400 
Garment Workers Intl. Ladies.... . 2.5 3.125] 3. 3.5 3.5 3.é 3.500} 3.500] 3.728 
Glass Cutters League of A. Window. . j j j j j j 16 16 16 
Glass Bottle Blowers’ Assn. of U: 8 
and Canada ) 35 36 36 36 ‘ 423 442 447 
Glass Workers American Flint... 31k : 298 320 292 
Gieve Workers. «2. cccesvccees é ‘ 36 ‘ : 30 30 30 
Govt. Employees Am. Fed. of . 3: 288 92. 45f 521 544 492 
Granite Cutters’ Intl. Asso. of A. The é . | ‘ 4 40 40 40 
Hatters Cap and Millinery Wkrs. Intl. 
Union United 32 32 3: 32 32 3: 320 320 320 
Hodcarriers and Common Laborers 2.4 2.587| 2.675] 2.675) 2.822] 2.975) 3.141] 3.350} 3.704 
Horseshoers of U. 8. and Canada... ‘ ¢ ‘ 2 2 ‘ 2 2 3 
Hotel and Rest. Employees, etc. 2.873) 3.656) 3.806) 3.813) 3. . 754 .476| 2.022]. 2.958] ¢ 000 
Hosiery Workers American Fed. ‘of. ; ’ vale ona 2: 292 227 205 150 
Insurance Agents’ Intl. Union. é 99 118 120 125 
Jewelry Workers’ International. 9% 2: 25 5 if 159 171 172 205 
Lathers Intl. Union of W. W. and Metal. Of ‘ 132 150 146 155 
Laundry Wkrs. Intl. Union... . 5 j 38: 700 700 720 22 
Leather Wkrs. Intl. Union United.... . 3! 3% s A A A A 
Letter Carriers National Asso. of. . . ) if 5 725 ey 900 900 Y3s 
Letter Carriers Nat. Fed. of Rural. S| J ; f f f f 
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ORGANIZATIONS 1946 | 1947 | 1948 | 1949 | 1950 | 1951 1952 | 1953 | 1954 | 1955 
Longshoremen’s Inti. A. F. of L........]... ete tna oe 10 81 
Longshoremen’s Association Intl. if 735 706 f 595 556 j 442} D 
*Machinists Intl. Association of js E 
Maintenance of Way Emps. I. B. of .. 44 . 568 .554 
Marble Polishers, etc. Intl. Asso. of... f é 45 
Masters Mates and Pilots : 50 
Master Mech’s and loremen of N 

Yds. & Naval Sta’s. Natl. Asso. of. wi 5 
Messengers Spec. Del. Natl Asso é 18 20 
Meat Cutters & Butcher Workmen.. . 55% 

Metal Workers’ Intl. Asso. Sheet 

Millers American Fed. of Grain..... 

Mine Workers of America United... 

Molders Union of N. A. Intl.. eas 
Musicians American Fed. of......... .000 
Office Employees : 205 
Painters of America Bro. of . 536 
Patrolmen’s Intl. Union Railway.......|..... 
Papermakers United Bro. of 400 
Patternmakers’ League of N. A....... 110 
Pilot Assn. Air Line (Intl. », ced cnc hRe eae 45 
Plasterers Intl. Asso. of U. 8. & C. “om 250 
Plumbers Steamfitters, ete.. os 2.000 
Polishers Intl. Union of Metal.. 117 
Porters Bro. Sleeping Car 100 
Handbag & Novelty Workers 150 
Post Office & Railway Mail 

Handlers National Association... 
Potters National Bro. of Operative 
Printing Pressmen International 
Printers’ Die Stampers’ & Eng 

Union of N. A. Intl. Plate 
National Postal Transport Assn.. . , ear cites 
Pulp Sulphite and Paper Mill W krs..... 4 -06 ; ‘ 25 . .360 
Radio Directors Guild..... f 5 5 é 5 6 8 
Railway Employees Amal. 8. & E .14 15 4 2 : 2 2 .200] 1.333 
E.-Railway Mail Association. . . 23 2: 25% 26 ; 264 j 160} E 
Roofers Damp & Waterproof Wkrs. 

Assn. United Slate Tile & i omp.... 36 5 2 2 2 2 129 163 
Seafarers Intl. Union of N. ee 45 5 5 5 45 5 450 443 
Siderographers Intl. Assn. a 1 1 
*Signalmen of A. Bro. Railroad ree ‘ 2: 2 146 160 
State County & Municipal Emp........ j s 78: 75 793 ‘ 833 913 
Spinner Union Intl f f 5 1 T tT Tt 
Stage Employees Intl. Alliance 

Theatrical 4: 42 2 2 2 4 42 420 420 
Stereotypers & Electro. of U. of A..... V% j C < 116 118 
Stonecutters Asso. Journeymen ¢ ¢ ¢ ¢ ¢ 19 19 19 
Stove Mounters’ Intl. Union 22 122 117 95 
Supervisors, etc j 26 5 96 ¢ 101 117 t 
Switchmen’s Union s + Sdaae 92 ¢ < d 122 114 105 
Teachers Am. Fed. of. . 306 ¢ 35 35 é 406 400 400 
Teamsters Chauf., etc. Intl. Bro. of. 3.25 5.25 3.2 5.25 5.25 3. 2! 5.5 5. 500)11.619)12.298 
Telegraphers Commercial , 32 35 367 35 35 350 302 288 
Telegraphers Order of Railroad. : 3 é é é ¢ : 300 300 300 
Textile Workers of Amer. United. 5 j j i j 975 ¢ 571 533 487 
Tobacco Wkrs. Intl. Union of Amer... . 7: 22 2: 22 22 22 22 220 272 267 
Typographical Union Intl. . ene 5 }- 5 5 5 700 753 780 
Upholsterers Intl. Union of.. 25 2 2 4 480 500 521 506 
United Wall Paper Crafts of IN. Bscc ss 4 36 29 25 5 2 24 16 17 
Wire Weavers’ Protective Amer....... ‘ 4 4 4 4 
Yardmasters of America Railroad ‘ 2¢ 35 35 35 35 35| ' 37 40 
ngh eke ceudeceaGvnatewveders 767 786 808 811 804 819 y 828 = 803 
State Branches........... é , 50 50 50 50 f 50 50 
Directly affiliated Federal labor unions.| 2.617] 2.923] 2.601] 2.326) 2.360} 2.123} 2.390] 2.158] 2. 098 1.916 

















Total vote of Unions........... 68. 552/76. 38 2 .286/73 .589]73 .949|77. 052 81. 672 83. 855 9/96 . 057/96 .553 
tSuspended. A-Merged with Meat Cutters. 
*Reinstated. B-Title changed from Draftsmen’s to Engineers Amn. Fed. of Technical. 
f-Amalgamated with Natl. Assn. of Letter Carriers. 
C-Merged with Boilermakers and Iron Shipbuilders, 
D-Charter revoked. 
E-Title changed to National Postal ‘Transport Assn, 
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GOMPERS MEMORIAL FUND 


By direction of the Forty-eighth Annual Convention of the American 
Federation of Labor and the Executive Council, an appeal was issued 
under date of December 26, 1928, for the collection of funds for the 
erection of a memorial to Samuel Gompers. 

Receipts from December 20, 1924, to and including June 30, 
$136,375.30 
Expenses, January 12, 1929, to and including June 30, 1955... 130,911.27 


Balance on hand June 30, 1955 $5,464.03 


Funds deposited as follows: 
Riggs National Bank checking account $5,464.03 


Balance on hand June 30, 1955 $5,464.03 


WILLIAM GREEN MEMORIAL FUND 


Since the formation of the William Green Memorial Fund by the 1953 
Convention of the American Federation of Labor, a most favorable re- 
sponse has been received from our affiliates. 

The following table shows the total receipts that were received as of 
June 30, 1955. 

Some international unions have sent in a check equivalent to their per 
capita membership for the entire year. Others are making their contri- 
butions monthly equivalent to their membership, while others have been 
making their contributions quarterly. 

In addition to the contributions received from international unions, 
we are receiving contributions for the William Green Memorial Fund from 
focal unions of affiliated international unions, Federal Labor Unions, State 
Federations of Labor, Central Labor Councils. 


Total Receipts: September 10, 1953, to and including June 30, 
$824,811.63 


Total Expenses: September 10, 1953, to and including June 
30, 1955 0.00 


Balance on Hand June 30, 1955 $824,811.63 
Fund Invested as Follows: 

Riggs National Bank: Checking Account $724,811.63 

First Commercial Bank, Chicago, IIl.: Certificate of Deposit 100,000.00 


Balance on Hand June 30, 1955 $824,811.63 
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CONCLUSION 
I desire to express my sincere appreciation for the cooperation and 
assistance extended to me in the performance of my duties by the officers 
of the National and International Unions and of all our affiliated bodies, 
and by my colleagues of the Executive Council. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Vlg {Be 
@ 


Secretary-Treasurer, American Federation of Labor. 
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REPORT OF TRUSTEES 
OF 
A. F. L. BUILDINGS 


To the Executive Council of the American Federation of Labor: 
The following is a report of the receipts and expenses for the 12 
months ending June 30, 1955: 


RECEIPTS 
Cash balance on hand June 30, 1954 ay $13,620.94 
Rents—901 Massachusetts Ave., 


ae a on $69,974.40 
Miscellaneous receipts 


Total receipts 70,069.56 


Receipts and balance $83,690.50 


EXPENSES 
Maintenance—901 Massachusetts Ave., N. W.: 
Payroll (Building Employes) .. $51,349.56 
3,769.26 

Electricity 5,435.66 
Fuel (Coal) 1,656.72 
EINE Sn Sun tea tai a a exe os 1,710.70 
Plastering and painting 199.79 
Cleaning windows 540.00 
Upkeep and repairs 
Upkeep and repair of elevators 
Hauling ashes and trash 
Water rent 
A. F. of L. Employes’ Retire 

ment Annuity Trust Fund .. 
Social Security (F.1.C.A.) 


$71,863.60 
Maintenance—1525 H Street, N. W.: 


Telephone service . 
Electricity 


Total . 
Total expenses 72,102.67 


Balance on hand June 30, 1955 $11,587.83 
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RECAPITULATION 
Receipts and balance $83,690.50 
eR UIE oeec as x three ha Weal oe Wax ieee a gran CS ISRO as 72,102.67 


Balance on hand June 30, 1955 $11,587.83 


Monies deposited as follows: 
Riggs National Bank $11,587.83 


This report of the trustees of the A. F. of L. Buildings is submitted 
to you, the Executive Council, and through you to the convention and the 
rank and file of the A. F. of L. We have performed the duty assigned to 
us with the best interest of the Federation in view. 


Fraternally submitted, 
Wo. F. SCHNITZLER, 
GEORGE MEANY, 
JOHN P. FREY, 
Trustees, A. F. of L. Buildings. 
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REPORT OF TRUSTEES 
American Federation of Labor Employes’ Retirement Annuity 
Trust Fund 
For the Period July 1, 1954 to June 30, 1955 
RECEIPTS 

$542,395.87 

$25,227.13 

Employes’ weekly contributions . 25,610.79 

Interest on U. S. Treasury Bonds 14,171.40 


Total receipts 65,009.32 


Total receipts and balance $607,405.19 
DISBURSEMENTS 

Benefits paid $ 3,395.28 

Withdrawals paid 7,823.87 

Death Benefits paid 


Total disbursements 12,215.58 


Balance on hand June 30, 1955 $595,189.61 


ALLOCATION OF INTEREST 
Investment Earnings Clearing Account 
Balance on hand July 1, 1954 $6,703.12 
teceipts—July 1 to December 31, 1 6,906.30 
Excess interest on withdrawals 79.67 


$13,689.09 
Less: Allocations made December 31, 1954: 
To prior service liabilities 
To federation accumulations 
To members’ accumulations 
To annuity reserve 
13,389.33 
Balance $ 299.76 
Receipts January 1 to June 30, 1955 7,265.10 
Excess interest on withdrawals 91.68 


Balance June 30, 1955 $7,656.54 
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BALANCE SHEET 
For the Period July 1, 1954 to June 30, 1955 
ASSETS 


Investments $594,000.00 
1,189.61 


595,189.61 


LIABILITIES AND INCOME 


Prior service liability $282,759.89 
Federation accumulations 135,372.71 
Members accumulations 107,829.36 
Annuity reserve 61,571.11 
Investment earnings clearings 7,656.54 


Total $595,189.61 


GEORGE MEANY, 

WILLIAM F. SCHNITZLER, 

E. LOGAN KIMMEL, 
Trustees, American Federation of Labor, 
Employes’ Retirement Annuity Trust Fund. 
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CHANGES OF TITLE 
International Handbag, Luggage, Belt and Novelty Workers’ Union 


At its meeting beginning February 2, 1955, the Executive Council gave 
consideration to the request of the International Union officers for a 
change in title to “International Leather Goods, Plastics and Novelty 
Workers’ Union.” This change in title had been approved by their 
Convention. 

The officers advised the Council that the change of title was not to 
extend their present jurisdiction to any other than the kind and type of 
items of manufacture presently within their jurisdiction. They have 
substituted for the four distinct trades presently within their jurisdic- 
tion, namely, ladies’ handbags, luggage, belt and personal leather goods, 
the one designation of leather goods. They further explained that, within 
the trade, said items have always been known as leather goods items, 
whether they are made of leather or leather substitutes, such as Fab- 
rikoid, plastic sheeting materials, etc. 

In further explanation, the officers informed the Council, during the 
last few years ladies’ handbags, pocketbooks, travel items of luggage, 
personal leather goods items, belts and allied novelties have been made 
in greater numbers from plastic materials of all kinds, including fiber- 
glass sheeting materials. The officers stated their members have nothing 
to do with the chemical or manufacturing process of the raw materials 
and do not lay any claims to same. The members mold and finish hand- 
bags, luggage and other items from plastic materials which are delivered 
to the shops by manufacturers of said materials, which are under the 
jurisdiction of other unions. 

With the distinct understanding that the change in title would involve 
no change in jurisdiction granted by the American Federation of Labor 
to the International Handbag, Luggage, Belt and Novelty Workers’ 
Union, and after consultation with the officers of interested organizations 
concerning the change in title, the Executive Council approved the change 
in title as requested. 


OFFICIAL CHANGES 
Death of Daniel W. Tracy 


The trade union movement sustained a great loss during the past 
year as a result of the death of Brother Daniel W. Tracy, Tenth Vice 
President of the American Federation of Labor. 


Brother Tracy served as President of the International Brotherhood 
of Electrical Workers from 1933 until July, 1940, at which time the late 
President Roosevelt appointed him Assistant Secretary of Labor, a post 
which he so ably filled until the Fall of 1945 when he resigned to become 
Labor Director of the ILO. Prior to his official post in the Department 
of Labor, he was called upon to be the first labor delegate of the United 
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States to the International Labor Organization in Geneva, in 1935, and 
was named Labor Advisor to Secretary of State Cordell Hull at the Pan 
American Conference in Lima, Peru, in 1938. In 1946, he was drafted 
by the convention of his international union to return as President and 
in the same year was elected to the Executive Council. In April, 1954, 
Brother Tracy retired as President of the International Brotherhood. 
The Executive Council, however, was fortunate in having the continuing 
benefit of his wise counsel and knowledge until his untimely death on 
March 22, 1955. 

In his service on the Executive Council, he made an important con- 
tribution to the welfare of the Nation’s workers as a member of the AFL 
subcommittee which brought about the successful negotiation of the 
agreement on labor unity. 


His colleagues who served with him as members of the Executive 
Council of the American Federation of Labor are deeply conscious of 
the great loss our movement sustained as a result of his passing. We 
all share with his family and numerous friends the feeling of sorrow 
which they experienced over his death. 


Election of Vice President J. Scott Milne 


In conformity with authority conferred upon the Executive Council 
by Section 10, of Article IX, of the Constitution of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, the Executive Council at its meeting which convened on 


May 2, 1955, selected J. Scott Milne, President of the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, to fill the vacancy existing on the 
Executive Council by reason of the death of Vice President Daniel W. 
Tracy. 


In accordance with rules and procedure traditionally followed by the 
Executive Council, members of the Council were moved forward in nu- 
merical consecutive order to fill the vacancy in the office of Tenth Vice 
President, and the newly elected member became the Fifteenth Vice 
President of the American Federation of Labor. 


Death of J. Scott Milne 


It is with deep regret that we must report on the untimely death of 
Vice President Milne who succumbed to a heart attack on July 20, 1955. 
His associates on the Executive Council were thus denied the privilege 
of serving with him and obtaining the value of his knowledge and counsel 
as a member of the Council. 

Vice President Milne had a long and active career in the service of 
his International Union, serving as an International Representative from 
1929 to 1936, at which time he was elected Vice President. In 1947 he 
was elected International Secretary, a post he held until 1954 when he 
was elected President. 


We extend our deep sympathy to the general membership of the In- 
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ternational Brotherhood of Electrical Workers for their untimely loss 
and to his family and friends at his passing in the prime of life. 


Election of Vice President Joseph D. Keenan 


In conformity with authority conferred upon the Executive Council 
by Section 10, of Article IX, of the Constitution of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, the Executive Council at its meeting which convened on 
August 8, 1955, selected Joseph D. Keenan, Secretary-Treasurer of the 
International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, to fill the vacancy 
existing on the Executive Council by reason of the death of Vice Presi- 
dent J. Scott Milne. 

Inasmuch as the newly elected member was filling the vacancy in the 
office of Fifteenth Vice President, there was no change in the numerical 
consecutive order of the Executive Council. 


DEATH OF DANIEL J. TOBIN 


One of America’s truly great labor leaders, Daniel J. Tobin, President 
Emeritus of the International Brotherhood of Teamsters, died on No- 
vember 14, 1955. For more than three decades he was an officer of the 
American Federation of Labor, serving as Treasurer from 1918 to 1928 
and as a Vice President from 1933 until his death. 


Dan Tobin, a close associate of Samuel Gompers, was an outstanding 
champion of the American trade union movement over a period of six 
decades. He took part in the great struggles that helped to build the 
movement from a few scattered local unions into a significant national 
institution. He was elected to the Presidency of his international union 
in 1907 and continued in that office until he retired in 1952. 

In addition to his duties as President of his union and as an officer of 
the American Federation of Labor, Brother Tobin took an active in- 
terest in the affairs of his country. On several occasions he acted as 
advisor on labor matters to the late President Roosevelt and in 1942 
was sent to England by the President to study labor conditions in that 
country and report his findings. On several occasions, he served as 
AFL Fraternal Delegate to the British Trades Union Congress; as a 
delegate to the International Federation of Trade Unions in 1918, and 
also served as a member of President Wilson’s Industrial ‘Conference. 


Labor unity was close to his heart serving as a member of the six- 
man committee of AFL and CIO representatives, in a series of con- 
ferences aimed at uniting the two unions, when talks began in 1942. 
When the committee was reactivated in November, 1952, Vice President 
Tobin again took an active part in this important work. 

Brother Tobin’s contribution to the trade union movement will live 
forever in the annals of history; his friends and associates will miss 
his warm-hearted friendship. His passing will be a milestone in the 
history of our country. 
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DEATH OF FRANK DUFFY 


It is with heartfelt sympathy that we report on the death of Frank 
Duffy, one of the pioneers of the modern American Labor movement, who 
worked side by side with Samuel Gompers to help build the American 
Federation of Labor. Brother Duffy died July 12, 1955, at the age of 94. 


Brother Duffy was a Vice President and member of the Executive 
Council from 1918 to 1940. In 1950, at the age of 89, he retired as Secre- 
tary of the United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners, a post he 
held for 48 years. However, he continued to attend the Conventions of 
the American Federation of Labor as a delegate up until 1954, at which 
time his health prevented his attendance. 


Brother Frank Duffy’s stalwart faith in the principles of sound trade 
unionism, together with his unfailing kindness to all who knew him, will 
always be treasured in the memory of those who were privileged to know 
him and work with him. His seasoned judgment, wise counsel and coura- 
geous spirit helped to carry the American Federation of Labor through 
many crises. The record of his high service to the cause of labor will 
become part of the permanent history of our organization. 

It is with deep regret that we view the passing on of one of Labor’s 
real pioneers. 


WILLIAM GREEN MEMORIAL FUND 


In 1953 the Convention of the American Federation of Labor, by 


Resolution, established a Memorial Fund dedicated to the memory of 
William Green who unselfishly and faithfully served the cause of 
working men and women throughout his adult life and particularly 
during that period he occupied the office of President of the American 
Federation of Labor. 


The plan adopted by that Convention to govern the Memorial Fund 
places certain duties and responsibilities in and gives certain authority 
to the Fresident and the Secretary-Treasurer of the American Federation 
of Labor; requires that a Finance Committee composed of the Secre- 
tary-Treasurer of the American Federation of Labor and two members 
of the Executive Council approve the investment and reinvestment of 
funds and property received by the Memorial Fund and authorizes the 
Executive Council to determine the charities and other worthy causes 
which should receive payments from the Fund and the amounts thereof. 


Because of these provisions and other provisions of the plan which 
repose authority and impose responsibility in the Executive Council and 
certain officers of the American Federation of Labor, it is believed nec- 
essary and proper, in the event of a merger between the American 
Federation of Labor and the Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
that this plan be amended so as to transfer to a Committee composed 
of the present members of the Executive Council of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor the powers and duties of the Executive Council under 
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the p.an; to transfer to this Committee the exclusive and final authority 
to amend or terminate this plan and to transfer to the Chairman and 
Secretary-Treasurer of that Committee, as individuals, the respective 
powers and duties the President and Secretary-Treasurer of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor now have under the plan and to make such 
other changes as the Executive Council believes to be necessary and 
proper to carry out efficiently and effectively the objects, purposes and 
intent of the Resolution of the 1953 Convention creating the William 
Green Memorial Fund. 


The Executive Council, therefore, has unanimously approved and 
adopted an amendment of the plan as set forth in the following proposed 
Resolution and, in the event approval of the merger of the American 
Federation of Labor and the Congress of Industrial Organizations is 
voted by the present separate conventions of these two Federations, sub- 
mits such Resolution to this Convention of the American Federation of 
Labor for action pursuant to Section Ten of the plan which authorizes a 
convention of the American Federation of Labor to amend or terminate 
the plan by majority action, such Resolution being in words and figures 
as follows: 


Resolution Amending the William Green Memorial Fund and Plan 


WHEREAS, it is the desire of this Convention that the William Green 
Memorial Fund and the plan governing such fund established by Resolu- 
tion of the 1953 Convention of the American Federation of Labor be 
continued after the merger of the American Federation of Labor and 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations and 

WHEREAS, it is necessary that such plan be amended to carry out 
this desire and to further, efficiently and effectively, the objects, purposes 
and intent of the Resolution of the 1953 Convention. 

Be it resolved, That the William Green Memorial Fund and the plan 
governing such Fund be amended, effective immediately upon the adop- 
tion of this Resolution, to read as follows: 


William Green Memorial Fund and Plan as Amended 


WHEREAS, it is the wish of the membership of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and its affiliates that a suitable memorial be established, 
dedicated to the memory of our beloved William Green, who faithfully 
and without limit devoted his life to the cause of labor and served as our 
President during the years 1924 until his death in 1952; 

Now, therefore, be it resolved (as follows) : 

SECTION ONE. That this Resolution and the Fund hereby provided 
for shall be known as the William Green Memorial Fund. 


SECTION Two. For the purpose of creating this Fund, each National 
and International Union affiliated with the American Federation of 
Labor shall be requested to make, on or about January 1, 1954, a volun- 
tary contribution based upon its membership in an amount equal to 1c 
per member per month for 12 months. Each Federal Labor Union shall 
likewise be requested to make, at such time, a similar contribution in an 
amount equal to le per member per month for a period of 12 months. 

SECTION THREE. There shall be a committee known as the William 
Green Memorial Fund Committee. This Committee, which shall meet at 
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the call of its Chairman, shall be composed of the following individuals: 
George Meany, William F. Schnitzler, Matthew Woll, George M. Harri- 
son, Harry C. Bates, William C. Birthright, William C. Doherty, David 
Dubinsky, Charles J. MacGowan, Herman Winter, William L. McFet- 
ridge, James C. Petrillo, Dave Beck, Maurice A. Hutcheson, A. J. Hayes, 
Joseph D. Keenan. Vacancies as they occur on the Committee may be 
filled by a majority vote of the Committee. A quorum for doing business 
shall consist of at least one-third of the then members of the Committee. 
There shall be a Chairman and Secretary-Treasurer of the Committee. 
They shall be members of the Committee and shall be elected by a major- 
ity vote of the members of this Committee. They shall serve at the 
pleasure of the Committee and under its general supervision and di- 
rection. 


SECTION Four. All amounts voluntarily contributed by National 
and International Unions and Federal Labor Unions shall be paid to 
the Secretary-Treasurer of the William Green Memorial Fund Commit- 
tee, who shall give his official receipt for the same. He shall have au- 
thority to give such general supervision to the collection of such funds as 
he may find to be necessary or appropriate. He shall place all amounts 
received in a separate fund in a bank or banks, such fund to be perma- 
nent in character and to be known as the William Green Memorial Fund. 
He shall be authorized to open accounts in banks which he may deem 
appropriate and he is authorized to make deposits and sign checks for 
the withdrawal of funds from such accounts. The Secretary-Treasurer 
of the American Federation of Labor shall transfer to the Secretary- 
Treasurer of the William Green Memorial Fund Committee all existing 
funds, properties, accounts and records of the William Green Memorial 
Fund upon the adoption of this Resolution by this Convention. 


SECTION FIvE. Distribution and payment of the income and principal 
of said fund, shall be made in such amounts and at such times, to such 
worthy charitable organizations (operated not for profit or to conduct 
propaganda, or to attempt to influence legislation), and other worthy 
causes, including a permanent monument or other suitable memorial to 
William Green at the new headquarters building of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor or elsewhere, as may be determined solely by the Wil- 
liam Green Memorial Fund Committee by majority vote. 


SECTION SIx. There shall be a sub-committee of this Committee to 
be known as the Finance Committee. This Finance Committee shall 
consist of the Secretary-Treasurer of the William Green Memorial Fund 
Committee who shall also be Secretary-Treasurer of this sub-committee 
and two other members of the William Green Memorial Fund Committee 
appointed by the Chairman of that Committee. 


SECTION SEVEN. The Secretary-Treasurer of the Finance Committee 
shall have full right, power and authority to loan, invest and reinvest any 
and all funds received by the William Green Memorial Fund and in mak- 
ing such loan, investment and reinvestment shall have the full power and 
authority to sell, exchange, transfer and deliver any part of the funds, 
or property, from time to time, constituting said William Green Memo- 
rial Fund, at such prices and upon such terms and conditions as to him 
shall seem meet; provided, however, no loan investment or reinvestment 
shall be made of any such funds or property hereunder unless and until 
the same is approved by a majority of the Finance Committee. The 
Secretary-Treasurer of the Finance Committee shall submit to the Chair- 
man of the William Green Memorial Fund Committee during the first 
three months of each calendar year a report from the Finance Commit- 
tee for the preceding calendar year setting forth the condition of the 
Fund and amounts available for distribution. It shall not be necessary 
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for the Finance Committee to organize as such, but it shall be proper 
for the members thereof to act by mail or telegraph without meeting. 
Vacancies on said Finance Committee may be filled by the Chairman of 
the William Green Memorial Fund Committee. Members of the Finance 
Committee shall serve without compensation and shall not be required 
to give bond for the faithful performance of their duties. Neither the 
Secretary-Treasurer nor members of such Committee shall be liable for 
any loss occurring to such fund from a mistake in judgment regarding 
investments or loans. 

SECTION EIcHT. Any order or direction of the William Green Me- 
morial Fund Committee with respect to the distribution or payment 
from the principle of said Fund or the income of said Fund to worthy 
charities and other worthy causes, and any order or direction of the Fi- 
nance Committee with respect to the loan, investment, reinvestment or 
management and control of such Fund, shall be constituted and evi- 
denced by a certified copy of the pertinent proceedings, order or directive 
of the William Green Memorial Fund Committee or Finance Committee 
signed by the Secretary-Treasurer thereof. In the case of the Finance 
Committee, it shall be sufficient for any order or direction to be signed 
by a majority of the Committee, without meeting. Such certified copies 
of proceedings, orders or directives shall be executed in duplicate, one 
copy of which shall be retained by the Secretary-Treasurer of the Wil- 
liam Green Memorial Fund Committee, and one of which may, if re- 
quired, be filed with the bank from which said funds are paid. 

SECTION NINE. The accounts of the Fund shall be kept by the Secre- 
tary-Treasurer of the William Green Memorial Fund Committee and shall 
be annually audited and a report thereof shall be submitted to each Na- 
tional and International Union and Federal Labor Union contributing to 
the fund. All records of proceedings with respect to said Fund shall 
be retained by the Secretary-Treasurer of the William Green Memorial 
Fund Committee. 

SECTION TEN. The William Green Memorial Fund Committee shall 
have the sole and final power to alter or change this plan by majority 
vote. It shall also have the sole and final authority to terminate this 
plan, by majority vote, upon proper disposition of the funds and property 
of the William Green Memorial Fund in accordance with the objects and 
purposes of this plan. It may authorize payment from the Fund of such 
expenses as may be required in the operation of this plan and may per- 
mit the acceptance of contributions to the Fund from contributors other 
than those referred to herein. Members of the Committee shall serve 
without compensation and shall not be required to give bond for the 
faithful performance of their duties. Neither the Chairman nor the 
Secretary-Treasurer of the Committee nor the members thereof shall be 
liable to any contributor or beneficiary for the application or distribution 
of the funds. The Committee is vested with full and exclusive authority 
to make final interpretation of the provisions of this plan. 


NEW AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR HEADQUARTERS 
BUILDING 


In the report on the new American Federation of Labor headquarters 
building made to the Seventy-third Convention, it was pointed out that 
the demolition of the structures on the building site started on August 19, 
1954, and ground-breaking ceremonies took place August 27, 1954, with 
President Meany digging the first shovel of ground for excavation. 

The first concrete for the foundation of the new building was poured 
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on August 28, 1954, and the first steel was put in place on January 24, 
1955. In a very impressive ceremony on April 30, 1955, the cornerstone 
was laid for the new building, and the hermetically sealed container was 
inserted into the cornerstone which included the following: 


. The Declaration of Independence 
2. The Constitution of the United States 
. Proceedings of the 1881, 1886, 1951 AFL Conventions 
. Convention Proceedings of the Departments of the AFL 
. The Clayton Act 
. The Merger Agreement, AFL-CIO 
. The No-Raiding Agreement, AFL-CIO 
. Internal Disputes Plan 
. Constitution and latest Proceedings of ICFTU 
. Proceedings of ORIT 
. Constitution and Proceedings of ILO 
2. Pictures of the Executive Council 
. Statements by Executive Council members looking to the future 
of the labor movement 
. Artist’s sketch of the new building 
. Picture of President Robert Byron of the Sheet Metal Workers and 
the story of the making and sealing of the cornerstone box 
. Publications from AFL staff departments of Research, Education, 
Union Label, Legislative and Social Insurance 
17. A brief history of the American Labor Movement 
18. Norris-LaGuardia Act 
19. Trades Union Congress Report 

President Meany addressed the large group present as follows: 

“This is a happy as well as an historic occasion. We meet here this 
morning to lay the cornerstone for a new house of labor—a building 
symbolic of the tremendous progress won by the workers of this country 
in the past three-quarters of a century, a building where the trade union 
movement will carry on its endeavors for even greater advances by 
American wage earners in the years to come. 

“In a very real sense, the foundations for this building are not steel 
and stone and concrete, but the far more enduring philosophy of the 
trade union movement. 

“That philosophy dedicates our movement to human freedom and 
human betterment. Basically, the purpose of the trade union movement 
is to obtain for the worker a fair share of the wealth he helps to produce. 
But that is by no means the sole purpose. Beyond immediate bread and 
butter objectives, it seeks in a broader sphere to make democracy work 
here in America, to promote economic, social and political policies that 
will assure freedom and prosperity for all Americans, and to support 
international policies that will preserve peace without appeasement of 
the evil forces that threaten the decency of civilization. 

“In that connection, there is an interesting parallel. When the pres- 
ent headquarters of the American Federation of Labor was dedicated on 
July 4, 1916, the late President Woodrow Wilson participated. And on 
that occasion, Samuel Gompers, the first president of the AFL said: 

“Let us do all that we can to help the man at the head of the affairs 
of our country, the President of the United States, to see to it that we 
are kept out of actual war with any Nation. Be true to yourselves, true 
to each other, true to the organized labor movement, true to the institu- 
tions and the flag of our country, which we shall uphold at alftimes and 
against all obstacles no matter from which quarter they mag¥ come.’ 
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“Mr. President, in behalf of the millions of American trade unionists, 
I repeat that pledge today. In the present struggle against the aggres- 
sive forces of Communism, the workers of America will stand up and do 
their full part to preserve world peace and the free way of life—the only 
way of life which offers to them the opportunity to strive for a better 
day to come, for themselves and all humanity. 


“There is another significant aspect to this occasion. We wish to 
extend a hearty welcome to the representatives of the Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations, who are participating with us in this ceremony. 
It is expected that this building will be completed and ready for oc- 
cupancy next December. By that time, we hope that the process of 
merging the AFL and the CIO will also have been completed and that 
we will be able to enter our new home together, united and stronger than 
ever before in history. 


“There are those who profess to see vague dangers in a strong and 
united labor movement. It would be easier to set their fears at rest if 
they would explain what kind of an imaginary dragon is haunting them. 
But let me say this. The effectiveness of organized labor can be meas- 
ured not only by what it has done for the workers, but what it has done 
for the Nation as a whole. Our whole purpose in labor unity is to be- 
come a more effective force for good in the life of our country. The only 
ones who need fear that are those who have a different purpose. 


“Labor has come a long way in America since the American Federa- 
tion of Labor was founded 74 years ago, when men and women labored 
60 hours a week under conditions of virtual peonage for 20 cents or less 
an hour. We still have a long way to go. But, the obstacles that con- 
front us in the industrial and legislative fields, serious as they are, are 
not nearly as severe as those which the founders of our movement met 
and overcame. Considering the progress made by Samuel Gompers, Wil- 


liam Green and the early pioneers despite all handicaps, we should be 
inspired to move ahead with renewed vigor and devotion in this splendid 
new home.” 


President Eisenhower participated at the cornerstone laying and 
following are his remarks: 


“I take it as right neighborly that you, President Meany, and your 
associates should ask me to come across from the other side of Lafayette 
Square, where I have a temporary leasehold, to visit you on this historic 
occasion at the place which we hope will be your permanent home for 
many, Many years to come. 

“T came for a number of reasons, among which are an opportunity 
again to salute that great and vast army of Americans who, with their 
hands, produce our material wealth; to return friendly calls that have 
been made to my office by leaders of the labor movement, and, likewise, 
because I read this in the letter of President Meany asking me to be here: 
‘We have constantly observed the principle of placing our responsibilities 
as American citizens above our obligations and duties as members of 
labor unions.’ 


“So far as I am concerned, that is the philosophy that should guide 
the American of every calling, no matter what it is, to place the long- 
term good of America—all America—above any immediate and selfish 
reason, and, in that spirit, I salute this group of leaders and every single 
individual that belongs to the labor movement, and, indeed, in all labor in 
America. 

“President Meany in his address adverted to the previous occasion of 
the laying of a cornerstone for the American Federation of Labor, and 
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he spoke of President Wilson being there. President Wilson said, among 
other things on that occasion: ‘If you come at me with your fists doubled 
up, you will find that I will double mine no less swiftly than you do yours. 
But, if you come to me in the spirit of friendliness and negotiation, you 
will find that I will say “come, let us sit down together and there, I 
assure you, we shall find that our differences are far more imaginary 
than real.”’ 


“Now again I believe, that on that occasion Mr. Wilson spoke some- 
thing that all Americans should well heed, because we shall never be rid 
of strife in this world, international and in some degree among ourselves, 
so long as humans are human and the millennium has not arrived. But 
the character of men and the character of Nations will be determined 
by the method in which they meet to solve their differences. If we ac- 
knowledge that we honestly disagree, then let us meet in what we like 
- term a ‘Christian spirit’ and reach an answer that is for the good of 
all. 

“It seems to me that Mr. Wilson spoke something, that was worthy 
then of the great man who was your president, Samuel Gompers—worthy 
of the entire movement that we call the ‘American labor movement.’ 

“For myself, I should like to tell you again I am no stranger to work. 
Mr. Meany referred to a terrible 60-hour week, and I reminded him 
several times that when I finally was fortunate enough to enter the Army 
my workweek just before that was 84 hours and it was 52 weeks a year. 
I certainly can appreciate what the labor movement has done for the 
men and women of America, what we must continue to do to make certain 
that this growing and advancing prosperity is widely shared so that 
all may participate in it. 

“Finally, President Meany made a pledge, and he used the words of 
Samuel Gompers, in a great pledge to President Wilson. In return, I 
can say only this, ‘So far as the Almighty will give to this Administration 
and to me personally the ability to discern the proper paths, we shall do 
nothing but devote our efforts to try to lead this world—this Nation of 
ours—toward enduring peace, toward a better prosperity, equal justice 
for all here at home.’ 

“Now, in conclusion, may I say I am not only pleased—I am very 
proud—that this great assembly—this great association—soon to become 
greater by its junction with another great organization will by that 
measure have still greater responsibilities in carrying out the kind of 
pledges that have been made by your leaders of the past, and I am sure 
are earnestly followed by them at this point. I am proud to be here and 
to participate in this ceremony.” 


President Walter P. Reuther, Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
was unable to attend but sent the following telegram: 


“On behalf of the officers and members of the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations, I convey to you, your fellow officers and members, our 
most hearty congratulations and best wishes on the occasion of the corner- 
stone dedication of the new home of the American Federation of Labor. 
This is truly a monumental house of labor. It symbolizes the great 
growth, the strong sense of responsibility, and the dynamic future of 
free trade unions in the United States of America. With unity of the 
American Labor union movement rapidly moving toward reality, this 
new edifice will be a headquarters and a home of which all our unions 
and their members can well be proud. I know I express the feelings of 
all the CIO in proclaiming that this day of dedication for your new 
headquarters is also a day of rededication by all the men and women of 
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the labor movement to the tremendous challenges and the tremendous 
opportunities that lie ahead. You will understand, I am sure, my very 
deep regret that the contract negotiations with the automobile companies 
preclude my being present for this historic event. With best wishes—” 

At the conclusion, President Eisenhower and President Meany put 
the hermetically sealed box in its place. 

The top-most steel was put into place on May 5, 1955, and as of June, 
1955, everyone was doing their utmost to complete their part of the build- 
ing construction so that it would be ready for occupancy on the designated 
date of December 15, 1955. 


SELECTION OF FRATERNAL DELEGATES 


The Executive Council was empowered by the 1954 Convention to 
select representatives to serve as Fraternal Delegates from the American 
Federation of Labor to the British Trades Union Congress and the Trades 
and Labor Congress of Canada, 

Accordingly, upon receipt of an official invitation from the British 
Trades Union Congress to send two representatives to attend the 1955 
Congress at Southport, Lancester, England, September 5 to 9, the Execu- 
tive Council selected Brother Cornelius J. Haggerty, Secretary-Treasurer, 
California State Federation of Labor, and Brother Michael Fox, President, 
Railroad Employees’ Department, American Federation of Labor, to rep- 
resent the American Federation of Labor as Fraternal Delegates to the 
British Trades Union Congress. 

In response to an invitation from the officers of the Trades and Labor 
Congress of Canada to send a representative to the Seventieth Annual 
Convention of that organization, which met in Windsor, Ont., Canada, 
May 30 to June 4, Brother Wm. F. Schnitzler, Secretary-Treasurer, 
American Federation of Labor, was designated to represent the American 
Federation of Labor as Fraternal Delegate to the Convention of the 
Trades and Labor Congress, and Brother Ossip Walinsky, International 
President, International Handbag, Luggage, Belt and Novelty Workers 
Union, attended the Congress as Brother Schnitzler’s alternate. 


Air Line Pilots Association 


The Executive Council has been trying for some time past to resolve 
the dispute between the Air Line Pilots Association and the Flight En- 
gineers’ International Association. 


The basic reason for this dispute is due to the issuance of sub-charters 
by the Air Line Pilots Association to various groups in the airline opera- 
tion and maintenance field other than pilots. One of these groups is the 
flight engineers to which the Air Line Pilots Association issued a sub- 
charter and laid claim to the flight engineers about two years after the 
American Federation of Labor had chartered the Flight Engineers Inter- 
national Association. 


The Executive Council has had numerous conferences with the officers 
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of the Air Line Pilots Association in an attempt to persuade them to 
confine their organizing activities to their own jurisdiction. In this 
endeavor, we have not been successful. 

Some months ago, the Flight Engineers notified United Air Lines 
that, unless they could obtain a contract which gave them a certain 
amount of security in their jobs, such as the Flight Engineers have 
with other Air Lines, there would be a strike on the part of this organi- 
zation against United Air Lines. After some months of negotiation and 
attempts to mediate this dispute, the strike was finally called on Octo- 
ber 24, 1955. The Air Line Pilots Association promptly instructed its 
members to take the place of the striking flight engineers. 

Evidence was presented to the Executive Council at its meeting hld 
in New York City the week of October 24, that arrangements had been 
worked out in advance between the ALPA and the company under which 
the strikers would be replaced by the pilots. The Council requested the 
officers of the ALPA to meet with a subcommittee in Washington, 
D. C., as soon as possible following the adjournment of the New York 
City meeting. This subcommittee meeting was held on November 3 
with President Meany, Secretary-Treasurer Schnitzler, Vice President 
H. C. Bates and Vice President Dave Beck representing the. Executive 
Council. After a long discussion of this problem, in which repeated 
requests were made to the Air Line Pilots to cease their attempts to 
break the strike of the Flight Engineers and in the face of the refusal 
of the ALPA to cease and desist from such action, the subcommittee 
reported its findings and recommendations to the full Executive Council. 

By unanimous vote, the Executive Council, recommends to this con- 
vention that the Air Line Pilots Association be suspended from member- 
ship in the American Federation of Labor. 


DIAMOND WORKERS’ PROTECTIVE UNION OF AMERICA 
(MERGER INTO LOCAL 1 OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
JEWELRY WORKERS’ UNION) 


At its meeting held in New York, N. Y., on October 24, 1955, the 
Executive Council received information from the officers of the Diamond 
Workers’ Protective Union that on June 22, 1955, at a special member- 
ship meeting and by secret ballot the members of their organization 
had, by an overwhelming majority, voted to continue their affiliation 
to the American Federation of Labor through a merger with the Inter- 
national Jewelry Workers’ Union. Under the terms of an agreement 
signed by the officers, the membership of the Diamond Workers’ Pro- 
tective Union will now operate as a separate division of Local No. 1 of 
the International Jewelry Workers’ Union. 

The Executive Council, after due consideration, felt that this was a 
proper course for this organization to follow and therefore gave its 
consent and approval to the merger. 

As a result of this approved merger, the Executive Council also 
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approved the application of the officers of the International Jewelry 
Workers’ Union for an extension of their jurisdiction to cover the field 
formerly assigned to the Diamond Workers’ Protective Union of America. 
This jurisdiction being: Diamond polishing; diamond cutting; diamond 
setting (setters being assistants to polishers); diamond sawing. 

The extension of this jurisdiction to this international union involves 
no change in title. Their title will remain International Jewelry Work- 
ers’ Union. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF POST OFFICE AND RAILWAY MAIL 
HANDLERS 


The Executive Council, at its meeting held in New York, N. Y., on 
October 24, 1955, had under consideration a request from this union to 
approve a change in title to “National Association of Post Office and 
Postal Transportation Service Mail Handlers, Watchmen and Messen- 
gers.” The change of title in no way alters the jurisdiction already 
granted this organization but is based on the fact that in recent years 
through legislative procedure of the Congress the title of the Railway 
Mail part of the postal service has been changed to postal transporta- 
tion service. 

The Executive Council approved this change in title with the under- 
standing that this change in no way alters the jurisdiction already 
granted this organization. 


LABOR UNITY 


After the official signing of the AFL-CIO No-Raiding Agreement, the 
AFL-CIO Unity Committee arranged for a dinner at the Mayflower 
Hotel, June 29, 1954, to which all signatories to the No-Raiding Agree- 
ment, all departments, and all affiliates were invited to be present. 

On October 15, 1954, the full AFL-CIO Unity Committee met for 
several hours, during which organic unity was stressed by all present. 
As our next objective, it was decided that a subcommittee be established 
comprising George Meany, William F. Schnitzler and Harry C. Bates 
for the American Federation of Labor, and Walter Reuther, James B. 
Carey and David J. McDonald for the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions, to fully explore all of the problems that would be involved in an 
organic merger, and to make a full report of their findings to the com- 
mittee as soon as possible. 

The full AFL-CIO Unity Committee met again on January 4, 1955, at 
the Mayflower Hotel and further explored some of the problems of 
organic unity that had confronted the subcommittee, and after fully dis- 
cussing some of the methods in which organic unity can be accomplished, 
the subcommittee was directed to proceed with its work. 

The AFL-CIO Unity Subcommittee met on February 8-9, 1955, at the 
Roney Plaza Hotel, Miami Beach, Florida, and were assisted in their dis- 
cussion by AFL General Counsel J. Albert Woll and CIO General Counsel 
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Arthur Goldberg. The subcommittee arrived at an agreement in prin- 
ciple on organic unity and made preparations to present their findings 
to a meeting of the full AFL-CIO Unity Committee the following day. 

The full AFL-CIO Unity Committee met on Wednesday, February 9, 
1955, at 12 p.m. for lunch at the Roney Plaza Hotel, Miami Beach, 
Florida, with the following representation present: from the AFL—George 
Meany, William F. Schnitzler, Harry C. Bates, Charles J. MacGowan, 
William C. Doherty, Matthew Woll, David Dubinsky, William L. Mc- 
Fetridge, A. J. Hayes, Daniel W. Tracy, General Counsel J. Albert Woll; 
from the ClO—Walter P. Reuther, James B. Carey, Jacob Potofsky, 
Frank Rosenblum, Emil Rieve, Joseph Curran, L. S. Buckmaster, David 
J. McDonald, John Riffe, R. J. Thomas, General Counsel Arthur Goldberg. 

The subcommittee presented the following report and recommenda- 
tions of the subcommittee before the full Unity Committee which was 
unanimously adopted. 

After reading the report and recommendations of the subcommittee, 
the full AFL-CIO Unity Committee unanimously approved the report 
and recommendations and futher decided that each group would recom- 
mend its adoption to their respective Federations. 

The AFL-CIO Unity Committee then adopted the following joint 
statement for release by AFL President George Meany and CIO Presi- 
dent Walter P. Reuther: 


The agreement reached today by the AFL and CIO Unity Com- 


mittee sets the course for the attainment of a merger of the American 
Federation of Labor and the Congress of Industrial Organizations 
into a united trade union movement. 

This agreement—if accepted by the executive bodies of our two 
organizations, as we hope and expect—will mark the end of the 
division in the free trade union movement of our country that has 
existed for almost 20 years. 

It is our belief that a united labor movement will be able to 
devote the talent and strength of our trade unions to greater service 
to the people of the United States. 

At this time in our history, when this country and all the free 
world are beset by the challenge of Soviet Communist totalitarianism, 
a united labor movement will best be able to mobilize the working 
men and women of this country toward the defense of our free 
institutions, and toward the development of full employment and 
greater security for all the people. 

We pledge that, as unity develops, labor in America will place 
itself at the service of the American public; and will, by its respon- 
sibility and sense of dedication to our democratic ideals, help build 
a better nation and a stronger free world. 

This agreement will preserve the identity and integrity of the 
more than 140 trade unions now affiliated with the AFL and the CIO. 
They will continue, under this plan, to conduct their own individual 
collective bargaining with employers, as in the past. The agree- 
ment provides a mechanism for voluntary—not compulsory—merger 
of individual trade unions in the same field. Through arrangements 
to be worked out, the members of all affiliated trade unions and the 
general public can be assured that the swift progress made during 
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the past two years toward the elimination of “raids” and “jurisdic- 
tional disputes” will be continued. 

This agreement will be submitted to the AFL Executive Council 
for ratification on Thursday, February 10, at Miami Beach, Florida, and 
to an early meeting of the CIO Executive Board, a date for which 
will be announced soon. 

If both these bodies ratify the agreement reached today, com- 
mittees from the AFL and the CIO will begin the task of writing a 
Constitution for the merged organizations. That draft constitution 
will be referred for ratification to the Executive Council of the 
AFL and the Executive Board of the CIO later this year. 

When and if they ratify the new constitution, it will then be sub- 
mitted to the Conventions of the two bodies for their approval. 
Then, a joint convention of the new organization will be called. 

We are setting no time schedule for this process. We are hopeful 
that if the agreement and the draft constitution are ratified, the 
merged new organization can be established before the end of the year. 

he members of the joint AFL-CIO Unity Committee express 
their pleasure that an honorable agreement, in a complex and 
difficult field, was so speedily obtained. We pledge our support to 
its ratification by our respective trade union organizations. 

We feel confident that merger of the two union groups, which we 
represent, will be a boon to our nation and its people in this tense 
period. We are happy that, in our way, we have been able to help 
bring about unity of the American labor movement at a time when the 
unity of all the American people is most urgently needed in the face of 
the Communist threat to world peace and civilization. 


The AFL-CIO Unity Subcommittee met again early on May 2, 1955, 
at the Mayflower Hotel, Washington, D. C., with all members of the sub- 
committee present together with AFL General Counsel J. Albert Woll 
and CIO General Counsel Arthur Goldberg. Considerable discussion took 
place concerning the proposed constitution for the newly merged Federa- 
tion, after which it was decided to recommend the Constitution as pres- 
ently prepared to the full Unity Committee. 

The full AFL-CIO Unity Committee met later on May 2, 1955, at the 
Mayflower Hotel, Washington, D. C., and heard the proposed Constitution 
read, and then an opportunity was given to all to carefully examine it 
in its entirety. 

After carefully considering the entire proposed Constitution in its 
present form, it was decided that it would be presented to the AFL 
Executive Council and the CIO Executive Board, and if any sug- 
gestions or changes were to be offered, they would be referred to the 
full AFL-CIO Unity Committee. This motion carried unanimously with 
the exception of a contrary vote by CIO Vice President Michael Quill. 

It was further recommended by the AFL-CIO Unity Committee that 
the A. F. of L. and the CIO hold parallel conventions starting December 1, 
1955, in the City of New York, with the merged convention convening 
on December 5, 1955. Each Federation was requested to take such formal 
action as would be required by its present Constitution to bring this 
about. 

The full AFL-CIO Unity Committee met again on July 20, 1955, at 
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the Mayflower Hotel, Washington, D. C., with the following members 
present: from the AFL—George Meany, William F. Schnitzler, Harry C. 
Bates, William L. McFetridge, David Dubinsky, General Counsel J. 
Albert Woll; from the ClO—Walter P. Reuther, James B. Carey, David 
J. McDonald, O. A. Knight, L. S. Buckmaster, Jacob Potofsky, Joseph 
Curran, General Counsel Arthur Goldberg, R. J. Thomas, and present as 
alternates for their international presidents were William Pollock, Tex- 
tile Workers, John J. Moran, Communication Workers, and Oral Gar- 
rison, Steel Workers. 

The full committee carefully examined the numerous policy matters 
that must be dealt with as we approach the first merged Convention and 
considerable time was also spent discussing the name for the newly 
merged Federation. It was then decided that the AFL-CIO Unity Com- 
mittee would recommend to their respective Federations that the full name 
for the newly merged Federation shall be American Federation of Labor 
and Congress of Industrial Organizations and the abbreviated name to be 
AFL-CIO. 

A lengthy discussion took place concerning the method in which a 
convention call for the merged convention would be issued. It was also 
recommended that the present AFL-CIO No-Raiding Agreement be 
extended for two years. 

A Special Conference was held at the Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago, 
Illinois, on August 12, 1955 to which all Executive Officers of all affiliated 
organizations of the American Federation of Labor were invited to attend 
for the purpose of discussing the proposed merger with the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations and the draft constitution for the newly merged 
Federation. 

A full outline was given of the merger agreement and several sug- 
gested changes were announced for the new draft constitution, after 
which everyone desiring to discuss or ask questions was given an oppor- 
tunity to do so. 

The conference lasted 2% hours, after which President Meany an- 
nounced that the several suggestions that were made would be presented 
to the Executive Council for their consideration. 


THE INTERNAL DISPUTES PLAN 
Background 


At the 72nd Convention of the American Federation of Labor held 
in St. Louis, Mo., in September, 1953, the Resolutions Committee, in 
reporting upon that portion of the Executive Council Report concerning 
the Building and Construction Trades Department, made the following 
observations and recommendations: 

(a) That the Executive Council should establish a Special Com- 
mittee on Jurisdictional Disputes to examine the record of such 
disputes; to study the problems arising from such disputes; to 
formulate means of preventing raiding among A. F. of L. affiliates; 
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and to determine the best method of adjustment and adjudication of 
such disputes within the A. F. of L. 

(b) That the Special Committee submit at the earliest possible 
date its findings and recommendations to the Executive Council. 

(c) That the Executive Council—after studying the recommenda- 
tions of the Special Committee—should consider formulating appro- 
priate procedures for the settlement of such jurisdictional disputes 
and submit its plans to the 1954 Convention. 

(d) That the Executive Council should present—within six 
months from the adjournment of the Los Angeles Convention—a plan 
to a conference of National and International Union executive officers 
called by the Executive Council for the purpose of discussion and 
consideration. 


In keeping with this action of the 72nd Convention of the American 
Federation of Labor, the Executive Council appointed a Special Com- 
mittee which consisted of President George Meany; Secretary-Treasurer 
Wm. F. Schnitzler; Vice Presidents Charles A. MacGowan, W. C. Birth- 
right, Daniel W. Tracy, George M. Harrison and A. J. Hayes. 

This Special Committee presented a suggested plan for the settlement 
of jurisdictional disputes to the Executive Council at its February, 1954, 
meeting. After duly considering the proposed plan the Executive Coun- 
cil directed the Executive Officers of the A. F. of L. to develop the plan 
into formal language and present it at the May, 1954, meeting of the 
Executive Council in Chicago, IIl. 

The Executive Officers presented the draft plan in formal language at 
the May, 1954, meeting of the Executive Council. After a thorough dis- 
cussion the plan was modified and the Council directed that it be sub- 
mitted to a special conference of International Union executives to be 
held on May 14, 1954, in Chicago, III. 

At that conference the delegates discussed the proposed plan and 
decided that a copy of the tentative draft be submitted to the Executive 
Officers of each affiliated International Union with a request that they 
submit any suggestions for modification or amendment. Any such reports 
were to be submitted to the Executive Council for consideration at its 
August, 1954, meeting. 

Pursuant to the action of the Conference of National and International 
Executive Officers, the proposed plan was submitted to all affiliated Na- 
tional and International Unions. Their suggestions were then trans- 
mitted to the August, 1954, meeting of the Executive Council. At that 
meeting the Council reviewed the entire matter including the suggestions 
and prepared the final draft for presentation to the 73rd Annuai Con- 
vention of the American Federation of Labor held in Los Angeles, Calif., 
in 1954. The Executive Council recommended adoption of the plan as 
drafted. 

At the 1954 Convention, the Executive Council reported to the dele- 
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gates in full the record of its efforts to develop a plan for the voluntary 
settlement of internal disputes in response to the action of the 72nd Con- 
vention at St. Louis in 1953. 

In its report on the proposed plan for the settlement of jurisdictional 
disputes, the Resolutions Committee urged that the plan be adopted. By 
unanimous action, the Convention adopted the recommendations of the 
resolutions committee and the American Federation of Labor Internal 
Disputes Plan came into existence. 


Operations 


Within one month following the 1954 Convention, some 19 National 
and International Unions as well as all of the directly affiliated local 
unions became signatory to the Internal Disputes Plan. Week by week, 
the number of additional affiliates voluntarily adopting the plan has 
grown and at the present time there are some 64 National and Interna- 
tional Unions signatory to the plan. This is approximately 60 per cent 
of all such affiliates in the A. F. of L. which have accepted the plan. 

To date, there have been but six cases brought to the attention of the 
President’s office under the plan. In every instance the executive officers 
established prompt communication between the officers of the National or 
International Unions party to such disputes so as to insure full and 
adequate conferences between the parties themselves. 

This emphasis upon a conference between the parties in a dispute 
has proven effective. In one case the parties have mutually agreed that 
there was in fact no genuine jurisdictional dispute. In three of the 
other cases such notification led to immediate conferences and the reports 
ereceived indicate that progress toward mutually satisfactory settlements 
is being made. 

Of the six cases therefore, in only two of them was a representative 
of the American Federation of Labor assigned to function as a cenciliator 
or mediator. In one of these two cases, an agreement has been reached 
which is mutually satisfactory to the parties. In the other case the 
parties have to date not reached agreement despite the services of an 
A. F. of L.-appointed conciliator. As a consequence, therefore, the 
parties are now looking forward to the arbitration step called for under 
the Plan. 

This summary of cases processed under the Internal Disputes Plan 
indicates that only one of the six cases had to-date approached the final 
step in the procedure which is the use of arbitration. While it is true 
that the Plan has been in operation less than one year, it is nevertheless 
encouraging to note that the parties themselves have been ready, willing 
and able to settle their own differences under the plan promptly. This 
is indeed a record of which every trade unionist can be justly proud. 

Perhaps the cardinal fact which this report on the operation of the 
Internal Disputes Plan demonstrates is that raiding can be stopped and 
that disputes can be settled within the American Federation of Labor 
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without recourse to a government agency such as the National Labor 
Relations Board. For example, during the year 1953, the last complete 
year before the establishment of the plan, A. F. of L. affiliates were 
involved in some 331 cases affecting 35,000 of their members in raids 
against each other. Yet, based upon the records of the National Labor 
Relations Board for the 12-month period between July 1, 1954, and June 
30. 1955, there has been a 30 per cent decline in the number of such cases 
and a 25 per cent decline in the number of A. F. of L. members involved. 
Specifically, during this 12-month period there were 226 cases affecting 
some 26,000 members. This decline in the settlement of disputes by a 
Government Agency becomes impressive when it is measured by the fact 
that the plan was in operation only nine months of this period, and seven 
affiliates did not become parties to the plan until June, 1955, which is the 
end of the 12-month period. That there should have been such a reduc- 
tion in cases during the early months of development of the Internal 
Disputes Plan is most reassuring. Certainly this downward trend of 
Government-determined jurisdiction among A. F. of L. affiliates is most 
encouraging. 


AFL-CIO NO-RAIDING AGREEMENT 


Since the 1954 Convention, the AFL-CIO No-Raiding Agreement has 
fulfilled the primary purposes for which it was designed. The three- 
fold purpose of the pact was: 

1. Both the American Federation of Labor and the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations should adopt as a fundamental policy of 
both federations this principle: No union affiliated with either fed. 
eration shall attempt to organize or to represent employees as to 
whom an established bargaining relationship exists between their 
employer and a union in the other federation. 

2. This fundamental policy should be incorporated into the “no-raid- 
ing” agreement, entered into between the American Federation of 
Labor and its affiliates and the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions and its affiliates. 

3. Each federation should urge that its affiliated unions subscribe 
and become parties to this “no-raiding” Agreement. 


On June 9, 1954, 65 National or International Unions of the AFL 
and 29 National or International Unions of the CIO were signatories to 
the No-Raiding Agreement. 

From June 9, 1954, to October 14, 1955, 15 additional AFL National 
or International Unions and 3 additional CIO National or International 
Unions have ratified the No-Raiding Agreement. One AFL National 
Union, the National Association of Postal Supervisors, who was an 
original signatory to the pact has since withdrawn from the American 
Federation of Labor. Three CIO Unions who were original signatories 
have since merged with other CIO organizations. There are now 79 
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AFL Unions and 29 CIO Unions who are signatories to the No-Raiding 
Agreement. 

The AFL Executive Council in its report to the 1954 Convention sum- 
marized the necessity for the No-Raiding Agreement in these words: 

_ “A subcommittee of six, with three members from each organiza- 

tion, was authorized to study the problems involved in the structure 
and jurisdictional lines of the two federations. A joint study was 
undertaken by the subcommittee of all representation cases filed 
with the National Labor Relations Board over a 2-year period cov- 
ering 1951-1952, in order to ascertain the extent of raiding and eval- 
uate its results. It was found in 1,245 cases, involving 366,470 em- 
ployess, the net change as the result of the raids was confined to only 
8,000 employees, or only about two per cent of the total number in- 
volved in these cases. The facts revealed in this study point up the 
disproportionate drain on the time and money of the unions con- 
cerned in relations to the negligible results. They highlighted the 
need to extend union organization to millions of workers yet un- 
organized as the area to which all energies of the labor movement 
should be directed instead of the costly fraternal strife involved in 
raiding.” 

Since June 9, 1954, until October 14, 1955, 63 cases involving AFL and 
CIO Unions have been handled under the AFL-CIO No-Raiding Agree- 
ment. Of these 63 cases handled under the Agreement, 46 cases have 
been settled by mutual agreement between the parties involved. 


Ten cases have been submitted to the Impartial Umpire. 


Two of these cases were settled by mutual agreement between the 
parties before hearings were actually heard. 

The parties in one of these cases are presently meeting in an en- 
deavor to reach a mutual agreement. Six cases were determined by 
the Impartial Umpire and one decision is pending. 


There are seven active cases presently pending. 


A comparison of the remarkable achievements of the No-Raiding 
Agreement as weighted against the joint study of the subcommittee of 
six, clearly shows that the hopes and aspirations of all signatories have 
been fulfilled to a great degree. 

The lessening of strife between the two federations and their respec- 
tive affiliates, as evidenced by the small number of cases referred to the 
No-Raiding Pact gave further impetus to the achievement of an agree- 
ment that provides the basis for organic unity between the two fed- 
erations. 


AUDITING DEPARTMENT 


Annual Auditing of Local Trade and Federal Labor Unions 


To carry out the provisions of an amendment to the Constitution of 
the American Federation of Labor, approved by the last convention, 
an Auditing Department has been established to regularly audit the 
books, accounts, records and financial transactions of all directly affiliated 
Local Trade and Federal Labor Unions. 
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The auditing program commenced January 3, 1955, and has been 
progressing very well, and it is expected that all the accounts of the 
Federal Labor Unions will have been audited by the end of this year. 

Staff auditors thoroughly trained in federal labor union practices 
conduct the regular audits of federal labor union records and accounts 
in the field. 

In addition, the auditors assist the financial officers of Federal Labor 
Unions with problems arising from the new modern bookkeeping system 
for reporting and recording dues and other payments of members of 
Federal Labor Unions which went into effect last year. 

The auditing program protects the members and officers of Federal 
Labor Unions, and the F.L.U. officers give full recognition to this fact 
by their fine cooperation with the auditing staff. 

The cooperation of the officers of Federal Labor Unions necessary 
to the making of complete audits has been excellent. 


ORGANIZATION 


Since the last Convention, the Department of Organization has had its 
most dynamic and successful period of activity. The achievements of the 
staff of the Department reflect in full measure the singleness of purpose 
which has guided the entire staff in their primary performance of its 
task—organizing the unorganized. 

The Department of Organization during the past year perfected the 
pattern of organizational regions that was instituted a few years ago by 
the Executive Officers in dividing the United States and Canada into 
sixteen regions. Each region is under the supervision of a Regional 
Director of Organization, assisted by a capable and energetic staff of 
field organizers. 

The Director of Organization has continued the practice of bringing 
into A. F. of L. Headquarters the Regional Directors twice yearly for a 
conference. The purposes of these conferences are to familiarize the 
staff with plans, procedures, organizational expectations and clarifications 
of the latest practices and policies of the American Federation of Labor. 

The Director and Assistant Director of Organization have also met 
with individual Regional Directors and have held staff meetings in the 
individual regions to plan and program on-the-spot organizational drives. 
These meetings also served to acquaint the field organizers with the 
policies expounded by the Executive Officers of the American Federation 
of Labor. 

Subsequently, this report gives a detailed resumé of the assistance 
requested and rendered to National and International Unions, Federal 
Labor Unions, State Federations of Labor and City Central Bodies. 


National and International Unions 


The records compiled from the weekly activity reports of the Depart- 
ment of Organization, as submitted by the members of the General 
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Organizing Staff, show that a substantial increase in the amount of time 
and energy were extended in rendering organizing services to the various 
National and International Unions of the Federation. 

There have been more than 746 requests for organizational assistance 
received from National and International Unions. Each request received 
was processed as promptly as possible. The Director of Organization or 
his Assistant, on many occasions, personally met with National and Inter- 
national Union Presidents or their representatives and programmed or- 
ganizational drives. 


As to specific results in assisting National and International Unions, 
the staff of the Department of Organization gave 15,825 man-days’ 
service and greatly helped in whole or in part in gaining favorable 
NLRB election decisions in 130 plants. 

This past year, several organizing campaigns were conducted by teams 
of A. F. of L. Organizers and National and International Union Repre- 
sentatives. These campaigns centered mostly in the Southern area of the 
United States, principally because of the subsidized migration of industry 
from the Northern States. 

Notwithstanding the odds due to legislation, the press, and public 
opinion formed throughout the years, the results of our intensified and 
progressive organizing in the South have been more than encouraging. 
The latest reports show the vote for unions is overbalancing the nonunion 
vote. 

Prospects for the future appear excellent for a clear-cut change for 
successful organizing results in the South. 


Federal Labor Unions 


A. F. of L. Regional Directors and Organizers during the past twelve- 
month period provided the utmost of service to our directly affiliated 
Federal Labor Unions. Our records show that 8,207 man-days’ work were 
devoted in servicing Federal Labor Unions. 

New A. F. of L. constitutional changes affecting Federal Labor Unions, 
which were put into effect during the past year, necessitated the constant 
attention of A. F. of L. Organizers. 

The Department of Organization continued the custom, as in the past, 
to render valuable assistance to Federal Labor Unions in contract nego- 
tiations, grievance settlements and all-around trade union service. 


State Federations and Central Labor Unions 


In addition to the regular assignments, relative to organizing the 
unorganized and rendering service to Federal Labor Unions and National 
and International Unions, the members of the organizing staff have con- 
tinued to work with and for the State Federations of Labor in gaining 
new affiliates, assisting in public relations work, appearing at conventions, 
instructing at the various educational schools conducted by the State 
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Federations, and rendering assistance in legislative work in the various 
states. 

In addition, the staff members have followed the instructions of the 
Director of Organization to attend the meetings of the Central Labor 
Unions, whenever possible, while traveling from one assignment to 
another. 

The Department of Organization cooperated to the fullest extent with 
the officers of Central Labor Unions in establishing and working with 
Organizational Committees in each Central Labor Union. These Commit- 
tees continue and will continue to do a very effective organizational job 
in their respective communities. 

Approximately 2,400 man-days’ work were devoted to State Federa- 
tions of Labor and Central Labor Unions by A. F. of L. Organizers and 
Regional Directors. 

The results of this time spent with our State Federations and City 
Central Bodies show that thirteen new Central Labor Unions were char- 
tered during the past year in the various states. More than eighty-three 
Central Labor Unions were reactivated through the tireless efforts of the 
Organizing Staff of the American Federation of Labor. 


Hawaii and Puerto Rico 


Although this report has described briefly the services rendered and 
the results obtained by the Organizing Staff, chiefly in the United States 
and Canada, it is not to be construed that the needs of the wage-earner 
in Hawaii and Puerto Rico have been neglected. 

Our Organizer in Hawaii has continued to assist National and Inter- 
national Union Representatives in exact detail—rendering service in 
organizing, contract negotiations, attendance at meetings and all-around 
duties of an A. F. of L. Organizer. 

Proof of activity in Hawaii is noted in that during the past year there 
have been four charters established representing affiliates of Interna- 
tional Unions in Hawaii. 

Puerto Rico, possibly because of its closer proximity to the United 
States or because of the government’s attempt to subsidize industry, is 
showing a greater interest in organization than ever before. 

It is becoming common knowledge that U. S. manufacturers are utiliz- 
ing the abundance of cheap laber and the invitation to greater profits to 
move into this easily accessible island and reap the harvests denied the 
wage-earners of the island. 

During the past year, several meetings were held in the headquarters 
of the A. F. of L. Organization Department in conjunction with several 
National and International Union Presidents and Representatives, for the 
purpose of organizing into their respective jurisdictions the large group 
of Puerto Ricans working for servile wages. Determined to organize 
these people, and in order to discover first-hand the need for organiza- 
tion, the Director of Organization, with a Committee composed of Na- 
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tional and International Union Representatives, visited Puerto Rico and 
made a survey of the possibilities of instituting an organizational cam- 
paign on the island. At this time, plans are under consideration for the 
start of this project. 


Summary and Observations 


This report, specifying as it has the activities and results of the labors 
of the members of the Department of Organization, has yet to add 
another detail, extensive in service but ignored because of its understood 
necessity of rendering everyday assistance to the welfare of the citizens 
and the community year ’round. The Director of Organization and his 
Assistant, together with the several Regional Directors and Field Organ- 
izers, have endeavored to fill every request to speak at community meet- 
ings, welfare meetings, neighborhood conservation projects and to follow 
the dictates of the President and Executive Board members of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor in serving the community and the government, 
together with the individual. 

It is not to be construed that the accomplishments made for the 
wage-earners were gained without many terrific problems. One of the 
most disturbing factors that appeared during the past year was the 
planned campaign to destroy the Trade Union Movement, through the 
introduction and passage of laws requiring the “licensing of union organ- 
izers.” The originators of these laws openly stated that the reason for 
these laws was to keep union organizers out of their communities. 

Our State Federations of Labor, where these laws are in existence, 
are to be commended for their wide-awake attitude in immediately going 
to court and testing the constitutionality of these laws. 

The work and the results accomplished during the past year were made 
possible by the close cooperation of the organizations affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor and the Department of Organization. We 
are justified in expressing great pride in the organizational work of the 
past year, but we shall miss the whole lesson and important part of the 
success if we do not use it as a guide to the future. 

The objective of the American Federation of Labor, throughout the 
years has been to make the right to life, liberty and the pursuit of happi- 
ness a material, moral and spiritual fact for every person, regardless of 
race, creed or origin. 

In order to accomplish our objective, it is essential that we take the 
fullest advantage of the opportunities that lie just ahead, which will 
enable us to assume our full share of responsibility, using every possible 
energy toward increasing the strength of the American Federation of 
Labor through organization. 
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BENEFIT SERVICES OF STANDARD NATIONAL AND 
INTERNATIONAL UNIONS FOR 1954 





Name of Organization 


Actors and Artists of 
America, Associated 

Agricultural Workers 
Union, National 

Air Line Dispatchers 
Association 

Air Line Pilots Associ- 


ation 
Aluminum Workers In- 
ternational Union 
Asbestos Workers, In- 
ternational Associ- 
ation of Heat and 
Frost Insulators and 
Automobile Workers of 
America, _Interna- 
tional Union United 
Bakery and Confection- 
ery Workers’ Inter- 
national Union of 
Amcrica 
Barbers, Hairdressers 
and Cosmetologists’ 
International Union 
of America, The 
Journeymen 
Bill Posters and Billers 
of America, Interna- 
tional Alliance of 
Boiler Makers, Iron 
Ship Builders, 
Blacksmiths, Forgers 
and Helpers of Amer- 
ica, International 
Brotherhood of 
Bookbinders, Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of 
Boot and Shoe Work- 
ers’ Union 
Bricklayers, Masons 
and Flasterers Inter- 
national Union of 
America 
BrickandClay Workers 
of America, The 
United 
Bridge and Structural 
Iron Workers, Inter- 
national Association 
Broom and Whisk 
Makers’ Union, In- 
ternational 
Building Service Em- 
ployes’ International 
Union 
Carmen of America, 
Brotherhood Railway 
Carpenters and Joiners 
of America, United 
Brotherhood of 
Cement, Lime and Gyp- 
sum Workers Interna- 
tional Union, United 
Chemical Workers 
Union, International 
Cigarmakers’ Interna- 
tional Union of 
America 
CleaningandDyeHouse 
Workers, Interna- 


tional Association of | 








Death 


NO 

1,500.00 

3,000.00 
58,000.00 

NO 

NO 


NO 


173,131.00 


210,200.00 


235,800.00 


64,675.00 


FF ere oe 


3,000.00)... 


328,500.00}... 





3 37,772.94 





Unem- 
Sick ployment 


INTER|NATIONA 


55,884.60 
INTER|NATIONA 
INTER 

| 


INTER|NATIONA 





614,431.63)... 


114,889.00}....... 


INTER|NATIONA 


301,000.00: 


NATIONA|L 








Miscel- 
Disability laneous 


———— 


Old Age 


\E|FITS PAID 


PAID 


PAID 


350, 240.76 


433 ,079 . 86) 
| 


| 
| 
of 


207 ,877.72 


3,429, 630.00) 294,542.98 


73,043.00 





31,714.92 





10,965.00} 
| 


3,000.00 
113,884.60 


787 ,562 .63 


325,089.00 


744,800.00 
64,675.00 
1,398, 139.43 


3,000.00 


761,579.86 


1,179,740.66 


552,250.00 
6, 500,978.70 


73,043.00 





10,965.00 
1,300.00 


3 40,885.26) # 157,144.12 
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BENEFIT SERVICES OF STANDARD NATIONAL AND 
INTERNATIONAL UNIONS FOR 1954 





Sade Unem- | since 
Name of Organization Death Sick ployment Old Age Disability laneous Total 


Clerks, National Feder- PUI SX cic e's aS tae ie Kees sateen ere viweee 76,000.00 
ation of Post Office | 

Clerks, Brotherhood of 973,204.00} 4 75,069.40/490,687.80]............ 1, 138,961.20 
Railway | 

Clerks, International 360,240 .00/3 308 , 165.34/313 , 600.61 69,117.90 147,453.19) 4,388,607.17 
Association, Retail 

Coopers’ International 9,075.00 iccuevwes Lo Aghia eee 145.00 9,220.00 
Union of North 
America 

Diamond Workers’ 
Protective Union of 
America 

Distillery, Rectifying 349, 250.00]1,209,928.71)..........Jecceceecceces 1,649,178.71 
oan ties Workers | 
International Union 

Doll and Toy Workers * 23,000.00) *70,353.90)......... 3 280,217.90 





of the United States 
and Canada, Inter- 
national Union of | 

Electrical Workers, In- | 2,026,570.19 ‘ ....| 8,4380,230.00 5,456, 800.19 
ternational Brother- 
hood of | 

Elevator Constructors, 151,534.00} 430,223.00) see peeeaats 739,708.00 
International Union 
of 

Engineers, Internation- 442,590.00 
al Union of Operating 

Engineers, American NO INTER|NATIONA|L BENE|FITS PAID 
Federation of Tech- 
nical 

Engravers Union, In- NO INTER|NATIONA|L BENE|FITS PAID 
ternational Metal 

Engravers Union of 43,600.00) 
North America, In- | | 
ternational Photo | | 

Fire Fighters, Interna- NO | INTER|NATIONA|L BENE 
tional Association of 

Firemenand Oilers, In- 90,900.00}... : 90,900.00 
ternationa Brother- 
hood of 

Flight Engineers’ Inter- 2,000.00 A ices laaee 7,300.00 
national Association 

Garment Workers of 60,945.47 31,016.36}. Sasa 19,087.08 2,961.03 114,009.94 
America, United 

Garment Workers Union,| 1,601 ,179.33 087 7a. ....|?7,398, 405.00 14,563,496.91/33 ,315, 808.97 
International Ladies’ 2 

Glass Bottle Blowers’ 39,000.00 
Association of the 
United States and 
Canada | 

Glass Cutters’ League 11,500.00 Kis ubpons ord 37,020.00 48,520.00 
of America, Window 

Glass Workers’ Union, 34,800.00)... .. 56 cua weadele 7,720.92 42,520.92 
American Flint 

Glover Workers’ Union 
of America, Interna- 
tional 

Government Employ- N BENE 
ees, American Fed- 
eration of 

Granite Cutters’ Inter- 
national Association 
of America, The 

Handbag, Luggage, Belt 
andNovelty Workers’ 
Union, International 

Hatters, Capand Milli- 389,793.41 51,010.00 22,147.12] 1,005,369.00 
nery Workers Inter- 
national Union, 
United 





442,590.00 





18,318.00)......... 2,884.70 5,500.00} 349,299.60 1° £02 30 
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BENEFIT SERVICES OF STANDARD NATIONAL AND 
INTERNATIONAL UNIONS FOR 1954 


! 
, 4 : Unem- | | Miscel- 
Name of Organization Death ployment Old Age | Disability | laneous Total 





| 
| | 

Hod Carriers, Building WOO NIB OD, 8 cok cs-odoalenteeeces 6 a pe .....| 501,716.00 
and Common La- | | 
borers’ Union of 
America, | iterna- 
tional 

Horse Shoers of United 
States and Canada, 
Internationa: Union 
of Journeymen | | 

Hosiery W orkers,Amer- 26,337.50) 597,162.50)... oul 85,823.68)... abe ~eeeee] 709,323. 
ican Federation of | | | 

Hotel and Restaurant 611,850.00}... Seah lakdiewcensecsactenc tesa vawales 611,850. 
Employees and Bar- 
tenders International 
Union 

Insurance Agents In- NO | INTER|NATIONA ENE|FITS PAID 
ternational Union 

Jewelry Workers’ Union, 64,110.00} 292,628.38 ; 2,332.64 37,369.09 466,440. 
International 

Lathers, International 79,823.39 was aeiewe’ ae: ; ra , 79,823.39 
Union of Wood, Wire | 
and Metal | 

Laundry Workers’ In- 175,690.00} 711,130.98 a aay eo a 886,820. 
ternational Union 

Letter Carriers, Na- 371,594.15] 218,537.95 42,783.81/1,057 .968.38]...... ..| 1,690,884.2 
tional Association of 

Longshoremen—AFL, NO NTER|N! N BENE|FITS PAID 
International Broth- 
erhood of 

Machinists Interna- 436,965.26)... 49,904.04)..... .| 749,692.28} 1,236,561.5 
tional Association of | 

Maintenance of Way 570,801.75 ere dota ta cal ee hadeand 570,801.7 
Employees, Brother- | 
hood of | 

Marble, Slateand Stone 10,900.00)... SORE yaawied ie pordiaae ie 10, YOO 
Polishers, Rubbers 
and Sawyers, Tile 
and Marble Setters 
Helpersand Terrazzo 
Helpers, Internation- 
al Association of 

Masters, Mates and N INTER|NATIONA 
Pilots of America, 
International Organ- 
ization of 

Master Mechanics and } IN TER|NATIONA| 4 SNE|FITs PAID 
Foremen of Navy | 
Yards and Naval 
Stations, National | 
Association of | 

Meat Cutters and 318,800.00} 160,000 .0U}270 000.00 30,02 Teas | 155,000 934,420. 
Butcher Workmen of : | 
North America 
Amalgamated | 

Metal Workers Inter- | eee Per 15,450 U0} 17 ,064.5 
national Association 
Sheet 

Millers, American Fed- 51,505.72 3,331 .90]........ 125.00} 24,0s. 66 59,208 
eration of Grain 

Molder: and Foundry 388,866.85) 107,862.25) 87,664.65). . 
We.kers Union of 
North America, In- 
ternational 

Musicians, American NO INTER|NATIONA|L 
Federation of 

Office Employes Inter- NO INTER|NATIONA ENE|FITS PAID 
national Union 

Painters, Decorators 620,979 . 3% Eiaes 10 0 25, 800 . OC 690,379. 
and Paperbangers of 
America Brother- 
hood ot 

Paper Makers Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of 

















117,095.08 701, 488 . 8 


| 
| 


PAID 
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BENEFIT SERVICES OF STANDARD NATIONAL AND 


Name of Organization 


Pattern Makers League 
of North America 

Plasterers’ and Cement 
Masons’ Interna- 
tional Association of 
the United States 
and Canada, Oper- 


ative 

Plumbing and Pipe Fit- 
ting Industry of the 
United States and 
Canada, United As- 
sociation of Journey- 
men and Apprentices 
of the 

Polishers, Buffers, 
Platers and Helpers 
International Union, 


eta. 

Porters, Brotherhood of 
Sleeping Car 

Post Office and Railway 
Mail Handlers, Na- 
tional Association of 

Postal Transport Asso- 
ciation, National 

Potters, International 
Brotherhood of Oper- 
ative 

Printers, Die Stampers 
and Engravers’ Union 
of North America, 
International Plate 

Printing Pressmen’s 
and Assistants’ Union 
of North America, 
International 

Puly, Sulphite and 
Paper Mill Workers 
of the United States 
and Canada, Inter- 
national Brotherhood 


0 
Radio and Television 
Directors Guild 
Railway Employes of 
America, Amalga- 
mated Association of 
Street and Electric 
Railway Patrolmen’s 
International Union 
Roofers, Damp and 
Waterproof Workers’ 
Association, United 
Slate, Tile and Com- 
position 
Seafarers International 
Union of North 
America 
Siderographers, Inter- 
national Association 


0 
Signalmen of America, 
Brotherhood _ Rail- 


roa 

Special Delivery Mes- 
sengers, The Nation- 
al Association of 


INTERNATIONAL UNIONS FOR 1954 


Death 


24,578.07 


Sick 


Unem- 
ployment 


19,978.20).... 


156,543.75)... 


794, 100.00| 


70,000.00 


NO 


NO 


40,080.00 
92,205.00 





‘1,711,625.67 


NO 
141,030.18 


549,648.31 





4,200.00 


50,000.00 


INTER 
INTER 


15,028.97 


| 
96,268.45 


INTER 
3169,745.04 


INTER 


454,528.48 


INTER 


NATIONA 


NATIONA 


NATIONA 





NATIONA| 





235,045.91 


|INATIONA|L 





VE|FITS 


1,616, 828.00 


247,582.85 


1,380.00).... 


BENE 


E|FITS 





Disability 


20,000.00} 


182,056.00 


127,314.72) 


FITS 
3,950.00 





Miscel- 
laneous 


81,452.49 
31,942.00 


235,080.00 


PAID 
PAID 


9,018.10 


254,039.47 








Total 


126,008. 
188,485. 


1,033,380. 


222,136. 


107 ,233.{ 


800. 


2,317,076 .02 


254,039. 


1,885,320. 


141,030. 


2,978,048. 


1,380.00 
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BENEFIT SERVICES OF STANDARD NATIONAL AND 
SNE RITA EONAR, U NIONS FOR 1954 





; =a ; | Unem- Miscel- 
Name of Organization Death Sick ployment Old Age Disability laneous Total 


Stage Employes and NO | INTER|NATIONA|L BENE|FITS | PAID 
Moving Picture Ma- | 
chine Operators of | 
the United States 
and Canada, Inter- 
national Alliance of 
Theatrical | | | 

State, County and Mu- N INTER|NATIONA!L BENE|FITS PAID 
nicipal Employes, 
ae Federation 


Geeseatanen! and Elee- 173,538.78) . 
trotypers’ Union of 
North America, In- 
ternational 

Stonecutters Associa- 5,950.00 che | eo aa me i ‘ 5,950. 
tion of North Amer- 
ica, Journeymen 

Stove Mounters Inter- 32,850.00) sh exe ao nawaee 32,850. 
national Union | | 

Switchmen'’s Union of 188,700.00 ; : 1,440.00} 4,250.00 nek . 194,390. 
North America | | | 

Teachers, American NO INTER|NATIONA|L BENE|FITS PAID 
Federation of | 

Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Fe spews ; erile as 291,722.78 
Warehousemen and | 
Helpers of America, | 
International Broth- | 
erhood of | | 

Telegraphers, The | 258,954.90} 8,500.00} F ‘ 78.93 525. 19 386,059. 0% 
Order of Railroad } 

Telegraphers’ Union, 49,450.00 | P me ‘ : 49,450. 
the Commercial | 

Textile Workers of NO | INTER|NATIONA/L BENE|FITS PAID 
America, United | | | 

Tobacco Workers In- 10,500.00 hedial 2,400.00)... .. nan ‘eueee 12,900. 
ternational Union | 

Typographical Union, |'1,048,144.14) 3 123,351. a aan 470. 351 aM, 928, ,016.30)... 4 3 152,899.85}13,933,881. 
International 

Upholsterers’ Interna- 209 , 236. 80/2 ,227,351. o4| good ; poceiees ee bavevdncecestt ap anaaere 
tional Union of | 


| 
; ease 4,000.00 ...e{ 177,538. 
| 





North America | | 
Wall Paper Craftsmen 26,000.00} | — 4 as sepanewes 26,000. 
and Workersof North | 
America, United 
Weavers Protective As- 
sociation, American 
Wire | 
Yardmasters of Ameri- 11,200.00}... | iis eon ated 87 11,374.87 
ca, Railroad | 
Brotherhood Locomo- pr nrenel 
tive Engineers | “| 
Brotherhood of Loco- | 1,063,409.00) 35,664.05} 1,862,568.22| 2,961,641. 
motive Firemen and 
Enginemen | 
Brotherhood of Rail- | 2,959, 803.36) 4,226, 400.58) 
road Trainmen 
Order of Railway Con- 530,701 50! | 
ductors of America 


121,855.76) 2,025,250.63) 9,333,310.3: 
42,824.79 158 , 123.82 731,650. 














Total...........|27,853,385.01/ 25,981 349.85) 1,980,701.32| 29, 752,615.56|2,550,987 60/23, 435, 21. 0°} 111,554,250.39 


' 


1 Includes Local Union Benefits. 3 Paid by Local Unions. 
2 Paid by Employer Contributed Funds. * Dues Waived. 
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WAGE AND HOUR ADMINISTRATION 
Fair Labor Standards Act 


The increase in the minimum wage from 75 cents to $1.00 an hour 
provided in the amendments to the Fair Labor Standards Act enacted 
in August 1955 will not take effect until March 1, 1956. Therefore, the 
Act has been administered during the past year under the 75-cent 
minimum wage provision. 

Despite the gross inadequacy of the 75-cent minimum wage and 
notwithstanding the exclusion of many low-wage workers from coverage 
under the law, there were nevertheless a substantial number of 
violations of the law during the past year even before the $1.00 
minimum wage took effect. In fact, investigations by the Department 
of Labor of violations of the Fair Labor Standards and Public Con- 
tracts Acts have revealed an actual increase over the past year in 
the proportion of employers who were found to be in violation of the 
law. So many employers failed to meet the minimum requirements of 
the law that thousands of workers were denied the minimum compen- 
sation which the law is intended to assure them. 

During the year ending June 30, 1955, 55 per cent of the 39,330 
establishments investigated were found to have been in violation of 
the minimum wage, overtime or child labor provisions of either or 
both Acts or the safety and health provisions of the Public Contracts 
Act. Nearly one-eighth of all the investigated establishments had 
violated the minimum wage requirements with resulting under-pay- 
ments to about 37,000 employes. In addition, 108,000 employes were 
denied overtime compensation of $10 million to which they were entitled 
under the law. Nearly 10 per cent of the investigated establishments 
were disclosed to be illegally employing a total of more than 6,000 
under-age children, contrary to the child labor provisions of either or 
both Acts. 

Under the Fair Labor Standards Act, the Labor Department is au- 
thorized to permit employers to pay so-called “learners” less than the 
statutory minimum wage “to the extent necessary in order to prevent 
curtailment of opportunities for employment.” This provision was in- 
tended to permit employers for a transitional period after the 75-cent 
minimum took effect in 1950 to pay beginning workers less than the 
minimum wage for a limited period of time required for the “learning 
period.” Although nearly six years have elapsed since the 75-cent rate 
become effective, large numbers of so-called “learners” are still being 
employed at as little as 63 cents an hour. In some cases, employers who 
have moved their plants to new locations and thus displaced experienced 
workers at their former sites, have been authorized to hire practically 
their entire work force at the new location at sub-minimum rates. 

During the fiscal year ending June 30, 1955, employers in the following 
industries were authorized to employ so-called “learners” at sub-mini- 
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mum wage rates established by the Labor Department on an industry- 
wide basis: Apparel, Hosiery, Knitted Wear, Gloves, Independent Tele- 
phone, Cigar and Shoes. In these industries, learners were paid as little 
as 63 cents an hour. A total of 20,110 learners in 1,191 establishments 
were employed at sub-minimum rates in these industries. Some 255 
learners in other industries where no industry rates have been set were 
also employed at sub-minimum rates under special authorizations which 
their employers had obtained from the Labor Department. In addition, 
424 employes in 25 firms in Puerto Rico were employed at sub-minimum 
wage rates despite the very low level of minimum wages applying there. 

It is anticipated that applications by employers to the Labor Depart- 
ment for authorization to employ learners at sub-minimum wage rates 
will be considerably increased when the $1 minimum takes effect on 
March 1, 1956. While it may be necessary for a temporary period after 
the higher minimum wage goes into effect to permit some employers to 
hire beginning workers at less than the statutory minimum wage, such 
authorizations should not be permitted to persist indefinitely. Authoriza- 
tions to employers to permit payment of sub-minimum wages should be 
limited to a two-year period after the new minimum wage takes effect. 

Industry committee determinations of minimum wages in Puerto 
Rican industries proceeded slowly, with only two committees (Nos. 16 
and 17) having met in the year since our last convention because of 
inadequate appropriations. As a result of the small number of industry 
committees and the inadequacy of their recommendations, the gap be- 
tween the mainland and Puerto Rican wages kept increasing. The Fair 
Labor Standards Act amendments of 1955 did speed up the mechanism 
of minimum wage determinations for Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands 
by eliminating second hearings before the Administrator of the Wage 
and Hour Division. They also provided for the annual review of all 
minimums beginning with July 1, 1956. These reforms, however, still 
need to be supplemented by statutory adjustment in the insular mini- 
mums in order to narrow the gap between the mainland and insular 
wage levels. 


Public Contracts Act 


Under the Walsh-Healey Public Contracts Act, the Secretary of Labor 
is authorized to determine the prevailing minimum wage for various 
industries and to establish minimum standards of health and safety. 
The law requires firms awarded government contracts to adhere to the 
minimum standards established by the Secretary. 

This program could contribute significantly toward establishing decent 
minimum standards of wages and working conditions for American 
workers. Unfortunately, for a number of years the program has been 
largely inoperative because of weakening amendments which the Con- 
gress has enacted and because the Congress has appropriated insufficient 
funds for effective administration and enforcement of the law. 
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In 1951, the law was amended to permit interested parties to appeal 
to the courts the determinations and regulations issued by the Secretary. 
Following the enactment of this amendment, certain employer interests 
in the Textile Industry sought to nullify the law by engaging in pro- 
tracted court litigation in which they have challenged the Secretary’s 
minimum wage determinations applying to two branches of the Textile 
Industry—Cotton, Silk and Synthetics and Woolens, Worsteds and 
Pressed Felt. The case involving the Woolens and Worsteds Industry 
(Allendale Mills v. Mitchell) was expected to be tried in the U. S. Dis- 
trict Court in the latter part of this year. The challenge to the Secre- 
tary’s determination for the Cotton, Silk and Synthetics branch of the 
Textile Industry has been upheld in the U. S. District Court and is now 
awaiting decision in the Circuit Court of Appeals for the District of 
Columbia. In all probability, the question of the Secretary’s power to 
issue nationwide minimum wage determinations under the Walsh-Healey 
Act will be finally resolved by decision of the U. S. Supreme Court. 

Pending final court determination of this question, the Labor Depart- 
ment has resumed, on a limited scale, its program of minimum wage 
determinations under the Walsh-Healey Act. During the past year the 
Secretary has issued one such determination for the Metal Business 
Furniture Industry for which the minimum wage has been established 
at $1.10. In addition, proposed determinations have been announced of 
$1.115 for the Paper and Pulp Industry (excluding Paper Bags for 
which the proposed rate was set at 99 cents prior to the enactment of 
the $1 minimum wage), $1.08 for the Envelope Industry and a range 
of rates on a regional basis from $1.40 in Iowa to $2.346 in Montana 
for the Bituminous Coal Industry. Although the proposed determina- 
tions for the Pulp and Paper and Envelope Industries were issued early 
in the year, by early fall final minimum wage determinations for these 
industries had not yet been announced. 

Hearings have been held during the past year for recommendations of 
prevailing minimum wage rates under the Walsh-Healey Act for the 
following additional industries: Photographic and Blueprinting Equip- 
ment Supplies; Electric Lamps; Office Machines; and Batteries. Our 
affiliates in these industries have presented their recommendations at 
these hearings. 


Objectives in Minimum Labor Standards 


The amendments to the Fair Labor Standards Act enacted this year 
increased the statutory minimum wage from 75 cents to $1 an hour 
effective March 1, 1956. This modest increase in the minimum wage is 
long overdue and actually fails to fully reflect the rise in living costs, 
productivity and general wage levels which has occurred since the 75-cent 
minimum wage took effect in 1950. Nevertheless, even this inadequate 
rise in the minimum wage should result in wage increases for from 1.5 
to 2 million low-paid workers. 
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Unfortunately, however, large numbers of employes who are forced to 
work at the lowest wage levels and are most in need of the law’s protec- 
tion are exempt from its coverage. It is estimated that only a little more 
than half of all the nation’s wage and salary workers are now protected 
by the Fair Labor Standards Act. At least 20 million are not covered by 
the law. The niost essential job to be done in further improving the Fair 
Labor Standards Act is to secure amendments extending its coverage. We 
should, therefore, urge the Congress when it reconvenes next January to 
take immediate steps to extend the coverage of the law to large numbers 
of workers now denied its protection, particularly those in large-scale 
trade and service establishments, agricultural and fish processing and 
industrialized agriculture. 

In addition, the Fair Labor Standards and Public Contracts Acts should 
be amended in the following respects: 


1. The minimum wage should be increased to $1.25 an hour to reflect 
adequately current levels of national production and income and 
the tremendous growth of the economy since the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act was first adopted in 1938 and revised in 1949. 

2. The minimum wage applying to Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands 
should be rapidly increased so that the mainland level may be 
achieved at the earliest possible date. 

3. Authorization to employ so-called “learners” at subminimum wages 
should be restricted to a limited period following the institution of 
the higher minimum wage. 

. The Public Contracts Act should be amended to restore unchal- 
lengeable authority to the Secretary of Labor to issue minimum 
wage determinations on an industry-wide basis. 

. Both the Fair Labor Standards and Walsh-Healey Acts should be 
amended to reduce the statutory workweek to 35 hours within a 
two-year period. 


For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1956, Congress has appropriated 
somewhat increased funds for administration of the Fair Labor Standards 
and Public Contracts Acts in anticipation of the increased workload for 
the Labor Department when the $1 minimum wage takes effect next 
March. Despite this moderate increase in appropriations, the Labor 
Department still does not have sufficient funds to effectively administer 
and enforce these laws. Appropriations for the work of the Labor Depart- 
ment in the minimum labor standards area should be substantially 
increased if these laws are to assure that minimum standards of wages, 
hours and working conditions of American workers will be effectively 
safeguarded. 

(Additional information on this subject may be found in the section 
on “Fair Labor Standards Act.’’) 


RESEARCH 


The factual and analytical services of our Research Department were 
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in particular demand during this past year. The Department was ealled 
upon by our officers, standing committees, and affiliated unions to furnish 
a wide variety of background data and analyses necessary for dealing 
with the broad range of economic and legislative problems which require 
organized labor’s attention. 


Economic Matters 


The Research Department has provided us with a valuable continuing 
appraisal of trends in employment and unemployment, wages, and other 
key aspects of our economy. Its evaluation of government fiscal, mone- 
tary, credit and other policies has likewise served as an important aid 
in meeting economic policy issues. 

The Department’s economists represented the Federation on various 
technical assignments. They served, for example, in an advisory capacity 
to government officials negotiating international trade agreements, on a 
public group studying statistics on consumer expectations for the Joint 
Congressional Committee on the Economic Report, as A. F. of L. repre- 
sentatives in government wage determination procedures under federal 
labor standards legislation, and as participants in various workshop 
programs to bring labor’s economic policies to high school teachers. 

The importance of statistical data for sound economic planning and 
collective bargaining has made it imperative that the government’s 
statistical programs be as reliable and useful as possible. The Research 


Department has maintained a thorough review of such programs and 
has provided technical advice necessary for their improvement by work- 
ing closely with statistical agencies through the Joint Labor Research 
Advisory Committee to the Bureau of Labor Statistics and the Labor 
Advisory Committee to the Office of Statistical Standards of the Bureau 
of the Budget. 


Collective Bargaining Services 


An important major function of the Department has been the furnish- 
ing of information requested by affiliated unions for collective bargain- 
ing purposes. 

The Department has been able to fill a large proportion of the many 
requests on wages and prevailing bargaining practices on different 
subjects. Many affiliates found it helpful also to consult the research 
staff for guidance on technical bargaining problems and on economic 
questions affecting their particular industries or trades. 

Unions often need information on the financial status of specific 
companies with which they bargain. While such data are sometimes not 
available, particularly for smaller firms, the Department succeeded in 
meeting a great many of these requests. 


Work with Staff Departments 


Other significant research services were also provided to the officers 
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and staff of the Federation. The Research Department worked closely 
with the Department or Organization to supply organizers with various 
types of information required for handling specific organizing or bar- 
gaining problems. The Department prepared materials for use by our 
officers and the National Legislative Committee in presenting A. F. of L. 
views to the Congress on many legislative issues. On international mat- 
ters, the Department worked with the A. F. of L. International and 
Latin American Representatives to obtain information for our union 
brothers abroad and to help analyze problems under consideration by 
the International Labor Organization. 


Coordination of Union Research Activities 


The Research Department maintained regular contact through the 
year with research directors of the different national and international 
unions, coordinating activities in areas of common interest and facilitat- 
ing exchange of information. Periodic conferences held in Washington 
for all research directors of A. F. of L. unions have been particularly 
useful in improving the value of the Federation’s and our affiliated 
unions’ research resources. 

lhe conference held in March, 1955, concentrated largely on two 
major areas. It examined government statistical data, especially in 
terms of its usefulness for collective bargaining and its accuracy in 
reflecting employment and unemployment levels. The research directors 
also explored with a noted economist, Dr. W. S. Woytinsky, the economic 


significance of shorter hours of work and the prospects for reduction to 
35 hours a week or less. 


Publications 


The Research Department also handled an expanding volume of in- 
quiries from outside the labor movement, answering requests from pri- 
vate organizations, educators, libraries, students, and individuals for 
information on the history, achievements, and policies of the A. F. of L. 
and on varied economic and labor matters. 

Several new booklets prepared by the Research Department during 
the year were well received. Among them were “The Right to Wreck” 
for use in the campaign against the vicious so-called “right-to-work” 
laws, the booklet “Subsidized Industrial Migration—the Luring of 
Plants to New Locations,” and the pamphlet, “Who Gets the Tax Cuts?” 
showing that the 1954 federal tax legislation provided tax relief to big 
business rather than to needy low-income groups. To aid in the drive 
for an improved minimum wage, the Department also published and 
distributed widely in pamphlet form the statement of President Meany 
to the Senate Labor Committee on the need for a higher minimum wage 
and other revisions in the Fair Labor Standards Act. 

The Department’s major publication is the monthly Research Report 
providing affiliated unions with a reliable review of collective bargain- 
ing developments. significant decisions and other government activities 
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affecting labor, along with a regular examination of economic trends. 

The Report’s overall review of wage ad other bargaining develop- 
ments several times a year has served as a most helpful background aid 
for the negotiations of many unions. Its valuable detailed analyses and 
guides for bargaining during the past year have covered such subjects 
as health and welfare benefits, shorter hours of work, arbitration of 
grievances, union as against nonunion wages, paid leave for personal 
reasons, and leave for military reserve service. 

The Research Report’s coverage of important new rulings of the 
National Labor Relations Board has provided a highly informative 
blow-by-blow account of the increasingly harsh anti-union policies of 
the present Board. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 


During the past year, the American Federation of Labor scored un- 
precedented gains in improving its public relations. Favorable news 
stories and editorial comment in the daily press and in weekly and 
monthly periodicals became the rule, rather than the exception. The 
labor movement’s constructive efforts to combat Communism, to lift 
trade union standards, to cooperate for community improvement and to 
promote the free way of life gained widespread recognition. 

A review of specific public relations activities follows: 


Radio News Program 

The American Federation of Labor’s radio news program, in its 
sixth year, switched to the American Broadcasting Company network, 
with Edward P. Morgan as commentator. Heard over 170 radio stations 
from coast to coast, these broadcasts evoked an increasing volume of 
commendatory listener response for their fair presentation of the news 
_and consistently liberal and intelligent interpretation of events. 


Free Time Radio 

The “As We See It’ series, for which time is made available by the 
ABC network, gained stature as the outstanding free-time labor radio 
program. Other networks provided free time on request for speeches, 
special events and participation on radio and TV debate and interview 
programs. 


AFL News-Reporter 

The AFL News-Reporter, in its fourth year, achieved a preeminent 
position among weekly labor publications. Its paid circulation was more 
than doubled in the past year. 

This increase in readership resulted largely from an organized 
campaign to prevail upon local unions throughout the country to sub- 
scribe for their members. The high regard in which the paper is held 
can be attested to by the high percentage of subscription renewals. The 
Executive Council firmly believes that every trade union family should 
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receive and read a trade union publication each week to keep fully in- 
formed on labor news and views and that the AFL News Reporter's cir- 
culation should be still further increased. 


Labor Press 

The AFL weekly news service provided expanded news and mat 
service free of charge to the labor press. At the same time, great im- 
provement was noted in the cooperation received from local labor pub- 
lications which provided the news service and the AFL News-Reporter 
with many interesting stories and pictures of community events of na- 
tional interest. 

The Executive Council warmly appreciates the consistent support 
given by the bona fide labor press to the aims and objectives of the 
trade union movement. It is our firm intention in the year ahead to 
provide full encouragement to improvement of the standards and the 
prestige of the bona fide labor press. 


The American Federationist 


This official monthly magazine of the American Federation of Labor 
continued to provide a wealth of valuable and authoritative information 
to its widening circle of readers. Its attractive format and interesting 
articles make it “must” reading for every forward-looking trade-unionist. 


Noticiario Obrero Norteamericano (North American Labor News) 


The Spanish-language newspaper, published semimonthly by the office 
of the President, continues to grow in influence and circulation through- 
ont Latin America. 

Through the medium of the Noticiario, now in its twelfth year of pub- 
lication, the American Federation of Labor gives news of the day-to-day 
activities of the American trade union movement to the trade unionists 
of Latin America. It has continued its outspoken and firm opposition to 
those who would oppress the legitimate work of the trade unions and 
their leaders. Since its inception, the Spanish-language newspaper has 
been one of the mediums of the A. F. of L. in promoting understanding 
and cooperation among the workers of the western hemisphere. 


NATIONAL AND STATE LEGISLATION 


The first session of the 84th Congress was most difficult from the 
Labor legislative standpoint. This was due to several factors: 


1. While Labor has many friends among southern democrats and 
northern republican members, in both houses of Congress, the 
Dixiecrat-Republican coalition continued to function in opposition 
to many of Labor’s proposals. 


Although the present Administration would not be adverse to 
securing and using the votes of Labor in the coming election, 
they have not been disposed to be friendly or cooperative with 
Labor or with those who operate and toil on the farms. On the 
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other hand, it leans over backward to cooperate and aid big 
business. 


Not being an election year, legislators, realizing how soon the 
public forgets, are reluctant to enact major laws in an off year 
to which they can “point to with pride” for political purposes in 
an election year. 

Despite these handicaps, we did secure enactment of some minor 
beneficial laws, while preventing enactment of adverse proposals. 

A large number of bills and resolutions were introduced in the first 
session of the 84th Congress. They total 11,914 in both Houses. A total 
of 880 bills and resolutions were enacted into law and 11 bills were 
vetoed by the President. 

Careful scrutiny was given to all bills and resolutions introduced 
and on all of them affecting Labor, whether favorable or unfavorable, 
the attitude of the A. F. of L. was presented. 

President Eisenhower suffered a heart attack in Denver on Septem- 
ber 24 and as this is written his condition is steadily improving. Every 
American is hopeful for his recovery. 

The next election will be the most important in many years, not 
only to Labor and the farmers, but to practically the entire country. 
It, therefore, behooves Labor to make every effort to elect friends to 
important Federal and Congressional offices, especially the latter as 
this would result in the enactment of beneficial legislation. 

(See report of Labor’s League for Political Education, and see else- 
where in report for additional information.) 


CHANGES IN RULES 


For several years various organizations, including the American 
Federation of Labor, have urged changes in the rules of both Houses in 
order to, on the one hand, protect witnesses against arbitrary actions 
of Committees and on the other, give Committees adequate power to 
deal with obstreperous or contemptuous witnesses. 

In the Senate no formal action was taken by the body as a whole 
but committees were run with fairness to all concerned. No more one 
man subcommittees were in evidence. 

The House adopted H. Res. 151 (Doyle) which made some changes 
in the rules. One man subcommittees are abolished. Full statements of 
the purpose of all investigations must be made by the Chairman of such 
committees. Power to deal with obstreperous witnesses is given to 
committees. Full protection and executive hearings must be given to 
individuals who may be defamed by testimony presented by others. 

These changes and the general improvements in the conduct of the 
hearings of both legislative bodies are to be commended. 


FEDERAL ELECTIONS ACT OF 1955 


A bad joker was detected in a bill by Senator Hennings (S. 636) to 
revise the Federal Corrupt Practices Act which states it shall be un- 
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lawful for any candidate or political committee to make use of any 
contribution or expenditure in connection with any Federal election 
from funds received directly or indirectly from a labor union, corpora- 
tion or national bank. As a result of our protest this section was striken 
out and the bill reported out of Committee on June 22, 1955 with other 
amendments. No action was taken by the Senate. 

Enactment of this section would make it very difficult for Labor’s 
League for Political Education to function effectively. Practically all 
political activity by union officials would be banned. Many other evils 
would result. For example, it would be impossible for a union to invite 
a candidate to address its meetings as such action would be an “indirect” 
expenditure of union funds for political purposes. 


REGULATION OF LOBBYING 


Senator Kennedy of Massachusetts introduced S. 2308 to amend the 
federal lobbying act. He will call for hearings in 1956. Mainly, this bill 
provides that registration lists of the names of those engaged in na- 
tional lobbying activities will be filed with the Department of Justice 
in addition to the Congress. 

The lobbying act had its origin in the Legislative Reorganization 
Act of 1946 (Public Law 601, 79th Congress.) 


THE RECORD OF LEGISLATION 


The story of legislative activities of the American Federation of 
Labor was widely distributed this year. 

Some 25,000 copies of “Legislative Achievements” of the A. F. of L. 
carried the facts to many segments of the population. 

The 1956 edition will be ready early next year and will include the 
1955 legislative year as recorded by our National Legislative Committee. 

Many of our State Federations of Labor, City Central Bodies, and 
affiliated organizations have reported to A. F. of L. Headquarters that 
this pamphlet is the most valuable document for organizing purposes 
ever circulated by the American Federation of Labor. 


SOCIAL SECURITY 


In the closing weeks of the session the House Ways and Means 
Committee reported out a bill (H.R. 7225) which made certain long 
needed improvements in the Old Age and Survivors Insurance section 
of the Social Security Law. The chief improvements are: 

1. Lowers retirement age for women from 65 to 62. 


2. Provides payment of primary benefits to covered persons totally 
and permanently disabled at age of 50. 


3. Continues benefits for totally and permanently disabled dependent 
children beyond the age of 18. 


4. Extends coverage to certain professional groups. 
No hearings were held on the bill. We agreed that no hearings were 
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needed as the bill simply provides changes in the law which we have 
urged for many years. Actually, the bill falls short of our recommenda- 
tions. We urged retirement of women at 60 and payment of disability 
benefits at any age at which a covered person was judged totally and 
permanently disabled. However, we supported the measure as an im- 
portant forward step. 

The bill passed the House 372 to 31. 

In the Senate no action was taken. Tremendous pressures were 
brought to bear on the Senate Finance Committee to hold hearings. 
Since adjournment was imminent only one hearing was held to hear 
testimony from Secretary Hobby of the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare. She opposed the disability provision. 

We expect the hearings to reopen shortly after the next session of 
Congress convenes. The American Medical Association cooperating with 
the United States Chamber of Commerce is putting on a strenuous cam- 
paign to defeat the disability provisions. 

Some women’s organizations, spearheaded by the National Womans 
Party are opposing the reduction of the retirement age for women on 
the grounds it is “discrimination” against women. 

We will present testimony in support of the bill and work actively 
for its passage, with more liberal improvement if possible. 

“Social Security” is a topic in another section. 


HEALTH LEGISLATION 


The most active legislative controversy in this field occurred over 
the question of distribution of Salk polio vaccine. In fact, this con- 
troversy took up so much of the Congress’ time that little else was ac- 
complished in health legislation. 

The polio bill finally passed was S. 2501 (Public Law 877). It 
provides for $30,000,000 in federal funds to help obtain an adequate 
and fair distribution of polio vaccine in each state to children up to 
19 years of age and other priority groups established by the U. S. 
Public Health Service. The bill was sponsored by Senator Hill and all 
other members of the Senate and Public Welfare Committee except 
Senator Goldwater. The companion House bill (H.R. 7126) was spon- 
sored by Congressman Priest. 

Two other measures were enacted into law which had our support. 
H. J. Res. 256 (Public Law 182) by Congressman Priest provides 
$1,250,000 for a three year survey of the problems of mental health, 
both cause and cure. The results of a thorough and careful study 
could be of inestimable value to the American people as the problems 
created by mental illness are becoming more intense each year. Another 
bill which had our support was H. R. 3322 by Congressman McCormack 
(Public Law 61). This law gives priorities to schools and hospitals in 
obtaining surplus government commodities which are appropriate to 
their use. 
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Several other measures in which we are interested made partial 
progress. S. 849 (Hill) to provide funds for construction of medical 
research facilities passed the Senate and awaits House action. Hear- 
ings were held on S. 1823 (Hill) and H. R. 4748 (Priest) to provide 
funds for construction of buildings at medical colleges but no action 
was taken. Further action on these measures can be anticipated at 
the next session. 

A bill was introduced by Congressman Priest (H. R. 3458) embody- 
ing the Administration’s controversial plan for reinsuring voluntary 
health insurance plans. Hearings were held but no further action taken. 

A series of bills by Congressman Wolverton to establish mortgage 
loan reinsurance for hospitals and other medical facilities operated by 
prepaid health service plans received no hearings. These bills have 
our support in principle. 

The Hoover Commission recommended the abolition of the Public 
Health Service Hospitals which have given medical care to merchant 
seamen since the founding of the Republic. Although legislation was 
introduced no hearings were held and it is unlikely any action will be 
taken. 

(For further discussion of health questions and legislation relating 
thereto see section on Social Insurance Activities). 


WELFARE AND PENSION PLANS INQUIRY 


The Douglas Subcommittee of the Senate Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare considered the general pattern of union welfare and 
pension plans. 

The Subcommittee’s authority under S. Res. 225 of the 83rd Con- 
gress was extended to January 31, 1956. A Panel discussion under the 
Subcommittee’s auspices included remarks on the part pension plans 
play in collection bargaining. Other points covered were: 


1. Practical effectiveness of Section 302 of the Taft-Hartley Act as 
- principal source of federal regulation of private employes’ 
plans. 

2. What can be done to stimulate joint control and administration? 

38. Should the principle of complete disclosure to all interested 
parties against waste if adopted be on the state or federal level? 


(This subject is explained in other details in another section). 


EQUAL PAY LEGISLATION REINTRODUCED 


Five House Bills and one Senate bill were introduced along previous 
lines to bring about federal standards for equal pay as between women 
and men. These bills included: S. 2705 (Douglas), H. R. 59 (Addonizio), 
H. R. 281 (Kelly, N.Y.), H. R. 680 (Multer), H. R. 2100 (Bolton) and 
H. R. 3228 (Kelly, N.Y.). 

No action was taken on these bills all of which were referred to 
the Labor Committees. 
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President Meany in 1954 set forth quite clearly the position of the 
American Federation of Labor on this broad general subject. Because 
of the completeness of his exposition of our position, it is unnecessary 
to dwell at any great length on this proposed legislation. 

(The reference to the 1954 statement will be found on page 161-162 
and 586 of the 1954 Convention Proceedings for that year.) 


PUBLIC HEALTH APPROPRIATIONS 


Substantial gains were made in appropriations for practically all 
public health programs for the fiscal year 1956 over those for 1955. 
Almost every administrative recommendation was increased by the 
Senate. The House had largely accepted the Administration’s program, 
but in conference, the Senate conferees succeeded in persuading the 
House members to increase most figures substantially. 

Grants for hospital construction under the Hill-Burton Act were 
raised from 96 to 111 million. Funds for the marine hospitals were 
increased from $33,000,000 to $34,326,000. Monies for general assistance 
to the States for public health work went from $13,000,000 to 
$18,160,000. 


In addition to these important increases which we supported, funds 
for research in cancer, heart disease, arthritis and metrobolic diseases, 
dental health, neurology and blindness, microbiology activities, and the 
National Institute of Health were all increased substantially. We 


joined with many leading authorities in these various fields in urging 
these increases. 


In addition to these gains in appropriations for established activities, 
we supported the appropriation of $30,000,000 for the new polio vaccine 
program authorized by this session of the Congress. 

Senator Hill led the fight for these increased appropriations. 


HEALTH, PUBLIC AND INDUSTRIAL SAFETY 
Industrialization and Safety 


S. 868 and the Bailey bill, H. R. 4877, were reintroductions of bills 
in preceding Congresses. These bills would authorize a matching fund 
arrangement for uniformity in establishing industrial safety standards. 
Both bills were referred to the Labor Committees with no resultant 
action. We supported the principles involved in this legislation on the 
ground that it is realistic and middle-of-the-road and will get less op- 
position from the lawmakers. 

In 1954 of the total employed in industry, 67,818,000, there were 
14,000 accidental deaths in industry and 1,860,000 accidental injuries. 

The larger corporations have the financial ability to establish their 
own programs which often are excellent. The middle-size to small com- 
panies and their employees are the ones which stand in need of safe- 
guards. 
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Safety means higher morale, good Labor relations and high pro- 
duction. 

With the South rapidly assuming greater industrialization, state 
labor departments are in need of authority for rule-making, safety codes 
and qualified personnel. 

The Federal Government having worked out uniform standards under 
which the respective states can qualify for receipt of matching funds 
can begin to show some uniformity of result in reduction of fatalities, 
accident severity and frequency. 

Meanwhile, even without the legislation, progress is being made in 
one or another field of activity including endorsement of the federal 
code by the Pacific Coast Maritime Association. 

Other endorsements are expected to follow in other fields. 

S. 1091 and H. R. 5740 were introduced as measures ressembling in 
some detail the Murray and Bailey Bills though no action was given 
these. 


Wholesomeness of Consumer Products 


The American Federation of Labor has pursued a practice of asking 
the Congress for funds sufficient on which the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration can operate in compliance with the laws it has to administer. 

This was true while Commissioner Crawford was in office as well 
as since Commissioner Larrick succeeded him. We suggested the forma- 
tion of a Citizens Advisory Committee to the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration, Department of Health, Education and Welfare. President Lee 
Minton of the Glass Bottle Blowers’ Association of the United States 
and Canada is the Labor member of that Committee which has done 
an excellent job of popularizing the role of the Bureau. 

There are those who maintain that the functions of the Food and 
Drug Administration are being constantly sapped through failure to 
appropriate ample funds to carry out the various basic statutes. 

Food and Drug Administration was created by public demand 49 
years ago at a time when many products intended for human stomachs 
contained many kinds of deleterious materials. Borax was being used 
in ice cream cones when cones were still a novelty. Enough dye was 
contained in a piece of stick candy to color a pair of socks a deep red 
and many other articles were handled in even a more objectionable 
manner. 

Today, a staff of field examiners limited to 200 must try to look 
into what goes on in 100,000 establishments to safeguard the public’s 
interest. Passing laws is but a small part of the broad general problem 
of protecting the public and its pocketbook. 


The Case for Poultry Inspectien 

Our Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen of North 
America Union has worked constantly on an educational campaign to 
bring about poultry inspection to minimize health standards in the in- 
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dustry and to consumers. Many of our State Federation of Labor and 
other affiliated bodies have recorded their support of this campaign. 

The American Federation of Labor is actively assisting legisla- 
tively. Poultry is the third most valuable agricultural product. Last 
year, 1,050,000,000 broilers were raised commercially and 61 million 
turkeys marketed. 

Red meat inspection has been carried on rigidly for many years 
with federal inspectors stationed along the line to guard the national 
health. Poultry inspection today is only a voluntary undertaking with 
the processors conducting their own inspections wherever done. 

Steps have been taken to get serious and genuine poultry inspections 
inaugurated and carried on without dimunition constantly. If in order 
to bring this about, a congressional examination into conditions is the 
only recourse, it may well be that this will happen. 


Maintaining Safety on the Railroads 


Once more, attempts to abolish the Bureau of Locomotive Inspection 
and the Bureau of Railroad Safety failed. Appropriations were granted 
to these Bureaus separately as has been true for many years but not 
without the customary undercover fight to combine the functions of 
the two. 


The appropriation in Public Law 112 provides insurance of “a maxi- 
mum of safety in the operation of railroads, including authority to 
investigate, test experimentally and report on the use and need of any 
appliances or systems intended to promote the safety of railroad opera- 
tion, etc.” 


The appropriation for locomotive inspection provides that ‘common 
carriers engaged in interstate commerce equip their locomotives with 
safe and suitable boilers and appurtenances thereto,” be assured to 
promote the safety of employes and travelers upon railroads, 


We endorsed and worked actively for the provisions in this act. 


Call Selectors on Cargo Ships 


The McCormack bill (H. R. 4090) to require automatic radio-tele- 
graph wall selectors on cargo vessels with fewer than two radio opera- 
tors was reported from the House Interstate Commerce Committee. This 
device would be in addition to the auto-alarm now required by law on 
ships navigating outside a harbor or port. 

A strong minority report signed by one member of the Committee 
stated that all Government departments which would be affected gave 
adverse reports on the bill because of what was described as a lack 
of need. On the other hand, an imposing list of witnesses appears in 
support. 


If this bill becomes law next year some applicability for use in 
aviation also may be suggested by its supporters. 
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VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 


Our present vocational rehabilitation program has come about in 
three legislative stages: the Vocational Rehabilitation Act of 1920; 
the Barden-La Follette Act, Public Law 118, 78th Congress; and the 
Vocational Rehabilitation Amendments of 1954, Public Law 565, 83rd 
Congress. 

The Vocational Rehabilitation Amendments of 1954 represent a 
significant advance in the extent and type of rehabilitation services 
which the federal government can help finance. The amendments do 
three things. They broaden both the scope and the range of the re- 
habilitation services and revise the financing structure for support of 
the program. 

From an average number of rehabilitants of 60,000 against an 
annual need of 250,000 and a backlog of 2 million, the program has 
as its goal 200,000 rehabilitants by 1959. The emphasis in the new law 
is on Federal-State cooperation, under which the states have to meet 
certain federal standards before their programs can be eligible for 
federal funds. 

For the fiscal year 1956, Congress appropriated $32,600,000 for the 
states and territories to be used for basic support of the nation-wide 
vocational rehabilitation program and for expansion and improvement 
of rehabilitation services and facilities. The $32,600,000 compares with 
approximately $26,800,000 made available to the states and territories 
for the same purposes during fiscal 1955. 

The authorization of federal funds for the next few years increases 
rapidly; $55 million in 1957, $65 million in 1958, and needed amounts 
after that. Much larger state appropriations for vocational rehabilita- 
tion will be required to meet the matching provisions of the new voca- 
tional rehabilitation law. Not only will more state funds be needed 
immediately, but they must be increased consistently and rapidly if 
we are to step up our annual rehabilitation from 57,981 of the past 
year to the 200,000 a year which has been established as the goal 
by 1959. 

While the Vocational Rehabilitation Amendments of 1954 may not 
meet the immediate needs of the physically handicapped, the new law 
represents a major achievement in the field of vocational rehabilitation. 
The states and other interested organizations should participate to the 
fullest extent to expand their programs up to the level contemplated in 
the law. 

The American Federation of Labor has given all-out support to the 
passage of the national law and urges all state federations, central 
bodies, and local unions to support efforts to expand the state programs 
through more funds and better facilities. 


THE ISSUE OF FLUORIDATION 


Fluoridation as a National issue has recurred in one form or an- 
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other in one Congress after another. In recent years the Controversy 
of whether to add chemicals to drinking water also has raged in state 
after state and city after city. 


Because the American Federation of Labor has not been conclusively 
convinced of the necessity for fluoridation or the failure to fluoridate, 
it has taken no position on legislative proposals though many inquiries 
have come into the A. F. of L. from affiliated bodies asking for an 
expression of position on the issue. 


Debate still rages with what appear to be competent authorities 
speaking on either side. The United States Public Health Service has 
been at work assembling facts for a decade and has reported the treat- 
ment of water is medically safe based upon what it has learned at 
Bartlett, Texas and Cameron, Texas. It is the issue of safety which 
has been in greatest dispute. 

On the other hand, a New York City Water Department official has 
recently warned that there is a grave risk in use of the chemical. 
There are many scientific facts for or against use of such method in- 
cluding the position taken by the dental societies that fluoridation pre- 
vents tooth cavities. 

In this connection, the American Public Health Association, the 
American Medical Association, the U. S. Public Health Association and 
many others have approved fluoridation. But only 1 per cent of the 
16,000 public water supplies in the United States have adopted the 
system. 

In contrast was the report made by the House Select Committee to 
Investigate use of Chemicals in Foods and Cosmetics in March 1958. 
On that Committee were two members of the House who were medical 
men, Dr. A. L. Miler and Dr. E. H. Hedrick. The Committee unanimous- 
ly recommended that “a sufficient number of unanswered questions con- 
cerning the safety of the fluoridation program exists to warrant a 
conservative attitude.” 

Dr. Walter C. Alvarez, emeritus consultant in Medicine, Mayo Clinic, 
Rochester, Minnesota, says that in some parts of the country, the water 
contains a sufficient amount of natural fluorine. 

In Newburgh, New York, a state reports show tooth decay fell by 
60 per cent after a fluorine test. 

In addition there are those who are in best position to know that 
much depends upon what amount of natural fluoridation may be con- 
tained in a given supply of drinking water and the individual’s capacity 
for drinking water. Some drink a great deal more in a day’s time either 
on a job or because of climatic conditions, 

Quoting from a letter from the Acting Assistant to the Surgeon 
General for Information, Mary Regan Ross, it is evident that in official 
quarters there still remains much research before final and adequate 
conclusions can be reached: 


“The Public Health Service is continuing with its own research 
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with research carried on by grants to independent groups, and with 
its observation of separate studies being made by others, in order 
to leave no stone unturned in its constant vigilance to protect the 
public health and safety of the people of this country. 


“Although people everywhere look to such organizations as the 
Public Health Service and the voluntary health agencies for expert 
opinions in health matters, I should point out that the decision on 
whether to adjust the fluoride content of water supplies rests en- 
tirely with local communities.” 


BILLS DIRECTED AT TAFT-HARTLEY 


Legislative measures to repeal or amend the Taft-Hartley Act were 
introduced into the Congress during the recent session. Many of these 
were directed against Section 14 (b) of the National Labor Relations 
Act. 

The Building and Construction Trades Department had prepared a 
bill (S. 1269 and H. R. 4565) to amend the Act and we cooperated with 
them on this legislative effort. 

(See report of the Building and Construction Trades Department 
for a full detailed report.) 


FOOD FOR UNEMPLOYED NEEDY 


Public Law 311 was the result of demand for supplying food to 
families typically in raw materials regions of the United States whose 
breadwinners have been thrown onto the unemployment rolls. Railroad 
shop centers, mining areas and elsewhere have felt the letdown chiefly. 

We endorsed and actively supported legislation to provide remedy 
for approximately a two-year period starting August 9, 1955 and ending 
June 30, 1957 authorizing the Agriculture Department to dispense 
certain food products to state governors upon specific request directly 
to families and persons qualified to receive such items. 

There is a limitation of 15 million in funds with which to provide 
cornmeal and wheat flour which will supplement other relief foods 
including cheese, milk powder, butter, ete. The complaint has been 
that children in distress areas have gone to school with butter and 
explained to their teachers that they had no bread on which to put it. 

We immediately recognized this as legislation related directly to 
basic human needs. Despite some latent opposition, including that from 
some federal agencies and quibbling over calling upon the states to 
enter matching funds agreements, the law did go through among the 
final-days approved measures. The Senate bill simplified much of the 
procedural steps to minimize customary red tape. 


PAYMENT AND COLLECTION OF WAGES 


The prompt payment of wages has long been recognized by the 
American Federation of Labor as being vitally important to the wage 
earner of the United States. When a wage earner is not paid regularly 
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or when wages are withheld for long periods of time, privation and 
dire need sometimes result. These circumstances force the worker into 
debt under the most unfavorable conditions. He often may be required 
to obtain a loan at exorbitant interest rates in order to keep up with 
ordinary living expenses, especially today with the high cost of living. 

Forty-six (46) states now have wage payment and collection laws; 
only Delaware, Florida, and the District of Columbia are without such 
a law. It is shameful that the Nation’s Capital should lag so far behind 
in basic practices long accepted by the country as a whole. 


S. 9838—“To provide for the payment and collection of wages in the 
District of Columbia”—was introduced by Senator Neely in this session 
of Congress. The bill would offer necessary and reasonable protection 
to workers in the District of Columbia. It would insure payment of 
wages on regular pay days, frequent enough to enable workers to live 
on a cash rather than a credit basis. It would assure prompt payment 
for workers separated from the pay roll. It would enable the Minimum 
Wage and Industrial Safety Board of the District of Columbia to assist 
in collecting valid claims for wages due and unpaid, without expenses 
to the wage earner claimants, and without undue delay. The bill would 
also provide penalities for any employer willfully violating the Act. 

Hearings were held by a Subcommittee of the Senate District Com- 
mittee under the Chairmanship of Senator McNamara. Testimony was 
submitted by the American Federation of Labor before the Committee 


in support of this legislation. The bill ( S. 988) was reported favorably 
out of Committee, and passed the Senate unanimously on August 2. 
It is now pending before the House District of Columbia Committee. 
For many years the American Federation of Labor has supported 
the enactment of this legislation in the District of Columbia. We can 
see no reason why the District of Columbia should lag behind these 
states in the protection of labor standards. Since Congress is the legis- 


lative body for the District of Columbia, it is the responsibility of 
Congress to protect the labor standards of the workers in the District 
of Columbia. 


PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 


There is nothing more important to the well-being of America than 
a program to restore to its physically handicapped the dignity of fully 
productive and self-reliant life, In no other field are the opportunities 
greater for constructive action to increase America’s productive resources 
and to improve the welfare of its citizens. 


The estimated number of handicapped individuals in the U. S. ranges 
as high as 30 million. Of this total, about 7 million are severely dis- 
abled, being from 60 per cent to 100 per cent handicapped. While these 
figures are only estimates, there is little doubt that fully 2 million of 
this total are individuals who are today unable to work full time as a 
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result of disability and who, at the same time, could be fully employed 
if they received proper vocational rehabilitation services. 


In addition, available data indicate that each year approximately 
250,000 disabled by disease, accidents or other causes become in need 
of vocational rehabilitation; yet only 57,981 of these people have been 
rehabilitated last year under the program. 


The American Federation of Labor has always taken a particular 
interest in this question because of the disabling character of so many 
injuries sustained by union members both on and off their jobs. Our 
basic interest is the rights and welfare of those members who, through 
vocational rehabilitation, can be restored to self-supporting jobs and 
benefits that go with adequate earnings. 


NATIONAL EMPLOY THE PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED WEEK 


The first full week in October has been set aside each year by law 
to arouse public interest and to encourage employment of handicapped 
workers. During the past ten years since the law was enacted, no 
doubt thousands of handicapped workers have been able to obtain em- 
ployment. 


The week’s observances from the Presidential Proclamation, Gov- 
ernors’ Proclamation, and Mayors’ Proclamation and the many other 
evidences of public interest serve to put the country on notice that the 
handicapped need and must have suitable employment if they are to 


share our nation’s wealth. However, the week’s observances can only 
call attention to the handicapped. Interest alone is not enough. Jobs 
must be made available to them—jobs for which they have been trained 
and for which they are qualified. 


The American Federation of Labor has always regarded the problem 
of the handicapped as one of their primary concerns. Affiliated national 
and international unions, state federations, central bodies, local unions, 
and individual union members should take an active part in this educa- 
tional program—not only during the first week in October, but the 
year round. One of the most effective and practical first steps would 
be for each local to set up a permanent committee to help handicapped 
members find suitable jobs and then to work with local communities to 
bring to the attention of the public and to employers the needs of all 
handicapped workers in the community. 


THE PRESIDENT’S COMMITTEE ON EMPLOYMENT 
OF THE PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 


The President’s Committee has been an active force since its forma- 
tion by an executive order of the President in 1947, in carrying out 
the purposes of the NEPH week law. 


Organized labor has been actively represented on the Committee and 
has fully subscribed to its purposes of enlightening the public generally 
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and employers specifically on the employment capabilities of the physi- 
cally handicapped. 

The last several years has seen a growing interest in this program 
due to the many news stories, radios, and television programs, and 
other educational work done by the Committee members and by coop- 
erating groups. The constructive educational program of the Committee 
is performing an excellent service. But, so far, only limited success 
has been achieved. 

Reports show that more and more large employers are requiring 
pre-employment physical examinations which in a large number of 
cases screen out the handicapped. To this use of the medical examina- 
tion, organized labor must be always unalterably and vigorously opposed. 
The use of pre-employment physical examinations for any other purpose 
than to determine physical abilities for a suitable job is unsound and 
should not be tolerated. 

The President’s Committee and the National Society for Crippled 
Children and Adults, with the cooperation of the Illinois Governor’s 
Committee, have undertaken plans to stage an exposition on employ- 
ment of the physically handicapped, including a demonstration of handi- 
capped persons at work, at the Palmer House in Chicago, November 
26-30. Initial plans and contacts in Chicago indicate a great interest 
in this project and we believe a most worthwhile contribution to public 
understanding of the employment capabilities of the handicapped will 
be made. 

Last year the President’s Committee sponsored a similar exposition 
here in Washington in which the American Federation of Labor partici- 
pated. More than 50 exhibitors, including the A. F. of L., pooled their 
talents and experience in bringing to the American people the great 
advances in rehabilitation. The exposition was an outstanding success. 

Since the American Federation of Labor has a special interest in 
this program for the handicapped, we urgently request the representa- 
tives of labor in the areas to cooperate with the sponsors of this exposi- 
tion or similar expositions and if possible to participate in the program. 


UNION-MANAGEMENT COOPERATION IN SECURING 
JOBS FOR THE HANDICAPPED 


Accidents and other causes are daily making handicapped workers 
of many men and women with long records of useful and productive 
work. These causes strike at the most unexpected times and the most 
robust and active workers. Safety education and practices can reduce 
the number of accidents but will not entirely eliminate them. There- 
fore, it is imperative that individual union members accept their share 
of responsibility by helping the members, who have been unfortunate 
enough to acquire a disability, to obtain employment. 

As previously stated, cooperation committees in each shop can set 
suitable and proper physical standards and otherwise make necessary 
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adjustments to meet the real needs of the physically handicapped 
workers in plants. 

The A. F. of L. brochure, “Jobs For The Physically Handicapped 
Through Union-Management Cooperation,” will give many helpful 
ideas as to how the problems can be worked out. The rights and welfare 
of our members will be protected for years to come by study and under- 
standing of the policies set forth therein. 

Copies of this brochure can be obtained upon request from our 
national office. 


A NATIONAL TRANSPORTATION POLICY 


A Cabinet report by the Presidential Advisory Committee on Trans- 
portation Policy and Organization called for a review of overall problems 
in the field of the Nation’s transportation system. 

The report issued in April, 1955 called primarily for “maintenance 
of a modern and financially strong system of common carrier trans- 
portation adequate for the needs of an expanding and dynamic economy 
and the National security.” 

No changes were proposed in existing regulatory authority over 
entrance of new enterprises in the area of public transportation or in 
the Administration of transportation functions and responsibilities. 

Hearings began in September by the Harris Subcommittee of the 
House Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce with official 
witnesses stating their case in favor of the report. The unions presented 
their views briefly. We maintained a watchful interest in the proceedings 
for any scopes of agreement into which we could fit in support of the 
positions to be presented to the Congress as a whole later. 

If pursued, the report can lead to a number of major changes in 
rules and regulations governing it or another mode of transportation, 
whether passenger or freight. The policy report has taken the form 
of bills S. 1920 and H. R. 525. 


STABILIZING SMALLER AIR LINES OPERATIONS 


For years, it has been the custom to issue certificates to short lines 
in the aviation industry only for brief periods. This entailed a process 
of recertification, the expense and uncertainty which were needless. 


Public Law 38 this year is in line with the desire of our Unions 
in the industry to provide greater stability which also reflects itself 
in employment. We endorsed and worked for this new law which 
required several years to bring about. Fourteen air lines in 42 states 
are affected. 


Supervisory Union Members in Aviation 


Section 48 of S. 308 by Senator Bricker would forbid supervisory 
personnel in the aviation industry to be members in unions. We entered 
strenuous opposition to this provision which would have incorporated 
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certain provisions of the Taft-Hartley Act into the Civil Aeronautics 
Act, and would amend Section 201 of the Railway Labor Act. 

We pointed out that if management can induce the Congress to 
amend the act in this manner that it appears just as possible to include 
all rank and file members. 

We sited the remarks of President Meany in his appearance before 
the Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare two years previously 
when he said: 

= . . Many borderline supervisory employes sympathetic to 
Organized Labor are very reluctant to even testify at Board (NLRB) 
hearings regarding their job. They know that if the Board should 
declare them supervisors, their actions in testifying in behalf of the 
Union could easily subject them to discriminatory treatment and 
possible discharge. Since they already have been declared exempt 
from the law, they would have no legal means to win reinstatement.” 


We maintained that the same condition could be expected in some 
or most of the same form under Section 48, as adopted. 


Turbo-Prop and Uranium Air Power Age 


Acquisition of turbo-prop and jet commercial planes geared to landing 
fields of limited dimensions began to increase the difficulties at air ter- 
minals whereas a number of air lines only a few years ago announced 
it would be many years before jets took their place in civilian flights. One 
company after another this year placed orders for entire fleets. 


Control of air traffic limited to the propeller age added nothing to 
flexibility of commercial flights which admittedly could be multiplied many 
times if air fields were larger. 

One air line official envisages the time when uranium energy will fly 
planes around the world nonstop 100 times or more and with transports 
cruising at more than 400 miles an hour in two years. 

“Very shortly,” planes will travel up to 2,000 miles an hour, accord- 
ing to the National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics. The need for 
vastly expanded traffic systems, terminals and fields is clearly a problem 
for the entire aviation industry, the Federal and Local Governments and 
authorities to solve. 


HIGHWAY CONSTRUCTION LEGISLATION 


Congress came to Washington this year and had high hopes of 
enacting the most far-flung and comprehensive highway program in the 
history of the Nation. 

The Presidential Advisory Committee on a National Highway Pro- 
gram including General Lucius D. Clay, Chairman; Stephen D. Bechtel; 
David Beck, President of our International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of America; S. Sloan Colt and 
William A. Roberts; proposes in part: 

1. A safe, efficient highway network essential to America’s military 

and civil defense. 
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2. A ten-year building program of $101 billion for 37,600 miles of 
interstate roads. 


3. Issuance of bonds to finance interstate construction. 


4. Formation of the Federal Highway Corporation with the Board 
of Directors. 


The Administration submitted legislation conforming to the general 
outline of these recommendations, but too late to be fully considered 
by the Senate Committee on Public Works, the hearings on the Gore 
bill (S. 1048) having started the day the Administration’s bill was 
available to the Committee. 

The Gore bill was reported after an attempt to substitute the Ad- 
ministration’s bill, but also after inclusion of a section presented by 
Senator Neuberger in which we proposed stipulation for the first time 
that Davis-Bacon prevailing rate provisions govern in building any 
interstate system. Two unsuccessful attempts in Committee were made 
to remove Section 17 on Davis-Bacon. 

Section 3 of the same bill also by Senator Neuberger set up a limita- 
tion en interstate highways where 500 feet on either side of rights-of- 
way were to be reserved against signboards or other commercial displays 
of operations. 

Senator Walter George of Georgia, President Pro Tempore and Dean 
of the Senate, served notice on his colleagues that he would take Sec- 
tion 3 to the Policy Committee for determination as what he called an 
“invasion of states’ rights.” He also stated there were “some other 
things” in the bill which had incurred his displeasure. 

Within a few hours, Senator Chavez, Committee Chairman, arose 
late in the afternoon to announce he was seeking unanimous consent 
to make the Senate’s pending business for the following morning at 9:30 
the Davis-Bacon section. He proposed a brief amendment which would 
remove Section 11 and, on a division vote, the Senate struck out Davis- 
Bacon. The following Senators voted with us for retention of the sec- 
tion: 


Senators Barkley, Douglas, Duff, Hennings, Humphrey, Kuchel, 
Aiken, Langer, Lehman, Magnuson, McNamara, Monroney, Morse, 
Neely, Neuberger, Pastore and Young. 


Suggestions were made by senior Democratic members of the Com- 
mittee that we endorse a heavily watered-down version of Davis-Bacon, 
even to turning the administration of the section to the states. This 
we rejected. Some states have no administrative machinery, some are 
not in sympathy with the spirit of the act. We refused any compromises. 
After many weeks of House Committee discussion, H.R. 7474 was re- 
ported and contained Section 11 including the simple framework of the 
Davis-Bacon law. Practically every House member had been contacted 
personally for support of this section. The final result was that the 
House had become well educated to the purposes of Section 11 and a 
proposed substitute by Representative Thompson of Louisiana and one 
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by Representative Dondero which also included the same language on 
wages. 

After two days on the Floor and under a closed rule governing the 
financial provisions, the Administration’s substitute for the Committee 
bill was defeated 193-221. Whereupon, the House killed the Committee 
bill 123-292. 

Davis-Bacon had been included on a voice vote in the proposed Ad- 
ministration substitute so that we were covered in any eventuality re- 
gardless of what bill might have been approved. 

The Speaker of the House, Rayburn, attributed defeat of the Demo- 
cratic bill to what he described as constant pressure exerted by the 
trucking companies which had conducted a campaign in an effort to 
scale down threatened excise tax increases on diesel oil which is now 
2¢ a gallon and which had originally been set by the Committee at 6¢ 
then scaled to 5¢ and finally to 4¢. The final drive was to reduce it to 
3¢. 

Only with Republican help could the Democratic bill have passed. 
This was withheld after the House struck out on a point of order the 
Halleck Amendment which would have virtually restored the Admin- 
istration’s substitute. 

Whatever the final disposition of highway legislation, there is no 
question, but that we conducted an educational campaign in the Con- 
gress among senior as well as freshmen members which has corrected 


many misimpressions on the origin, extent and application of Davis- 
Bacon. 


This section would greatly discourage the moving into high wage 
areas of road gangs from low wage regions installing them behind 
barricades, feeding them from company commissaries, leaving them and 
their families as charges of the community after the job has expired. 

Capital has been made of the claim that without Davis-Bacon more 
roads can be built cheaper. This is not a fact, but only an opinion. With 
90 to 95 per cent federal cost in the interstate system, it is necessary 
to stabilize conditions in good wage states to prevent a situation similar 
to runaway industries as discussed in “Subsidized Industrial Migration,” 
a report just completed and made available after months of preparation 
and released by the Executive Council in Chicago on August 8, 1955. 

A renewal of the super-highway campaign can be expected next 
session. In all events, we shall continue our efforts to include Davis- 
Bacon in any extension of highway work under the long-standing Federal 
Aid Project Act. 

We took no sides in regard to the type financing in any bill, con- 
fining our attention to one phase—wages. 

In the meantime, Public Law 350 of the Eighty-third Congress be- 
came effective July 1, 1955 providing 315 million for federal-aid primary 
highways; 210 million federal-aid secondary roads and 175 million for 
federal-aid primary highways. 
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Road-building long since has passed the stage where construction 
for the present is wholly short of requirements. All programs must be 
large enough to accommodate the future. 

(Further discussion of this subject is included in the report of the 
Building and Construction Trades Department). 


HIGHWAY CARRIERS AND TRIP-LEASING 


S. 898, as introduced, would have overridden the actions of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in its position on leasing for round trips of 
certain equipment by some truckers. 

As originally proposed, we joined in opposition to this bill chiefly 
because of its lack of assurance of conformity with highway safety 
standards as well as its being not in line with the rigid standards met 
by our Teamsters for safe driving in over-the-road hauls. 

As reported, the bill contains requirements of “liability and cargo 
insurance covering all such equipment” which clause was not in the bill 
as introduced. The reported bill also includes no limitation upon time 
trip-leasing may be in effect or the period vehicles and drivers may be 
part of any agreement. 

A much more loosely-worded bill on this subject was passed by the 
House in the Eighty-third Congress, but got no action in the Senate. 
Delay in final passage in both houses has served to improve the measure 
slightly, though we join our Teamsters in opposition to the minimum 
30-day rule applying to return trips. 


LEGISLATION TO AMEND DAVIS-BACON PROPOSED 


Companion bills to amend the Davis-Bacon Act were offered in 
House and Senate, as follows: S. 1285, H. R. 4819, H. R. 4830, H. R. 
4843, H. R. 4827, H. R. 4566 and H. R. 5050 at the instance of our 
Building and Construction Trades Department with whom the National 
Legislative Committee worked closely and which would accomplish four 
major objectives. 

(See Section on Davis-Bacon elsewhere in report of Building and 
Construction Trades Department). 


GOVERNMENT EMPLOYES LEGISLATION 


Salary Legislation Campaign 

The campaign which started early in 1954 extended well into this 
year before meeting success retroactive to March 1, 1955. In addition, 
a long list of fringe benefits were legislated comparable with those of 
last year. 

Postal employes were granted an 8 per cent increase, classified 
employes got 7% per cent. Classified groups ranged from $190 to $1,005 
for 1,073,262 persons who had received no revision since 1951. 

In 1954, the President vetoed a 5 per cent bill which included postal 
and nonpostal groups. The veto on August 28, 1954 came too late for 
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Congress to exercise its prerogative to consider over-riding the veto. 
He said his reasons were there were no provisions for postal reclassifi- 
cation and increase in postal rates. 

This year, came a second veto which the Congress would not over- 
ride. A second postal bill went to the President soon thereafter and 
became Public Law 90 though it bore close resemblance to the preceding 
measure. Action on the classified bill was prompt. The bill became 
Public Law 94. Congressional offices reported their greatest volume of 
mail this session was on Government salaries. 


Fringe Benefits Enacted and Those In Prospect 


It has been demonstrated that our Government unions can win other 
benefits for their members when not tied down to a long, time-consuming 
salary campaign. There are two principal issues which may be expected 
next year to hold attention: 1. Union recognition as outlined in the 
Rhodes bill, H.R. 697 and, 2. The basic work week which now is 40 
hours generally. 

President Meany early this year, as a Union Committee Chairman, 
set forth for the information of the U.S. Civil Service Commission our 
views on what Labor-relations in Government need include. In substance 
his views are: 

Employe-management relations require an enunciation of employe 
right to join and to be represented by Labor organizations of their 
choosing without restraint, coercion or interference. Regulation 
should be issued after consultation with employe groups giving effect 
to any order setting forth employe-management principles. 


No employe and no one seeking employment should be required to 
join or refrain from joining any organization as a condition of 
employment, promotion, demotion, transfer, retention or termination 
from service. Duly designated representatives of labor organizations 
should have the right to process their members’ grievances relating 
to internal agency personnel policies with duly designated represen- 
tatives of agencies, with the right to refer any unsettled differences 
to impartial boards for final and binding decisions. 


Individual employes should not be denied opportunity to confer 
with agency representatives on matters which concern them. 

The work week has undergone two principal changes in 21 years. 
In 1934, the Thomas Amendment provided a 40-hour week with the 
same wages paid for 44 hours for mechanics. In the “White Collar’ 
classes, the previous 39-hour week became 40 hours and in World War 
II, the week was 44 hours, being cut back when peace came. 

It is noted that the Canadian Civil Service Commission, with the 
closing of Parliament, has just inaugurated a 3744-hour week for its 
Government employes. This is a step which will become widely accepted 
before long with the U.S. Government setting an example as it did 21 
years ago. Times of slack employment need not be the only avenue to 
spreading the work and affording more leisure in which to use and enjoy 
the products made by our unions. 
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The American Bar Association received a report from its Govern- 
ment Labor Relations Committee soon after the close of Congress assert- 
ing that federal employes should have the right to strike. That Commit- 
tee favored repeal of laws against such strikes. In addition, it approved 
collective bargaining. 

Our Unions have never sought any strike rights against the Govern- 
ment. The constitutions of our Unions oppose strikes in this field. Our 
members know that when they enter Government employ, they forfeit 
certain rights, strikes included. 

But extension of the principle of collective bargaining has found 
wide endorsement among most of our Unions having members in Govern- 
ment service. In speaking in support of such enlightened policy, the 
ABA is merely following belatedly what our Unions have called for 
down through the years. 


Law Against Strikes in Government 


For years in varying forms there have been riders to appropriations 
acts forbidding payment for personal services performed by employes 
belonging to organizations advocating strikes against Government. Affi- 
davits have been required disavowing such advocacy. 

The Bennett (Florida) bill, H.R. 6590, this session to collect all such 
riders into a basic act became Public Law 330. 


A Health-Hospitalization Program 


Last year late in the session, the Administration brought forth its 
life insurance plan which was promptly enacted, but which also destroyed 
a number of plans operated by employes. In this regard, Government 
displaced private enterprise, a move the Administration says it opposes. 

New legislation this year to have the Government assume both the 
assets and the liabilities of these plans it has destroyed got our support. 
This Act is Public Law 356. 

The lesson from this experience can guide any legislation setting up 
a health program for Government employes. What has been disclosed 
as the Administration’s Program has lacked assurances of acceptability. 
It proposes employes pay two-thirds the cost, the Government one-third. 

Originally, informal agreements had been understood to be 50-50. 
We can make a solid case for 100 per cent management-paid. There are 
practically no industrial plans of less than 50-50. 

The proposed advisory committee is afforded no real authority beyond 
“consultation.” Any plan with 50 per cent or more employe-paid is 
entitled to considerable policy determination for employes. 

This legislation will get early attention next year. Secretary Folsom 
of HEW may not support the Administration’s National health plan. 
His decision could affect the plan for Government employes. 

(See further discussion of health matters elsewhere). 
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Taber “Quits” Rider Stricken 


Representative Taber of New York, Minority ranking Appropriations 
Committee member, succeeded in inserting a rider in the Labor Depart- 
ment supply bill denying unemployment benefits to Government employes 
who “voluntarily” quit their jobs. The Senate restored the item for 
payment. 

The basic law was passed in 1954. 


The Taber rider was adopted in disregard of the provisions of Title 
XV of the Social Security Act which specifies that federal employes are 
also included in the same benefits rights as state-covered employes. The 
Taber amendment, therefore, was inconsistent with the principles in 
law prohibiting as it would the payment of benefits while at the same 
time no interference was resorted to in the instance of state-covered 
persons. 

The fact is that all state laws disqualify voluntary “quits” who are 
without good cause for leaving their jobs. In the federal service, there 
are working conditions which do not necessarily obtain in outside employ- 
ment. There are the “dead-end” jobs and the lack of collective bargain- 
ing which could bring about clearer defining of ones advancement and 
other situations. 

Resignations which may appear to be voluntary, therefore, actually 
are superinduced and forced by conditions over and beyond the control 
of the individual. Above all, the Taber amendment placed limitations 
upon Government employes which have not been imposed upon all others 
who are potential beneficiaries of unemployment benefits. (See State 
Legislation) 


Centralized Wage Board 


Last year, there was much official agitation for establishing a cen- 
tralized wage board for Government employes which eventually could 
be expected to be extended to salaried groups as well. 

The Civil Service Commission presented a 65+page “plan” exclusive 
of exhibits proclaiming the Federal Government as “a single employer 
for wage administration purposes.’”’ This plan completely disregarded 
the separation of various agencies, departments and government-owned 
corporations and their historically different approaches to the problem 
of wage determination for unclassified blue collar employes. 

The Government employs many types of artisans and skilled special- 
ists who would be lumped together, just as the agencies would be for 
wage-fixing purposes. Tennessee Valley Authority would be included, 
over its protest, with all other branches despite its highly enlightened 
and successful labor-management relations. The same would be true of 
Columbia River District and Central Valley Project, Navy Department, 
the Panama Canal Company and the Canal Zone Government. 

No union representation at any level is proposed by the Commission. 
A central board would be in direct conflict with the position taken last 
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year at the Los Angeles Convention. Most aunacceptable of all is the 
plan for a universal “job evaluation and job analysis” procedure. This 
would remove wage determinations from those immediately concerned 
through standardized rules with the result that relative values would 
be established for all wage jobs and consequent rates set within Labor 
market areas. 

Job evaluation submerges the identity of crafts which thereupon fall 
into classes or grades. This system attempts to measure scientifically 
skills, responsibilities, efforts and working conditions. On this subject, 
the International Association of Machinists has published an excellent 
work titled “What’s Wrong with Job Evaluation?” 

In coordination with our Metal Trades Department and Government 
Employes Council, we continue to resist this system being mindful that 
vigilance only will continue to ward off such a plan. 

The central wage board idea had its beginning when Senator Carl- 
son, then Chairman, Senate Post Office and Civil Service Committee, 
asked the Commission to explore the feasibility, and demand for a cen- 
tral board. The Commission lost no time getting thoroughly into the 
project. 

The Gubser bill (H.R. 7760) will be the basis for extended discussion 
on Government salaries next year. This measure went in too late this 
year to attract much attention. It has for its purpose “the establishment 
of rates of compensation for positions in the Federal Government in 
appropriate relationship to local prevailing rates for similar positions.” 

While the title of this bill does not appear to include wage jobs, any 
hearings can be expected to develop as part of the bill’s purpose determi- 
nation of “appropriate relationship” of skills in the wage categories 
even in the same localities. 


Surprise Benefits for Annuitants 


Federal Government service annuitants suddenly became the bene- 
ficiaries of legislation to provide greater payments at a time during 
the session when little hope was held for such action. In the final days 
of the session, the Congress started action on this legislation which now 
is Public Law 369. 

Through cooperation of the House Committee and within ten days 
it was evident that a cost-of-living increase was in store for this fixed- 
income group who will get 12 per cent of the first $1,500 of their annui- 
ties and 8 per cent in excess of the first $1,500 and with a proviso that 
no annuity be increased above $4,104.00 and with a formula scale set 
up for future retirees. 

It is important to note that henceforth those on the retirement rolls 
can expect some revision at times when benefit alterations come about 
for those still in active service. This will constitute perhaps the most 
noteworthy advancement for retirees since April 1, 1948 when the ceil- 
ing was broken in Public Law 426 to provide family benefits, 
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In the past, when it was proposed to do something “for the old folks” 
previously in the service of the Government, it was argued by oppo- 
nents that “no insurance company would change the terms of the policy” 
and that the same ought to apply to Government. In addition, there are 
always those who bemoan what they describe as violation of the “act- 
uarial soundness” of the retirement fund. These forces have been losing 
ground steadily. 

For years, the actuaries rode herd on the retirement system. Not 
until 1948 was their grip broken. It remains a fact that every dollar 
ever disbursed from this fund in the form of payments has been much 
more than matched by employe contributions. If the Government should 
come up to date with its own share of support even more benefits would 
be possible. 

The Kaplan report referred to in last year’s convention attracted no 
attention from the Congress this year. Now that Marion Folsom, a 
member of the Kaplan Committee, has become Secretary of Health, 
Education and Welfare, there is some likelihood that report will have its 
inning. 

However, while the Administration has been slow in submitting 
legislation to implement the report, there are bills already introduced 
which will do within the framework of the Civil Service Retirement Sys- 
tem some of the proposals which the Committee wanted to see done 
under Social Security. 

Marion Folsom who became Secretary of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare August 1, 1955, a few days later called employes of the Depart- 
ment together to announce that the Kaplan Committee report will be 
taken up by the Congress in 1956. He was a member of the Kaplan Com- 
mittee. Our Unions welcome any improvements in their retirement sys- 
tem, but only within the framework of that system and not as a supple- 
ment to other system for superannuates. 


Ceiling on Travel Allowance Raised 


Failure in the Eighty-third Congress to adjust travel allowance 
rates cost Government employes many millions of dollars. 

This year, the Congress finally set the maximum at $12 a day and, 
for the use of an individual’s car, 10 cents a mile. Some delay was 
encountered because Chairman Russell of the Senate Armed Services 
Committee contended the rate must not be $13 as proposed by the House 
Committee because $12 already had been set for the military and he 
was opposed to any change on that score. 

The new act is Public Law 189. Public Law 227 raised mileage allow- 
ance for U.S. marshall and deputies to 10 cents. 


Congress Removes Maximum Age Limits 


Gradually, the U. S. Civil Service Commission has been reducing 
the maximum ages beyond which job applicants for Government service 
have not been permitted to take examinations. 
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A case in point was brought to the attention of Representative Yates 
of Illinois this year. As a member of the Appropriations Committee, 
he caused to be included in the Independent Offices Supply Bill, now 
Public Law 112, a rider forbidding payment of salary to anyone who 
sets or causes to be set any maximum age for applying for any job. 
The Department of Labor previously had called upon industry to hire 
older persons, 

The Commission succeeded in having the Senate remove this rider. 
In Conference, the House stood firm. The amendment continues through 
the life of the appropriation or through June 30, 1956 and will permit 
those who otherwise might have been counted out before being counted 
in to take examinations. 


Government-Paid Surety Bonding 


For the first time, the Federal Government recognized an obligation 
by agreeing to 100 per cent payment of surety bonding premiums for 
its employes. It has been found that such payment actually is less 
expensive to the Government than for employes to continue to pay their 
own premiums considering record-keeping, administrative costs and 
notice of pending delinquencies. 

As first proposed, the legislation included the postal system, but was 
amended to include all federal Government employes required to be 
bonded. The new act became Public Law 328. 


Safety Program Funds Stricken 


The Department of Labor this year requested $39,700 allowed by 
the Bureau of the Budget for coordinating safety work among the Gov- 
ernment’s employes. The House Appropriations Subcommittee for Labor 
Department struck out the item. The Senate Committee included $27,- 
500 but in conference the House position prevailed and the cause of 
safety got no funds. 

The House conferees contended that the Truman directive had pro- 
vided for safety work agency by agency. But under the present admin- 
istration that directive was watered down greatly till now it has little 
significance and, in substance, tells the branches of Executive Govern- 
ment to proceed with safety, but enforcement authority and uniformity 
as well as ear-marked funds in sufficient amounts still remain in the 
discussion stage. 

Despite such discouragement, the Post Office Department which for 
many years has had a poor safety record now under the regional organ- 
ization setup is going ahead with worthwhile programs and results 
through the work of consulting engineers and safety engineers. How- 
ever, a considerable number of leased vehicles engaged in hauling the 
mail are not as yet covered. Also, the Department of the Interior is 
going ahead toward better safety records. This Department has con- 
siderable industrialization under its jurisdiction, logging, Indian reser- 
vations activities, power projects operation, etc. 
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The Civil Service Commission soon will announce safety standards 
which will serve the cause of uniformity. Enforcement of such stand- 
ards still will not be at hand until the appropriations are available. 

Though the Government’s work force has been cut back progressively, 
the number of fatalities in 1953 stood at 212. In 1954, the total rose 
by 27 for a count of 239, at an average dollar cost to the Government 
of $39,700 each. Injury costs are up one million dollars for an aggregate 
of $26,000,000. Both from the standpoint of lives and money cost and 
danger to our members, we shall continue to push for final action on 
safety legislation in this field which is far in arrears of accomplishments 
in industry. 

Bills to bring about safety results went unacted upon. These included 
S. 1809 and H. R. 176. The latter was a reintroduction of the previous 
Saltonstall bill. We endorsed neither bill, but did support the purposes 
of a bill prepared by the Safety Committee of the Government Employes 
Council (A. F. of L.) and which minimized the effects of chargebacks 
to the agencies for the costs of accidents. 

A mere “request” from the President to agencies to “review” their 
accident experiences in no way will advance the cause of safety. Nor 
is “asking” the Secretary of Labor to assist in promoting safety ample 
substitution for a clear-cut directive to do the job and to go forth to 
get the appropriation. 


Separations and Downgrading 


Two main administrative actions during the year gave warning to 
Government employes what to expect within the near future. Persons 
on duty in Government structures having no air-conditioning were 
informed by Government Services Administration that if such facility 
is desired that it may be installed at employes expense provided the 
devices become and remain the property of the Government. 

A wave of downgrading began taking place during the first half of 
fiscal year 1956 as part of the campaign to “save” the cost of salary 
increases just granted to employes by the Congress. Because the Appro- 
priations Committee of the House has inquired frequently of Government 
agencies what steps they are taking to “absorb” the cost of salary 
revisions, this situation increasingly is becoming a concern of many. 

On October 25, 1954, the Supreme Court, on appeal by the Attorney 
General of the United States, sustained the decision of the U.S. Court 
of Appeals for the District of Columbia in reversing the lower court 
in the case of Leo A. Roth. The Roth case had been financed by the 
Committee to Preserve the Civil Service System which was made up 
largely of Unions affiliated to the American Federation of Labor. 

Attorneys for Roth based their case on the Lloyd-LaFollette Act of 
1912 which provides that persons served with separation notices shall 
have opportunity for reply and defense before final firing. The Court 
found that the Attorney General had failed to conform to this simple 
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basic premise and as a result, he was reinstated to his job. The result 
was that the Civil Service Commission issued new regluations for 
appeals for any persons improperly removed since June 25, 1953 with- 
out compliance with Lleyd-LaFollette Act. 

In Mid-1955, the same Court of Appeals decided that persons marked 
for dismissal might be fired through “a short cut method.” 

In St. Paul, Minnesota, early in August 1955, a Federal Court acting 
upon a case brought by a local of postal office clerks, decided that the 
Postmaster General has full authority to inquiry into “outside” employ- 
ment of postal employes. 

Some initial results of automation began to become apparent in the 
Bureau of Engraving and Printing where British and Italian machines 
for printing the currency were installed and displaced a large number of 
plate printers, members of the International Plate Printers, Die Stampers 
and Engravers Union of North America despite the suggestion by the 
Congress that the number of jobs be reduced only through attrition. 

These employees, many of whom responded to the Government’s call 
during World War II for the emergency, were given scant consideration 
by the Treasury Department this year and were served with separation 
notices but with no idea of retraining them for other work in line with 
their high skills. 

The American Federation of Government Employees proposed to the 
Defense Department that a conference be held to discuss retraining pro- 
grams for employees released in the announced plan for a cutback of 
70,000 civilian jobs. 

The Department displayed some extreme coolness to the idea. 

At the same time, the Joint Committee on the Economic Report was 
holding hearings on automation in industry to learn of such plans as 
might be underway for retraining. 

The next session of the Congress undoubtedly will have automation 
in Government before it as it is a live topic. 

These and other subjects may well become topics for remedial legis- 
lation in the Second Session of the Eighty-fourth Congress. 


Congressional and Judicial Salaries 


Salaries of members of the Congress, judges of the United States 
Courts and Federal Attorneys were increased under provisions of Public 
Law 9. 

The scale of new benefits over former salaries were: 


Chief Justice of the United States $35,500 up from $25,500; 
Associate Justices of the U.S. Supreme Court $35,000 up from $25,- 
000; Circuit Chief Judges $22,500 up from $15,000; Circuit Judges 
$25,500 up from $17,500; District Chief Judges $23,000 up from 
$15,500; District Associate Judges $22,500 up from $15,000; Court of 
Claims Judges $25,500 up from $17,500; Court of Customs and Patent 
Appeals $25,500 up from $17,500. 


Customs Court Judges $22,500 up from $15,000; District Court 
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for Alaska $22,500 up from $15,000. Tax Court judges $22,500 up 
from $15,000; Court of Military Appeals judges $25,500 up from 
$17,500. 

U.S. Attorneys not less than $12,000 or more than $20,000; 
Assistant U.S. Attorneys, not more than $15,000. Deputy Attorney 
General $21,000; Solicitor General $20,500. 


Members of the Congress, Delegates and Resident Commissioner, 
$22,500; Speaker of the House $35,000; Vice President $35,000 up 
from $30,000. 


We fully supported this legislation. 


Government Annuities and Offices for Former Presidents 


S. 1516 would give $22,500 per annum to former presidents of the 
United States. This bill passed the Senate unanimously. The House 
has taken no action. 

In addition to the salary feature, clerical assistance, free mailing 
privileges, an administrative assistant, a secretary and other help will 
be given such former presidents with suitable office space appropriately 
furnished and equipped. 

In addition, the widow of any former president would receive a 
$10,000 pension per annum provided the widow waives the right to 
annuity on pensions under any other act of the Congress. 


Uniforms Supplied Some 25,000 

Some 25,000 government employes in addition to those in the postal 
service will receive $100 a year each as allowance for uniforms when- 
ever uniforms are officially required as part of the job, under Public 
Law 387. 


GOVERNMENT REORGANIZATION 


The Commission on Organization of the Executive Branch of the 
Government ceased to exist June 30, 1955. Re-created under Public Law 
108 of the Eighty-third Congress, this Commission was given unusually 
broad authority for proposing reduction of expenses, elimination of 
duplication and overlapping of federal services, consideration or elimi- 
nation of services and other broad fields. 

The Commission issued many reports on government paperwork, 
procurement, budget and accounting, depot utilization, etc. It also got 
into areas including many hard-won social gains brought about by legis- 
lation. Commission Chairman Hoover brought much of his own personal 
viewpoint to bear in comments and recommendations on such matters 
which he left toward the final weeks of his incumbency. The usual pub- 
lic controversies followed. 

Much of the large stack of the Commission’s reports attracted little 
serious attention from the Congress. Many members took a dim view 
of all which happened under Public Law 108 and maintained that they 
believed they know much more on that and how to improve Government. 

Whereas in former years plans for reorganization and shifting func- 
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tions had been approved by the Congress without much formality, no 
plans were even submitted this year. 


GRANT-IN-AID PROGRAM LEGISLATION 


Federal participation in state or local welfare programs include 
approximately 25 principle plans for use of money or facilities. 

These include mainly: 

Natural disaster relief; Civil Defense supplies and equipment; 
Agricultural Research; Highway Construction; Airport Construction; 
Land Grant Colleges Resident Instruction; Agricultural Marketing 
Services; Cooperative Agricultural Extension Work; School Lunches; 
Vocational Education; School Construction, operation and mainte- 
nance in Federal impact areas; Public Health Services; Health Facili- 
ties Construction; Crippled Children Services; Maternal and Child 
Health Services; Public Assistance; Vocational Rehabilitation; Em- 
ployment Security; Fish and Wild Life restoration and Management; 
Low Rent Public Housing; Slum Clearance and Urban Renewal; State 
and Private Forestry Cooperation. 

Of these, Highway Construction has proposed in current legisla- 
tion to provide as high as 90 or 95% Federal moneys for Interstate Sys- 
tems. 

The current year also brought legislation providing for disposal of 
surplus food commodities in distressed areas caused by unemployment. 
The A. F. of L. played a large part in getting this legislation adopted. 
The same is true of Civil Defense legislation and closer cooperation 
between the Federal Government and state and local governments. 
Grant-In-Aid legislation is serving well to fill in the gaps for the ad- 
vancement of social needs on a uniform basis Nationwide. 


GOVERNMENT IN BUSINESS AND ITEM VETOES 


Whether certain functions performed by the Federal Government 
should cease and the work sent to private plants became a hot issue in 
the Congress this year. 

The Administration’s stated policy was to terminate all governmental 
functions without regard to costs which could be performed by private 
interests. 

Unions affiliated to the Government Employes Council of the A. F. of 
L. unanimously supported the free enterprise system. At the same time 
they expressed concern over the long-range affects of the Administra- 
tion’s policy. These unions took the position that many Government 
business-type operations are conducted by the Government on a security 
basis, on Government employes having to undergo a loyalty screening 
process. 

On January 26, 1955, the Bureau of the Budget issued a release 
directing the respective agencies “to determine how many of these acti- 
vities are in competition with private business and how many can be 
reasonably ended.” 
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Director Rowland R. Hughes called upon “each department and 
agency to include in its review (1) an inventory of all commercial 
activities which it conducts, and (2) an evaluation of manufacturing 
activities included in this inventory.” 

He urged each agency to discontinue such activities “unless, as shown 
by the evaluation, it would not be in the public interest to procure pro- 
ducts or services from private enterprise through ordinary business 
channels.” 

Some of the types of service and products which by early Spring of 
1955 had been removed from Government production included: chain 
and rope manufacture; manufacture of special furniture for naval 
vessels; marine paint; prototype protective clothing for the armed 
forces; manufacturing, research, development, and modification func- 
tions; cleaning of government buildings; farming out Bureau of En- 
graving and Printing work; operation of trucks in over-the-road post 
offices and many other activities. 

The Government Employes Council maintained that the intent and 
spirit of the Vinson-Trammell Act was being violated by Administration 
decree granting a larger proportion of naval work to private yards than 
assigned to government yards and arsenals. 

It further stated that the Government Printing Office has, and ap- 
parently will continue to expand their method of farming out printing 
to outside printing plants. 

The position taken by the Government Employes Council brought 
opposition from many. 

The Secretary of Commerce and many trade associations including 
the National Association of Manufacturers were also in opposition. 

The Congress included section 638, H.R. 6042, Public Law 157 which 
reads as follows: SEC. 638. “No part of the funds appropriated in this 
Act may be used for the disposal or transfer by contract or otherwise 
of work that has been for a period of three years or more performed 
by civilian personnel of the Department of Defense unless justified to 
the Appropriations Committees of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, at least ninety days in advance of such disposal or transfer, that 
its discontinuance is economically sound and the work is capable of 
performance by a contractor without danger to the national security: 
Provided, That no such disposal or transfer shall be made if disapproved 
by either committee within the ninety-day period by written notice to the 
Secretary of Defense.” 

In signing Public Law 157, the President directed a message to the 
Congress expressing displeasure with Section 688 and announced his 
intention to ignore its provisions. This act lost him some support in the 
Congress on principle as an attempt to invoke an item veto by para- 
graph or section. 


The Defense Department later stated it would observe the provisions 
of Section 638 until legal clarification could be had and would notify 
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the Congress of intention to divert Government Operations into private 
hands. 

This issue had much of its inception in task force reports and con- 
clusions reached in the Commission on Organization of the Executive 
Branch of the Government and the Citizens Committee for the Hoover 
Report. 

The President took the position that injecting Congressional approval 
for transferring of various projects that the Congress was invading the 
area allocated to the Executive Branch under the Constitution. He said: 
“I do not, by my approval of H.R. 6042, acquiesce in the provisions of 
section 638, and to the extent that this section seeks to give to the Ap- 
propriations Committees of the Senate and House of Representatives 
authority to veto or prevent Executive action, such section will be re- 
garded as invalid by the executive branch of the Government in the 
administration of H.R. 6042 unless otherwise determined by a court 
of competent jurisdiction.” 

In inviting judicial reviews of the issue, he thus raised, the Presi- 
dent at once expanded within far greater limits than the original dispute. 

The controversy, which for years has smouldered, but now is so 
clearly in the open that a contest, may well continue between the two 
branches of the Government until finally adjudicated. 

The Congress received unexpected support for its position in favor 
of riders from the Comptroller General of the United States who in 
August replied to a letter from Representative Porter Hardy, Jr. of 
Virginia who inquired of the Comptroller General what the General 
Accounting Office intended to do in the situation created by the dispute 
between the Congress and the Chief Executive. 

The Comptroller General stated: 

“On the fundamental basis that it is for the Congress to say how 
and on what conditions public moneys shall be spent, the position 
of the General Accounting Office, as the agent of the Congress, must 
be, in this case and always, to accord full effect to the clear meaning 
of an enactment by the Congress so long as it remains unchanged 
by legislative action and unimpaired by judicial determination.” 
Comptroller General Compbell added that, “It is our view that the 

Congress has made itself unmistakably clear as to its intent by the 
plain and positive provisions of section 638. 
COMMISSION ON GOVERNMENT SECURITY 

Among the last minute legislative measures to become law was 
House Joint Res. 157, a resolution to create a Commission on Govern- 
ment Security. Public Law 304, 84th Congress. 

The Commission shall be composed of 12 members as follows: 

1. Four appointed by the President of the United States, two from 


= executive branch of the Government and two from private 
ife. 


Four appointed by the President of the Senate, two from the 
Senate and two from private life. 
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8. Four appointed by the Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
two from the House of Representatives and two from private life. 


a. Of the members appointed to the Commission not more than 
two shall be appointed by the President of the United States, 
or the President of the Senate, or the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives from the same political party. 


. The Commission shall elect a Chairman and a Vice Chairman 
from among its members. 


Any vacancy in the Commission shall not affect its powers, 
but shall be filled in the same manner in which the original 
appointment was made. 


The purpose of the Commission is to conduct a thorough investiga- 
tion regarding all aspects of the Government Security program and 
submit its final report to the Congress and the President not later than 
December 31, 1956. 

We believe that a Commission-type study is timely, objective, and 
should help to develop a great sense of unity throughout the country 
regarding this vital problem of security. However, we feel that it would 
be particularly desirable to include on the Commission representatives 
of both employers and workers who have had first-hand contact with 
the operation of security programs for private industry. These em- 
ployers and workers, we feel, should be specifically represented on the 
Commission because they would bring a knowledge and experience that 
would be lacking in any political appointments. 


OPERATION OF LEASE-PURCHASE ACT 


Public Law 519 of the 88rd Congress provided that real estate ac- 
quired by the,federal government payments for which are amortized 
in the form of rents, whenever remodeled, or when erected for govern- 
ment use, be built under prevailing wage rate conditions, 

This year, the scope of the act began unfolding with an initial ap- 
proval by the Senate Public Works Committee of the first ten lease- 
purchase projects, including a new Atomic Energy Commission building. 

The Post Office Department announced expectation that hundreds of 
millions of dollars in private capital for a new expansion program to 
provide for postal distribution centers in sixty or more cities would 
develop some 200 sites owned by the Government. Included in the list 
of cities are New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, New Orleans, 
Harrisburg, Denver, Detroit, Atlanta and Baltimore. 

An addition for the State Department in a $93,000,000 construction 
program was announced by General services Administration. 

Public Law 519 was enacted after 4 years of Congressional study 
to enable the Government, just as ordinary home owners, to buy a 
building designed and constructed for its use on time-payments, 

The plan affords opportunity for the Government to: 


1. Meet urgent, permanent requirements without lump sum appro- 
priations increasing public debt. 
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. Improved quality of federal space with economies in operation 
and maintenance. 


. Achieve costs comparable to rent for space of equal quality with 
rent-free buildings for Government over a span of 10 to 25 years. 


Leave local tax rules unimpaired for lease-purchase periods. 


In line with the provisions of Public Law 519, the Secretary of 
Labor has ruled that lease-purchase contracts are subject to the Davis- 
Bacon Act. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA LEGISLATION 
Cultural Exchange and Fine Arts Program 


Several members of the Congress have introduced bills to strengthen 
the cultural exchange program, establish a fine arts grant-in-aid pro- 
gram and establish a system of civilian awards for outstanding work 
in the arts and sciences. A subcommittee of the House Committee on 
Education and Labor, chairmaned by Congressman Metcalf, Montana, 
held hearings on H. R. 6874, (Thompson, N. J.) and allied bills. These 
hearings will be resumed during the next session and it is probable 
some phase of the legislation will be reported for action. The American 
Federation of Musicians have urged passage of the legislation. Other 
A. F. of L. unions in the entertainment field and the A. F. of L. Legis- 
lative Committee will also assist in passing desirable legislation. 


Fine Arts Center 


The Congress passed H. R. 1825, now Public Law 128, creating a 
District of Columbia Auditorium Commission. This Commission is 
charged with reporting to the President and the Congress not later 
than February 1, 1956 on plans, including financing, for the construc- 
tion of a building which would serve as a fine arts center. The bill 
had the backing of the American Federation of Musicians, the Wash- 
ington Central Labor Union, and the American Federation of Labor. 
The Commission has been appointed, but no person from labor was 
named. 

The Representatives most active in pushing the bill were Morrison, 
Thompson of New Jersey and Kearns. 


D. C. Unemployment Compensation Bill 


As reported to the 1954 convention a bill was passed in the closing 
days of the 83rd Congress raising the maximum benefit to $30 and 
extending the duration period to 26 weeks. However, the bill as passed 
carried some undesirable disqualification provisions. We reported that 
a group of Senators led by Senator Morse would initiate action early 
in 1955 to amend the undesirable sections of the law and also attempt 
to liberalize other sections. 

After a spirited fight with the Washington Board of Trade we were 
successful in helping the Washington Central Labor Union pass S. 1835. 
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This bill does modify the drastic disqualification provisions of the 1954 
law and greatly improves the benefits. The bill adopts the recommenda- 
tions of the President, which were supported by the A. F. of L., that 
unemployed workers should receive 50 per cent of their wages in com- 
pensation payments, with a top limit on payments of 66% per cent of the 
average wage. This top limit would be recomputed every year thus 
obviating the need for constant amendment. Were the law in effect 
now the top payment in the District would be $54.00 a week. The bill 
passed the Senate on a voice vote. The Labor Department gave general 
support to the bill. 

The House failed to act on the bill during the session. We will 
attempt to get action during the second session. 

S. 1835 was sponsored by Senators, Morse, Neely, McNamara, Mans- 
field, Beall, Payne and Case of New Jersey. See State Legislation sec- 
tion. 

(Unemployment Compensation is referred elsewhere also). 


Workmen’s Compensation Law 


An effort was made by the Washington Board of Trade to establish 
a separate Workmen’s Compensation Law for the District cf Columbia. 
At the present time all employees in private industry in the District 
are covered by the provisions of the Longshoremen and Harbor Workers 
Compensation Act. The object of the Board of Trade was to freeze 
the present provisions of that law for workers in the District. That 
organization recognized that we would probably be successful in raising 
benefits and improving other sections of the basic law before the 84th 
Congress expires. 

A hearing on the Board of Trade proposal H. R. 3015, was held 
by a subcommittee of the House District Committee. We supported the 
Washington Central Labor Union in opposition to the bill. The sub- 
committee agreed with our contention that the present situation is 
satisfactory and took no action on the bill. See section on State Legis- 
lation. 


Transit Strike in District of Columbia 


The second longest transit strike in the Nation ended after 52 days 
in Washington, D. C. when the Congress took action in the form of 
Public Law 389 in the final days of the session. 

The Union expressed full willingziess to go to arbitration which the 
Company would not agree to. The Union proposed a 80-day delay of 
its walkout provided the Company would bargain further. The Com- 
pany’s attitude added nothing to the good cause of settlement and con- 
tinuation of service by the 3,000 employes. 

The Congress authorized the District of Columbia Commissioners 
after one-year to cancel the Company’s franchise and to conclude nego- 
tiations with other companies to operation of a transit system. Buses 
and street cars resumed running with the strikers’ return to a 10-cent- 
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an-hour wage increase and another 5-cent-an-hour rise starting July 
1, 1956, a pension increase, increase in welfare funds and other benefits. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA EMPLOYES 


Firefighters and Policemen and Callback 


As is customary, we supported the legislation to revise salaries of 
Firefighters and Metropolitan, White House and National Park Service 
Policemen in the District of Columbia. This year, we called the Con- 
gress’ attention to the fact that Washington, D. C. has a splendid fire 
record and that much of it is because of the high morale and capa- 
bilities of the members of our Union. 

The Congress voted a pay increase in line with that granted federal 
classified employes retroactive to March 1, 1955, the bill becoming Pub- 
lic Law 244, 

At the same time, the Congress approved salary payment to Police 
and Firefighters who performed duties on their off-days during emer- 
gency. That bill is Public Law 227. 


District Employes Bond Premiums 

In line with the general legislation for employes of the federal 
Government who are required to be bonded as part of condition for 
employment, the Congress extended the principle of the act to include 
persons on jobs in the District of Columbia Government. This measure 
became Public Law 134, 


District of Columbia Judges’ Pay Rises (Pub. Law No. 139 64th Cong.) 


Salaries of District of Columbia judges were revised in legislation 
separate from that for judges outside the District of Columbia. All 
judges got $4,500 more in ranges as follows: 


Chief judge, Municipal Court of Appeals, from $14,500 to $19,000. 
Associate Municipal Court judges, from $14,500 to $18,000. Chief 
judge, Municipal Court, from $13,500 to $18,000. Associate Mu- 
nicipal judges, $13,000 to $17,500. Juvenile Court judge, $13,000 
to $17,500. Tax Court judge, from $13,000 to $17,500. 


We actively supported this legislation. 


D. C. Teachers Salaries 

The Conrress passed S. 1095, now Public Law 243, to raise teachers 
salaries in the District of Columbia and revamp salary schedules of all 
personnel employed by the District school board. The American Federa- 
tion of Teachers, with the support of the Education and Legislative 
Committees of the A. F. or L., urged that the salary schedule revision 
be held up for further study and a flat increase of $600 be given all 
teachers and administrative personnel as proposed in S. 1505 by Sena- 
tors McNamara and Morse. Our contention was that the new schedule 
was weighted too heavily in favor of administrative personnel. We 
also argued that a dangerous tendency was being established by re- 
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quiring advanced graduate work by vocational school teachers before 
they could reach the highest salary schedules. 

We were successful in obtaining a better balance between teaching 
and administrative increases but the provision requiring advanced grad- 
uate work by vocational school teachers remains in the bill as passed. 
We regard this provision as an extremely bad precedent and will make 
an effort to have it repealed. 


SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION 


One of the hardest fought legislative issues in this Congress was 
the question of federal aid to school construction. On the first day of 
the session Senator Hill introduced S. 5 on behalf of himself and 29 
other Senators. This bill provides for $500,000,000 a year for 2 years 
to be distributed to the states on a formula similar to that used in the 
Hill-Burton Hospital Construction Act. The formula is a combination of 
school census and per capita income, thus giving the poorer states more 
money per student than the wealthier. The bill also carries a provision 
for the application of the Davis-Bacon Act plus time and half for work 
of 8 hours in one day or 40 hours in one week for any contract using 
these federal funds. We testified in favor of this bill on February 21, 
1955. 

Shortly thereafter the Administration introduced its proposal, (S. 
968). Major provisions were: (1) federal support for an involved sys- 
tem of state authorities which would issue bonds to build schools and 
lease them to school district; (2) a proposal that school districts which 
could not float bonds in the open market because of high interest rates 
could sell them to the Government at 3 1/8 per cent interest; (3) a small 
sum for grants to school districts that could not obtain help under 
Sections 1 and 2. 

We opposed the provisions of this bill on the grounds the first section 
was cumbersome and in some states unconstitutional; the second section 
would bring relief to a very small number of districts; the third section 
difficult to utilize and would bring relief to a very few districts. We 
again urged that S. 5 or a reasonable facsimile would be reported. We 
insisted that the present crisis is urgent and demands immediate cash 
grants. 

The bill was tied up in committee because of strong feelings on both 
sides on the segregation issue. We took the position that we opposed 
the use of federal funds for segregated schools but believed that in light 
of the Supreme Court decision no federal funds could be used for the 
construction of such schools and hence, felt that any rider as proposed 
raising the segregation issue was unnecessary. This question prevented 
any bill from being reported in the Senate. 

In the House numerous bills were introduced. They fall into three 
groups. Identical bills to S. 5 were introduced by Congresswoman Green 
(H. R. 4442), Congressman Elliott (H. R. 1565) and Congressman Per- 
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kins (H. R. 4302). Bills were introduced by Congressman Kearns (H. R. 
14), Congressman Bailey (H. R. 15) and Congressman Chudoff (H. R. 
3411) which carry direct grants to the states based on school popula- 
tion only, with no equalization factor on income. The Administration 
bills were introduced by Congressman McConnell (H. R. 3824) and Con- 
gressman Frelinghuysen (H. R. 3770). Protracted hearings were held 
by the Committee on Education and Labor. We opposed the Administra- 
tion bills and urged the committee report a bill with direct grants stat- 
ing that we preferred the equalization formula, but would support grants 
based on the school census only. Finally, a subcommittee chairmaned 
by Congressman Kelley of Pennsylvania, was appointed to draft a new 
bill. A compromise measure which included a proposal for direct grants 
of $400,000,000 a year for 4 years plus a revision of the administra- 
tion proposal for purchase of bonds for school districts unable to float 
them on the open market and the utilization of school building author- 
ities, was reported to the full committee. The bill also carried a provi- 
sion applying the Davis-Bacon Act, plus time and half for work over 
8 hours in one day or 40 hours in one week. After some minor changes 
the committee reported a clean bill, H. R. 7535 by Kelley of Pennsyl- 
vania. An attempt to add the “segregation” rider was defeated in com- 
mittee. The Rules Committee did not act on the bill during the closing 
days of the session. We have been assured that the bill will be given 
consideration early in January, 1956. 

While the bill is not completely satisfactory it merits our support. 


It is significant that this is the first bill for general federal aid to school 
construction of any sort ever reported by the House Committeee on 
Education and Labor. 

(Further remarks on this subject will be found in Building and 
Construction Trades Department report). 


FEDERAL IMPACT BILL 


The Congress extended Public Laws 815 and 874 until June 30, 1957 
and slightly liberalized them. These bills provide for funds for con- 
struction and maintenance of schools in those districts where an influx 
of federal employees or military personnel have substantially increased 
the school population. The bill passed was H. R. 7245 (Weir). 

Congressman Udall introduced H. R. 6803 which would amend the 
Federal Impact bill to provide funds for those districts who are con- 
fronted with a serious economic problem in building new schools which 
may be needed as a result of the Supreme Court decision on segregation. 
We have indicated our support of the general principle of this bill but 
no action was taken during this session of Congress. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


We cooperated with other organizations in an effort to obtain the 
full sum of $29,000,000 authorized by the George-Barden Act for voca- 
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tional education grants to the several states. While we obtained only 
$26,350,000 in the conference report on the Health, Education and Wel- 
fare appropriation bill, this sum is nearly $3,000,000 above the sum 
appropriated for the previous year and represents a significant advance. 


DELINQUENCY AND YOUTH EMPLOYMENT 


In line with our interest shown in the problem of Juvenile Delin- 
quency, we presented our views this year on “Youth Employment” for 
the information of the Senate Committee on Judiciary. 

We express our intense interest in apprentice programs and traced 
development of this cooperative arrangement since World War II. We 
stressed the importance of expanding this program and explained we 
have been staunch supporters of the Smith-Hughes Act and the George- 
Barden Act, the basic laws upon which rests the entire vocational 
program. 

The Congress, we said, has provided insufficient appropriations with 
which to do the job under these laws. 

Child labor was included in our remarks as related to the problem 
of youth employment. We regard laws against child labor as a bulwark 
against juvenile delinquency although we stated that such laws are not 
in themselves an obstacle to wholesome employment to any young per- 
son who has reached his maximum educational attainment. The Com- 
mittee showed much interest in our viewpoint and asked for detailed 
information on how apprenticeship programs operate and what have 


been the achievements of our Education Committee and requested facts 
on other activities within the A. F. of L. which would indicate our in- 
terest in promotion of job opportunities and advancement for younger 
persons in employment. 

Last year, we presented a comprehensive discussion on the entire 
subject of Juvenile Delinquency not restricted to any particular phases. 


SUPREME COURT DECISION AND OIL ROYALTIES 


Senator Douglas of Illinois was joined by 17 other Senators in the 
introduction of S. J. Res. 86 seeking to compel the Attorney General 
to take notice of a United States Supreme Court decision declaring that 
lands within the three-mile offshore limit are “property of the United 
States.” 

The decision was in connection with oil royalties derived from petro- 
leum production in submerged coastal lands adjoining state boundaries. 
The A. F. of L. has supported legislation intended to utilize such oil 
royalties for educational purposes in all the States. 


STRENGTHENING OUR MILITARY RESERVES 
Long House hearings were held on methods for creating a military 
manpower reserve of approximately 2,900,000. 
Today’s actual strength is no greater than 700,000 due to resigna- 
tions for many reasons. 
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Claims were made while the program was under study in Congress 
that it will lead to an activation of Universal Military Training author- 
ization for which was enacted several years ago. 

We continue to withhold endorsement of UMT and so stated in both 
houses. At the same time, we said we have examined all phases of 
the reserve program and have failed to find any resemblance or any 
likelihood of its leading into UMT despite the wishes of the Pentagon. 

We did offer ideas for improvements and stated certain technical 
objections. These were accepted largely. 

We stated that this Nation pays many billions for defense, but still 
lacks a manpower reservoir so sorely required even in a machine war 
age. The need for riflemen today proportionately is as acute now as in 
the days of the forerunners of infantry—the broadswordsmen, archers, 
macemen, spearsmen and all the others. 

In the House, opposition developed in the form of the Powell anti- 
segregation amendment affecting the National Guard. The amendment 
drew the votes of all who oppose a strong reserve. 

After weeks of delay, the legislation was revived and passed 315-78. 

The Senate passed its version, 80-1. The bill became Public Law 305. 

It imposes upon all draftees or enlistees who enter the Army here- 
after a total of five years of active and reserve duty and three years 
inactive reserve. There are several incentives to speed up the program 
and to shorten the obligation. 

We are mindful of the tremendous changes ahead for all young men, 
their jobs, education, families and the economy Nationally. We told 
Congress we expect a policy to result which will not deprive the new 
generations of fair-dealing by employes-military leave, summer training 
leave without prejudice to earned vacations, etc. 

Organized employers have been quick to catch the significance of our 
position. Already they are planning to recognize the gradual, but as- 
sured changes just ahead. To each proposed change in the new law, 
we will give our continued attention. We may offer some ideas our- 
selves for changes as experience suggests. 


Extension of Peacetime Draft 


As expiration of the Selective Service Act neared June 30, 1955, 
we endorsed extension of the act for another two years. This was the 
first time we backed the draft in peacetime, though we did not oppose 
the draft at the time the Korean war burst forth. 


At the same time, we supported the draft of doctors for another 
two years. Many young men have received their medical training at 
Government expense. Yet, though the demand for medical men con- 
tinues high and $100 a month is added to their military pay, the Con- 
gress decided the draft is the only method for getting a sufficient number. 
The new act is Public Law 118. 


(See “Manpower” under “National Defense” elsewhere). 
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Change in Veterans’ Reemployment Rights 

Enactment of Public Law 305, the military reserve act, brought a 
change in reemployment rights legislation for the “short term” trainee. 
The text of the provision (Section 262 (f) ) reads: 


Any person who completes satisfactorily the period of active duty 
for training required of him by clause (1) of subsection (c) of this 
section during any enlistment pursuant to this section shall be en- 
titled, upon application for reemployment within sixty days after 
(A) his release from such required period of active duty for train- 
ing after satisfactory completion thereof, or (B) his discharge from 
hospitalization incident to such duty continuing after such release 
for a period of not more than six months, to all reemployment rights 
and benefits provided by section 9 of the Universal Military Train- 
ing and Service Act for individuals inducted under the provisions of 
such Act, except that (1) any person so restored to a position in 
accordance with the provisions of this section shall not be discharged 
from such position without cause within six months after such 
restoration, and (2) no reemployment rights granted by this sub- 
section shall entitle any person to retention, preference, or displace- 
ment rights over a veteran with a superior claim under the Veterans 

Preference Act of 1944, as amended. 

Effect of this is to give persons volunteering for training and sub- 
sequent membership in the Ready Reserve rights similar to those given 
enlistees and inductees, but modified somewhat in terms of their shorter 
period of active duty. Once they have completed their three or six 
months’ training and are placed in the Ready Reserve, they will be 
covered by other provisions in Section 9 of the Universal Military 
Training and Service Act if they are called later for training duty or 
active duty. Legal Developments: There were two legal developments 
during the year of more than ordinary significance in terms of reem- 
ployment rights. 

(1) In the case of Diehl vs. Lehigh Valley Railroad Company, the 
Supreme Court reversed a Circuit Court decision, reaffirmed the escala- 
tions to perform training duty each year under provisions of the Re- 
once they have qualified. 

(2) Section 9 (g) (8) of the Universal Military Training and Service 
Act, as amended, provides a form of leave of absence for persons per- 
forming periods of training duty. It reads as follows: 

Any employee who holds a position described in paragraph (A) 
or (B) of subsection (b) of this section shall be granted a leave 
of absence by his employer for the purpose of being inducted into, 
entering, determining his physical fitness to enter, or performing 
training duty in the Armed Forces of the United States. Upon his 
release from training duty or upon his rejection, such employee shall, 
if he makes application for reinstatement within 30 days following 
his release, be reinstated in his position without reduction in his 
seniority, status, or pay except as such reduction may be made for 
all employees similarly situated. 

In the case of Jack W. Christner vs. Poudre Valley Cooperative As- 
sociation, decided July 18, 1955, by the District Court in Colorado, it 
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was held that while training duty reservists had rights under this sec- 
tion, through inadvertence the wording of the statute did not give 
Federal courts jurisdiction in such cases. 

The situation will be more important as more persons have obliga- 
$300,000 to $392,000, and it received $360,500, which has enabled it te 
increase its staff somewhat. The American Federation of Labor, sup- 
ported this much needed increase in funds. 

The Bureau of Veterans’ Reemployment Rights, U.S. Department of 
Labor, for fiscal 1956, requested an increase in its appropriation from 
serve Forces Act of 1955. 
tor principle, and strengthened in several respects the rights of ex- 
servicemen to qualify for promotions they would have received but for 
their absence in military service and to obtain adjustment of seniority 


FREE BARBER SERVICE TO THE ARMED FORCES 


Representative Bray sponsored H. R. 7808 to provide free haircuts 
to men in the Armed Service. This bill has the support of our Barbers, 
Hairdressers and Cosmotologists’ International Union of America. 

The Armed Forces demand good grooming of its personnel which 
cannot always be had at all posts and stations because of the variety of 
skills available. 

The bill would authorize post exchanges to allocate space to accom- 
modate barbering facilities. 


Inasmuch as medical and dental services are already provided, uni- 
formity in barbering would result. 

Some branches at some locations already provide this service and 
sanitation would get high priority. 


CLAIMS SETTLEMENT FOR PACIFIC SURVIVORS 

More than 6,500 former prisoners of the Japanese, many of them 
civilians, this year began drawing payments, the result of legislation 
supported at all times by the American Federation of Labor. Many of 
these former prisoners who suffered all descriptions of abuse and mal- 
nutrition while detained were members of our Building and Construction 
Trades Unions captured while at work in the Pacific in World War II. 

Not only did we follow through on the legislation which we suc- 
ceeded in getting through, by getting the necessary appropriation 
enacted but we then helped prevent a cutback in the number employed 
by the Foreign Claims Settlement Commission to process claims. 

Because the deadline for filing claims by these victims was August 31, 
1955, it was imperative that we get restored the $455,000 which the 
House cut from an already lean budget for the Commission. The Senate 
did restore almost all of the reduction through assistance of Senators 
Hayden and Magnuson who have had experience with many of the 
cases involved in the claims legislation. 
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TAXES 


The Tax Rate Extension Act of 1955 (H. R. 4259) passed Congress 
on March 80, 1955. Public Law 18, 84th Congress. As finally passed, 
the Act has continued the existing corporate and excise tax rates for 
one year. 

The present 52 per cent corporate income tax rate, without the one 
year extension, would have reverted to 47 per cent as of April 1, 1955. 
The excise tax rates on alcoholic beverages, cigarettes, gasoline, auto- 
mobiles, trucks, auto parts, and special fuels would have also been 
decreased without the one year extension. 

The enactment of this legislation forestalls for one year an estimated 
reduction of $2,000,000,000 annually to the Government. 

The bill (H. R. 4259) as originally passed by the House contained 
a $20 tax credit effective January 1, 1956, for each personal exemption 
claimed by a taxpayer. This reduction was sponsored by House Speaker 
Sam Rayburn of Texas as an amendment to the bill. 

Under complicated parliamentary procedures, the House voted twice 
on this amendment. The first vote was 197-192. The second following 
immediately was 210-205. A shift of three votes would have reversed 
both decisions. 

The House then voted 242-175 to pass the amended bill and sent it 
to the Senate. 

In the Senate, the Finance Committee voted to knock out the $20- 
a-person tax cut on a 9-6 vote with two Democratic Senators, Walter 
George of Georgia and Harry F. Byrd of Virginia, voting with the Re- 
publicans. The Committee approved only the extension of excises and 
corporate taxes, which was the Administration’s recommendation. 

The real showdown in the Senate came on a proposal offered by 
Senator Lyndon B. Johnson of Texas, the Democratic Leader, as a sub- 
stitute for the Administration measure. The substitute bill fell in two 
parts: 

1. It would extend a $20 deduction to every head of household, plus 

$10 for each dependent other than husband or wife to all tax- 
payers not choosing to take advantage of the present split-income 


provision. This would have affected largely families with income 
of not more than $5,000 a year. 


. It would repeal tax benefits granted last year to business and 
shareholders. These are estimated to total approximately 
$6,000,000,000. 


The twin proposal failed by a six-vote margin, 50-44. One Republican 
Senator, William Langer of North Dakota, joined 48 Democrats in sup- 
port of the bill. 

The bill (H. R. 4259) was then sent to Conference where an agree- 
ment was reached to delete the $20 tax cut, but continue for one year 
the present 52 per cent rate on corporations and the present excise taxes, 
just as President Eisenhower requested. The Conference report was 
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adopted by both the House and the Senate on March 30, 1955, with only 
token resistance. 
(For further details, see the section of this report on “Taxation’’). 


EXCISE TAXES ON MOTORCYCLES 


H. R. 5647—“Repvealing The Manufacturers Excise Tax On Motor- 
cycles”—passed Congress on July 30, 1955, and was approved by the 
President on August 12, 1955. Public Law 379, 84th Congress. 

This Act removed motorcycles from the base of the 10 per cent 
manufacturers’ excise tax on passenger cars, etc. This was accomplished 
by striking out the term “motorcycles” in section 4061 (a) (2) of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954. This change was effective as of Sep- 
tember 1, 1955. 

In the House Ways and Means Committee report, it was pointed 
out that the repeal of the excise tax on motorcycles was desirable 
primarily because the industry is a distressed industry which in the 
past several years has been faced with declining sales. Profits of three 
leading manufacturers in the industry (presently accounting for more 
than 90% of the domestic sales) show a declining trend since 1947. In 
that year profits amounted to nearly $3.5 million, in 1948 they had 
declined to $2.3 million, and by 1950 they had shrunk to approximately 
$1.4 million. In 1951 the profits of the three producers amounted to 
only $300,000 and since that time they have generally declined until 
the three producers were faced with a loss of slightly over $400,000 in 
1954. It is estimated that the Act will decrease revenues by approxi- 
mately $1.5 million in a full year of operation. This takes into account 
both domestic producers and imports. 


(Taxation is discussed further elsewhere). 


RECIPROCAL TRADE AGREEMENTS 


Legislation to extend the Trade Agreements Act was introduced 
early in the 84th Congress and the bill was given the number one posi- 
tion on the legislative listing, as H. R. 1. Public Law 86, 84th Congress. 

Extensive hearings were held before the House Ways and Means 
Committee in January and later before the Senate Finance Committee. 

H. R. 1 called for a three-year extension of the Trade Agreements 
Act as contrasted to the two preceding one-year extensions and sought 
to broaden the power previously delegated to the President designed 
to strengthen his hand in making trade agreements. The bill would 
have authorized the President to make agreements including, beside 
reductions in the tariff, provisions relating to import quotas, customs 
formalities and “other matters relating to trade.” 

The President’s authority as delegated in the Trade Agreements Act 
of 1954 extended only to tariff rates, which he might reduce or raise 
by as much as 50% or bind at existing levels. 

H. R. 1 authorized further tariff reductions of only 5% a year for 
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three years or a total of 15%. Beyond that it provided that any rate 
above 50% might be brought down to 50%; that the rate on any product 
not being imported or imported normally only in negligible quantities 
might be cut in half. 

Special provision was contained in the bill for a trade agreement 
with Japan. Under that agreement rates might be cut 50% from those 
in effect January 1, 1945. In many cases this made possible reductions 
far beyond the 15% total provided in H. R. 1 applicable to future agree- 
ments with other countries. 

The Ways and Means Committee reported the bill with only very 
minor changes and obtained a closed rule permitting only a motion to 
recommit with one amendment, 

Surprising opposition developed against the closed rule and various 
features of H. R. 1 and in the end, the closed rule prevailed by a margin 
of only one vote and the recommittal motion was defeated by only 
206-199. Dissatisfaction centered principally around the administration 
of the Escape Clause of the Trade Agreements Act in recent years. 

The Senate Finance Committee after extensive hearings modified the 
bill in several respects. 

It eliminated the broadened powers the bill sought to bestow on the 
President. It dropped the power to cut in half the rates on products 
not now being imported or being imported only in negligible quantities. 
It avoided “double jeopardy” to items reduced in the Japanese agree- 
ment by providing that they would not be subject to the three 5% 
reductions in addition. 

The Tariff Commission was authorized to make public immediately 
the nature of its recommendations to the President. Hitherto this was 
not authorized and other countries, where the ban did not apply, held 
the advantage of having information which was withheld from our 
own interested parties. 

Two of the changes made by the Finance Committee were designed 
to meet in part the common complaint that the administration of the 
Escape Clause virtually deprived domestic industries and their workers 
of a remedy against injury from low-cost import competition. Less than 
10% of the cases in the past four years had resulted in a remedy, or 
only 5 out of more than 50. Among the cases rejected by the President 
were those supported by the American Flint Glass Workers Union, the 
Atlantic Fishermen’s Union, the International Brotherhood of Operative 
Potters and the Cannery Workers and Fishermen’s Union of the Pacific. 

The Senate Finance Committee amended the definition of the term 
“industry” in the Escape Clause so that protection of its provisions 
will extend to “that portion or subdivision of the producing organiza- 
tions manufacturing, assembling, processing, extracting, growing or 
otherwise producing” the like or directly competitive products imperiled 
by imports. Under this amendment more attention may be paid to the 
impact of imports on employment in particular branches of an industry. 
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This amendment will help the workers as distinguished from the 
financial aspects of an industry’s overall operations, and will also help 
the smaller companies maintain themselves in the face of severe import 
competition. 

The second amendment adopted by the Finance Committee provides 
that imports need not be the only source of the difficulty in which an 
industry may find itself in order to obtain relief under the Escape Clause 
(in the form of having the duty restored or an import quota established). 
If imports can be shown to be a substantial but not necessarily the only 
source of damage, the Escape Clause remedy may be granted. 

Because the President had exercised a ready veto upon most of the 
Tariff Commission recommendations, strong efforts were made in the 
course of this legislation to make the findings of the Tariff Commission 
final with respect to the presence or threat of serious injury and to 
authorize the President to reject such recommendations only if he 
found that their promulgation would imperil the national security. 

This effort failed, but the amendments made to the Escape Clause 
as described above were designed to narrow the field of the President’s 
discretion and to give more weight to the Tariff Commission recom- 
mendations. 

The American Federation of Labor has frequently gone on record 
as favoring a maximum of foreign trade, provided always, that such 
trade must be based on fair competitive standards. These standards 
must be such as will protect the employment of our workers and prevent 
the undermining of our wage structure and the encouragement of inferior 
working conditions. This means simply that import competition must 
be examined in individual cases and a remedy provided when a compe- 
tent agency finds sufficient evidence of actual or imminent serious injury 
to justify relief. 

In furtherance of our basic policy of seeking to obtain expansion 
of international commerce and removal of barriers to the world trade, 
our federation should continue to support the trade agreements program. 
At the same time, we favor practical and workable administrative 
remedies that will assure the safeguarding of our labor standards 
against the inroads of goods made by low-wage foreign competitors. 


THE BICYCLE TARIFF 


The President increased the duty on bicycles by 50% in partial 
acceptance of the Tariff Commission recommendation. This action, while 
a step in the right direction, may not be sufficient to restore competition 
in the lightweight models to a fair basis. 

The original tariff on both heavy and lightweight bicycles was 30%. 
The rate on heavyweights was reduced by 50%, bringing it to 15%; 
but the rate on lightweights was reduced by a second 50% cut thus 
bringing the rate to 742%. This, coupled with the 30% devaluation of 
foreign currencies in 1949, brought in a flood of lightweight bicycle 
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imports. Up to this time lightweights of domestic manufacture still 
outsold the imported product. 

The Tariff Commission recommended both rates, the 15% one on 
heavyweights and the 712% one on lightweights, be raised to 22%2%, 
thus placing them on an even basis. 

The President complied only with the recommended rate on the 
heavyweights which he raised to 2244%. The rate on the lightweights, 
though also raised by 50%, went to only 11%4% from 74%% or to only 
one-half the rate on heavyweights. 

This action leaves the domestic lightweight bicycle still at a distinct 
competitive disadvantage. The rate increase of 3% percentage points 
will do little to bridge the wide gap and unit cost between domestic 
and foreign producers. 

President Meany in writing to the President urging promulgation 
of the Tariff Commission recommendation quoted from the Executive 
Council’s statement of September 1954 as follows: 

“The American Federation of Labor has long favored a maximum 
of foreign trade that can be carried on without undermining our 
own wage structure and working conditions and without causing 
unemployment in our own ranks. We continue to adhere to this 
position and call for proper vigilance in upholding these standards 
against foreign competition that derives its cost advantage from 
lower wages and inferior working conditions that may prevail 
abroad.” 


BLOUSE IMPORTS FROM JAPAN 


Domestic textile and apparel industries are facing a rapidly growing 
unfair competition from products imported from Japan. At the moment, 
competition to domestic manufacturing is seriously affecting cotton 
blouse production. The growth in these imports in the last two years 
has been spectacular. According to the sources in the trade, in 1954 
cotton blouse imports from Japan amounted to 10,000 dozens; the 1955 
rate of imports, however, advanced to over 2,000,000 dozens. In terms 
of domestic manufacture, the 1954 imports of cotton blouses represented 
about 0.1 per cent, in 1955—20 per cent. Most of this increase took 
place before the tariff concessions granted to Japan under the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade became effective on September 10, 
1955. The threat of this unfair low-wage competition, which enables 
Japan to dump cotton blouses on the American market at a fraction of 
the prices charged by domestic manufacturers, is apt therefore to become 
intensified. Vigilance must be exercised and remedies found to safe- 
guard the employment of American workers and their labor standards. 


CUSTOMS SIMPLIFICATION 


The Customs Simplification bill (H. R. 6040) was passed by the 
House but was still in the Senate Finance Committee at the end of the 
session. It was held up because of the change in the basis of valuation 
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for customs purposes contained in the bill. This would have substituted 
“export” for “foreign” value and would have reduced the tariff in many 
instances. 

The Treasury Department offered a compromise but this appeared 
to be too unwieldy and would not have overcome the above-mentioned 
objection. 

The American Federation of Labor has favored the simplification 
and streamlining of customs procedures, but feels that tariff reductions 
should be made through the procedures established for that purpose 
rather than in the guise of customs simplification. 


SUPPRESSING WORLD-WIDE ILLICIT DOPE TRADE 


More than ever before, we urged the Congress to take a long look 
at the Communist world-wide illegal narcotics traffic which steadily in- 
filtrates our shores and which constantly seeks to contaminate our armed 
forces around the globe. 

Narcotics constitute a weapon particularly of Mainland China. Fac- 
tories have been erected there and in North Korea and elsewhere to 
produce morphine, cocaine, heroin and other drivatives, including some 
new drugs not yet widely known outside that region of Asia, now in 
surplus quantities. 

These narcotics have a two-fold purpose: I. To gain gold and Amer- 
ican currency with which to buy munitions and essentials. II. To under- 


mine the citizens of all nations which resist the sweep of communism. 

We have called upon the Congress insistently to provide all money 
necessary for enforcement, informers fees and suppression wherever 
such service is needed. 


The Senate Internal Security Subcommittee this year recognized the 
severity of the threat sufficiently that it called upon Richard L-G 
Deverall, Tokyo Representative of the A. F. of L., Free Trade Union 
Committee to return to the United States from his post in Tokyo to 
explain what he knows of the problem. His expertness in this field and 
observations and general knowledge as the author of a number of 
treatises and books on the subject identify him as one completely 
equipped to speak with authority. 

Deverall explained that the dope trade has grown in a few years 
in Burma, Thailand, Malaya, Indo-China, Macao, Hong Kong and North 
Korea. In Japan, the communists use the proceeds to keep their activi- 
ties well-financed. He said that Japan and the United States are prime 
targets for the drugs. 

The effects on the human system from drug addiction are manifold 
on mouth, nose, lungs, nervous system and digestive tract with victims 
dying young—at ages when their countries are depending upon then: to 
help defend the sweep of communism. 

We supported the purposes of S. J. Res. 19 by 49 Senators, H. J. 
Res. 141, H. R. 1863. 
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HOUSING LEGISLATION 


Public Housing Appropriation 

Independent Offices Appropriation Bill, 1956 (H. R. 5240). Public 
Law 112, 84th Congress. 

Public housing opponents developed a new strategy this year in their 
continued efforts to kill the program by securing riders to appropriation 
bills. 

The House Appropriations Committee inserted a provision in the 
Independent Offices Appropriation Act (H. R. 5240) which would have 
required the House and Senate Banking and Currency Committees to 
approve each individual local project involving public housing, slum 
clearance and urban redevelopment. Our efforts to defeat this provision 
which would have all but killed the public housing program were success- 
ful when the House Rules Committee refused to grant a rule to waive 
points of order on the bill. It was then ruled out when it came before 
the House on the parliamentary objection that it violated House rules 
by the inclusion of substantive legislation in appropriations measures. 


Housing Act of 1955 


Housing Act Amendments of 1955 (S. 2126). Public Law 345, 84th 
Congress. 

On April 25, 1955, the Administration secured the introduction in 
both Houses of Congress of identical bills (S. 1800 and H. R. 5827) 
which would have made only slight revisions in the thoroughly inade- 
quate Housing Act of 1954. Rejecting the Administration’s limited 
approach, the Senate Banking and Currency Committee on June 1 re- 
ported out S. 2126 which included most of the recommendations the 
A. F. of L. had made with the exception of our proposal for low-cost 
loans for middle income housing. The most important provision in the 
Senate bill authorized annual construction of 135,000 units of low-rent 
public housing for low-income families. The bill also removed crippling 
restrictions which Congress had placed on the public housing program 
last year. 

This bill passed the Senate by a 44-38 margin. In the House of 
Representatives where public housing opponents were much stronger, 
the House Banking and Currency Committee reported out a bill quite 
similar to the Senate bill except that it authorized annual construction 
of only 35,000 units of public housing for a two-year period. House 
consideration of this measure was blocked for more than a month by 
a reactionary coalition in the House Rules Committee. When the House 
finally considered the bill, it voted 217-188 to remove all provisions for 
public housing. 

We worked closely with the Building and Construction Trades De- 
partment on housing legislation. 

(Housing is mentioned elsewhere under a similar title). 
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As a result of a compromise reached in the Joint Senate-House Con- 
ference Committee, a bill containing a one-year authorization for 45,000 
units of public housing and most other provisions in the Senate bill 
was passed in the Senate by a voice vote and in the House of Repre- 
sentatives by 187-168. 

(For further details, see the section of this report on “Housing”). 


WALSH-HEALEY 


Several bills were again introduced in this session of Congress to 
repeal or modify the Fulbright amendment to the Walsh-Healey Act. 
The Payne-Kennedy bill (S. 738) appears to have the best chance to 
pass in the Senate, 

The Fulbright amendment enacted in 1952 opened up wage determi- 
nation under the Act to court review. The cotton and woolen wage 
determinations are now before the courts. The southern employers who 
are plaintiffs in this litigation, as opposed to those employers who have 
intervened in support of the government’s views, are taking the general 
position that the word “locality” applies to all methods of determining 
prevailing minimum wages under the Act. They hold, further, that 
“locality” must be interpreted narrowly, in the sense of city, town, 
village, or other small geographic area. 

In the cotton textile case, the District Court of the District of 
Columbia rendered a decision in favor of the southern employers. This 
decision has been appealed by the administration and is now pending 
before the Court of Appeals. Should this decision stand, it would nullify 
the wage determination provision of the Act. The Department of Labor 
believes its interpretation is correct, but the litigation now in process 
and the undetermined sequence of lawsuits that may follow cast un- 
certainty and doubt on the administration of the law. 

The purpose of the Payne-Kennedy bill is to substitute present con- 
sideration of the problem by the Congress for years of litigation in 
the courts. The issue involved is basically economic and the decision 
is basically one of legislative policy. The Payne-Kennedy bill puts the 
issue squarely before the Congress to make that legislative policy 
decision in the light of economic realities involved in the maintenance 
of the labor standards set in the Act for supplying the vast quantities 
of goods that the government buys. 

This bill would leave untouched the requirements of the Adminis- 
trative Procedure Act. It would retain court review of actions taken 
by the Secretary. It would, however, remove the most contentious ele- 
ment in the problems now facing the Department in its administration 
of the Public Contracts Act by removing the term “locality” and stat- 
ing unequivocably that the Secretary is to be guided by the facts of 
market competition and related economic factors. The bill would thus 
substantially restore the past effectiveness of the Public Contracts Act 
in achieving its purpose. 
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The Senate Labor and Public Welfare Committee has appointed a 
subcommittee to consider this legislation. Senator Kennedy (D., Mass.) 
is Chairman of this committee. Hearings have tentatively been sched- 
uled for the early part of January next year. 

(More details on Wage and Hour is mentioned in another section). 


THE McCARRAN-WALTER ACT 


The McCarran-Walter Immigration Act of 1952, which has been a 
recurrent issue in the Congress for several consecutive years, was 
dormant in the 1954 session, though the Senate on March 18, 1955, 
voted $102,000 to its Judiciary Committee to make a study of immi- 
gration, 

Since its enactment in 1952 over the President’s veto, the McCarren- 
Walter Act has been one of the most highly controversial issues in 
Congress. Both Democrats and Republicans have been pressing for 
reconsideration of the legislation. 

The 1952 Act retained the national origins system as the basis for 
establishing quotas. Only change in this respect was to simplify the 
method of calculation by making the quota equal to one-sixth of 1 per 
cent of those in the U. S. in 1920 attributable to a given national origin. 
Total quota immigrants permitted under the new law were increased 
only slightly, to 154,657. The Act also continued the exemption from 
quota limitation for most natives of the Western Hemisphere. 

Under the quota system now in force, 77 per cent of the 154,657 
total is allotted to five nations, while 80 other countries share the re- 
maining 23 per cent. The five are Great Britain (including Northern 
Ireland), 65,361; Germany, 25,814; Ireland, 17,756; Poland, 6,488; and 
Italy, 5,645. These quotas total 119,064. 

Neither Great Britain nor Ireland has used up its quota in the 
past 25 years. In fiscal 1953, for example, Great Britain used 24,219, 
while Ireland used 4,635. In fact, in the 20 years between 1930 and 
1949, quotas for all countries totaled 3,076,254, but quota immigrants 
totaled only 836,085. Of the 2,240,000 unused quotas, Great Britian 
alone accounted for more than one half. 

Since the 1952 law continued the ban on transferring quotas from 
one country to another (and on carrying over unused quotas from one 
year to another), the practical effect has been to limit quota immi- 
grants to a number well under the total allowed by law. However, the 
Displaced Persons Act did allow countries to mortgage their future 
quotas, up to 50 per cent a year after 1954. Latvia, for example, used 
this privilege, to send in 37,692 quota immigrants in the four years 
from 1949 through 1952. Yet Latvia’s annual quota is only 235 (236 
under the old law). The result is that Latvia’s quota is reduced by 
half for the next 320 years, until the year 2274. Estonia’s quota is 
similarly mortgaged until 2146. Lithuania’s until 2090, Yugoslavia’s 
until 2114, Rumania’s until 2019, and Greece’s until 2018. Even Poland, 
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whose quota of 6,488 is the fourth largest, is in mortgage until the 
year 2000. 

Another feature of the Act that has been criticized is the preference 
system for visas to be issued within any given quota. Theoretically, 
half of 154,657, or more than 77,000 visas, should go to skilled aliens. 
Yet in the first full fiscal year (1954) following passage of the law, 
only 1,429 quota immigrants entered under this provision. 

Under the Act, the following priorities were established for the 
allocation of visas within each nation’s quota: 


1. First 50 per cent to skilled aliens and their families. 
2. Another 30 per cent to parents of U. S. citizens. 


8. Another 20 per cent to families of aliens lawfully admitted for 
permanent residence. 


4. Unused quotas first to other preference groups, then to other 
qualified immigrants, with brothers, sisters and sons and daugh- 
ters (over 21) of U. S. citizens getting 25 per cent of such visas. 


The Act also tightened screening procedures concerning both immi- 
grants and non-immigrant aliens desiring temporary admission to the 
U. S. The Attorney General’s powers to exclude or deport aliens were 
expanded. These features of the Act have been heavily criticized, gen- 
erally with the contention that they have damaged U. S. prestige in 
the eyes of friendly nations. 

In vetoing the bill, President Truman charged that it “would perpetu- 
ate injustices of long standing against many other nations of the world, 
hamper the efforts we are making to rally the men of East and West 
alike to the cause of freedom, and intensify the repressive and inhumane 
aspects of our immigration procedures.” 

Before leaving office in 1953, President Truman submitted to Con- 
gress a report from his Commission on Immigration and Naturalization, 
which urged extensive changes in the 1952 Act. President Eisenhower, 
in his 1953 State of the Union message also urged changes, saying the 
law “contains injustices” and “does in fact discriminate.” 

Congress did not act on his recommendation in 1953, and in 1954 
the President dropped it. However, in his 1955 State of the Union 
message, President Eisenhower recalled his earlier request. He said 
certain provisions of the McCarran-Walter Act “are inequitable in some 
instances and discriminatory in others,” and “should be corrected.” 

During this session, approximately 60 bills were introduced in both 
the House and the Senate to revise, repeal, supplement, or supplant 
the McCarran-Walter Act of 1952. These bills include S. 1206 intro- 
duced by Senator Herbert H. Lehman (D., N. Y.) and twelve other 
Senators. Identical bills were introduced in the House by Representa- 
tive Celler (D., N. Y.) (H. R. 4480) and eight other Representatives. 

The most important feature of the Lehman-Celler proposal relates 
to the quota system. The national origins system would be abolished. 
It would be replaced by a unified quota system, whereby the total num- 
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ber of immigrants to be admitted each year would be equal to one- 
sixth of one per cent of the population in that year. Only restriction 
would be a ceiling of 251,000. There would be no individual country 
quotas within the total quota, so any immigrant otherwise qualified to 
enter could come in. 

The Lehman-Celler plan also calls for a new system for granting 
preferences within the total quota. Visas would be granted in the fol- 
lowing proportion: 

1. For purposes of family unification, 25-35 per cent. 

2. Persons with occupational specialties, 5-10 per cent. 

3. Persons seeking asylum from religious or political persecution, 

15-25 per cent. 

4. Persons whose emigration from a country would be in the best 

interests of the U. S., 20-25 per cent. 


Persons not qualifying under the other sections, a minimum of 
‘ 20 per cent of the total, plus any amounts not used by the other 
groups. 


an 


Administration of the law, under this proposal, would be entrusted 
to an independent agency called the Immigration and Naturalization 
Commission. Another quasi-judicial agency would be established to 
review cases of deportation, exclusion, and denial of visas. 

The Senate Judiciary Subcommittee on Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion is scheduling public hearings in Washington, D. C. commencing on 
November 21, 1955. Witnesses will be heard first on fundamental poli- 
cies expressed in the Immigration and Nationality Law and later on 
particular provisions of the law and pending legislation. 

The American Federation of Labor has had a long-standing concern 
with immigration policies. Our efforts have been directed toward as- 
suring that the interests of American workers are fully protected by 
the nation’s immigration policies. At the same time, we have kept in 
mind the nation’s continuing responsibility to offer a safe haven for 
those who may. be oppressed or exploited in other lands. 

We recognize certain critical deficiencies in the existing law and 
recommend that the traditional policy of the American Federation of 
Labor on this subject be reexamined. 


REFUGEE RELIEF ACT 


The Refugee Relief Act of 1953 is still a highly controversial issue 
in Congress. Both Democrats and Republicans are pressing for changes 
to step up the slow rate of admissions. 

The Act authorized permament admission to the United States of 
214,000 refugees, orphans, escapees, and relatives by December 31, 1956. 
This is in addition to quotas (154,657 annually) set up under the Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act of 1958. 

Within the; 214,000 total, quotas were established for 16 classes of 
aliens. Largest allotment was 55,000 for ethnic Germans expelled from 
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various European countries following World War II and residing in 
Western Germany, Berlin or Austria. 

Persons admitted under the law had to satisfy stringent security 
requirements. In addition, they had to have assurances from U. S. 
citizens that they would be employed and housed once they were 
admitted. 

On February 28, 1955, the House Judiciary Committee filed a report 
on administration of the Immigration and Nationality Act. The report 
included a breakdown on immigrants admitted during fiscal 1954, which 
showed a total of 821 admitted under the Refugee Relief Act of 1953. 
In recent months, the rate has increased to 19,235, of which 1,044 were 
refugees. 

Hearings were held by the Senate Judiciary Committee on several 
bills relating to this subject, but no action was taken by the Committee. 

The American Federation of Labor has been deeply concerned by 
the tragic failure of this legislation to achieve the very important pur- 
poses it. was intended to accomplish. In part, the fault lies with exces- 
sively timid and over-legalistic administration of the law. In part, it 
may. be due to certain deficiencies in the law itself which have become 
apparent after two years’ experience with it. But whatever the reasons 
for the lack of success of the program, it is extremely important that 
it be put back on the right track at the earliest possible moment. Cor- 
rection of any defects in the law itself and in its administration as soon 
as possible is necessary in order to save tens of thousands of refugees 
who have fled from the Communist terror from extreme hardship and 
disillusionment and to convince the peoples of the Free World of the 
unwavering sincerity of purpose of our Nation. 


CONTRACT MEXICAN LABOR 


The Mexican Farm-Labor Program as it operates is based on legis- 
lation which became law on July 12, 1951, and was made Title 5 of 
the Agricultural Act of 1949. The original termination date of the Act 
was December 31, 19538. On August 8, 1953, the Act was extended with- 
out change until December 31, 1955. This year the Act was again 
extended with amendments until June 30, 1959. Public Law 319, 84th 
Congress. 

The essential purpose of the Act is to authorize the Secretary of 
Labor to recruit agricultural workers from Mexico pursuant to arrange- 
ments between the Government of the United States and the Republic 
of Mexico, and to protect United States workers against any possible 
adverse effects from the influx of Mexican Nationals. 

The program under which Mexican workers are imported legally and 
work under contract to large-scale farms has operated to undermine 
the wages, working conditions and employment opportunities for domes- 
tic workers. This program has been further weakened during the past 
year by the passage of Public Law 309 authorizing the recruitment of 
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these Mexican workers at the Mexican-American border rather than in 
the interior of Mexico. 

During the calendar year of 1954 there were 309,033 contract Mexi- 
can workers brought into this country, an increase of 33% over the 
previous calendar year. Under the program, domestic agricultural work- 
ers were given no opportunities to express themselves regarding the 
number of Mexican workers, if any, required on American farms or the 
wages and working conditions under which these Mexicans were 
imported. 

H. R. 3822, introduced by Representative Gathings of Arkansas, 
would extend indefinitely the present arrangements under which Mexi- 
cans are being recruited for employment in the United States. At the 
hearings, the Secretary of Labor proposed an extension of 4% years. 
Neither proposal seemed to us justified. 

The American Federation of Labor in presenting testimony at the 
hearings recommended that any extension of this program should be 
conditional upon inclusion of proper safeguards for American workers. 
These should include: 

a. Mexican workers should be recruited only when domestic labor 
is not available at wage rates not less than those prevailing for com- 


parable skills in the area in sufficient numbers within a labor market 
area. 


b. In determining both the need for importation of Mexican work- 
ers and the wage to be paid, the Secretary of Labor should be 


required to conduct public hearings in each major crop area or region 
at which all interested parties are invited to state their views regard- 
ing the need for workers and the prevailing wage in each crop area 
where it is proposed to recruit Mexican workers. 


c. Employers should not be permitted to hire Mexican workers 
until they have first offered U. S. workers the same conditions as 
they are willing to make available to Mexican Nationals. These 
should include: a written contract, transportation, housing, subsist- 
ence, guarantees of employment, the right to elect their own repre- 
sentative for the purpose of maintaining the contract, health and 
accident insurance, medical care and a wage based on the prevailing 
wage as determined at a public hearing. 


d. The law should be amended to provide a penalty for illegal 
employment of Mexican Nationals. 


The House Agriculture Committee reported out the Gathings’ bill 
(H. R. 3822) to extend the program, but before doing so it adopted three 
important amendments, namely: 

1. To require the Secretary of Labor to consult with agriculture 
employers and workers for the purpose of obtaining facts relevant 
to the supply of domestic farm workers and the wages paid such 
workers engaged in similar employment. 

Information with respect to certification shall be posted in appro- 
priate public, local employment offices and such other public places 
as the Secretary may require. 


8. To extend the law for 3% years instead of indefinitely and would 
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relieve employers of double liability for payment of transportation 
of Mexican workers to the border. The latter was recommended 
by the Labor Department and was acceptable to labor. 


The Senate passed the House bill (H. R. 3822) with one amendment 
which would limit the extension to one year. In conference, however, 
the Senate conferees accepted the House version and the bill passed on 
July 22, 1955, and was approved by the President on August 9, 1955. 

While the amendments to the Act, as outlined above, may not be the 
answer to all of the problems, it is a step in the right direction. It is 
the first time that an amendment strengthening labor’s viewpoint has 
been adopted since the start of the program. 


SUGAR ACT 


Efforts were again made this year, as in 1953, to amend the Sugar 
Act of 1948. The House on July 30 passed a bill (H. R. 7030) to create 
a new formula for sugar marketing quotas. The existing formula grants 
Cuba 96 per cent and other foreign countries 4 per cent of the United 
States market, after fixed quotas of 5,421,000 tons have been fixed by 
domestic and Philippine growers. 

The proposed new formula would continue the fixed quotas, but per- 
mit Cuka and foreign countries to maintain the 96-4 per cent ratio as 
long as United States demand stays within 8,350,000 tons. Beyond 
8,350,000 tons, Cuba would get 48 per cent, other countries 2 per cent, 
with the remaining 50 per cent going to domestic producers. 

The Senate Finance Committee on August 1 ordered reported a 
bill (S. 1635) amended by substitution of the text of H. R. 7030 with 
changes to provide that any increase in U. S. consumption above 8,300,- 
000 tons be supplied 25.6 per cent by Cuba, 19.4 per cent by other foreign 
countries on the basis of their sales of sugar in the U. S. market during 
the past 4 years, and the remaining 55 per cent by domestic producers. 
S. 1635 would extend the Sugar Act to 1962 instead of 1960, as H. R. 
7030 would do. There was no final action on this measure. 

These proposals were inspired by southern cane growers and the 
beet sugar producers of the west. It is claimed that the present quotas 
are too low and that the proposed adjustments are necessary in order to 
maintain a stabilized economy in the American sugar industry. Under 
these proposals, the increase in mainland quotas would be charged 
against the Cuban quota. This would mean a reduction of approxi- 
mately 300,000 tons in the Cuban quota. Such action, it is indicated, 
would cause a serious unemployment problem in Cuba. 

The American Federation of Labor has a special interest in this 
legislation because members of unions affiliated with the A. F. of L. 
work for both the beet sugar and cane sugar industries in this country. 
In addition, the A. F. of L. has developed fraternal bonds of friendship 
with the workers in the sugar fields of Cuba, the Philippines, and other 
Latin American countries. 
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The present law—the Sugar Act of 1948, as amended in 1951— 
expires December 31, 1956. Obviously, it must be amended or extended 
before its termination date. 

Many interests have to be considered when sugar legislation is being 
worked out. The best way to get the job done is to work for equity and 
fairness with full consideration for all interests. 

In mainland cane areas, for example, acreage cuts of 8 and 10 per 
cent, respectively, have been imposed in the last two years. It has 
been called to our attention that unless relief is forthcoming in 1955, a 
further acreage cut of 30 per cent would be required in order to bring 
stocks in line with normal carry-over. 

The domestic beet sugar area is also faced with a most difficult 
situation in view of its fixed marketing quotas of 1,800,000 tons. Pro- 
duction in 1953 was almost 1,900,000 tons; in 1954, with adverse weather 
conditions prevailing in important producing areas, domestic beet sugar 
production was almost 2 million tons. In spite of acreage cuts of 8-15 
per cent, present beet sugar stocks are at such levels that less than 10 
per cent of the total 1955 production can be marketed in 1955—instead 
of a normal 20-25 per cent. In fact, for some processors, virtually none 
of their share of the 1955 production can be marketed in 1955. 

In dollars and cents it means that the Domestic Sugar Industry 
carried over from 1954, sugar valued at approximately ninety million 
dollars which they were not allowed to sell under their 1954 Sugar 
Quota Allotment. This sugar must be sold before they are confronted 
with their 1955 sugar production which also must be sold to insure 
successful sugar operations. 

While on the other hand, we are advised that Cuba still has a 2 
million ton surplus of sugar on hand and any reduction in existing 
quotas during 1955 will have an adverse impact on the general economy 
of Cuba. It is reported that any appreciable cut at this time in the 
production or exportation of sugar by Cuba could create an acute 
economic crisis that would have widespread social and political conse- 
quences and would result in an appreciable fall in the standard of liv- 
ing. This is a matter which should be carefully considered. 

We believe that considerations of equity suggest that all producers 
should share proportionately in the increase in sugar consumption that 
will naturally develop during the coming years with the growth of 
U.S. population. As a matter of principle, we believe that both domestic 
and foreign producers should share in this increase. 


FAIR LABOR STANDARDS ACT 


The enactment by Congress of S. 2168, a bill to increase the na- 
tional minimum wage from 75 cents to $1.00 an hour, is “substantial 
progress” in the right direction, but is insufficient to meet the needs of 
workers in low-paid industries. The $1.00 an hour minimum will become 
effective March 1, 1956. Public Law 381, 84th Congress, 
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Recognizing the urgent need for a substantial increase in the 75- 
cent minimum wage and other necessary improvements in the Fair La- 
bor Standards Act, our convention last year unanimously recommended 
the following amendments to the law: 


1. Increase in the minimum wage from 75 cents to $1.25 an hour. 


2. Gradual reduction in the maximum workweek from 40 to 35 hours 
with premium pay for overtime for work in excess of 35 hours 
per week. 


3. Extension of coverage to millions of low-wage workers exempt 
from the law’s protection. 


4. Rapid increases in minimum wages for Puerto Rico and the Vir- 
gin Islands to bring them up to the mainland level as soon as 
possible. 

In his Economic Report to Congress, the President recommended an 
increase in the minimum wage to only 90 cents and expanded coverage. 
He was not specific as to whom the law should be extended. 

Senator Smith (R, N.J.) immediately introduced a bill (S. 3831) 
which was confined exclusively to increasing the minimum wage to 90 
cents. It was termed the “Administration” bill. But there were no pro- 
visions for expanding coverage. The records show no “Administration” 
expanded coverage bill introduced during this session. 

However, a number of other bills amending the Fair Labor Standards 
Act were introduced. Included among them were S. 770 introduced by 
Senator Murray (D., Mont.) and companion bills in the House which 
largely followed the recommendations of the A. F. of L. 

The Senate Labor and Public Welfare Committee held hearings on 
proposals for amending the Fair Labor Standards Act from April 14 
to May 18. Testifying on behalf of the Administration, Secretary of 
Labor Mitchell advocated increasing the minimum wage to 90 cents and 
suggested, but did not specifically recommend, extending coverage of the 
law to certain workers in multi-state trade and service enterprises now 
exempt. 

On April 18, President Meany appeared before the Senate Labor 
Committee and presented a hard-hitting statement in which he urged 
the Congress to adopt all of the recommendations for amending the law 
adopted at our 1954 convention. In his testimony, President Meany con- 
centrated particularly on the urgent need to boost the minimum wage 
to $1.25 an hour. However, he also presented effective arguments for: 
(1) speedily raising the minimum wages applicable to Puerto Rico and 
the Virgin Islands; (2) reducing the maximum workweek from 40 to 35 
hours over a four-year period; (3) extending coverage to large numbers 
of low-wage workers in such non-covered industries as large-scale trade 
and service firms, agricultural and fish processing, and industrialized 
agriculture; and (4) a number of other necessary improvements in the 
law. 


In support of his recommendation for increasing the statutory mini- 
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mum wage from 75 cents to $1.25, President Meany directed the at- 
tention of the Congress to the international, moral and social implica- 
tions of raising the minimum wage to an adequate level. He particularly 
stressed the complete economic justification for the $1.25 minimum 
wage in the light of increases in the cost of living, productivity and the 
general wage level as well as the proven ability of American industry 
to absorb and adjust to substantial increases in minimum wages. On 
June 9, Secretary-Treasurer Schnitzler presented a similar statement 
before the House Education and Labor Committee. 

Both the Senate and House Labor Committees decided to confine 
their recommendations for amendments to the Fair Labor Standards Act 
to the minimum wage. On June 7, the Senate Labor Committee reported 
out S. 2168 with the following major provisions: 

1. Increase in the minimum wage effective January 1, 1956 from 

75 cents to $1.00 an hour. 


Increase by January 1, 1958, in the minimum wage for industries 
in Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands by at least 25 cents per 
hour above the level of such rates on July 1, 1955. 


3. Requirement that the Secretary of Labor annually recommend any 
change in the minimum wage he deems desirable. 
On June 8, the Senate passed this bill by a voice vote. 


The bill (H. R. 7214) reported out by the House Labor Committee 
on July 11 was entirely confined to raising the minimum wage to $1.00, 
effective March 1, 1956. When the bill came up for a vote on the floor 
of the House, two attempts were made to substitute the 90-cent mini- 
mum for the $1.00 minimum recommended by vote of the Committee. 
Both failed on teller votes—not roll calls—one by a narrow margin of 
five votes. The House also voted down a move to increase the floor to 
$1.10 an hour. The $1.00 minimum finally passed on a roll call vote of 
362-54. 

The Joint Senate-House Conference Committee agreed to make the 
$1.00 minimum effective March 1, 1956, as provided for in the House 
bill. Rejecting the provision in the Senate bill for an automatic step-up 
in minimum wages for Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands, the Con- 
ference Committee agreed to a compromise which retained the present 
system under which rates for each industry in Puerto Rico and the Vir- 
gin Islands are recommended by a tripartite industry committee but 
with speeded up procedures. Specifically, the bill requires annual re- 
view of minimum wage rates for all industries in Puerto Rico and the 
Virgin Islands. It also eliminates previous procedures for review by the 
Secretary of Labor of industry committee recommendations and instead 
provides that recommendations of such committees are to be made 
effective within 15 days after publication in the Federal Register. The 
bill recommended by the Conference Committee also requires the Secre- 
tary of Labor to submit te the Congress annually an evaluation and 
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appraisal of existing minimum wages together with his recommenda- 
tions to the Congress. 

This bill was approved by both Houses of Congress on July 30 and 
was signed by the President without comment on August 12, 1955. 

The failure of the House of Representatives to follow the Senate in 
providing statutory increases in the minimum wages applicable to Puerto 
Rico and the Virgin Islands, and the ultimate deletion of this provision 
from the final bill enacted by Congress was unfortunate. This was a 
repetition of the well-recognized mistake made at the time the Fair Labor 
Standards Act was amended in 1949 without providing any corresponding 
adjustments for Puerto Rico. Both then and now the failure of the Con- 
gress to provide statutory adjustments for Puerto Rico has deprived the 
insular workers of the wage adjustments long overdue in their case. At 
the same time, it spurred on the widening of the gap between the insular 
and the mainland wage level. The American Federation of Labor will 
continue, therefore, to seek an amendment at the next session of Con- 
gress to provide proper increases by statute in the insular minimum wages. 

Both House and Senate Labor Committees are slated to give con- 
sideration to expanded coverage at the next session of Congress. The 
Act presently covers about 23 million workers engaged in interstate 
commerce. About 14 million workers in intrastate comerce are not cov- 
ered by the Act and another 6 million are specifically exempt by the 
present law. Most of those not covered are in the retail trades, service 
industry, agriculture, forestry and fishing, and construction industries. 

The American Federation of Labor will continue its efforts in the 
next session of Congress to obtain the enactment of legislation to ex- 
tend coverage under the Fair Labor Standards Act to the millions of 
low-paid workers who are not presently protected under the law. 

(Additional information on this subject may be found in the section 
section on “Wage and Hour Administration”’.) 


FAIR EMPLOYMENT PRACTICES COMMISSION 


No hearings were held or any other action taken on this type of 
legislation during the first session of the 84th Congress. 
(See title “Civil Rights’). 


LEGISLATION ON RUN-AWAY INDUSTRY 


The subject of fugitive industry was brought out into the open on 
a National scale upon issuance by the Executive Council of the A. F. 
of L. of a report on “Subsidized Industrial Migration” prepared by the 
Department of Research in coordination with the Subcommittee on 
Migration and Subsidization of Industry, National Legislative Council, 
A. F. of L. 

This report dealing directly with the vital issues in the luring of 
plants to new locations brought forth widespread editorial and news 
comment from all sections of the United States, including some taxation 
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officials and industrial leaders in the Southeastern part of the Country, 
who voiced opposition to discrimination tax advantages given companies 
seeking new plant facilities. 

Minimum wage, Walsh-Healey Public Contracts Act, tax differential 
and a number of other points raised elsewhere in the volume on the 
migration study are mentioned for remedial legislation. 

(Further remarks on this subject are included elsewhere). 


CIVIL DEFENSE AND APPROPRIATIONS 


Soft words and laughter from behind the Iron Curtain have not 
caused us to lose interest in this Nation’s defenses of all kinds, including 
civil defense. 


We have continued at every turn to call for ample funds with which 
to operate the civil defense program at all levels and stages. We have 
maintained that civil defense is the primary obligation of the federal 
Government under the Common Defense clause of the Constitution. 
It has taken some time for this viewpoint to gain wide acceptance in 
official quarters, but today there is a new look and a new concept. 

No longer does the Administration claim the cities and the states 
have the prime responsibility for promotion of civil defense. The most 
valuable contribution to our position came this year in the form of a 
staff report on “Civil Defense and Urban Vulnerability” submitted to 
the Commission on Intergovernmental Relations which report was trans- 
mitted by Chairman Meyer Kestnbaum to President Eisenhower. Much 
in that report commends itself including the statement in part that: 

“The present policy establishing civil defense as the responsibility 
of the states and their political subdivisions has not been successful. 

This has made civil defense a ‘stepchild’ of national defense and has 

brought it inadequate support at all levels of government. If civil 

defense is a part of national defense, then the National Government 
must assume a greater responsibility than it now has. At the same 
time, however, the states and their political subdivisions should con- 
tinue to have significant responsibilities. The regular governmental 


establishments at all levels must be significant components of civil 
defense organizations. . .” 


During the year, we followed the progress of appropriations for civil 
defense by stages. Proportionately, Federal Civil Defense Administra- 
tion fared quite well at the hands of the Congress budget-wise for the 
over-all funds, money for delegation of functions to other agencies, 
appropriations to provide for orderly evacuation, sanitation, housing and 
feeding in time of stress. 

Our International Association of Firefighters presented testimony 
before the Civil Defense Subcommittee of the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee. Secretary George J. Richardson, member of the President’s 
National Advisory Council pointed up the lack of use of advisory 
councils and local councils by FCDA. He agreed on the advisability 
of moving the headquarters office of FCDA from Washington, not 
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necessarily to its present location in Battle Creek, but to some place 
beyond the National Capital metropolitan area. 

A. F. of L. liaison and interest in civil defense continues high. Our 
Teamsters have signed a memo of understanding, along with truck 
operators, for use of equipment and manpower in emergency. Our Labor 
Advisory Committee shared in test exercises held this year in Operation 
Q in Nevada. 

Members of the Federal Civil Defense A. F. of L. Labor Advisory 
Committee include: William F. Schnitzler, George J. Richardson, William 
C. Doherty, C. W. Sickles, W. G. Flinn, and W. M. Price, A. F. of L. 
Representative in FCDA, were consulted on legislation. 

In Operation Alert, the A. F. of L. Committee was the only group 
in Washington, D. C. outside the Government which engaged in a theo- 
retical relocation of files to Richmond, Virginia and actual practice 
evacuation. 

Much needs to be done jointly with the cities, Mayor Wagner of New 
York City has called for greater federal attention to shelter plans for 
those removed from target zones. The issue of what to do about 
“fallout” from the hydrogen bomb which has been given widespread 
attention after announcement of its dangers of contamination is still 
subject for much discussion despite recent efforts to minimize its 
potentialities. 

There are some demands for creation of Civil Defense Authorities 
covering neighboring cities and adjoining nearby terrain. 

All these and many more topics are of great interest to A. F. of L. 
members who believe, as stated in the staff report of the Commission 
on Intergovernmental Relations, that “The National Government must 
assume a greater responsibility than it now has.” 

Legislative Committee Work on Civil Defense included: 1. Contact 
made with members in January.” 2. Statement presented on Civil De- 
fense to the Subcommittee on The Independent Offices of the House 
Appropriations Committee. 3. Statement presented on Civil Defense to 
the Subcommittee on Independent Offices of the Senate Appropriations 
Committee. 4. Contacts made with the Conferees. 5. Statement pre- 
sented to the Subcommittee of the House Appropriations Committee 
hearing the Supplemental Appropriations. 6. Statement presented to 
the Subcommittee of the Senate Appropriations Committee hearing the 
Supplemental Appropriations. 

Under the Supplemental Appropriations, the A. F. of L. played a 
large part in restoring cuts made by the House in funds for delegated 
authority. $3,050,000 was requested for the Department of Labor, 
HEW Department of Commerce, Department of Agriculture. All of 
this was cut out by the House and the Senate restored it. In conference 
$1,500,000 was held. The $12,000,000 requested for Survey plans and 
research was cut by the House to $8,000,000. This was restored in the 
Senate and compromised to $10,000,000. $1,000,000 requested for opera- 
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tions was cut to $650,000 by the House, restored by the Senate and held 
to $825,000 in conference. 

Our National Legislative Committee was diligent on appropriations 
as granted under the Independent Office Appropriations. Operations 
were cut to $11,000,000 by the House, restored to $11,000,000 by the 
Senate and compromised at $11,300,000. Federal contributions passed at 
$12,400,000. Emergency supplies and equipment was cut to $30,000,000 
by the House, restored to $35,300,000 by the Senate and compromised 
at $32,650,000. 


Natural Disasters and Government Insurance 


Committee prints of four bills were placed before the Lehman Sub- 
committee of the Senate Committee on Banking and Currency late this 
year all designed in some measure to lessen the severity of natural dis- 
asters similar to those which struck New England on more than one 
recent occasion. 

The Lehman Bill includes government-underwritten insurance through 
creation of a “Catastrophe Excess Loss Reinsurance Fund.” 

A separate title refers to “man-made disaster insurance and rein- 
surance,” which means Civil Defense and limiting aggregate liability 
to ten billion dollars for property coverage. 

The Saltonstall-Kennedy Bill, the Carlson Bill and the Bush Bill vary 
in some degree, but are designed to effect much of the same purpose. 

We wholeheartedly support the general purposes of the proposed leg- 
islation which has received token support of the Bureau of the Budget. 

Formal hearings, at which time we will present our remarks, will be 
conducted early in the second session of the present Congress. One of 
the more immediate results of consideration of these bills will be agita- 
tion for promotion of flood control which has been extremely limited in 
New England. 


OPERATION OF THE 50-50 ACT 


Stimulating a Merchant Marine 


In the 88rd Congress, Public Law 664 was enacted to assure the 
shipping in American Flag vessels of at least half the cargoes of 
American aid and rehabilitation agricultural products to foreign na- 
tions. 

The legislation had its beginning under the Marshall Plan which 
we supported. 

The result of this legislation also was a great stimulant to the 
United States Merchant Marine. The State Department and other 
agencies had failed to observe the spirit of 50-50 so that the only result 
left was through the Congress in the face of a declaration by ECA 
Administrator Hoffman that would not follow the principle of equal 
division of cargoes. 

Inspired protests from abroad were filed with the State Department 
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and other concerted efforts were made to undermine the Act since its 
passage. 

This year, the Senate Agriculture Committe attempted to remove 
farm produce from the provisions of 50-50 Act. Inasmuch as farm 
products constitute a great part of the volume of shipping, the Com- 
mittee’s action presented a serious threat to the laws. 

The Merchant Marine and Fisheries Committee investigated a report 
that the 50-50 law was delaying shipments of surplus food products. 
It found, however, that no delays have been caused by the law, but 
did point out many other things to criticize about the way it was being 
carried on charging the ship-owners were playing a “cat-and-mouse 
game” with the Government and “playing the market to be sure of 
every last dollar possible in freight earnings.” 

The Committee further said that “if any one fact stood out from 
all the testimony, it was the lack of coordination among the several 
agencies” administering the program. 

The Committee also sharply attacked the Maritime Administration 
for permitting many tramp ships to be transferred to foreign registry 
when it becomes “obvious” that there was soon going to be ample busi- 
ness to warrant keeping these ships under American registry. 


Settlement of Maritime Labor Disputes 


The House Marine and Fisheries Committee conducted discussions 
on a bill by Chairman Bonner (H. R. 5734) which he said was intended 
to minimize labor disputes in the maritime industry. 

President Harry Lundeberg, President, Seafarers International 
Union of North America, presented the views of his organization for 
the Committee’s information. Among other points he made was one 
based upon a letter from President Meany on the subject of injecting 
Government into labor disputes. 

President Meany recalled that he and President Lundeberg have 
had discussions from time to time and that they agreed that the least 
interference the better. The letter contained this paragraph: 

“The traditional policy of the American Federation of Labor is 
that the entire subject of collective bargaining should be left com- 


pletely to the parties directly involved in order that they can 
negotiate freely across the bargaining table.” 


The bill did not leave the Committee. 


NATURAL RESOURCES AND FLOOD DRAINAGE 
Anthracite Flood Drainage and Safety 
Public Law 162, enacted this session, is intended to conserve natural 
resources in the anthracite fields of Pennsylvania to prevent injuries 
and loss of lives. 
This legislation makes financial contributions “on the basis of pro- 
grams or projects approved by the Secretary, to the Commonwealth of 
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Pennsylvania for control and drainage of water which, if not so con- 
trolled or drained will cause the flooding of anthracite coal formations 
— ee” 

The law involves certain construction, operation and maintenance 
projects to carry out the provisions directed by the Congress through 
funds supplied, on a 50-50 matching basis, by the Federal Government 
and the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 


Conservation of National Resources 


The cause of conservation made some gains this year with Public 
Law 167, the mining bill to protect surface values, leading the legisla- 
tive list. 

This law amends the act of July 31, 1947 (61 Stat. 681) and the 
mining laws to provide for multiple use of the surface of the same tracts 
of the public lands. It applies to all lands of the United States subject 
to the general mining laws including some 160,000,000 acres under the 
jurisdiction of the Department of Agriculture. Its major provisions 
are: 

1. Removes common varieties of sand, gravel, stone, pumice, pumicite 
and cinders from the purview of the United States mining laws and 
authorizes their disposal by permit or lease. 2. Specifies that subse- 
quently located mining claims can only be used for mining purposes 
and that the United States can manage and dispose of vegetable sur- 
face resources and manage other surface resources if not substantially 
in conflict with mining uses. 38. Provides procedure for determination 
of surface rights on mining claims existing at the time of enactment 
whereby the United States can acquire the right to manage and dispose 
of surface resources and manage other surface resources on such claims 
if not in conflict with mining uses if the claimant fails to establish his 
rights or waives them. 

Public Law 46. Reciprocal fire protection agreements. This law 
authorizes Departments and agencies to enter into reciprocal fire pro- 
tection agreements with other Government units, public or private or- 
ganizations, foreign governmental units and subdivisions near installa- 
tions or activities under their control or jurisdiction. In event of emer- 
gencies, it authorizes the furnishing of personnel and equipment to aid 
in extinguishing fires and saving lives and property in or near govern- 
mental subdivisions in which federal installations are located. 

Public Law 257. National Forest status for New Mexico timberlands. 
This law gives national forest status to about 13,600 acres of federal 
timberlands within the boundaries of Lincoln National Forest, New 
Mexico. These lands were acquired by the United States in 1952 from 
that state in exchange for 63,122 acres of unreserved public domain 
land in northeast New Mexico and since that time have been under 
the jurisdiction of the Department of the Interior. 

Bills still awaiting action include: S. 1871 and H. R. 5088 to promote 
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agricultural development under Title 111 of the Jones-Bankhead Tenant 
Act; S. 1876, H. R. 6125, H. R. 6168, H. R. 6216, H. R. 6222 and H. R. 
731 to assist the states in carrying out plans for forest land tree plant- 
ing and reforestation. 

We supported the general principles in favoring appropriations for 
conservation causes. An increase of $1,800,000 for handling timber sales 
which brought into the U. S. Treasury $60,000,000 in a single year was 
granted. Seven hundred thousand dollars more was appropriated for 
national forest campgrounds to accommodate the increase of twenty 
million persons in the last decade. More money with which to combat 
forest fires, to promote reforestation and range revegetation, watershed 
management, control of white pine blister rust, forest insects and 
diseases, forest research, forest roads and trails, planting, protecting 
and management, flood prevention and other purposes, all received our 
endorsement. 


An indication of the continued interest in forestry and conservation 
measures on the part of the United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners of America was shown at New Brunswick, New Jersey, this 
year. When Mettler’s Woods was saved from the foresters’ ax and the 
union gave $75,000 to buy primeval tract, the reserve has been dedicated 
as The William L. Hutcheson Forest Ecological Project, a memorial 
to the late President of the International Union. 


The Carpenters made possible the preservation of the forest through 
arrangement with the Citizens Comittee for Mettler’s Woods. An addi- 
tional $57,500 will be an endowment to maintain the forest in its un- 
spoiled state. 


Converting Saline Waters to Fresh Water Supply 


Increasing need for new supplies of fresh water have caused the 
Congress to look diligently for new sources. The water tables of the 
Southwest are constantly falling while the surface supplies if not 
dimishing, are not increasing; even in the East plentiful sources are 
becoming increasingly difficult to tap. 

Lake Mead, World’s largest artificial lake by volume created as part 
of the Hoover Dam project on the Colorado River in Northwest Arizona 
and Southeastern Nevada this year was at its lowest point since being 
filled in 1938. Denver’s reservoirs were down to 64,000 acre feet of 
water since 1934 or slightly more than % what they held in 1954. 

Only late Spring snowfalls in Oregon, Montana and Washington 
saved the Northwest from a similar shortage. Throughout the South- 
west, the annual carry over of water continues to be less and less. 
This coupled with the drought and with no prospect of greater supply 
threatens a major condition in the making. 

Dry mountain soils would encourage forest fires combined with 
decreased snowmelt run-off can cause a condition which may prove to 
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be the worst since the dust bowl] disaster in Oklahoma and throughout 
the wheatbelt in the early 1930s’. 

We encouraged in all ways enactment of Public Law 111 this year 
relating to research in the development and utilization of ocean water. 
Public Law 111 provides for the fullest cooperation by and with the 
Atomic Energy Commission and the Civil Defense Administration in 
research “to be carried on in the interest of achieving the objects of 
the program in relation to research in the development and utilization 
of saline waters.” 

Further, Public Law 111 authorizes appropriation of not more than 
$10,000,000 to carry out provisions of the Act through fiscal year 1963. 

More than fifty billion dollars have been invested by government 
and private industry in the United States within a few years for ac- 
quisition, treatment, and delivery of water. Today, a single steel mill 
utilizes five hundred million gallons of fresh water daily, enough to 
supply a medium size city. 

Approximately, half the fresh water now being used is used for 
crop irrigation which reaches only 26 million of the 46 million acres 
arable land in need of supplemental water. We recognize the keen 
problem which immediately confronts the Nation and perhaps the entire 
continent, 

At the same time, flood control continues as it has for many years 
to be the great problem in many sections of the Country. 


Water Pollution 

A system of grants to state, interstate agencies, and water pollution 
control projects would receive the benefits from a program under S. 890 
aimed at water pollution. 

Under changes made by the Fuuse Committee, the bill would estab- 
lish programs to eliminate pollution of interstate and tributary streams 
as well as underground and surface waters. Agreements among states 
and agencies would be required before federal funds would be expended. 

S. 890 passed the Senate, Report number 543, and is reported in the 
House, Report number 1446. 

The deep cuts in federal appropriations for flood control leave their 
scars in every section of the country. Preventive methods have given 
way to a few remedial programs too inadequate for great value. 


Cooperation with Nonfederal Reclamation Projects 


The Senate passed the House bill (H. R. 5881) providing federal 
cooperation with nonfederal reclamation projects as well as for partic- 
ipation by nonfederal agencies in federal reclamation projects. The 
bill H. R. 5881 remained in conference with the adjournment of Con- 
gress. 


HELLS CANYON DAM 


Testimony was presented before both the Senate and House Interior 
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Committees in support of S. 1333 and H. R. 4719, companion bills au- 
thorizing federal construction of the high multiple purpose dam at the 
Hells Canyon site. Our state federations in the Northwest and various 
international unions have been vigorously supporting this project. 

In both Houses subcommittees reported these bills favorably but no 
final action was taken by the full committee in either House. Every 
effort will be made to have these bills reported favorably as soon as the 
Congress reconvenes. 

The situation has been complicated by the action of the Federal 
Power Commission authorizing the Idaho Power Company to construct 
three small dams in the same area. These dams would not provide as 
much power, nor would they provide for irrigation, navigation and recre- 
ation benefits that would come from the multi-purpose dam. The Na- 
tional Hells Canyon Association which is supported financially by many 
of our international unions will contest this award in the courts. James 
Marr, Secretary of the Oregon State Federation of Labor, is President 
of this organization. 

The FPC decision would be voided if the Congress passes legislation 
authorizing the high dam and the President signs same. 

There is ample evidence, including the FPC examiner’s report, that 
the high dam is preferable economically to the small dams. We will 
continue our efforts to obtain favorable Congressional action. The action 
of this Administration in withdrawing support previously given this proj- 
ect by the Federal government cannot be justified. It is another example 
of the “giveaway” policy in regard to national resources being carried 
on by this Administration. 


ICE HARBOR DAM 


For several years we have urged the Congress to appropriate funds 
for the construction of Ice Harbor Dam, which is part of the Columbia 
River system. This year in the Independent Appropriations Bill, now 
Public Law 163, the sum of $1,000,000 was appropriated to start con- 
struction. The total cost is expected to reach $150,000,000. Construction 
is expected to begin by the end of the year. This dam is badly needed 
to supply power in the Northwest. We expect the remainder of the 
money to be appropriated during the next few years. 


TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE PROGRAM 


Funds for both the United Nations multi-lateral and the United 
States bilateral technical assistance programs are contained in the Mu- 
tual Security Appropriation Bill S. 2090 (Public Law 138). This year 
we succeeded in obtaining the full amount authorized for the U. N. 
funds, $24,000,000 and $127,500,000 for the U. S. program which is only 
$19,000,000 less than the full authorization. We also obtained the full 
amount, $1,500,000 authorized for the specialized Latin-American pro- 
gram. 
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We have enthusiastically supported these programs since their in- 
ception. We believe they have made a significant contribution to the 
development of the economically backward countries and to broadening 
relationships between the people of the United States and other coun- 
tries. One of the most valuable features of the program is the person- 
to-person contacts which have been established. 

In addition to pushing the appropriation for technical assistance we 
made appearances before the Senate Foreign Relations Committee and 
the Senate Foreign Affairs Committee urging still further expansion of 
these programs. In this testimony we stressed the necessity for including 
representatives of the free trade union centers of the participating coun- 
tries in both the planning and administration of projects. 


TVA APPROPRIATIONS 


Adequate funds were appropriated for the normal operating expenses 
of the Tennessee Valley Authority but efforts to obtain funds for ex- 
pansion of TVA facilities were defeated. This money was denied on 
the theory that the now famous “Dixon-Yates” contract would supply 
all additional power needed. 

After a Senatorial investigation sparked by Senators Kefauver and 
Anderson and numerous protests by many organizations, the Adminis- 
tration finally cancelled this contract, ostensibly on the ground that the 
City of Memphis was ready to build its own generating plant and the 
Dixon-Yates power would not be needed. Actually, Memphis was ready 
to make this move long before the contract was let and the reason ad- 
vanced by the Administration was simply a face-saving device. The 
Dixon-Yates contract was an ill-concealed attack on the structural in- 
tegrity of the TVA and deserved to be defeated. It was an attempt to 
find a foothold for private utilities in the Tennessee Valley which could 
well have destroyed the valuable government corporation which we have 
always supported. 

The Hoover Commission has urged that the TVA be dismembered and 
sold to private utilities. We will continue to resist all efforts in this 
direction and instead support proper legislation to strengthen the TVA 
which has so greatly improved the standard of living of people in that 
area and which was so indispensable in the development of the aluminum 
industry and the building of the atomic bomb during the war. 


INTERNAL SECURITY 


The Butler bill (S. 681), authorizing the federal government to guard 
strategic defense facilities against individuals believed to be disposed to 
commit acts of sabotage, espionage, or other subversion, was again in- 
troduced in this session of Congress. This bill is the same as S. 3428 
that passed last year by the Senate on which no action was taken in 
the House of Representatives. 
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The bill (S. 681) is open to a number of serious objections. The 
most important of these are as follows: 


1. Lack of Adequate Review Procedure. The bill includes a pro- 
vision that any individual denied access to a defense facility is en- 
titled to receive a public hearing on the charges which have been 
made against him. However, no provision is made for any appeal 
from the findings resulting from the public hearing either through 
judicial review or by a system of appeals boards. In our opinion, it 
is essential that any government policy which deprives individuals 
of employment embody an appropriate, impartial appeals procedure. 
We believe that the best solution to this problem would be the estab- 
lishment of tripartite appeal boards consisting of representatives of 
labor, management, and the public to which appeals could be made 
from the decision of the hearing tribunal. In any industrial security 
procedure, a tripartite appeals board is the only method to safeguard 
effectively the rights of persons concerned. 


2. Lack of Adequate Standards and Definitions. The bill is woe- 
fully lacking in establishing proper definitions and standards to 
guide the administration of the program. 


For example, the most critical language in the bill (Section 3a) 
states as follows: 


“The President is authorized to institute such measures and issue 
such rules and regulations as may be necessary to bar from access 
to any defense facility or facilities individuals as to whom there is 
reasonable ground to believe they may engage in sabotage, espionage, 
or other subversive acts.” 


The critical phrases in this language are “defense facility or 
facilities’ and “reasonable ground.” Section 3 (d) of the law does 
define the term “defense facility” but only to say that it ‘‘shall have 
the same meaning as it has under Title I of the Internal Security 
Act of 1950.” This law in turn simply states that a defense facility 
should mean any “facility designated and proclaimed by the Secre- 
tary of Defense.” No criteria or standards is included to guide the 
Secretary in preparing this list. The vagueness of the language is 
probably one reason why the Secretary of Defense has not yet com- 
plied with the direction in Section 5 (b) of the Internal Security Act 
of 1950 to “designate and proclaim” a list of defense facilities. 

With regard to the phrase “reasonable ground” on which the en- 
tire basis for denial cf access rests, the bill contains absolutely no 
guidance to those administering the program. Practically any minor 
defect of character could therefore become sufficient reason for de- 
priving any individual of his employment. There is no indication, for 
example, whether grounds of “suitability” are to be considered as 
well as grounds of “security.” There is no indication whether the 
criteria in this program are to be as broad and far-reaching as the 
criteria now employed in the government’s security program. It 
would be folly to approve legislation of this sort without adequate 
standards on such a crucial issue affecting basic rights of the indi- 
vidual. 


8. Lack of Procedural Safeguards. The bill states in the broad- 
est terms that “the President is authorized to institute such meas- 
ures and issue such rules and regulations as may be necessary” to 
carry out the objective in the bill. 


Under this grant of authority, it would be possible, for example, 
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for the President or his agent to prescribe rules and regulations 
governing the barring of individuals in defense plants, giving the 
foremen in the plant or other supervisory officials the responsibility 
for judging whether a person shall be summarily barred. The law 
should establish clear safeguards against gross procedural abuses 
of this kind. 


4. Denial of Access Without a Hearing. There is wide opportu- 
nity for grave abuse under the provision which allows the govern- 
ment to “bar summarily any individual from access to any defense 
facility.” Even in extreme cases, it would be preferable to provide 
for some type of preliminary hearing in which the accused can at 
least be informed of the charges against him and given an opportu- 
nity to answer them before he can be barred from any defense 
facility. 

5. Penalties Too Broadly Applied. As the bill now reads, it is a 
felony to “violate any rule, regulation or order issued pursuant to 
the Act.” Presumably, it is the purpose of this provision to insure 
compliance with a final order of disbarment. According to the lan- 
guage of the bill, however, it may be possible to apply this harsh 
penalty to non-compliance with any intermediary order or a minor 
procedural infraction of the regulations. 


While we are in accordance with the objectives of this legislation, 
we were compelled to oppose this bill in testimony before the Senate 
Judiciary Committee because it failed to provide the necessary safe- 
guards to protect individuals who may be affected by its provisions. The 
Committee did not take any action on the bill in this session. 

We believe that sound public policy requires that before such legis- 
lation is approved, an impartial commission of outstanding public-spir- 
ited citizens review the current status of internal security legislation. 
By proceding in this manner, the nation can both provide effectively 
against possible subversives and at the same time protect the individual 
liberties of its citizens. 


FARM PRICE SUPPORTS 


The fight to repeal the 1954 sliding scale farm law was successful 
in the House. H.R. 12—“to amend the Agricultural Act as amended, 
with respect to price supports for basic commodities”—passed the House 
on May 5, 1955, by a close vote (206-201). Passage was a major rebuke 
to President Eisenhower who personally appealed to the House to defeat 
the bill and retain the sliding scale. 


H.R. 12 as passed by the House provides: 


Restoration of firm 90% of parity supports for cotton, wheat, 
peanuts, rice, and corn. 


Milk and butterfat supports of at least 80% of parity. 


Expansion of fluid-milk-for-schools program from $50 million to 
$75 million per year. 


Next step in the fight to repeal the sliding scale will be hearings by 
the Senate Agriculture Committee in the next session of Congress. The 
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chance for repeal depends largely on the trend in farm income, and the 
attitude of the farmers next year. 

The American Federation of Labor is disturbed by the steady de- 
cline in farm income. From past experience it is common knowledge 
that when one group suffers, the other is equally hard hit. Mass unem- 
ployment and wage cuts result in shrinking markets and falling prices 
for the farmers. Reduction of farm income eventually means factory 
lay offs and bread lines for the city worker. 

We believe that the free enterprise economy of our country must be 
based upon a three-way balance between free farmers, free labor, and 
private industry, with each entitled to a just share of the reward of 
production. That balance is threatened today by a sizable drop in farm 
income. It appears to us that the unbalance can be corrected promptly 
and effectively by raising farm price supports from their present inade- 
quate level. 

President Meany, under date of March 7, 1955, wrote to Congress- 
man Harold D. Cooley, Chairman of the House Agricultural Committee, 
stating the attitude of the American Federation of Labor regarding 
H.R. 12 as above quoted. 


REVISION OF UNITED NATIONS CHARTER 


The statement adopted by the 1954 convention on revision of the 
United Nations Charter was sent to Senator Walter George, Chairman 
of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, and entered in the record 
of that Committee’s hearings on the question. No action was taken by 
the Committee. 


CENSUS BUREAU APPROPRIATION 


We were successful in our efforts to amend the Department of Com- 
merce Appropriation bill H. R. 6367 (Public Law 121) to secure sufficient 
funds to provide for a more complete monthly report on the census of 
the employed and the unemployed. We are hopeful government statistics 
in this field will be more thorough and reliable as a result of this in- 
creased appropriation. 


ANTI-TRUST LAWS 


Hearings have been held by the Anti-Trust Subcommittee of the 
House Judiciary Committee on the report of the Attorney General’s 
Committee to Study the Anti-Trust Laws. This report had made certain 
broad suggestions that “appropriate legislation” was desirable regarding 
union activity in areas covered by existing anti-trust laws but did not 
recommend extension of these laws to govern general union activity. 

However, the report gave an opportunity to a number of anti-union 
employers and employer associations, including the U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce and the National Association of Manufacturers, to raise once 
again the battle cry “put unions under the anti-trust laws.” 
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We presented testimony before the subcommittee reciting the history 
of union-busting activities under the anti-trust laws and our fight to 
obtain passage of the Clayton Act. We also reviewed the current scene 
and presented arguments against any new legislation. We emphasized 
that those pressing for such legislation are actually attempting to find 
a new device for curtailing or suppressing legitimate union activities. 

Chairman Celler and the members of his subcommittee gave our rep- 
resentatives a most attentive and sympathetic hearing. We do not antici- 
pate any legislation will be reported although some of the most reaction- 
ary members of the Congress have introduced bills. 


LONGSHOREMEN’S AND HARBOR WORKERS’ 
COMPENSATION ACT 


This law is far more important than its name would imply. Not 
only is this statute a workmen’s compensation law for longshoremen 
and other maritime workers, but in addition, it is the basic workmen’s 
compensation act for the District of Columbia. It also applies to em- 
ployees of Government Contractors at defense bases or on public works 
outside the United States. 

A number of bills were introduced in this session of Congress to 
amend the Longshoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ Compensation Act. 
Among them are 8.594, 8.1307, S.1308, S.3416 and S.2280. Four of the 
bills (all except S.1808) seek to amend the various standards written 


into the law relating to the levels of compensation, waiting periods, and 
number of weeks for which compensation is payable for specific injuries. 


S.1308 is directed toward certain changes in the handling of the 
reserve fund established under section 44 of the present Act. 

The benefits payable under this law are provided by private insur- 
ance or self-insurance arranged by private employers in the same man- 
ner as in any State workmen’s compensation law. The Government does 
not pay the benefits under the Longshoremen’s Act. 

In a number of respects the present law has become outmoded. Many 
of its compensation standards were geared to the wage levels prevail- 
ing when the law was last amended in 1948. In many ways the basic 
provisions in this law have fallen behind the standards which have been 
established by the various states. 

The Senate Labor and Public Welfare Committee held hearings on 
these bills and reported favorably on S.2280 with certain amendments. 
The American Federation of Labor testified before the Committee in 
support of this legislation. 

The bill (S.2280) as reported by the Committee reduced the waiting 
period from 7 to 3 days and shortened the period of protracted disability 
which must elapse before the time lost during the waiting period be- 
comes compensable, from the present 49 days to 28 days. It increased 
the ceiling on maximum weekly compensation from $35 to $50 per week, 
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and increased the floor on minimum weekly compensation from $12 to 
$18 per week. 

The bill amended the scheduled by increasing the number of weeks 
compensation is payable for a specific loss (of members of the body, 
such as hand, arm, leg, etc.) to the same levels as were fixed in the 
Act at the time of its original enactment in 1927. 

The Act is further amended to provide benefits for the occasional 
beneficiaries who are unfortunate enough not to be able to collect their 
compensation from the employers or his insurer. This new provision 
would permit use of the money in the special fund established under 
section 44 of the Longshoremen’s Act for this additional worthwhile 
purpose. The special fund is augmented for payment of $1,000 in all 
cases of death where no person is found to be entitled to compensation. 
Fines and penalties collected under the Act are paid into this fund. 

The new provision safeguards the original purposes of the fund and 
would also allow the Secretary of Labor to utilize the fund for several 
other purposes. He would be able to draw upon it to obtain needed 
rehabilitation services in cases where the individual’s needs cannot be 
met by existing facilities. The fund could also be used to provide com- 
pensation for those few employees who are unable to obtain compensa- 
tion because their employer has become bankrupt. 

Certainly in these cases, the worker should not be penalized simply 
because his employer has had the bad fortune to sustain business re- 
verses. 

The bill passed the Senate and is now pending before the House Dis- 
trict of Columbia Committee. Every effort will be made during the next 
session of Congress to secure the final enactment of this legislation. 


TERMINATION OF POSTAL SAVINGS SYSTEM 


The attack upon the Postal Savings System established many years 
years ago was renewed this year in the Congress with introduction of 
an increased number of bills, all designed either to abolish the system 
or to set up restrictions against the small thrift depositors. 

These bills included S. 1625, S. 2738, H. R. 2621, H. R. 5266, H. R. 
7798 and H. R. 7799. In addition, S. 1873, introduced by Senator Car!- 
son, former chairman, Senate Post Office and Civil Service Committee, 
would increase from $1 to $5 the minimum amount which could be ac- 
cepted for deposit. 

None of these bills made progress. In the previous Congress, hear- 
ings were held on the Bennett bill which had the support of banking 
interests. That bill was shelved. 

While there are 3,000,000 Postal Savings depositors with $2,100,000,- 
000 credited to their accounts, this amount contrasts with $232,150,000,- 
000 in other resources in the form of deposits and reserves in banks, 
savings and loan associations, savings bonds and life insurance assets. 
Postal savings in no manner deprive other savings facilities of any rela- 
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tively appreciable deposits and, therefore, are not vital in supplying 
capital which is not otherwise available from other sources. 

The Federal Government derives a modest profit from operation of 
the Postal Savings System. Practically no additional personnel is re- 
quired to sell certificates. 

So long as the Public wants this facility, it is our belief it should 
continue to have it without restrictions despite protests from the Hoover 
Commission or the bankers. 


TAXATION ON CREDIT UNIONS 


A proposal once more was advanced to levy federal taxes on the 
operations of credit unions. The Mason Bill (H. R. 43) was one of 
the earliest bills introduced during this Congress. The legislation im- 
mediately aroused customary opposition and did not advance even to 
the stage of hearings. 

The plan for such taxation undoubtedly will be revived continually 
at the instance of banking and federal savings and loan associations 
and others desiring to channel the assets of credit unions into the 
taxable category and away from cooperatives. 

(For further and more complete discussion on this general subject 
look elsewhere). 


STATES RIGHTS SLEEPER 


Congressman Howard Smith of Virginia has again introduced his 
bill (H. R. 3) which would make states rights paramount over federal 
laws where conflict exists. Two hearings were held on the bill but only 
proponents were heard. 

The effect of this bill on laws affecting picketing and other legisla- 
tion would be very dangerous and could well prove disastrous. 

We have been assured by the Chairman of the Subcommittee, Con- 
gressman Walter of Pennsylvania that if any further action is taken 
the A. F. of L. will be afforded ample opportunity to testify against 
this bill. It is probable the bill will never get out of committee. 

See legislation in the states. 


LANHAM ACT AND THE UNION LABEL 


A number of measures affecting trade-marks started through the 
legislative process during the year, including: 

H.R. 540, H.R. 6109, H.R. 7734, HJ. Res. 3, S. Res. 92, S. 215 and 
S. 270. 

Our Unions which function through the Label Trades Department 
has a special interest in legislation in this field affecting products mov- 
ing in commerce as it affects use of the Label. 


ALIEN ASSETS AND AMERICAN JOBS 


The plan of Senator Dirksen and others to restore some half billion 
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dollars in seized former enemy alien patents and assets failed to advance 
in the Congress this year althouzh and customary number of bills on 
this subject were introduced. These bills included: S. 854, S. 995, H.R. 
3242 and H.R. 3608. 

An attempt in 1954 to transfer these properties to owners of record 
failed when our amendment was proposed by Senator Kilgore to block 
such restoration until the Congress was firmly convinced after full in- 
quiry that such owners did not “directly or indirectly, after 1933 (A) 
use, or participate in or benefit from or permit the use of, slave labor, 
or (B) use, or participate in or benefit from or permit the use of, pris- 
oners of war, political prisoners, civilian population, hostages, or others 
for medical or biological or similar experimentation, or (C) utilize any 
product, service, facility, or agency which used, or participated in or 
benefited from or permitted the use of, slave labor, or such medical, bio- 
logical, or similar experimentation.” 

This year, Senator Olin Johnston of South Carolina was designated 
Subcommittee Chairman to decide the issue for the full Judiciary Com- 
mittee, but no action was taken and no hearings were held on: S. 854, 
S. 995, S. 1147, S. 1405, S. 2226, S. 2227. 

Our interest lies primarily with the members of our unions which 
have organized in various plants still under the domination of the Of- 
fice of Alien Property. These include the General Aniline and Film Cor- 
poration, the Spur Distributing Company and others where our ma- 
chinists, chemical workers, and teamsters and others are employed. 

Until the Congress determines whether the proceeds from the sale of 
such properties will go to the rightful owners, we believe that the jobs 
of our members must be made secure. 

In the final weeks of the first session of the 84th Congress, a House 
Foreign Affairs Subcommittee of which Representative Brooks Hays is 
Chairman sat briefly to decide what should be done with two resolutions 
in that Committee and which had attracted little notice. A Subcom- 
mittee promptly voted to take no action on the premise that it was the 
jurisdiction of another Committee notably Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce to deal with such matters in the House; but, where no activity 
was shown in the first session. 

The entire alien property situation is reminiscent of the days fol- 
lowing World War I when heavily financed lobbying was carried on 
to gain control of these properties. Thomas W. Miller, Alien Property 
Custodian in the Harding Administration was convicted of accepting 
large bribes to permit the return of German properties. 

Disclosure of facts to get legislation through now to control these 
assets may come to the surface before long. 

In June, the District Court of Appeals upheld a lower court decision 
dismissing with prejudice the Interhandel Claims on General Aniline 
and Film. 

The Administration’s plan in S. 2227 and H.R. 6730 sets forth a com- 
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prehensive plan for all vested assets. It took many months to get all 
agencies to agree on its provision. Next session the plan can be ex- 
pected to gain approval in the main. 

The Federal Government collected more than $11,000,000 during the 
first six months of 1955 on income and sales of former enemy property 


seized during World War II. 


THE BRICKER AMENDMENT 


This year, the Bricker Constitutional Amendment to limit the treaty 
making powers of the Chief Executive was approved by a Senate Ju- 
diciary Subcommittee 3-2. It failed to advance further although the 
President was represented as having concurred in the general intent of 
the legislation designed to submit to the respective states an amend- 
ment to the Constitution. 

The Bricker Amendment became an issue in the 82nd Congress when 
S. J. Res. 130 was reported from Committee but too late to draw much 
public reaction. 

Again, in the first session of the 83rd Congress a similar resolution 
(S. J. Res. 1) was presented by Senator Bricker and 63 other Senators, 
the resolution being reported, 9 for, 5 against, and 1 not voting. 

The measure was never voted on by the Senate, the George substi- 
tute being legislation before the Senate. 


We continued our opposition to the Bricker Amendment and pre- 


sented additional views and facts in support of our position in defense 
of the International Labor Organization of which much of the purpose 
of the Bricker Amendment appears to be directed against rather than at. 

The case of Maria Jeritza Seery, an opera singer, will present the 
U. S. Supreme Court with the constitutional issue involving executive 
agreements. This case arose from the Army’s use in 1945 of the Aus- 
trian singer’s property. 

Should notice be taken of the constitutional issue involved, this will 
be the courts first opportunity to rule on binding legislation of such 
agreements. 


(Further discussion of International Affairs will be found elsewhere). 


EQUAL RIGHTS AMENDMENT 


No action of any sort was taken by either House of the Congress on 
the controversial “Equal Rights Amendment” during this past session. 
The chief proponents of this proposal, the National Woman’s Party, 
are continuing their intensive efforts to get action. They received a big 
setback when Secretary of Labor Mitchell wrote a letter to the National 
Council of Catholic Women stating that the Department of Laber was 
still opposed to passage of the Amendment because of the unsettling 
effect its passage would have on state legislation. He wrote the letter 
to counteract an article published in the National Woman’s Party maga- 
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zine “Equal Rights” which stated the Labor Department had withdrawn 
its opposition. 


SECURITIES AND EXCHANGE LAW 


We testified in favor of H. R. 5701, (Bennett, Mich.) to tighten up 
the provisions of the Securities and Exchange Law and protect small 
investors. At the present time flotations of stock by companies whose 
total capital is less than $300,000 do not fully come under the provisions 
of the law. Investors in such stock do not have the full legal redress 
of those buying stocks in larger corporations. Unscrupulous promoters 
have been fleecing small investors in some “penny stock” promotions in 
uranium and oil issues. The House Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee is continuing hearings on this question. 


WIRETAPPING 


There were five bills on wiretapping introduced during the last Con- 
gress in the House. None of these bills met the basic point of view of 
the A. F. L. The bills were: H. R. 762, H. R. 867, H. R. 4513, H. R. 
4728 and H. R. 5096. We urged the subcommittee to draft a new bill 
which would embody the following principles: 


1. Congress should outlaw all wiretapping except in cases involving 
the national security. 


Wiretapping should be permitted only in cases involving the na- 
tional security and only after a federal judge has given a spe- 
cific grant of authority to a federal law enforcement agency. 


Information obtained as a result of past wiretapping should not 
be admissible as evidence in court. 


A subcommittee of the House Judiciary Committee drafted a new bill 
which conforms closely to our suggestions. It was recommended favor- 
ably to the full committee. No action was taken by the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, but it is expected the new bill will be the first item of business 
on the Committee Calendar when the Congress reconvenes in January. 
The Administration is still endeavoring to obtain legislation which 
would permit wiretapping at the discretion of the Attorney General and 
also legalize use of evidence heretofore obtained. We will continue our 
efforts to obtain a bill which will protect the rights of the people and 
put a stop to the indiscriminate wiretapping now being used in many 
areas. 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR BUDGET 


The trend toward curtailing appropriations for the Department of 
Labor was slowed down this year. Instead, the Department received 
nearly 25.5 million dollars more than for the preceding fiscal year. In- 
cluded in the increase were funds for grants-in-aid to the states for 
unemployment compensation benefits, etc. 
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Not including the Mexican farm labor program and the supplemental 
amounts, this represented a rise of $1,600,000 for administrative ex- 
penses. The Department’s over-all appropriation totaled 418.3 million 
dollars. 

More funds were allowed the Office of the Secretary for these pur- 
poses: The program in international labor affairs, to remove restrictions 
against hiring older employes, a program on skills in the work force. 

Increases went to the Bureau of Apprenticeship, $50,000; Bureau 
of Employes’ Compensation, $144,500 for claims investigations; Bureau 
of Employment Security, $228,750, for handling unemployment com- 
pensation for federal employes; Bureau of Labor Standards, $82,500, 
promoting hiring of the handicapped and expansion of workmen’s com- 
pensation standards; Bureau of Labor Statistics, $715,000 for data on 
employment, hours and overtime, statistics on labor turnover, revision 
of the Occupational Outlook Handbook and information on the work 
force and unemployment, Bureau of Veterans’ Reemployment Rights, 
$60,500 for field operations expansion; Wage-Hour, $45,500 for two 
new industry committees for wage-hour programs in Puerto Rico and 
the Virgin Islands; Office of the Solicitor, $32,900 for more enforce- 
ment of standards in federal construction program and prevailing wage 
data and for employes compensation appeals. 

(Labor Department appropriation is mentioned elsewhere). 


Supplement To Labor Department Appropriations 


Following the passage of the $1.00 amendment to the Minimum Wage 
Law (S. 2168—Public Law 381) the Congress appropriated another 
$1,500,000 for administration of the Fair Labor Standards Act and an 
additional $250,000 to the Solicitor’s office for handling litigation aris- 
ing from the new law. Part of the Department’s justification for the 
additional funds was the need for money to administer the new section 
dealing with Puerto Rico. 


LIBRARY SERVICES IN RURAL REGIONS 


Under a system of matching funds, the states would receive allot- 
ments of $40,000 each for inaugurating federal aid to library services in 
rural areas. H.R. 2840 also provides that, based upon rural population, 
further allotments would be made. H.R. 2840 was reported, report No. 
1587, by the House. 

The need for such facilities has long been felt and knows. Our own 
support and most of that from other sources came from urban centers 
where libraries already are doing a worthwhile job. It is estimated it 
takes $1.50 per capita to render minimum library services. 


PATENT AND TRADEMARK FEE INCREASES 


A great volume of patents in the course of a given year are granted 
to members of Organized Labor. Many patents approximating 60 per 
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cent of the total are assigned to corporate entities for one reason or 
another during the average 3% years in which the patent may be pend- 
ing. 

Today’s filing fee is $30. This would be increased to $50 and the 
average $60 total cost for fees and claims sheets would rise above $100 
as a minimum in event H.R. 7416 introduced by House Judiciary Chair- 
man Celler is enacted. The new receipts under the proposed law would 
increase the revenues of the U. S. Patent Office some $3,000,000 yearly. 

This bill was reported from Committee in 1955, but remained in the 
Rules Committee as the session ended. The bill involved, in effect, dis- 
tinguishing between whether the Patent Office is a service bureau and 
deserves a degree of subsidy as is granted agriculture and other sec- 
tions of the population, or whether it should be put squarely upon a 
“business basis” and made to pay its way at all costs. The same issue 
has been raised at times in the postal system and decided some years 
ago in the Kelley doctrine in favor of service first. 

Involved in this legislation is potential impairment of inventiveness 
incentive which is one of the wellsprings in our free enterprise system. 

Even now, inventiveness, through the more than three years of delay 
in receiving patent rights, frequently becomes discouraged with the re- 
sult that rights are transferred to those financially able to carry 
through. Others who, lacking the means of manufacturing and market- 
ing their devices find they are compelled to seek assistance by as much 
as 50 per cent of proceeds from the fruits of their patents. 

Frequently, exhaustive claims must be made to establish patentability 
rights through anticipating objections which might be thrown up against 
patent grants. The more complete is the explanation of the patent 
claim, the more costly to the prospective patentee. 

Ingenuity has played a great part in developing an economic way of 
life. The saving of three million dollars appears to be a high price for 
the Nation to pay while denying itself the benefit of potential products 
and methods which it might otherwise have. 

The Senate Rules and Administration Committee approved a request 
from the Judiciary Committee for $50,000 with which, under S. Res. 92, 
to inquire into the operations of the U. S. Patent Office where applica- 
tions have piled high and long delays are encountered while “leaks” 
with relation to inventions result because of lack of appropriations. 
Difficulties confronting individual inventors today are greater than ever 
before. These hearings opened in mid-October. 


SMALL BUSINESS 


Public Law 268 made a number of changes in the enabling act cre- 
ating the Small Business Administration, successor to previous agencies 
designed to assist in gaining access to adequate capital and to obtain 
a fair share of government procurement. 


The broad power of the previous agency, the Small Defense Plants 
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Administration, and the disaster loan powers of the former Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation have been vested in SBA which now has a 
greatly enlarged range of operations. 

SBA has formulated the definition for small business. Unless small 
business is successfully identified, the benefits designed for small firms 
could actually be obtained by companies which the Congress intended to 
exclude. For loan purposes $250,000 is the dividing line. For procure- 
ment, the number of employes is 500 and for a manufacturing firm 250 
is automatically small while a firm over 750 is automatically large. Any 
firm in between, its size depends upon the type of industry and so on, 
as to whether it is small or large. 


STATUS OF THE “MILLIONAIRES AMENDMENT” 


The campaign which has been carried on for some years to amend 
the Constitution of the United States to bring a limitation upon income 
taxes assumed new aspects during the year. 

Whereas in the past the promoters of this campaign have attempted 
in the respective legislatures to force a constitutional convention lead- 
ing to the submission to the respective states of the tax limitation, the 
campaign has shifted to the national front. Hearings by the Judiciary 
Committee last year on S. J. Res. 23 resulted in no further action in 
Congress, but plans got under way in various quarters to prepare the 
ground work for reduction of income taxes on the legislative basis. 
Part of this campaign took the form of a secularization, “Organization 
to Repeal Federal Income Taxes, Inc.” which group did abolish such 
taxes completely. The National Association of Manufacturers has gone 
on record for a 85% tax limitation. The United States Chamber of 
Commerce varies its campaign by commanding a 25% reduction in fed- 
eral spending. 

Admiral William H. Standley, retired, director, with offices in Los 
Angeles and other associated with him, this year asked President Meany 
to record his support of the purposes of the “Organization to Repeal 
Federal Income Taxes, Inc.” 

In reply, President Meany said in part: 

“American Labor is proud to bear its legitimate taxation burdens 
as its share of the cost of Government and the defense of this Na- 
tion against the dangers from within and from without. The only 


fair arrangement is for our citizens in proportion to their incomes 
to bear this expense. 


“It is quite clear that if one type of taxation is to be abolished 
some other tax means must be found. With repeal of income taxes, 
whether at the Federal or Local levels, the only result will be more 
and heavier taxes on the consumer at retail outlets or in the form 
of processing taxes on the essentials of life. 


“The American Federation of Labor through its affiliates has con- 
sistently opposed imposition of a limitation on taxes through a pro- 
posed amendment to the United States Constitution, as I assume you 
already know. 
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“This year’s collection of Federal Income Taxes has amounted 
to some sixty-four billion dollars. There could be no greater dis- 
lodgment of the fiscal structure of the United States Government 
than suddenly to remove all personal and income tax liability. 


“The young men of this Nation under the Selective Service Sys- 
tem are obligated without limitation to make great sacrifices in the 
defense of this Nation even to the extreme if need be. There is no 
limitation upon their obligation. I find nothing wrong in the re- 
mainder of us standing ready to match such sacrifice as best we can 
gauged in worldly goods.” 

The Millionaires Amendment proponents lost ground steadily in many 
States. Revocation of resolutions of support were successful to the point 
that a net of only 15 States remained from a high mark of 30 to convene 
a Constitutional Convention. 

The new approach, State by State, involved language similar to the 
O’Neill Resolution (No. 25) passed by the legislatures this year in IIli- 
nois. Section 2 of the O’Neill Resolution provides, “The act of proposal, 
concurrence in a proposal, or ratification of an amendment shall not be 
revocable.” 

This section is designed to prevent subsequent legislation recalling 
legislative support for the Millionaires Amendment. 

Illinois, South Dakota, Texas and Georgia have approved a similar 
resolution. In Wisconsin, Indiana, Washington and California it has been 
approved by one House and is pending in Pennsylvania, Missouri, Ala- 
bama, Michigan, Ohio and Oregon. 


(Additional report on taxation under title of ‘‘Taxes.’’) 


DAYTON PREPAID ENVELOPE PLANT 


One of the first House bills introduced this year was H.R. 173 by 
Rees of Kansas. This bill is a follow-up to H.R. 573, H.R. 2688, and 
H.R. 4786 of the preceding Congress, all designed to take work from 
the Post Office Department Envelope manufacturing facilities in Dayton, 
Ohio. 

This plant is wholly A. F. of L.-organized with excellent Labor- 
management relations and is represented by a large federal Labor 
union. 

This year the bill did not advance even to the hearing stage; and, 
presented no further threat to the jobs of our members, whereas last 
year it did get as far as the House Rules Committee where it was pigeon- 
holed. 


ALASKA-HAWAII STATEHOOD SCUTTLED 


Once more, after nearly a score of efforts to bring about statehood 
for the citizens of Alaska and Hawaii, the proposal was killed for the 
remainder of the present Congress or through 1956. 

The President said he was concerned lest the Department of Defense 
not have reserved to the federal government sufficient areas for maneu- 
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vering against an enemy under statehood in Alaska. The Department of 
the Interior has its own ideas for setting down conditions for state- 
hood. 

Others came up with a plan for commonwealth status as a way 
stop en route to full-fledged statehood. 

The House which last year found ways of denying statehood because 
the Senate had tied together both territories in one package, this year 
blocked passage when the two were in one package. Members of both 
parties accused the other of having much to do to defeat of statehood. 
In the long run, both parties were right, each in accusing the other. 


RECOGNITION OF MIAMI HOTEL STRIKERS 


Our National Legislative Committee assisted our Hotel and Restau- 
rant Employes and Bartenders International Union in emphasizing the 
importance of the Miami and Miami Beach hotel strike to the entire 
Labor movement. 


Through contacts with members of the Congress and otherwise, our 
Legislative Committee and the Union’s representatives, the lawmakers 
were properly briefed on the strike, its reasons, purposes and goals. 
The importance of assumption of jurisdiction over this dispute by the 
National Labor Relations Board has been stressed at every turn. 


Florida has no labor relations law. Unless the NLRB steps in, there 
appears to be no way in which to demonstrate that the Hotel Employes 


Union in fact includes a majority of employes in the dispute. An election 
among employes concerned is the prescribed manner for such deter- 
mination. 


Florida courts, in this dispute, have issued 21 injunctions against 
picketing. The temporary injunction was issued by the Florida Supreme 
Court which went into summer recess without deciding the constitution- 
ality of the law under which the injunctions were issued. A Circuit 
Court judge in Dade County has called the law unconstitutional. 


President Meany discussed this entire issue at the 1955 Convention 
of the New York State Federation of Labor. Senator Douglas of Illinois 
has called upon the NLRB to take jurisdiction while Senator Lehman 
and others have explained the reasons for the strike. 


In the final days of Congress, and three months after the strike 
started, NLRB, after much prodding, ordered oral argument to decide 
whether it would assume jurisdiction. Some weeks later, the Board an- 
nounced that by a 3-2 vote it will continue its two-year old policy of 
staying out of cases in the hotel industry. 

Among the first unions to cancel convention plans for Miami is the 
American Federation of Government Employes. President Campbell said 
refusal of the Florida hotels to bargain with their employes led to his 
decision. 

We will continue our endeavors to aid in this fight. 
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CANAL ZONE 


Panama-United States Treaty 


The new Treaty between the Republic of Panama and the United 
States was the main concern of all emp!oyees on the Canal Zone since 
the last Executive Council Report. The negotiations were begun in 
September 1953 at the request of Panama. On January 25, 1955 the 
Treaty and an accompanying Memorandum of Understandings were 
signed by both countries. However, it was not until May 9 that the 
Department of State sent the Treaty and the Memorandum to the Senate 
for its advice and consent to ratification. Hearings were held on July 15 
and 18 at which time our position was made known. The Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee on July 26, recommended, that the Senate advise 
and consent to ratification be given. The Senate, on July 29, concurred 
with the committee by a vote of 72 to 14. 

The major area of concern was the broad language used in the docu- 
ments. The Senate Foreign Relations Committee was asked to spell 
out its intent so that there could be no chance for misinterpretation. 
The Committee stated it was particularly concerned whether American 
employees would be adversely affected by the proposed single wage 
scale to be adopted by future legislation. The administration has not 
completed its survey of all positions in the Canal Zone preparatory to 
adopting the single wage scale. However, the Committee stated it 
attached great importance to the necessity of keeping the interests of 
all United States citizens in mind during this survey and of avoiding 
any formula which would adversely affect them. 

A second area of concern was who would be required to bear the 
additional expense which will be an outgrowth of the documents. 

The State Department testified that this could be established at the 
time the necessary legislation to implement the documents was under 
study. Inasmuch as they felt the Treaty was equitable, it should not be 
held up until the cost distribution was agreed to. 

A third area was the abandonment of the Panama Railroad. The 
State Department stated that the Treaty has nothing whatsoever to do 
with the question whether the railroad shall be continued or discontinued. 
The discontinuance of the railroad and the construction of a highway 
in its place would require legislative action by Congress. 

A fourth area was the termination of manufacturing and processing 
of goods for sale to, or consumption by, individuals, now being carried on 
by the Panama Canal Company. The Committee felt there were sufficient 
safeguards in the documents as the final decision as to cessation of such 
activities was one exclusively for the United States. 

The legislation necessary to implement these documents has not 
been approved for release by the Bureau of the Budget. When the 
legislation is under study by the Congress in the next session, it will 
require the closest of attention to protect the full interest of the United 
States citizens employed on the Canal Zone. 
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Appropriations 
Department of Commerce and Related Agencies Appropriation 
for 1956. Public Law 121, 84th Congress 

The reorganization of the House and Senate Appropriation Committees 
transferred the Canal Zone Government and the Panama Canal Company 
from the Department of Army Civil Functions subcommittees, where 
it has been for many years, to the Department of Commerce and Related 
Agencies subcommittees. 

The Department of Commerce and Related Agencies subcommittee 
was asked to appropriate sufficient moneys to keep the Company-Govern- 
ment operating, but to make no change until the results of the Treaty 
negotiations were final, except to restore free kindergartens to the 
Canal Zone and prohibit the abandonment of the Panama railroad until 
a legislative committee studied and made recommendations on the issue. 
The House and Senate agreed to our position, and H. R. 6367 became 
Public Law 121. 


Second Supplemental Appropriations for 1955—Public Law 24 


The funds necessary to supply home leave travel, authorized by 
Public Law 737, 83rd Congress for the Canal Zone Government em- 
ployees, were covered in Public Law 24. However, considerable dis- 
cussion was had as to the charges made by the Panama Line for such 
travel. The Committee agreed with our position that wherever possible, 
the Panama Line should be used for such home leave travel. This was 
modified by Public Law 121 to the extent that the General Accounting 
Office is authorized to set the charges the Panama Line can make. 


The Defense Department Appropriations for 1956—Public Law 157 


Section 610 authorizes the payment of 25% increment to United 
States citizens on the Canal Zone employed by the Department of De- 
fense agencies. The language of this section must be in the Department 
of Defense Appropriations to insure that this increment is paid. 


The Department of Labor, Health, Education and Welfare 
Appropriations for 1956. H. R. 5046 


The bill as reported by the House contained a proviso to prohibit 
the payment of unemployment insurance to any Federal employee who 
voluntarily severs his or her employment with the Government. It was 
necessary to protest this section and it was stricken from the bill in 
conference. 


Pay Increases 


Canal Zone Postal Employees—Public Law 68, 84th Congress 


Section 804 of this law authorizes and directs the Governor of the 
Canal Zone to adopt provisions of this law for postal employees of the 
Canal Zone Government. This guarantees the Canal Zone postal em- 
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ployees the same treatment afforded the employees of the U. S. Postal 
Field Service. (See Fed. Empl. Legis.). 


Classification Act Pay Increase—Public Law 94, 84th Congress 


This salary increase is applicable to all employees on the Canal Zone. 
It was necessary, however, to enact the language of Section 8 so that 
it would be applicable to employees of the Panama Canal Company 
(See Fed. Empl. Legis.). 
Police and Firemen Pay Increase—Public Law 244 

The Canal Zone Police and Firemen will receive a 742% pay in- 
crease as a result of enactment of Public Law 244. (See D. C. Police 
and Firemen). 


Teachers Pay Increase—Public Law 243 


The Canal Zone school system employees will receive the pay in- 
crease authorized by Public Law 248. (See D. C. Teachers). 


Panama Railroad Abandonment 


The Panama Canal Company by administrative decision started the 
procedure of replacing the Panama Railroad with a highway entirely 
within the Canal Zone. As the result of our protests, the House and 
Senate Appropriation Committees withheld all funds to purchase auto- 
motive equipment to be used for the replacement and notified the Com- 
pany that no further action toward the abandonment should be taken 
until a Legislative Committee of Congress reviewed the situation and 
gave its approval. 

Preliminary hearings were held before the House Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries Committee on June 17. At these hearings, the Company 
was told that no further steps should be taken toward the abandonment 
until the Committee completed its study. A subcommittee was appointed 
who will hold hearings on the Canal Zone about the first of December. 


Truck Driver Downgrading 


By administrative action the Company notified the United States 
citizens employed as truck drivers that its policy of paying the locality 
rates of pay would apply to their positions on March 6, 1955. After 
that date the position of truck driver, heavy, would be rerated from 
$2.41 per hour to the locality wage rate ranging from 78 cents to $1.05 
per hour. However, because several employees were included in this 
change, the higher rate of $2.41 per hour would prevail for them for 1 
year. Should they desire to continue in the position of truck driver 
after the 1 year period, they would be paid according to the locality 
wage rate. 

An appeal was made to the Civil Service Commission under section 
14 of the Veterans’ Preference Act of 1944 as amended. The Appeals 
Examining Office recommended that the employees be restored to the 
position, grade, rank and compensation from which reduced retroactively 
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to March 6, 1955. The Company has appealed this recommendation 
which is now being processed. 


Prohibiting the hiring of subversives and persons believing in the right 
to strike against the Government—Public Law 330 


During the hearings before the House Post Office and Civil Service 
subcommittee, it was brought out that this Act applied to all aliens 
employed by the United States on the Canal Zone. 


Overseas Personne] Leave Act—H. R. 3820 and H. R. 5843 


This legislation seeks to amend the Annual and Sick Leave Act of 
1951 as it applies to Federal Employees in overseas areas. In effect, 
it would reduce the maximum allowable annual leave accumulation from 
45 days to 30. It would also authorize up to 1 week of home leave for 
every 4 months service overseas to be taken within the United States 
after serving at least 2 years in an overseas area. 


Hearings were held before a subcommittee of the House Post Office 
and Civil Service committee at which time objection was made to the 
reduction of annual leave accumulations and the administrative appli- 
cation of the amount of home leave to be granted. 


Further committee study will be given the legislation. 


Fringe Benefit Study—H. R. 7645 and H. R. 7697 


H. R. 7645 and H. R. 7697 are bills to replace H. R. 9429 and H. R. 
9433 of the last Congress. 


The hearings on H. R. 9429 and H. R. 9433 and other bills to amend 
the Canal Zone Code were reported in last year’s Report to the Ex- 
ecutive Council (page 145 Report of Proceedings of the 73rd Conven- 
tion). The Committee report as a result of these hearings has not been 
released by the House Merchant Marine and Fisheries Committee. It 
was considered advantageous to withhold all action on amendments to 
the Canal Zone Code until the results of the new Treaty with the 
Republic of Panama was known. It is expected the Panama Canal 
subcommittee of the Merchant Marine and Fisheries Committee will 
study all phases of the Fringe Benefit issue when they are on the Zone 
this Fall. Further hearings are expected on these bills and action should 
be taken early in the next session of Congress. 


Panama Railroad Employees’ Overtime—H. R. 7680 


H. R. 7680 was introduced to set aside the statute of limitation so 
that the employees of the Panama Railroad can take their claim for 
back overtime to the Court of Claims. The employees of The Panama 
Canal were allowed this overtime, but it was denied the employees of 
the Panama Railroad. Action on this bill should be taken early in the 
next session of Congress, 
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Technical Engineers Licensing Bill—H. R. 7811 





H. R. 7811 was introduced in the last week of Congres#f to amend the 
Canal Zone Code to allow the licensing of Technical Efgineers. This 
legislation will bring the Canal Zone engineers in line with those in 
the 48 States and the District of Columbia. It is expected that favorable 
agency reports will be received before the next session convenes in 
January and early consideration can be given to the bill. 


Mr. Howard Munro, Legislative Representative for the Canal Zone 
Central Labor Union was present in Washington during the first session 
of the 84th Congress and rendered exceptionally good service. 

He received full cooperation from us and all affi.iated organizations. 


(See “Government Employes” for further discussion of related sub- 
jects). 


STATE LEGISLATIVE ACTIVITIES 


Practically all of the state legislatures were in session this year. 
While some improvements were made in workmen’s compensation and 
unemployment compensation laws, the net gains do not warrant the en- 
thusiastic claims made in some quarters. that labor made unprecedented 
gains. 

Reactionary employer organizations were again busy trying to pass 
crippling labor legislation, particularly mis-named “right-to-work” leg- 
islation, more accurately known as “right-to-wreck” laws. A new anti- 
labor proposal—bills in various legislatures to prohibit political con- 
tributions by labor unions—made its appearance in several states. (De- 
velopments in the several states on these measures are detailed below). 


Our State Federations were very alert and active and are to be com- 
mended for beating off these attacks in nearly every instance. How- 
ever, no progress was made in repealing vicious laws now on the statute 
books, 

There is ample evidence that large funds are being raised to push 
various anti-labor legislation proponents in both the Congress and the 
state legislatures. It behooves all our State Federations to remain con- 
stantly vigilant. 

The National Legislative Committee was able to render some assist- 
ance to several states in analyzing bills and supplying materials. One 
pamphlet, “The Right-To-Wreck” received the widest circulation of any 
A. F. of L. pamphlet in recent years. Several international unions and 
State Federations also prepared and circulated valuable material. 

The State Federations are cooperating with the National Legislative 
Committee by furnishing it copies of bills, laws, and public relations 
materials on subjects of general interest to the labor movement. A val- 
uable set of reference material is being accumulated. If the State Fed- 
erations continue this practice, the National Legislative Committee can 
be of even greater service to them in the future. 
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Anti-Discrimination Laws 

Fair employment laws were enacted in Michigan and Minnesota, pro- 
viding for mandatory compliance. This makes 10 States and Alaska 
having such mandatory acts: Connecticut, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
Minnesota, New Jersey, New Mexico, New York, Rhode Island and 
Washington. Four more States—Colorado, Indiana, Kansas and Wis- 
consin—have laws of the voluntary type, relying on education and 
persuasion. A resolution (SCR-15) was adopted in Iowa, directing the 
Governor to appoint a committee to study discrimination in that State. 
(Further remarks on this subject are included elsewhere). 

















Minimum Wage Laws 





Three new minimum wage laws were enacted in the States of Idaho, 
New Mexico and Wyoming, calling for a statutory minimum of 75 cents 
per hour, with a 50 cent minimum for “service employees,” e.g., in res- 
taurants, laundries, hotels, gas stations and bakeries in the State of 
New Mexico. Existing minimum wage standards in Alaska, Hawaii, 
Nevada, New Hampshire and Massachusetts were strengthened, espe- 
cially by raising the minimum wage rates set by law. Alaska from $18 
a week to $1.25 per hour; Hawaii from 65 and 55 cents to 75 cents in 
city and county of Honolulu, 65 cents elsewhere; Nevada from 75 cents 
an hour, and $5.00 a day for learners—for all females—to 87.5 cents an 
hour if 18 years of age and over, and $5.50 a day for learners and 75 
cents an hour if under 18 and $5.00 a day for learners; New Hampshire 
from 45-60 cents to 65-75 cents, according to occupations; Massachu- 
setts from 75 cents to 90 cents statutory minimum per hour, provided 
that wage boards may establish a minimum wage for any occupation 
at not less than 75 cents rather than 65 cents, and for “service em- 
ployees” the minimum has been increased from 50 cents to 55 cents. Of 
the 33 jurisdictions with minimum wage laws, 11 apply to men as well 
as women. The three new laws enacted this year and the Alaska law 
as changed this year all apply to men. 


























Workmen’s Compensation 





The data below indicates improvements made by States in their 
workmen’s compensation laws. Benefits were raised in 33 States, Alaska 
and Hawaii. In more than half of these (19 States and Hawaii), the 
level of benefits was raised for all major types of disability and for 
death. In the States of California, Illinois, Minnesota, Nevada, Ohio, 
Utah and Hawaii, the maximum weekly benefits for temporary total 
disability were raised to $40 or more, making a total of 18 States now 
providing benefits at this rate. Florida established a second-injury fund, 
thus leaving only five States not having second-injury funds or equiva- 
lent arrangements. 











Alaska—Temporary total disability raised from $75 to $100 weekly 
maximum. Medical benefits limit extended from 2 years to 4 years. 
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Total benefits of any kind for death and/or any one injury, maximum 
of $25,000 removed. 

Arizona—Weekly maximum benefits for disability or death from oc- 
cupational disease increased from $25 to $40; total maximum from 
$5,000 to $7,500; medical benefits from $500 to $1,000 maximum, and 
funeral expenses from $150 to $300 maximum. 

California—Raised maximum weekly benefits for temporary total 
disability from $35 to $40 and permanent disability benefits from $30 
to $35. Total maximum death benefits for widow and dependent chil- 
dren increased from $8,750 to $12,500; and from $7,000 to $10,000 total 
maximum in other total dependency cases; similar increases for partial 
dependents. 

Colorado—Funeral expenses (death from accident or from occupa- 
tional disease) raised from $150 to $350 maximum. Total disability or 
death from occupational disease other than asbestosis and _ silicosis 
raised from $9,311.75 to $9,859.50 maximum. Facial disfigurement (in 
addition to benefits otherwise payable) raised from $500 to $1,000 maxi- 
mum. Death benefits increased from $29.75 to $31.50 weekly maximum 
and total maximum from $9,311.75 to $9,859.50. Maximum weekly for 
temporary total disability increased from $29.75 to $31.50; temporary 
partial increased from $29.75 to $31.50 weekly and total maximum 
raised from $3,867.50 to $4,095; permanent partial weekly maximum 
raised from $29.75 to $31.50 and total maximum from $7,735 to $8,190. 
Permanent total disability, lump sum award, increased from $9,311.75 
to $9,859.50 maximum. 

Connecticut—Death benefits for widows extended from 780 weeks to 
death or until remarriage. 

Delaware—Weekly maximum death benefits for widow and 4 or more 
children (by raising percentage of wages from 60% to 80% and rais- 
ing from $50 to $75 a week the maximum wages on which benefits are 
based); extended benefit period from 312 to 400 weeks. Funeral ex- 
penses raised from $300 to $700 maximum. All disability from 60% to 
6624 percent of wages and from $30 to $35 weekly maximum. Extended 
benefit periods for certain schedule injuries. 

Florida—Benefit period for permanent total disability extended from 
700 weeks to period of disability. Second-injury fund established to pay 
benefits in certain cases of permanent disability or death, resulting 
from a second injury following a previous injury or impairment. 

Georgia—Raised death benefits from $20.40 to $25.50 weekly maxi- 
mum (85% of benefits for total disability) and increased maximum 
benefit period from 300 to 400 weeks from date of injury. Raised total 
disability benefits from 50% to 60% of average weekly wages; from $24 
to $30 weekly maximum; from $8,400 to $10,000 total maximum, and 
from 350 to 400 weeks maximum benefit period. Schedule injuries— 
from 50% to 60% of average weekly wages; from $24 to $30 weekly 
maximum, and increased benefit periods for certain schedule injuries. 
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Non-schedule partial disability raised from 50% to 60% of difference 
in average weekly wages before and after injury; from $15 to $20 
weekly maximum; from $5,000 to $6,000 total maximum and increased 
maximum benefit period from 300 to 350 weeks. Medical benefits raised 
from $750 to $1,500 maximum and funeral expenses from $225 to $350 
maximum. 

Idaho—In second injuries, provided benefits in cases of loss of use of 
certain members, where benefits formerly limited to loss of member. 

Illinois—Raised benefits for death, permanent total and temporary 
total disability from $38 to $40 weekly maximum and total maximum 
from $10,750 to $12,000. Raised partial disability from $38 to $40 weekly 
maximum. Schedule injuries—from $38 to $40 weekly maximum and 
increased benefit period in certain cases. Raised benefits for occupa- 
tional diesases same as indicated above. 

Indiana—Raised benefits for death or disability from $10,000 to 
$12,500 total maximum and weekly maximum from $30 to $33. Funeral 
expenses increased from $300 to $500 maximum. Schedule injuries 
(workmen’s compensation act)—added benefits for a healing period for 
certain schedule injuries, mostly involving loss of use of a member, thus 
making them comparable with benefits for loss of a member. Added 
benefits for a healing period for schedule injuries under the Occupational 
Disease Act, and increased benefits for diseases covered under this Act 
in the same amounts as those covered under the workmen’s compensation 
law. Funeral expenses raised from $300 to $500 maximum. 

Iowa—Raised benefits for disability and death from $28 to $32 weekly 
maximum. 

Kansas—Raised permanent and temporary disability benefits from 
$28 to $32 weekly maximum; death benefits from $28 to $32 weekly 
maximum, and total maximum benefits from $9,000 to $12,500. Medical 
benefits increased from $1,500 to $2,500 total maximum. 

Maine—Raised all disability and death benefits from $27 to $30 weekly 
maximum; total disability from $10,500 to $12,000 maximum, and death 
benefits from $8,000 to $9,000 total maximum. Included dermatitus 
from contact with leather as an occupational disease. 


Maryland—Raised benefits for permanent total disability from $12,- 
500 to $15,000 total maximum. Schedule injuries—from $10,000 to 
$12,500 total maximum and increased benefit periods for certain schedule 
injuries. 

Massachusetts—Deleted maximum limit of $5,000 for total or partial 
disability caused by silicosis in granite industry. 

Michigan—Created a Workmen’s Compensation Department adminis- 
tered by a Director and an independent Appeal Board, replacing the 
former Workmen’s Compensation Commission. Permanent total disa- 
bility benefit period extended from 800 weeks to period of disability. 
Commission authorized to extend benefit period for medical benefits 
without limit (formerly limited to 3 additional 6-month periods beyond 
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the 6 months provided by law). Raised death benefit period from 400 
to 450 weeks. 

Minnesota—Raised benefits for death and disability from $35 to $40 
weekly maximum; death benefits from $10,700 to $17,500 total maximum. 
Funeral expenses increased from $450 to $550 maximum. Benefits paid 
for retraining for a new occupation increased from 25 to 52 weeks. 

Missouri—Added healing period not to exceed 26 weeks for temporary 
total disability. Extended benefit periods for certain schedule injuries 
by eliminating reference to major and minor members, retaining the 
longer period formerly allowed only for loss to major members. 

Montana—Raised benefits for death and all types of disability from 
$30.50 to $32.50. Raised medical benefits from $1,500 to $2,500 maximum, 
plus $1,000 if necessary in total disability cases, and from 12 to 18 
months duration. Amended eligibility requirements to exclude persons 
with total income of more than $150 a month. Total disability from 
silicosis (benefits under public welfare law) increased from $60 to $65 
a month. 

Nebraska—Raised benefits for partial disability and death from $28 
to $30 weekly maximum. Raised benefits for total disability (first 300 
weeks) from $28 to $30 weekly maximum, and from $22 to $25 weekly 
maximum after 300 weeks. 


Nevada—Raised benefits for temporary total disability from $165 to 
$180 maximum monthly, and permanent total disability from $80 to 


$207 monthly maximum. Established a special fund to pay benefits in 
certain cases of total permanent disability from silicosis to disabled 
workers otherwise ineligible for benefits. Set maximum of $5,000, plus 
$1,250 for medical benefits and also set a time limit on claims of 6 months 
after effective date of this law. 


New Hampshire—Raised benefits for death and all types of disability 
from 319 to 341 weeks maximum period (newly specifies that this in- 
cludes period of medical and hospital care). Raised benefits for death 
and permanent total disability from $10,500 to $11,250 total maximum. 
Funeral expenses increased from $300 to $500 maximum. Increased 
benefit periods for various schedule injuries. 


New Mexico—Extended coverage of occupational disease law to 
diseases traceable to radioactive materials. 


North Carolina—Raised benefits for all disability and death from $30 
to $32.50 weekly maximum; total maximum benefits for total disability 
increased from $8,000 to $10,000, including also aggregate maximum 
benefits under the Act. Funeral expenses increased from $200 to $400 
maximum. Brought benefits payable for certain cases of silicosis and 
asbestosis in line with benefits payable for occupational diseases gen- 
erally and for accidents; also extended occupational disease coverage to 
all bursitis, rather than bursitis of knee or elbow. Added to schedule 
injuries list partial loss of hearing (compensation in proportion to total 
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loss) and loss of use of back (300 weeks for 75%-100% loss of use; 
partial loss compensated in proportion to total loss of use). 

North Dakota—Raised benefits for permanent partial disability 
(schedule and non-schedule) from $22 to $31.50 weekly maximum. 

Ohio—Raised benefits for temporary total disability from $32.20 to 
$40.25 weekly maximum; total maximum from $6,000 to $8,000, and 
increased maximum period from 6 to 10 years. Increased benefits for 
permanent total disability from $32.20 to $40.25 weekly maximum; 
permanent partial disability from $32.50 to $40.25 weekly maximum 
and aggregate maximum from $7,500 to $10,000. Benefits for death 
raised from $32.20 to $40.25 weekly maximum and total maximum from 
$9,000 to $12,000. Benefits for silicosis raised from $32.20 to $40.25 
weekly maximum for first 30 weeks and from $20 to $25 weekly maxi- 
mum for 75 weeks thereafter when an employee changes employment 
because of silicosis. Created a Bureau of Workmen’s Compensation 
under a single Director to administer the workmen’s compensation law, 
except for duties specifically reserved to the Industrial Commission, 
including hearing and determination of cases on appeal and made 
numerous changes in procedures to speed claims. 

Oklahoma—Set benefits of 200 weeks for total deafness from acci- 
dent or sudden trauma, and 100 weeks for total deafness in one ear 
and proportionated benefits for permanent partial loss of hearing. De- 
leted discretionary power of Industrial Commission to fix benefits for 
loss of hearing resulting from injury, not to exceed $3,000. Made bene- 
fits retroactive to first day if disability extends for 5 or more days. 

Oregon—Raised benefits for temporary total disability from range of 
$110-$195 to range of $115-$265 monthly maximum (varying with 
number of dependents). Raised benefits for permanent total disability 
from range of $80-$225 to range of $100-$265 maximum (varying with 
number of dependents). Certain schedule injuries changed from 104 
degrees to 118 degrees for separation of a foot, and from 64 degrees 
to 80 degrees for loss of function of a foot (one degree—$45). Pro- 
vided benefits for civil defense volunteers same as regular workmen’s 
compensation benefits, except for maximum limits of $2,500 for medical 
costs, $7,500 total maximum per claim, and further limitation of bene- 
fits to the funds available in the Civil Defense Injury Fund; also no 
benefits will be paid for temporary partial disability. 

Rhode Island—Set maximum hospital fees for treatment and services 
for medical benefits at the prevailing charges in the community for 
private patients having similar treatment and occupying multiple bed 
accomodations, rather than $12 a day as formerly. 


South Carolina—Funeral expenses raised from $200 to $400 maxi- 
mum. Provided that eligible dependents in a foreign country shall in- 
clude “spouse” rather than “wife.” 


South Dakota—Raised death benefits for widow or child only from 
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$5,000 to $7,500 total maximum (Retained $9,000 maximum for widow 
and children). 

Tennessee—Raised death benefits for widow and children from 60% 
to 65% of average weekly wages; from $28 to $30 weekly maximum; 
from $8,500 to $10,000 total maximum, and removed 400 week maxi- 
mum on benefit period for partial dependents and children over 18 but 
incapacitated. Raised benefits for all disability from 60% to 65% of 
average weekly wages (except partial non-schedule disability based on 
per cent of wage loss or on proportion of total disability) from $28 to $30 
weekly maximum. Increased permanent total and schedule disability 
payments from $8,500 to $10,000 total maximum. Raised benefits for 
temporary partial and permanent partial non-schedule disability from 
300 to 400 weeks maximum benefit period. Made benefits retroactive 
to date of injury if disability lasts 14 days, rather than 4 weeks. 

Texas—Added psittacosis to list of compensable occupational dis- 
eases. 


Utah—Raised benefits for death and all types of disability from 
$34.38 to $40.50 weekly maximum, including dependents’ allowances; 
death benefits from $9,781.28 to $10.759.3875 total maximum; temporary 
total disability benefits from $9,750 to $10,725 total maximum and 
permanent total disability benefits from $11,000 to $12,100 total maxi- 
mum. Rehabilitation benefits increased from $520 to $600 maximum, 
and medical benefits from $1,000 to $1,100 maximum (retained Indus- 
trial Commission authority to order a higher amount). Funeral ex- 
penses increased from $350 to $450 maximum. Amended occupational 
disease law substantially similar to benefit increases made under work- 
men’s compensation law (amended). Schedule injuries—from $6,250 to 
$6,875 total maximum. 

Vermont—Extended coverage to employers of 6 or more (formerly 
8 or more). Raised benefits for death from $25 to $28 weekly maximum 
and from $6,500 to $9,240 total maximum. Raised benefits for total 
disability from 50% to 662% of average weekly wages; from $25 to 
$28 weekly maximum, retaining the $2 per week additional allowance 
of each child under 21; from 260 to 330 weeks maximum benefit period, 
and from $6,500 to $9,240 total maximum for permanent total disability. 
Raised benefits for schedule injuries from 50% to 66%4% of average 
weekly wages; from $25 to $28 weekly maximum and from 260 to 330 
weeks maximum benefit period. Increased non-schedule partial dis- 
ability benefits from $12 to $16 weekly maximum, and from 260 to 330 
weeks maximum benefit period. 


Wisconsin—Raised benefits for temporary or permanent total dis- 
ability from $42 to $45.50 maximum weekly. 


Wyoming—Raised benefits for temporary total disability from $190 
to $200 monthly maximum; also raised benefits for certain schedule 
injuries. 
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Union Security 


One new right-to-work law was passed this year in the State of 
Utah, now bringirg the number of States having such laws to a total of 
18—Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Iowa, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, Nebraska, Nevada, North Carolina, North Dakota, South 
Carolina, South Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, Utah and Virginia. 

One right-to-work law was vetoed in Kansas and the Governor’s veto 
was sustained. Excerpts from Governor Hall’s veto message were: 
“This type of bill is not a solution to any labor-management problem 
in the State of Kansas. The name “right-to-work” is a misnomer. 
House bill 30 has only one real purpose to ultimately destroy both the 
right of labor to organize and the principle of collective bargaining. 
It will accomplish this purpose by prohibiting maintenance of member- 
ship in labor unions under state law. This right is now carefully 
guaranteed to labor under the Taft-Hartley Act.” However, in this 
State an amendment to the State Labor Relations Act was approved 
which included a prohibition against closed-shop agreements. 


The status of Right-To-Work legislation in 1955 is as follows: 


Alabama Law in effect, 7/28/53; repeal bill failed in 
current session. 

Arizona Law in effect, 3/20/47; no action taken this 
session. 

Arkansas Law in effect, 2/2/47; no action taken on 
repeal measure, 

California Bills introduced but died in Committee. 

Colorado Bill introduced to include the outlawing of 
picketing; killed in Committee. 

Connecticut Bills introduced but died in Committee. 

Delaware Law repealed in 1947; no action this session. 

Florida Law in effect, 11/7/44. No action taken this 
session. 

Georgia Law in effect, 3/27/47. No action taken this 
session. 

Idaho Bill introduced; defeated in House by vote of 
31-38; move to reconsider bill defeated by vote 
of 30-26. 

Illinois No bill introduced. 

Indiana Bill introduced which was killed in Committee. 

Iowa Law in effect, 4/28/47; repealer measure in- 
troduced in Senate; killed for this session by 
motion to table. 

Kansas Bill vetoed by Governor. House voted to over- 
ride the veto by vote of 78-44, lacking 6 votes 
for necessary 2/3 majority. Concurrent 
House Resolution 16 to put a “right-to-wreck” 
constitutional amendment on the ballot was 
killed in the House. 

Kentucky Bill defeated in 1954 session of Legislature. 
Legislature not meeting this year. 
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Louisiana 


Maine 


Maryland 


Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 


Montana 
Nebraska 


Nevada 


New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 


North Dakota 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 


Rhode Island 
South Carolina 


South Dakota 


Tennessee 


Texas 
Utah 


Law in effect, 7/2/54. No action was taken 
this year. 

Law repealed in 1947; referendum to put law 
back on statute books killed in 1948. No ac- 
tion taken this session. 


Bill introduced; killed in Senate by voice vote 
and killed in House by vote of 70-41. 

Bill introduced; defeated by vote of 190-2. 
Bill killed in Committee. 

Bill died in Committee. 

Law in effect, 2/24/54; no action this session. 
Bill killed in Committee. Constitutional 
Amendment (H. Res. 16) also introduced to 
submit bill to people in next general election. 
House Constitutional Amendment Committee 
reported out this referendum bill on April 26, 
1955, with an adverse recommendation 7 to 2 
vote. 

No bill introduced. 

Law in effect, 6/10/47. No action this ses- 
sion, 

Law in effect, 3/14/51; bill to repeal law in- 
troduced; died when Legislature adjourned. 
Law repealed in 1947; no action this session. 
No action this session. 

No bill introduced. 

No bill introduced. 

Law in effect, 3/18/47; bill to repeal law in- 
troduced but no action taken this session. 

Law in effect, 3/13/47; bill to repeal law de- 
feated in House by vote of 64-41. 

Bill introduced to also include provisions to 
ban strikes and picketing. Died in Com- 
mittee. 

No action this session. 

No bill introduced. 

No bill introduced this session. 

No action this session. 

Law in effect, 3/19/54; bill to repeal law de- 
feated in Assembly by vote of 85-28. 

Law in effect, 3/11/47; repealer of the en- 
forcement section of law to submit to a vote of 
the people the repeal of the Constitutional 
Amendment, dealing with the law, in the 1956 
general election, killed in House Committee. 
Law in effect, 2/21/47; bill to repeal law de- 
feated in Senate by vote of 16-14; House bill 
reported favorably. 

Law in effect, 4/8/47; no action this session. 
Bill passed Senate by vote of 13-9 and passed 
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the House by vote of 33-28. Law in effect 
May 10, 1955, 


Vermont No action this session. 

Virginia Law in effect, 1/21/47. Legislature not meet- 
ing this year. 

Washington No legislation introduced this session. Move 


was anticipated to put referendum on 1956 
ballot by initiative. 


West Virginia Bill introduced but died in Committee when 
Legislature adjourned. 

Wisconsin No bill introduced. 

Wyoming No bill introduced. 

Alaska No bill introduced. 


Political Contributions by Unions 


Three States passed acts relating to union contributions to political 
campaigns (New Hampshire, Texas and Wisconsin), thus making 5 
States now prohibiting unions from making financial contributions to 
campaign funds: Indiana, New Hampshire, Pennsylvania, Texas anid 
Wisconsin. A resolution was adopted in Ohio directing the Legislative 
Service Commission to study the question of political contributions from 
corporations and other organizations. (See report on Federal Elections 
Act of 1955). 


Summary of State Unemployment Insurance Legislation as of 
September 27, 1955 
This year amendments to the State unemployment insurance laws 
were considered in the legislatures of 47 jurisdictions (including Alaska 
and Hawaii) and in the Federal Congress for the District of Columbia. 
As of September 27, 1955, the Federal Congress and the legislatures of 
43 States had adjourned—four of them and the Federal Congress— 
without enacting any changes in their unemployment insurance laws. 
(See elsewhere for further reference). 





Maximum Weekly Benefit Amount 

Thirty-two States have enacted legislation increasing the basic maxi- 
mum weekly benefit by amounts ranging from $1 to $10. In 3 States and 
the Territories of Alaska and Hawaii, the increase was $10; in 11 States 
it varied from $5 to $8 and in the remaining 16 States, it was only $1 
to $4. Two other States which did not increase the maximum basic 
weekly benefit amount increased the maximum augmented benefit for 
individuals with dependents. Maximum basic weekly benefit amounts 
now range from $24 in Virginia to $36 in New York and Wisconsin and 
$45 in Alaska. 

(See elsewhere for further reference). 


Minimum Weekly Benefit Amount 


Eight States have enacted legislation increasing the minimum basic 
weekly benefit by amounts varying from $1 to $7, and 1 State decreased 
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its minimum amount by $3 while increasing uniform duration. Mini- 
mum basic benefits now range from $3 to $17 with $10 in 20 States and 
a higher minimum in 3 States. 

(See elsewhere for further reference). 


Maximum Duration 


Seven States enacted legislation increasing the maximum weeks of 
duration by 2 to 6 weeks. One of these, Pennsylvania, changed from 
variable duration with a 26-week maximum to a uniform 30-week period 
while another, South Carolina, changed from uniform 18 weeks to vari- 
able duration of 10 to 22 weeks. Six States now provide 26 weeks or 
more of benefits for all eligible claimants. In 20 other States, some 
claimants may receive benefits for a maximum period of 26 weeks and 
in another State 26% weeks. 

(See elsewhere for further reference). 


Coverage 

As was to be expected, coverage in the States was extended to at 
least coincide with the extended coverage of the Federal Act. Twenty 
States covering employers of 6 or 8 workers amended their laws to 
cover firms employing 4 or more workers. Four States which already 
covered employers of 4 or more amended their laws beyond the Federal 
extention: 1 to employers of 3 or more on January 1, 1956, and employ- 
ers of 2 or more on January 1, 1957; 1 State to employers of 3 or more; 
1 State to employers of 2 or more, and 1 State to employers of 1 or 
more. When these amendments become effective in 1956, 23 States will 
cover smaller firms than the Federal law. 


Disqualifications 


On the whole, the disqualification picture did not change to any 
great extent. Twenty-eight States amended their availability or dis- 
qualification provisions. Disqualification for each of the 3 major causes 
was made much more restrictive in 6 States. In 6 other States, the dis- 
qualifications for one of the major causes were made somewhat more 
restrictive while in 10 States the disqualification for one or more of 
the major causes was made somewhat less restrictive. In the other 
States, amendments concerning disqualifications were minor or technical. 


(See elsewhere for further reference). 
Financing 

In accordance with the amendment to the Federal Unemployment 
Tax Act, permitting earlier tax reduction for new and newly covered 
employers, 22 States amended their laws to reduce the qualifying period 
for experience rating; in all but 4 of these States, the 3-year qualifying 
period was reduced to the minimum permitted by Federal law—experience 
with respect to unemployment during not less than 1 year immediately 
preceding the computation date. Four States raised the taxable wage 
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base to $3,600; 1 State had previously taxed this amount. Alaska, one 
of the States which raised the taxable wage base, also imposed a tax 
of 0.5 percent on employees for a period of 2 years and repealed ex- 
perience rating, making the employer rate a uniform 2.7%. 


TWENTY-FIRST CONFERENCE ON STATE LABOR LEGISLATION 

The Secretary of Labor held his annual conference on state labor 
legislation in Washington on May 11, 12 and 18, 1955. The members of 
the National Legislative Committee attended on behalf of the A. F. of L. 
President Meany invited the various state federation officials who attend- 
ed the conference to meet with the Legislative Committee a day in ad- 
vance to discuss the conference agenda and other matters of interest. 

The Conference unanimously passed resolutions opposing the passage 
of “Right-to-Wreck” laws and asked for the repeal of those on the statute 
books of the several states and also for the repeal of Section 14 (b) of the 
Taft-Hartley Law which makes the passage of these laws possible. Other 
resolutions passed unanimously included one advocating federal standards 
for adequate unemployment compensation legislation and another urging 
improvement of workmen’s compensation laws. Support of both federal 
and state wage laws covering all workers at a minimum rate of $1.25 
an hour was voted. The conference also supported legislation to more 
effectively control the importation of “wetbacks” and other migratory 
alien labor. Increased funds for the Department of Labor and the State 
Departments of Labor were urged. 

On future procedure the conference requested the Secretary of Labor 
to call in representatives of organized labor and the State Labor Com- 
missions to help plan the agenda for these conferences, and to send out 
the agenda one month in advance. 

A. F. of L. members from the various states played an important 
role in passing these resolutions. 


TAXATION 


Federal receipts and expenditures anticipated by the Administration 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1956, are contrasted with actual 
receipts and expenditures for the past three years in the table below: 


(Fiscal years in billions) 
1956 
1953 1954 1955 Current 
Actual Actual Actual Estimate 
Federal expenditures ....... $74.3 $67.8 $64.5 $63.8 
Federal receipts 64.7 60.3 62.1 


$ 9.4 $ 3.1 $ 4.2 $ 1.7 


The deficit of $1.7 billion anticipated for fiscal 1956 is considerably 
less than the deficits actually incurred in either of the three preceding 
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years. However, the deficits in 1954 and 1955 would have been entirely 
eliminated or substantially lowered if Congress had not reduced taxes in 
1954 by $7.5 billion yearly at the levels of income existing in that year. 

The national income has risen steadily during fiscal 1955 and is ex- 
pected to increase further during fiscal 1956. The improvement in the 
position of the economy anticipated by the Administration is shown by 
the fact that while Federal spending is expected to decline by only $.7 
billion in 1956 below the 1955 level, it is estimated that rising national 
income will result in increased Federal tax collections of $1.8 billion at 
current tax rates. Spokesmen for the Administration have stated that 
increased tax receipts from the mounting national income may even 
eliminate the anticipated budget deficit of $1.7 billion for 1956. 

Regardless of whether the budget is balanced, efforts will probably be 
made in Congress to reduce taxes in 1956 as they were in 1955. 

The American Federation of Labor has repeatedly urged and sup- 
ported measures to extend tax relief to taxpayers with net taxable in- 
come of less than $2,000. We have maintained that the rate of 20 per 
cent on the first $2,000 of taxable income is too high and that the $600 
exemption is inadequate. 

Details of the Congressional battle early in 1955 over Democratic 
proposals to reduce income taxes are given in the section on national 
legislation. The American Federation of Labor supported the proposal 
in the Senate to grant a $20 tax reduction to each head of a household 
plus $10 additional for each dependent. This proposal was coupled with 
the repeal of certain provisions enacted in 1954 which granted preferen- 
tial status to dividend income and provided for more liberal depreciation 
allowances to business. The A. F. of L. gave its support to this proposal, 
because it would provide needed tax relief to the lower income families 
without contributing further to the budget deficit. 

Proposals to reduce Federal taxes in 1956 should be carefully exam- 
ined. Any reductions that would bring about an imbalance between 
receipts and expenditures in a period of continued high prosperity could 
be justified only by over-riding considerations of equity and economic 
necessity. 

The American Federation of Labor believes that further tax reductions 
would be both premature and ill-advised if made at the expense of defense 
needs or by sacrificing services for civilians. In this connection, it ap- 
pears pertinent to point out that 1956 expenditures for military services, 
mutual defense purposes, the atomic energy program and stockpiling of 
strategic materials will be $11.6 billion less than in 1953 and approxi- 
mately $2 billion less than in 1955. The accumulated demands for Fed- 
eral assistance in financing expanded highway construction programs, 
school construction, and for other needed services will also result in 
greater need for Federal revenue. We would oppose any tax reductions 
at the Federal level that would prevent proper provision for vital defense 
or civilian services. 
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However, Congress will again be faced in 1956 with the opportunity 
of eliminating preferential tax treatment accruing to various groups of 
taxpayers to the disadvantage of taxpayers generally. Several billion 
dollars yearly continues to be lost to the Treasury through the operation 
of the split-income provision, the failure to withhold taxes on investment 
income at its source, loose estate and gift tax provisions, over-liberal 
depletion allowances, the preferential treatment accorded capital gains, 
tax exempt securities, and the preferential treatment of dividend income. 
Elimination of these tax escape provisions is long overdue, and the recap- 
ture of this additional revenue would permit the Federal government 
either to finance necessary services or make more socially and economical- 
ly desirable tax adjustments. 

If tax reductions are made in 1956, we believe that Congress should 
recognize that tax reduction measures approved during the past ten 
years have tended to channel a disproportionate share of tax savings to 
taxpayers in the income groups above $5,000. This circumstance rein- 
forces the need for decreasing the 20 per cent rate on the first $2,000 of 
taxable income and increasing the $600 exemption. 

The American Federation of Labor is also concerned at the continued 
high level of Federal excise taxes on a number of commodities and serv- 
ices. If revenue needs do not permit any general reduction of excise 
rates in 1956, we hope that Congress will reduce any rates which unduly 
discriminate against specific goods or services. 


State and Local Tax Problems 


President Eisenhower established a Presidential Commission com- 
posed of members of Congress and private citizens early in 1953 to study 
and make recommendations directed at improving tax, fiscal and other 
relations between the Federal, State and Local governments. The Com- 
mission submitted its report for transmittal to Congress in June of 1955. 
It contained virtually no recommendations directed at resolving the very 
difficult problem facing states and local communities in their efforts to 
finance services to meet the needs of a rapidly increasing population. 

Competition between states and communities and tax limitations— 
legal and constitutional—have combined with the lack of taxable resources 
to make the property tax a less effective source of tax revenue than it 
was twenty years ago. In some states property tax revenue has been 
supplemented by revenue from corporation and personal income taxes. 
However, the majority of states have no state income taxes or have in- 
effective income taxes which yield insufficient revenue. 

In 1955 states and local communities will each collect approximately 
half of a $23 billion total in revenue. For the nation as a whole, approxi- 
mately 60 per cent of state tax revenue is collected from taxes on con- 
sumers. State and local tax systems generally have become increasingly 
regressive and unduly burdensome to the taxpayers in the lower income 
groups. When the President’s Commission recommended, therefore, that 
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states and local communities should assume more responsibility for meet- 
ing their fiscal problems, it was merely reiterating the same timeworn 
advice that has been repeated frequently during the past twenty years. 
The Commission failed completely to come to grips with current problems. 
With billions of dollars of additional revenue needed to take care of im- 
mediately pressing needs, the Commission recommended a continuation 
of a policy of independent action by states and communities that experi- 
ence has shown will not meet those needs. 

All states could benefit by a sound program of Federal leadership and 
cooperation. The Federal taxing power and credit can and should be 
used to provide necessary educational, health, highway and developmen- 
tal facilities that the states cannot provide for themselves. Programs of 
Federal aid, tax sharing, and Federal-state-local underwriting of projects 
are urgently needed. Local and state services are closest and therefore 
most vital to the daily lives of our citizens. The American Federation 
of Labor should continue to press for more practical cooperation of the 
Federal government with state and local governments through its af- 
filiated international unions, state federations and city central bodies. 


SUBSIDIZED INDUSTRIAL MIGRATION 


A growing problem which our affiliated unions have had to face in 
many communities has been the deliberate action by many companies 
in abandoning their plants and relocating in another area far removed 
from the original location. Many A. F. of L. workers in different 
sections of the nation have felt the harsh impact of this industrial 
migration which leaves workers stranded, facilities idle, and economic 
conditions at depressed levels in the former location while the company 
responsible for this devastation is allowed to profit at the expense of 
human misery. 

This movement of industry requires special attention not only by 
our affiliated unions but by responsible management and by officials 
at all levels of government. It is true that there are many sound 
economic reasons why firms might decide to leave one location in favor 
of another. The changing shift in markets, the opportunity to obtain 
closer access to raw materials, and the lack of available expansion at 
its existing site are a few basic reasons why a company might wish 
to change its location. 

In examining this problem, however, unions have found that in an 
increasing number of instances the migration of industry has not been 
based on such sound economic reasons. Rather, it has occurred as a 
result of various types of financial subsidies offered with the specific 
objective of prying firms loose from their existing plant locations to 
settle in new communities. 

Some of these subsidies represent outright grants of money. Con- 
struction of new plants or rental for a nominal fee of all the needed 
machinery and equipment are among the financial rewards frequently 
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offered by a community to attract new firms. In addition, special tax 
concessions of various types are frequently granted to the newly re- 
located firm. 

Another type of attraction which has increasingly been emphasized 
is the possible cost savings resulting from substandard wage rates, 
a submissive work force, and a public opinion openly hostile to 
unionism. Each of these provides just as much a financial subsidy as 
outright tax concessions or the free construction of a new plant. To 
some shortsighted firms, lower wages, fewer fringe benefits, and an 
absence of unionism may prove even more attractive than the savings 
which result from the construction without cost of a new plant. 

Because of the seriousness of this problem, the A. F. of L. has 
made a special effort during the past year to bring this question to the 
attention of the public. The Subcommittee on Migration and Subsidiza- 
tion of Industry of the A. F. of L. National Legislative Council under- 
took a broad investigation of this entire problem. At its request, the 
A. F. of L. Department of Research prepared a special detailed report 
analyzing the movement of firms from one location to another. <A 
number of affiliated unions provided detailed information on experiences 
which they had encountered in dealing with the problem of industrial 
migration. After reviewing this report, the Subcommittee developed 
a number of basic legislative recommendations. 


The detailed research document pointed out how the rising tide 


of industrial migration has already caused a rise in the number of 
“areas of substantial labor surplus” in many parts of the country. 
The report pointed out how the trend in industrial migration largely 
represented a movement from the Northeast and other older industrial 
areas to the South. However, the report emphasized “In no way 
has this study been prepared with any bias or animosity against 
the South or against Southern Industry.” In fact, the report goes 
on to say: “By far the majority of firms which have located in the 
South have done so for sound economic reasons. They have been 
attracted by the growing market, the abundant raw materials, or the 
cheap power. 

“However, a growing number of firms have been attracted to the 
South, not because a Southern location would furnish a natural economic 
advantage, but because at their new Southern location they could 
obtain special subsidies in the form of a free plant, low rent, tax 
concessions, or low wage rates and labor standards. In an increasing 
number of cases, these subsidies have proved sufficient to uproot firms 
from their previous location in the North, to get them to abandon 
their existing labor force and move the entire concern to a new location 
in the South. This type of industrial migration has left poverty, 
unemployment, and industrial chaos in its wake while providing only 
a dubious or transitory advantage to the industrialized South.” 

The report draws upon extensive documentary material, including 
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a listing of communities that have offered financial and other induce- 
ments, firms that moved their locations and examples of the letters 
and advertising material offering special inducements to plants willing 
to migrate. 

After carefully reviewing this report, the Subcommittee made four 
specific legislative recommendations for dealing with this problem. 
Briefly stated, they are as follows: 


1. To provide more factual information, an appropriate committee 
of Congress, preferably the Joint Committee on the Economic Report, 
should conduct a thorough investigation of the practice of persuading 
industry to abandon one location to transfer to another. The in- 
vestigation should examine the extent of this practice, the methods 
used, and the resulting disruptive effects. 

2. To eliminate certain financial subsidies offered to migrating in- 
dustrial firms by municipal or other local authorities: 

(a) The tax exemption from federal income tax should be lifted 
for any bonds issued by local public bodies to finance industrial 
construction. 

(b) In industries where industrial concerns pay only nominal rent 
for plant, machinery and equipment provided by municipal or othe1 
local authorities, federal legislation should require that there be 
disallowed as business expense, for the purpose of computing federal 
income tax, an amount equal to the reasonable full rental value of 
the facilities provided. 

3. To reduce and gradually eliminate unwarranted differentials in 
wage rates between various sections of the country; 

(a) The minimum wage rate under the Fair Labor Standards 
Act should be increased to $1.25 an hour. 

(b) The Walsh-Healey Public Contracts Act should be amended 
to remove all doubt of the authority of the Secretary of Labor to 
issue prevailing minimum wage determinations on an industry-wide 
basis. 

(c) Action should be taken at the state level to introduce effective 
minimum wage laws applying to workers, both men and women, 
who are not protected by federal law. 

4. To eliminate other unwarranted differentials in labor standards 
among the states: 

(a) A national system of unemployment compensation should be 
adopted or, at the minimum, certain basic standards should be en- 
acted by Congress. 

(b) Substantial changes should be made in the Taft-Hartley Law 
with particular emphasis on elimination of Section 14(b), and govern- 
ment contracts should be denied to firms found in violation of 
National Labor Relations Board orders. 

(c) State “right-to-work” laws providing for the compulsory open 
shop should be repealed. 
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This report was released to the press at the time it was presented 
to the Executive Council on August 8. It gained nationwide attention 
and received favorable editorial comment in newspapers in all parts 
of the country. Even those who opposed the specific recommendations 
recognized that the report served to highlight a serious national problem. 

The Executive Council considered the report at its August meeting 
in Chicago. It urged that the Subcommittee’s recommendations be 
given high priority at the time that Congress reconvenes in January. 
During the intervening period, it is to be hoped that the Administration 
will review the A. F. of L. proposals and will recommend to Congress 
a positive program for curbing the practice of offering subsidies to 
migratory industry. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE 
Military Defense 


The more friendly attitude which the Soviets have adopted in foreign 
affairs has not diminished in any respect the need for this country to be 
fully prepared for any possible emergency. 

This nation has come to expect abrupt changes in Soviet attitudes. 
Very seldom, however, has a change in Soviet point of view meant any 
basic change in the Soviet drive for world domination. There is no reason 
to believe that the recent more friendly personal approach of Soviet rulers 
signifies any change in their basic aggressive foreign policies. 

In fact, events during the past year have, if anything, reinforced the 
necessity by the United States to maintain adequate military security. 
Sufficient reports have been released to indicate the surprise expressed by 
American military experts at the advances chalked up by the Soviets and 
displayed during the 1955 May Day Air Show. 

Particularly impressive was the speed with which the Soviets had 
been able to develop quantity production of these new-type aircraft. 
Judging by the air show, American observers felt that the Soviet was far 
ahead of the timetable which U. S. officials had set for them. 

Thus, while the Soviets may now be willing to exchange pleasantries 
on a diplomatic level, there is real evidence that they are in no way 
reducing their emphasis on military forces, equipment, or research. It is 
true that they have announced a planned reduction of 140,000 men in the 
Soviet armed forces by the end of 1955. However, even assuming this 
reduction takes place, the Soviet standing force will still total 3.9 million, 
compared to the 2.9 million that currently comprises U. S. forces. 

In this comparison, the U. S. suffers as a result of the reductions that 
have been taking place in the armed forces. Under the President’s pro- 
gram, which Congress for the most part has accepted, the size of the 
nation’s armed forces is being steadily reduced. By June, 1956, the total 
military personnel on active duty will be 2,859,000. During the Korean 
War it was as high as 3.6 million and until a year ago it was 3.1 million. 

In one respect, the President did not gain Congressional approval for 
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reducing military personnel. His proposal to reduce the number of active 
Marine divisions from 3 to 2 was rejected by Congress. 

Along with the reductions in military personnel, total expenditures 
for national security have continued to decline. For the current fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1956, expenditures for the military functions of the 
Defense Department are estimated at $34 billion. This compares with 
$35.5 billion last year and $40.3 billion the previous year. Efforts are 
being made to effect further reductions in this total. 

The American Federation of Labor is not in a position to assess the 
nation’s defense program from the viewpoint of an expert in military 
affairs. Nevertheless, this organization has followed closely the trend 
of events as interested observers. 

We believe it important to restate our firm conviction that this nation 
must remain well in advance of its potential enemies in terms of military 
striking power and defensive equipment. It is unfortunate but true, that 
America’s scientific and industrial talents must continue to devote inten- 
sive efforts to develop the newer, more catastrophic type of weapons. 
The alternative to this relentless military research—opening the possi- 
bility to succumbing to the Soviet system—is far more dreadful to 
contemplate than the risk involved in advancing our knowledge of the 
newer weapons. 

The American Federation of Labor is as eager as any group of 
American citizens to reach the day when the nations of the world accept 
genuine disarmament. We believe the United States government has 
offered certain realistic proposals in this direction. However, until the 
Soviets demonstrate their willingnss to abide by an effective disarmament 
system, America must maintain her military guard. 


Military Reserve Program 


As reported in the section on National Legislation (see page 94) 
Congress this year adopted a new program for the military reserves. 

In essence, the program establishes a system of compulsory reserve 
training for all individuals entering the military service after August 9, 
1955, the date the bill became law. For individuals inducted through 
Selective Service or enlisting for two or more years, Congress has estab- 
lished a six-year period of military service, with compulsory reserve 
training once the individual has been discharged from active duty. In 
addition, a new program has been approved under which no more than 
250,090 young men a year can volunteer for active duty of from 3 to 6 
months, which in turn would be followed by compulsory reserve training 
of 7% years. 


The adoption of this program, therefore, gives each young man a 
choice as he reaches maturity. If he volunteers for any of the services 
or is drafted, he will have at least two years’ active duty and a total 
ebligation of 6 years’ service. If he volunteers for the new type training, 
his active duty period is reduced to 3 to 6 months, but he must then 
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serve a longer period in the reserves to make up a total of 8 years’ 
military obligation. 

The compulsory feature in reserve training does not apply to any 
individual already in the service as of August 9, 1955. For those to whom 
it does apply, it means 48 training periods a year (2 hours each) together 
with 17 days’ active duty service at some time during the year. 

For some branches of the armed forces, week-end training is substi- 
tuted for night training periods. Another alternative permitted by law 
is to substitute a period of 30 days’ active duty each year for the 48 
training periods and the 17 days’ active duty. 

The compulsory feature of reserve training raises new questions for 
both management and labor. Up to the present time, few problems have 
arisen because for the individual reservist training has been on a volun- 
tary, rather than compulsory basis. Those undertaking reserve training, 
have worked out individual arrangements for taking military leave from 
their employer. However, with compulsory training, an individual might 
be obligated to engage in reserve training at times that conflict with his 
employment status. 

Among the types of problems that may arise are the following: 
(1) individuals who work at night who might be required to engage in 
reserve training at times they are scheduled to be at work, and (2) 
questions will arise concerning the individual’s employment status while 
he is away from his job from 2 to 4 weeks for reserve training. 

The American Federation of Labor was well aware of these problems 
at the time this legislation was being considered. In our testimony we 
specifically asked Congress to make clear the employer’s obligation to 
grant leave of absence with pay to individual workers participating in 
reserve training. We also asked that the individual reservist not be 
penalized by being forced to utilize his vacation leave for reserve training. 


Congress, however, did not deal with these questions in detail. It 
merely included in the bill a provision similar to the requirement in the 
Selective Service law that an individual absent from work on reserve 
training is entitled to full reemployment rights. 


However, this leaves many questions unresolved relating to the indi- 
vidual’s pay and employment status during reserve training. These issues 
will have to be worked out through collective bargaining. In a number of 
cases, collective bargaining agreements already contain military leave 
clauses that can be adapted to meet the new situation. In any case, 
however, we urge all our affiliates to review their contractual arrange- 
ments and, if necessary, institute new ones so that individual workers 
will not be penalized by having to fulfill their reserve obligation under 
the new law. 


Planning for Full Mobilization 


It is not enough that America’s military forces be prepared for any 
possible emergency. Modern warfare is genuinely total war when battle 
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points as such do not exist. War is everywhere, including the civilian 
“home-front.” 

Although military preparations may make it possible for this nation 
to repel an enemy attack and to commence retaliatory action, these efforts 
could hardly prove successful unless the civilian economy was prepared 
to mobilize effectively within a brief period of time. 


Planning for full mobilization is a new concept for America. In each 
war in which this country has been engaged, the war effort almost had to 
“start from scratch.” In the past, this did not mean disaster. Today’s 
technical advances present a different picture. Any future emergency is 
likely to involve a direct attack upon the continental United States. 
Unless adequate preparations are made in advance to meet this threat, 
the damage inflicted by this initial attack might mean the difference 
between victory and defeat. 


For the first time therefore in its history, the nation is trying to 
develop realistic plans for full mobilization. This effort is being directed 
by the Office of Defense Mobilization with the full cooperation of the 
American Federation of Labor. Vice President Joseph D. Keenan, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, is serv- 
ing as assistant to ODM Director Arthur Flemming. 

Planning for full mobilization involves work in many different fields. 
The military, of course, must make adequate preparations in their field 
of activity. All branches of government, executive, legislative and judicial, 
must likewise plan in advance to continue their functions in the event of 
attack, if necessary from a new location. A sufficient supply of raw 
materials must be assured through a program of stockpiling. Production 
plans must be settled in advance so that each major industrial firm knows 
the items it will be called upon to produce. Sufficient machinery and 
equipment must be made available. Other aspects of the economy, such 
as transportation and communication facilities, must be able to operate 
under emergency conditions. Plans must be set to stabilize the economy 
so that inflationary situations cannot develop. 

On each of these problems some progress has been made. With regard 
to materials, for example, the expansion program following the Korean 
war developed additional supplies of many critical materials, much of 
which has been purchased by government in the stockpile program. For 
many commodities, the stockpile goal has now been reached. However. 
with the recent economic recovery, shortages of materials again are 
beginning to appear. As the result of pressure by some business groups, 
stockpile purchases of copper, nickel, and aluminum have been postponed. 

To plan ahead for wartime production, the major difficulty has been 
to gear together production for both military and civilian uses. Each 
time this was attempted in the past, the unreasonably large military 
requirements proved completely beyond the capacity of the economy to 
maintain. More recently, a new procedure has been developed that will 
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make it possible to provide more realistic military requirements. It is 
important that this work move forward as promptly as practicable. 

To help insure the necessary expansion of productive capacity, the 
federal government has been providing a special incentive by allowing 
more rapid amortization of new plant facilities for income tax purposes. 
This program was initiated as an expansion measure during the Korean 
emergency, but has continued up to the present time. Under this program, 
industry can list greater depreciation allowances for new plant and equip- 
ment than would otherwise be permitted under tax regulations. Through 
June, 1955, total plant and equipment valued at $18.4 billion has been 
approved under this program for rapid tax amortization. 

In recent months, this program has been under sharp criticism. It has 
become clear that much of the expansion for which tax amortization 
certificates were granted would have taken place in any event in response 
to increasing civilian demand. We see no reason why the federal govern- 
ment should provide special inducements for expansion that would nor- 
mally be required by a growing civilian economy. The federal government 
itself now has begun to limit the application of this program to only a 
few industries closely related to military requirements. 


Mobilization plans also include stabilization problems. The most recent 
quarterly report of the ODM states that “an organizational plan for 
administering wartime ‘direct’ controls (price, wage, salary, rent and 
rationing measures) has been developed.” The report also states that 
documents to be used in the event of an emergency have been prepared 
for a “general freeze order for prices, wages, and rents.” 


These are issues of direct concern to the A. F. of L. and to all Ameri- 
can workers. These are questions on which the best advice should be 
sought from all segments of American economic life, including both 
workers and employers. While there has been some casual consultation on 
this question with organized labor, we believe that the ODM should adopt 
a more thorough system of consultation with representatives of major 
economic groups in our society before finalizing a document of such 
critical importance. 

Another aspect of mobilization planning concerns the recruitment of 
additional government personnel to administer the emergency measures. 
To help meet this problem, ODM has developed an Executive Reserve— 
individuals from business, labor, and other private interests—who accept 
the responsibility of becoming part of the government in the event of an 
emergency. The A. F. of L. is cooperating with this program and several 
A. F. of L. officials and staff members are serving as members of the 
Executive Reserve. 

The government’s mobilization plans were given a comprehensive test 
for the first time in a three-day exercise called “Operation Alert,” held 
during June, 1955. During this period, all major departments of the 
federal government scattered to various relocation centers up to 300 
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miles from Washington to conduct their business under simulated condi- 
tions of a mass bombing attack on the continental U. S. 

Officials tried to decide what would have to be done about such prob- 
lems as maintaining law and order, restoring damaged production facili- 
ties, allocating reduced supplies of medicine and drugs, moving families 
back to their homes, recruiting sufficient manpower to meet civil defense 
and urgent production needs, and stabilizing wages, prices and credit. 

The exercise proved a limited success in the sense that it uncovered 
the major defects in today’s mobilization plans which still have to be cor- 
rected before the government is fully prepared for an actual emergency. 

The most serious question raised during “Operation Alert” was the 
problem of martial law. Faced with the alleged emergency conditions, the 
President took the responsibility for declaring martial law. Yet this 
declaration served only to add confusion to a complicated administrative 
problem. The military forces who were given broad and sweeping author- 
ity under martial law, were of course not experienced in such civilian 
problems as production, manpower, and stabilization. By the end of the 
exercises, even many government officials were convinced that a better 
arrangement than martia! law would have to be devised. At the present 
time, a special Cabinet Committee is reviewing the entire problem raised 
by martial law. This group has been specifically instructed to determine 
whether any alternative plan could be devised that could be more effective 
in meeting the numerous probiems created by a national emergency. 

We believe that an alternative to martial law must be found. We do 
not believe that military authorities should be made responsible for decid- 
ing questions which are essentially civilian in character. In the event of 
an emergency, the major responsibility of the armed forces, by necessity, 
will be to conduct military operations. They should not be diverted from 
this primary task to decide issues for which they are normally not re- 
sponsible. The normal civil authorities, supplemented where necessary by 
individuals or groups recruited under the civil defense organization, must 
continue to be responsible for making the major governmental decisions 
in the event of a national emergency. There is little to be gained by 
maintaining an Office of Defense Mobilization to develop policies for 
national emergencies if military authority is to be substituted for civilian 
responsibility when war comes. 

The American Federation of Labor has an additional responsibility in 
the field of mobilization planning. Many different types of private organi- 
zations, including labor unions, have to make their own mobilization plans. 
The A. F. of L. has already taken several steps in this direction and its 
headquarters actually participated in “Operation Alert.” However, addi- 
tional work needs to be done to make certain that the A. F. of L. can 
adequately meet any emergency conditions. 

We urge our affiliates to give this problem their careful attention. 
Arrangements must be made so that in the event of an emergency, union 
records at both the national and local level will be fully maintained. In 
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the event of an emergency, to meet requirements for skilled manpower, 
it will be important for union officials to be able to contact each individual 
member. We must make certain that the A. F. of L. and all its affiliates 
will be prepared to carry out the task that will be assigned to them in 
the event of an emergency. 


Manpower 


During the past few years, the character of the nation’s defense man- 
power program has changed considerably. During the Korean emergency, 
when many defense plants were seeking to expand production, the number 
of available workers, particularly with certain critical skills, was quite 
limited. In order to meet what was feared to be a developing general 
shortage of manpower, certain government measures were instituted to 
encourage the most effective use of available workers. To enlist the full 
cooperation of both workers and employers, the federal government estab- 
lished at that time the National Labor-Management Manpower Policy 
Committee. This Committee, with co-chairmen from the Office of Defense 
Mobilization and the Department of Labor, served a useful purpose work- 
ing on pressing manpower problems relating to defense contracts, short- 
ages of particular skills, training, and other major issues. 

As these questions were resolved and as no more serious general 
manpower shortage developed, the L-MMPC gave less attention to imme- 
diate issues and more to the manpower problems that would arise in the 
event of full mobilization. After 18 months of difficult discussions, the 
Committee unanimously approved in April 1954 a comprehensive docu- 
ment entitled ““A Manpower Program for Full Mobilization.” Both labor 
and management agreed in this document that the emphasis in the 
nation’s manpower programs must be placed on voluntary methods, not 
compulsion. 

This document was completed in April 1954. Shortly thereafter, it 
was submitted to ODM Director Arthur Flemming, who promised to bring 
it before the National Security Council for approval as an official govern- 
ment document. However, this has not been done. 

This document has drawn widespread attention both in and outside of 
the federal government. Requests for it have been received from indi- 
viduals and organizations in a number of different countries. While the 
response to the document has been most gratifying, it has been disap- 
pointing to find that the federal government has not given this document 
more positive recognition. 

At issue is the government’s approach to manpower problems in the 
event of another emergency. There are 2 number of government officials 
who put little faith in voluntary method and want to substitute a system 
of compulsion based on some type of nationa! service legislation. 


More recently, a new question has been injected into this controversy, 
the issue of martial law. By proclaiming a state of martial law during 
“Operation Alert,” the President in effect took a position favoring the 
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use of compulsory rather than voluntary methods to meet manpower 
requirements. In effect, under martial law the military services would 
have authority to order individuals to accept certain work assignments 
under penalty of law. At the present time, however, this question is still 
undecided since a Cabinet Committee is studying the entire problem. 


The position of the American Federation of Labor is quite clear. We 
believe in the voluntary approach to manpower problems. As the Labor- 
Management Committee report states: 


“The voluntary approach involves difficulties and complexities but 
it has the overwhelming advantage of being supported by the deep 
convictions of free men and women. Therein lies the key to true 
efficiency.” 


We do not advocate a manpower program in which individuals— 
workers or employers—are free to act in any way that they wish. There 
must be government leadership, government direction and certain govern- 
ment penalties worked out with the help of management and labor, even 
in what is essentially a voluntary manpower program. However, if our 
society is to remain free, we must leave as much latitude to voluntary 
methods as possible in meeting our manpower requirements, even under 
the extreme conditions of national emergency. There is a world of differ- 
ence between a voluntary program with certain compulsory features, and 
a compulsory program into which a belated effort is made to inject some 
aspects of voluntarism. 

At the present time, the L-MMPC is entering a new phase of its work. 
The Committee has been asked to examine certain classified documents 
prepared by the government for use in case of an attack on the conti- 
nental United States. In order to examine these documents, the majority 
of the Committee has been given security clearance. 


The aim of the Committee in approaching this task is to survey the 
particular manpower problems that would confront this nation in the 
event of an attack on the continental United States. The Committee’s 
aim will be to recommend a program based as much as possible on volun- 
tary methods but which at the same time will constitute the most effective 
method of mobilizing the skills and talents of America’s work force in the 
event of such an emergency. 


The American Federation of Labor has a special interest in this 
problem. It is the members of many of our skilled crafts who will be 
particularly needed in the event of such an emergency. Crafts such as 
electricians, plumbers, and operating engineers are the very skills that 
will be needed first in the event of an emergency. 

Representatives of the A. F. of L. have been urging the government 
for some time to inaugurate a series of conferences with both the unions 
and the contractors involved in reconstruction work so that plans can be 
made in advance for coping with the difficult manpower problems that 
are bound to arise in the event of an attack on the United States. We 
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urge the Office of Defense Mobilization to initiate these discussions as 
promptly as possible. 


COOPERATIVES 


Trade unionists have for many years played a leading role in the 
organization and operation of consumer cooperatives and credit unions. 
During the past year, our affiliates and members have continued to make 
an important contribution to the healthy growth which these consumer- 
owned nonprofit organizations have enjoyed. 

Consumer cooperatives have made noteworthy gains during the past 
year in such diverse fields as health centers and hospitals, housing, and 
wholesale and retail distribution. Our affiliated local unions and their 
members have especially been in the forefront of the expanding effort of 
consumers to obtain medical care and health protection on a prepaid basis 
at reasonable cost. 

In a number of metropolitan centers, including Philadelphia, New 
York and St. Louis, labor-operated health centers have continued to 
flourish and provide the best possible medical care to trade union members 
and their families. A new union health center has been established in 
Chicago during the past year to provide low-cost high-quality medical 
care to workers in that important industrial center. In such areas as 
Two Harbors and Minneapolis-St. Paul, Minn., unions have worked closely 
with cooperative organizations in successful efforts to establish coopera- 
tive hospitals and health centers. Our affiliates and their members in a 
number of other areas have evidenced an increasing interest in developing 
consumer-controlled health and medical care programs. 

Unions and their members have also been active in assisting in the 
rapid growth of modern one-stop shopping centers, organized on a cooper- 
ative nonprofit basis, serving a wide variety of consumer needs for goods 
and services. The past year witnessed an expansion of these centers in 
many parts of the country as existing cooperatives organized new 
branches and developed new services while in other areas new coopera- 
tives were organized. Our affiliates have also led in the effort to develop 
cooperative housing for middle-income families, especially in the New 
York area. In that metropolitan center, thousands of union members and 
their families are now living in fine modern apartment dwellings in 
cooperative housing projects sponsored by A. F. of L. unions. 

In the best traditions of American democracy, consumer cooperatives 
controlled by their members are making available better services to con- 
sumers at a lower cost. Trade union affiliates and their members should 
continue to participate actively in the organization and operation of 
cooperative services and facilities and should assist in every way possible 
in promoting the expansion of the cooperative movement. 


CREDIT UNIONS 


With the increasing desire of many families for an inexpensive, 
reliable source of credit, participation of union members in credit unions 
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has rapidly grown. Credit unions have provided trade union members 
with the opportunity to invest their savings at a good return and to 
borrow funds when necessary at a reasonable rate of interest. Union 
members have found that credit unions have made available to them a 
ready source of low-cost credit without unnecessary red tape or embar- 
rassing investigation. Their membership and participation in credit 
unions has relieved them of the necessity of resorting to unreliable small 
loan sharks when they have been in need of funds in time of emergency. 

Nearly one million union members now belong to credit unions, many 
of them directly sponsored by our affiliates. During the past year, 
A. F. of L. unions have organized approximately 100 new credit unions, 
bringing the total number of credit unions sponsored by our local affiliates 
to 576. In addition, union members have been primarily responsible for 
organizing and operating many other credit unions not officially labor- 
sponsored. 

Local unions and their members desiring to organize and operate credit 
unions should continue to be given all possible assistance and guidance. 
In order that credit unions should be organized on a healthy and sound 
basis, it is important that our affiliates and members be given all neces- 
sary information for efficient management of credit union operations 
and for establishing necessary safeguards of the funds entrusted to 
credit unions by their members. 


DECISIONS OF THE NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS BOARD 


During the past year the National Labor Relations Board, with a 
majority of its members appointed by President Eisenhower, has con- 
tinued to whittle away at the right of workers to organize unions and 
bargain collectively. Our convention last year called attention to this 
alarming tendency on the part of the Board, but it has become even more 
serious since then. 

On the one hand, Board rulings increasingly have clamped down on 
traditional union activities, while on the other, this same Board has 
allowed new and powerful weapons to be used by employers. The Board’s 
new policies have paved the way for employers increasingly to utilize 
with impunity heretofore illegal means to prevent their employes from 
organizing unions, to sabotage effective and meaningful collective bar- 
gaining, and to break strikes for legitimate objectives, often strikes to 
which unions have been goaded by the very antiunion tactics the Board 
has condoned. 

Thus in administering the Taft-Hartley Act, which even the Adminis- 
tration has conceded to be unjust to labor, the majority of the NLRB has 
strained the interpretation of the law’s provisions to make it even more 
of an antilabor and pro-employer instrument. A series of vigorous dis- 
sents by a courageous minority of the Board who have protested against 
this abandonment of evenhanded administration of the law have gone un- 
heeded by the Board’s majority. 
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While the Board has claimed on numerous occasions that it is seeking 
to lessen federal intervention in labor-management relations, the policies 
which the Board has adopted certainly do not bear out this contention. 
What the Board’s decisions reveal is an exaggerated solicitude extended 
toward employer efforts to combat unions and a simultaneous determina- 
tion to regulate in detail and sharply restrict many union activities carried 
on for the purpose of protecting and advancing the welfare of their 
members. The net effect has been to deprive well-established unions of 
the right to utilize time-tested means for attaining their objectives and, 
even worse, to place severe handicaps on new struggling unions. Many of 
the NLRB’s new policies have made it extremely difficult for new unions 
seeking to get on their feet from organizing on a solid basis and engaging 
in collective bargaining with their employers as is their lawful right even 
under the Taft-Hartley Law. 

Here briefly set forth are some of the major policies adopted by the 
NLRB during the past year: 


1. Employer Interference in NLRB Elections 


The NLRB frequently has allowed employers virtually a free hand to 
use whatever power they can command to break up unions. Under the 
Wagner Act, and even for some years under the Taft-Hartley Act, it had 
always been assumed that the question of who was to be the collective 
bargaining representative of employes, the only question at issue in 
NLRB elections, was a matter of concern solely to those employes. Inter- 


ference by an employer exercised for the purpose of influencing the choice 
of his employes was forbidden by law. 

Now the pendulum has swung in the other direction. The employer 
has been permitted not only to tell his employes how he wants them to 
vote in the election, but to indicate, in not very veiled language, the 
penalties and hardships they will suffer if they dare to flout his wishes. 
The Board has even ruled that in a pre-election campaign, it is permis- 
sible for the employer to distribute antiunion literature while refusing 
an equal opportunity to the union to present its position to the employes. 
Under certain circumstances the employer may call in his employes one 
by one and, in effect, order them to vote against the union. Indeed, an 
employer may not only use his influence to defeat the union in an election, 
but he may also, if he desires, utilize coercive tactics to swing an election 
involving several unions in favor of one of the contending unions. 

It is no exaggeration to state that the Board apparently now often 
regards the matter of self-representation of employes as being more the 
business of the employer than it is of the employes themselves. Such a 
doctrine obviously makes a mockery in case after case of the right of 
employes to choose their own collective bargaining representative. 


2. Refusal to Bargain 


Even if a union is able to win representation rights against such odds, 
an antiunion employer, protected by promanagement rulings of the 
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NLRB, can now offer a myriad of excuses for refusing to bargain in good 
faith. The Board has relieved him of much of his lawful responsibility to 
negotiate with the duly designated representative of his employes, not- 
withstanding the provision in the law which makes good faith collective 
bargaining mandatory upon both unions and employers. 

In a number of decisions, the Board has all but invited employers to 
refuse to bargain with legally designated unions. In some cases it has 
even concocted excuses for the employer that his own counsel had failed 
to advance in the hearing. Thus the Board has acquitted an employer of 
a refusal-to-bargain charge simply because he claimed to doubt the union’s 
majority status. Yet this same employer while refusing to recognize the 
union was using admittedly illegal tactics to break up the union. In 
another case, the Board permitted an employer to refuse to sign a con- 
tract his representatives had agreed to even though the employer’s 
spokesmen had told the union negotiators that they represented his views 
and were in constant touch with him. 

The Board has permitted employers to discharge workers simply 
because they have exercised rights supposedly protected by both the law 
and their collective bargaining contract. For example, in one case the 
Board decided that the employer had done no wrong when he discharged 
active union members because he had claimed that there was “animosity” 
between the employes and the management. In another case, the Board 
allowed an employer to fire employes because they had left the production 
line to protest a legitimate grievance. 

The Board has shown a complete lack of understanding of the labor- 
management relationship under a collective bargaining contract by ruling 
that employers may take unilateral action during the life of a collective 
bargaining contract when there is a disagreement between the employer 
and the union as to interpretation of the contract. The effect of this 
decision may be to make it easy for an employer to alter the terms of a 
collective bargaining agreement by “interpretation” without even con- 
sulting the union. 

The one respect in which the Board has not given employers a free 
hand to flout their collective bargaining responsibility is in the NLRB’s 
insistence that the employer must provide the union with information in 
his possession necessary for intelligent and effective collective bargaining. 
Adhering to long-established NLRB policy, the Board has said that an 
employer must furnish the union with wage data necessary for collective 
bargaining and if an employer claims that he cannot give a wage increase, 
he must make available financial information te support his position. On 
the other hand, the Board has permitted an employer to deny a union the 
right to make an on-the-spot job study which was necessary for the union 
to properly process a grievance. 


3. Bans on Legitimate Union Practices 


In the experience of many decades, unions have gradually developed 
on a pragmatic basis practices and procedures for their own self-govern- 
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ment and for mutual assistance to their sister unions. The Board’s lack 
of sympathy with and understanding of the objectives of trade unions has 
nowhere been more apparent than in its readiness to prohibit unions from 
enforcing rules developed to assure the general welfare of union members. 
Thus the NLRB has held a union to be guilty of a so-called “unfair labor 
practice” when it sought to adhere to a job rotation policy in referring a 
member to a particular place of employment. It has similarly penalized a 
union for enforcing a rule prohibiting employers from undercutting the 
union’s wage scale even though the Board itself conceded that this would 
jeopardize the entire wage structure in the union’s jurisdiction. The 
Board has also ruled that any union-administered seniority clause is auto- 
matically “discriminatory” and therefore “illegal” under the Taft-Hartley 
Act even if the arrangement has the mutual support of the employer and 
the union. 


In its ban on so-called “secondary boycotts,” the Taft-Hartley Act 
prohibits unions from coming to the assistance of sister unions by refus- 
ing to handle products coming from struck or nonunion firms. The NLRB 
has interpreted this provision so as to place the sharpest possible restric- 
tions on unions. The Board has even gone to the extent of penalizing a 
union for not urging members of other unions to cross its own picket line. 
In perhaps its most inexplicable decision to date, the Board has taken the 
position that even though a “hot cargo” clause, relieving employes of the 
requirement to handle nonunion products, is legal, a union may not take 
the necessary steps to enforce it or even inform its members of their 


rights under the clause. The Board has thus given the go-ahead signal to 
employers to regard such clauses as mere scraps of paper. 


4. Narrowed Scope of Board’s Jurisdiction 


» By sharply restricting the scope of its own jurisdiction, the Board has 
denied hundreds of thousands of workers employed in firms regarded by 
the Board as “small business” protection of the rights to self-organiza- 
tion and collective bargaining to which they are entitled under the law. 
Since most states have no parallel machinery for regulation of labor- 
management relations, this self-limitation by the Board has created a 
vast no-man’s land in which employers have been able to return to the 
antiunion “jungle” tactics of pre-Wagner Act days. 

This policy of the Board of refusing to even consider cases involving 
certain types of business has directly led to the intolerable situation in 
the Hotel Industry in Miami Beach, Fla., which has received nation-wide 
publicity. There the employers have adamantly refused to recognize the 
Hotel and Restaurant Workers Union which clearly represents the over- 
whelming majority of the hotel employes, thus precipitating a long and 
bitter strikes. Despite the admitted lack in Florida of any agency to deal 
with this situation, the Board has denied the hotel workers any opportu- 
nity to obtain the redress which is their right under the law. Indeed, the 
Board has carried this policy of rigidly restricting its own jurisdiction to 
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such an extreme as to refuse to consider a case involving an employe who 
was fired because of testimony he gave in an earlier NLRB proceeding 
held before the Board has changed its jurisdictional standards. 

The record of the Board’s decisions during the past year has thus been 
one of repeated hostility to unions and partiality to employers. Adminis- 
tering an antiunion law, the Board has taken advaniage of almost every 
opportunity to tip the scales even further against unions. While the 
Board has placed ever more onerous restrictions on traditional union 
activities, employers have been encouraged to engage in many flagrant 
types of union-busting tactics. 

Organized labor will continue to strive for substantial changes in the 
Taft-Hartley Law, but we must also insist on fair-minded and impartial 
administration of whatever labor relations statute is the law of the land. 


HOUSING 


Despite a slight increase in the number of new homes built during the 
past year, residential construction activity was still far below the level 
needed to meet the nation’s minimum housing requirements. The urgent 
need of low and middle-income families for decent housing within their 
means has been all but completely ignored in Federal housing legislation 
and programs. 

Two years ago our Housing Committee alerted the nation for the first 
time to the minimum need for construction of at least 2 million homes a 
year in order for all families to have an opportunity to obtain decent 
housing. Since 19538, when our Federation first announced this estimate 
of minimum housing needs, independent investigations of experts in the 
field have confirmed the results of our pioneer study. There is now no 
longer any doubt that to achieve the goal of a decently housed nation, 
residential construction must be stepped up to a rate of at least 2 million 
units a year. 

Despite general acceptance of this appraisal of the nation’s housing 
needs, however, the actual rate of housing construction has been far 
below the 2-million-unit level. During the early months of 1955, the 
annual rate of housing construction was approximately 1.4 million, about 
equal to the all-time high achieved in 1950 but still considerably below 
the 2-million mark. However, a decline set in (as compared with the 
normal seasonal trend) in the spring months and by summer tightened 
credit terms for residential mortgages caused some falling off in housing 
construction. By early fall, there was some doubt that total construction 
for the year would even reach the 1.3 million level which had been 
generally anticipated earlier in the year. 

With the rate of housing construction thus far below minimum require- 
ments, the nation’s housing deficit continues to grow. It is estimated that 
even without replacing any of our 15 million substandard dwelling units 
or any of the 100,000 units a year that are lost or made unusable by 
fires, tornadoes, floods, hurricanes and other catastrophes, or providing 
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for the hundreds of thousands of families who move to new areas each 
year and need new housing, we would still need to build at least 1.4 mil- 
lion units a year merely to maintain the existing housing supply at its 
current woefully deficient quantity. It can readily be seen therefore that 
the current construction rate of 1.3 million units or less a year is pitifully 
inadequate in the face of the nation’s housing needs. 

The failure of housing construction to measure up to minimum require- 
ments is largely attributable to the nearly complete dearth of new housing 
available for rent or sale within the means of low and middle-income 
families. Virtually no privately built homes and only a trickle of low-rent 
public housing have been made available at costs low-income families can 
afford. Even many middle-income families have been all but priced out 
of the housing market. 

With sales prices and rentals of newly built homes and apartments 
constantly rising, the unmet housing needs of workers and other moderate 
income families have become increasingly urgent. In 1949, approximately 
one-half of all the new homes built in metropolitan areas were sold for 
$9,500 or less and about one-fifth for above $12,500. By 1954, the situ- 
ation was almost exactly reversed with one-half of the new homes selling 
for more than $12,500 and only one-fifth below $9,000. In fact, there was 
a 35 per cent increase in average home prices during this five-year period 
although in part this was due to the building of somewhat larger houses. 

It is true that some moderate income families, especially young couples 
with small children in desperate need of adequate housing, have been 


buying houses at these high prices. In doing so, however, they have taken 
on a heavy burden of housing costs amounting to at least one-fourth, and 
often as much as one-third, of their family incomes. Since housing should 
require no more than 20 per cent of the family budget, this has meant for 
these families sharply reduced financial resources for such essential 
expenditures as food, clothing, education, medical care and other every- 
day family needs. 


Thus current housing construction has neither been meeting total 
housing requirements nor making available decent homes to the low- and 
middle-income families with the most urgent housing needs. In fact, 
there is no prospect that enough houses will be built until a substantial 
volume of new homes is made available at costs ordinary families can 
afford. 

Housing Act of 1955 

Completely ignoring the glaring deficiencies in existing housing pro- 
grams, the Administration secured the introduction on April 25, 1955, in 
both Houses of Congress of identical bills (S. 1800 and H. R. 5827) con- 
taining only relatively inconsequential amendments to the Housing Act 
of 1954. Our convention last year appropriately characterized the 1954 
act as legislation which “tragically weakened the nation’s housing pro- 
gram.” 
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In testimony before the Senate and House Banking and Currency 
Committees, the A. F. of L. pointed out the utter inadequacy of the law 
enacted last year and the futility of the minor amendments to the 1954 
act requested by the Administration. Instead, our Federation called for 
enactment of a bold comprehensive housing program geared to the na- 
tion’s fundamental housing requirements. Included among the A. F. 
of L.s’ recommendations were the following: 


1. Authorization for annual construction of at least 200,000 low-rent 
public housing units to provide decent housing for low-income 
families. 

2. Provision for low-cost, long-amortization loans for cooperative. non- 
profit rental, and sales housing for middle-income families. 

3. Authorization of an additional $500 million for slum clearance and 
urban redevelopment with emphasis primarily on slum clearance 
and genuine city rebuilding and reliance on lesser measures, such 
as the “rehabilitation” and “conservation” stressed in the Admin- 
istration’s so-called “urban renewal” program, only where clearly 
feasible and economical. 

. Strengthening of the limited cooperative housing program admin- 
istered by the Federal Housing Administration. 

5. Protection of home buyers from loss of their properties due to 
unemployment, illness and other emergencies. 

}. Requirement for payment of the prevailing wage to all employes 
engaged in construction of housing under all programs involving 
federal financial assistance. 


Registering its strong dissatisfaction with the Administration’s ex- 
tremely limited legislative recommendations, the Senate Banking and 
Currency Committee on June 1 reported out a bill (S. 2126) which, if it 
had been enacted, would have substantially improved the nation’s housing 
program. The bill recommended by the Senate Committee authorized 
annual construction of 135,000 units of low-rent public housing for low- 
income families and also removed crippling restrictions Congress had 
imposed in 1954 which limited public housing construction to the exact 
number of units required to house families displaced by slum clearance. 
[t also authorized an additional 10,000 public housing units a year to be 
set aside to provide much needed housing for the aging. In addition, the 
bill provided for: strengthening the FHA cooperative housing program 
along the lines suggested by the A. F. of L.; an additional $500 million 
for slum clearance, urban redevelopment and “urban renewal”; and an 
additional $4 billicn authorization for FHA mortgage insurance for 
privately built housing. The bill, however, did not include our recom- 
mendations for middle-income housing or for protections for homeowners 
and building trades workers. 


Despite an all-out effort by Administration forces and the real estate 
and mortgage finance interests to reduce the public housing authorization 
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to the 35,000 units a year recommended by the Administration, public 
housing supporters in the Senate held their ground. By a vote of 44-38, 
the Senate rejected an Administration-sponsored amendment to limit 
public housing construction to 35,000 units a year for a two-year period 
and then by a 60-25 margin passed the bill substantially as reported by 
the Senate Banking and Currency Committee. 

Faced with a far less favorable situation in the House of Representa- 
tives, the House Banking and Currency Committee on June 23 reported 
out a bill essentially the same as the bill passed by the Senate except 
that it authorized annual construction of only 35,000 units of public hous- 
ing for a two-year period. This bill, however, like the Senate bill, specifi- 
cally removed the crippling restrictions on administration of the public 
housing program. 

Then, for more than a month, a coalition of Republicans and reaction- 
ary southern Democrats in the House Rules Committee by a 6-6 tie vote 
was able to block a vote on the bill in the House of Representatives. 
Finally, on July 28, the House Rules Committee granted a rule on the 
bill which permitted House consideration. The following day, the House 
voted 217-188 to remove all provision for public housing, cooperative 
housing and housing for the aging from the bill. 

The bill then went to a Joint Senate-House Conference Committee 
which reached agreement on a compromise bill. This bill contained a 
one-year authorization for 45,000 units of public housing. Most other 
provisions, except for omission of the special program of housing for the 
aging, were the same as in the Senate bill. The Senate on August 1 
passed this compromise bill by a voice vote and the next day it was 
adopted in the House of Representatives by a 187-168 vote. 


Although the bill as finally passed included a very inadequate public 
housing authorization, it still represented a “moral victory” for labor 
and other pro-housing forces. In particular, the slight increase in the 
public housing authorization from the 35,000 units authorized in 1954 to 
45,000 units and the removal of crippling restrictions on the administra- 
tion of the program represented significant, although not substantial, 
progress. It was particularly regrettable, however, that Congress failed 
to give consideration to the need for an effective program to make housing 
available to middle-income families. 


Public Housing 


In the Housing Act of 1949 Congress authorized construction of 
810,000 low-rent public housing unitS over a six-year period. During the 
six years since enactment of this legislation, however, the public housing 
program has been virtually cut to shreds by severe limitations on the 
number of units authorized and by crippling restrictions on administration 
of the program. Last-ditch opponents of public housing have been able 
to accomplish this deterioration of the program by winning enactment of 
anti-public housing riders to appropriation bills. 
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Enemies of public housing attempted to resume this pattern in a rider 
to the Independent Offices Appropriation Act (H. R. 5240), reported out 
on March 28, 1955, by the House Appropriations Committee. This provi- 
sion would have required the House and Senate Banking and Currency 
Committees to clear each individual local project involving public housing, 
slum clearance or urban redevelopment. In wires to the leadership of the 
House of Representatives, the A. F. of L. said that this proposal “is 
completely unwarranted and violates fundamental principles of the sepa- 
ration of powers between the legislative and executive branches of the 
government.” Leading members of the House Banking and Currency 
Committee also made it clear that they wanted no such powers as the bill 
would have assigned to them. This attempt to further hamstring the 
public housing program was defeated when the House Rules Committee 
by a vote of 6-4 refused to grant a rule to waive points of order on the 
bill. On March 29, the bill was ruled out in the House on the objection 
that it violated the House rules by attempting to achieve a substantive 
objective in an appropriations measure. 


Although this effort to tie up public housing failed, the program has 
been greatly hampered by the severe restrictions imposed on it in earlier’ 
years, culminating in the restrictive legislation enacted in 1954. The 1954 
law limited public housing construction for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1955, to 35,000 units. However, even this token authorization could not 
be fully utilized because it was confined entirely to the relatively few 
communities where families were displaced by slum clearance programs 
and where, in addition, public officials had managed to draw up and secure 
the approval of the Housing and Home Finance Administration for a 
so-called “workable program.” The “workable program” was expected to 
stress the so-called “urban renewal” approach of “rehabilitation” and 
“conservation” to the detriment of genuine slum clearance and urban 
redevelopment. As a result of these restrictions only 29,509 units in 34 
communities were approved for construction during the past fiscal year, 
approximately 6,000 less than the token number of units Congress had 
authorized. 


This insignificant trickle of public housing must be measured against 
the hundreds of thousands of units which approximately 1,000 commu- 
nities in every section of the country have indicated they need to provide 
decent housing for their low-income families. These units would have 
been built and occupied if the program had been permitted to go ahead 
on a full scale. These communities have been deprived of the opportunity 
to build public housing which Congress assured them in 1949 despite the 
fact that there is not the slightest evidence that private builders can 
provide housing for low-income families at costs they can afford. In fact, 
the Housing Act of 1954 offered the private builders just such an oppor- 
tunity when it authorized the Federal Housing Administration to make 
available a special type of mortgage insurance for privately built houses 
provided they were sold at a cost of $7,000 or less to low-income families 
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displaced by slum clearance projects. Even houses at that price would 
have involved monthly housing costs twice as much as low-income families 
can manage. Nevertheless, by the fall of 1955 after this provision had 
been on the statute books for more than a year, not a single private 
builder had constructed a single unit under that program, thus demon- 
strating the complete inability or unwillingness of private builders to 
provide housing for low-income families. 

Thus public housing based on a proven formula combining federal 
financial assistance with local community initiative unquestionably offers 
the only effective means for making decent housing available to low- 
income families at costs they can shoulder without severe hardship. The 
nation will not have a fully rounded housing program capable of meeting 
total housing requirements until Congress authorizes a full-scale public 
housing program permitting construction of at least 200,000 units a year. 


Slum Clearance and Urban Redevelopment 


The Housing Act of 1949 authorized federal loans and grants for slum 
clearance and urban redevelopment projects to be undertaken by local 
communities. It was anticipated that large-scale demolition of tenements 
and other delapidated slum dwellings in blighted areas prior to the actual 
redevelopment of the sites would require relocation of large numbers of 
families in the public housing projects authorized by the same act. The 
severe limitations which Congress has subsequently placed on public 
housing construction, therefore, have also drastically retarded the prog- 
ress of slum clearance and urban redevelopment. Moreover, because 
two-thirds of the families in the slum areas to be cleared are Negroes or 
members of other minority groups, who are virtually barred from the 
market for new privately built housing, the relocation of families which 
must be accomplished before demolition and redevelopment can be under- 
taken has been extremely difficult. In fact, many families displaced in the 
slum clearance that has already taken place have been forced to crowd 
into other s!um areas, no better or even worse than those from which 
they came. 

Held back by these relocation problems, by June 30, 1955, six years 
after Congressional authorization of the slum clearance and urban rede- 
velopment program, only 99 slum clearance projects in 64 areas had been 
approved by the Housing and Home Finance Agency as ready for execu- 
tion and 198 projects in 132 areas were in various stages of planning. 
Actual slum demoiition had been completed for only 18 projects in 15 
localities and new construction had begun in only 11 projects in 7 cities 
(Baltimore, Chicago, Detroit, Little Rock, New York, Philadelphia, and 
Robbins, Ill.). 

The Administration-sponsored Housing Act of 1954 provided for a 
so-called “urban renewal” program aimed at redirecting the fight against 
slum blight from genuine slum clearance and urban redevelopment to 
ineffective measures involving primarily so-called “rehabilitation” and 
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“conservation.” At the time Congress was considering this legislation, 
the A. F. of L. warned that this represented a retreat from an all-out 
attack on urban decay. While it is true that some run-down dwellings 
can be repaired and renovated to provide serviceable living quarters for 
an additional few years, only large-scale clearance of slums and funda- 
mental replanning and rebuilding of our metropolitan communities can 
offer a lasting solution to the spread of urban blight. 

Despite strong efforts by officials of the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency to force local communities to undertake the “renewal” projects, 
not a single rehabilitation project had reached the execution stage by 
the summer of 1955. Only eight such projects are even in the planning 
stage. One reason why the “renewal” projects have been proceeding at 
such a slow pace is that after detailed study of the problem in a number 
of localities, it has been found that many buildings which at first glance 
seemed to be susceptible to “patch-up and paint-up” treatment cannot be 
economically renovated and must be torn down. 

It is important that local unions and their members watch closely the 
way in which urban redevelopment projects are developed and carried out 
in their own communities. With proper planning and execution, urban 
redevelopment can make possible better housing in good neighborhoods 
with up-to-date community facilities and services and thus make our 
cities better places in which to live and work. 


A. F. of L.’s Housing Leadership 


During the past year the A. F. of L. continued in the forefront of all 
efforts to obtain better housing for the American people. Our Federation 
has sought to improve and extend existing housing programs and to 
develop new programs to make possible the achievement of the goal of 2 
million homes a year. We have constantly emphasized that only by bring- 
ing good housing within the reach of all families will it be possible to 
achieve the 2-million-unit rate in residential construction activity, the 
minimum needed to meet the nation’s housing requirements. 


During the past year our Housing Committee, under the outstanding 
leadership of its chairman, Vice President Harry C. Bates, has continued 
to carry on the housing activities of the A. F. of L. Other members of 
the Committee are James A. Brownlow, Robert Byron, Richard J. Gray 
and Adolph Held with Boris Shishkin its secretary. 


The Housing Committee has sought to utilize every opportunity to 
advance the objectives of the A. F. of L. housing program. The Com- 
mittee has effectively presented labor’s housing principles and policies to 
the members of Congress and to the agencies administering government 
housing programs. It has also sought to encourage the fullest possible 
support for our housing program on the part of all A. F. of L. affiliates 
and members. The active assistance and cooperation which the Committee 
has received from the Building and Construction Trades Department has 
greatly enhanced the effectiveness of its activity. As in other years, the 
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National Housing Conference has done a valuable job in coordinating and 
strengthening the efforts of citizens’ organizations, both locally and 
nation-wide, in support of forward-looking housing legislation. 

The past year may have witnessed a turning point in the heretofore 
steady deterioration of housing programs for the people. The slight but 
significant expansion Congress has authorized in the public housing pro- 
gram and the removal of crippling restrictions from its administration 
could be the harbinger of more significant housing advances in the future, 
but to win lasting victory for labor’s housing program will require hard 
work and active support of all affiliates and members. Organized labor 
must continue to lead in the unrelenting fight to assure the opportunity 
for all families to live in good homes. 


CIVIL RIGHTS 


From its inception, the American Federation of Labor has been con- 
cerned with the preservation and extension of liberty and justice. Organ- 
ized labor has always been in the forefront of the struggle to maintain 
and strengthen the traditional freedoms guaranteed by the Constitution— 
freedom of religion, freedom of speech and freedom to petition and 
assemble peacefully. 

Trade unions have insisted that our long-standing freedoms are the 
right of every American regardless of race, color, creed or national origin. 
In the eyes of labor, this has meant that the right to equal opportunity 
no less than political freedom must be indivisible. Our objective has 
always been to make it possible for every American to receive his fair 
share of the fruits of our expanding economy. We have striven to develop 
and strengthen vigorous democratic institutions in the full knowledge 
that the trade union movement could grow and flourish only in an eco- 
nomic and political environment based on freedom and democracy. 


Discrimination in Employment 


During the past year, we have continued our efforts to extend the 
principle and practice of equal employment opportunity. We are deeply 
disappointed that the Congress this year gave no consideration to enact- 
ment of fair employment practices legislation which would prohibit 
discrimination in employment based on race, creed, color or national 
origin. In fact, the 84th Congress has thus far ignored all civil rights 
proposals. 


The failure of Congress to take any action in this important field is 
attributable in large measure to the ever-present threat of a filibuster by 
a reactionary Dixiecrat minority group in the Senate which in the past 
has successfully prevented that body from bringing civil rights measures 
to a vote. In order to remove the possibility of the use of such dilatory 
tactics to block enactment of a fair employment practices bill or other 
civil rights legislation, the Senate should, as we have repeatedly urged. 
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change its rules to allow a majority of Senators present and voting to 
limit and close debate. 

In the absence of mandatory fair employment practices legislation, 
our Federation has continued to cooperate with the President’s Committee 
on Government Contracts in its effort to eliminate discrimination in em- 
ployment by firms awarded government contracts. Continuing a policy 
initiated by President Truman, President Eisenhower has by Executive 
Order required a nondiscrimination clause in the contracts awarded by 
government agencies. This clause specifically requires the employer to 
provide equal opportunity without regard to race, creed, color or national 
origin in hiring, placement, training, promotion, tenure of employment, 
compensation and all other phases of the employment relationship. 

The Government Contracts Committee has been established as the 
agency to coordinate and assist federal agencies in the enforcement of 
the nondiscrimination clause in their contracts. Our Federation has given 
unstinting cooperation to the Committee in its effort to advance this 
program. President Meany is a member of this Committee, with Bert 
Seidman as alternate. 


If the nondiscrimination clause were vigorously enforced, this pro- 
gram could help to remove discriminatory employment practices in a 
large sector of American industry since firms holding government con- 
tracts bulk so large in the national economy. Unfortunately, partly 
because of limited funds and staff and partly because of an excessively 
timorous approach to both contractors and contracting agencies, the 
Committee has thus far made relatively little impact on the discrimina- 
tory employment practices which are widespread throughout industry. 
The Committee has, however, been able to make at least limited headway 
toward eliminating discriminatory practices in a few industries and areas 
in which heretofore discriminatory employment practices had been most 
inflexible. By insisting that firms holding government contracts live up 
to the letter and spirit of the nondiscrimination clause and by informing 
workers of their rights under the nondiscrimination requirement, our 
affiliates can make an important contribution toward the extension of 
equal economic opportunity to all workers. 


Extension of Civil Rights 


During the past year there has been continued progress in many 
facets of American life toward the elimination of segregation and dis- 
crimination based on race or religion. National attention has been par- 
ticularly focused on the reaction to the Supreme Court’s unnanimous 
decision on May 17, 1954, in which the Court ruled that racial segregation 
in the public schools is unconstitutional. This momentous ruling by the 
highest court in the land has since been followed by a second opinion 
handed down on May 31, 1955. 


In this opinion, the Court recognized the complexity of the adjust- 
ments that would be required to eliminate segregation in the public 
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schools in the South, but stated that ‘a prompt and reasonable start”’ 
should be made toward integration in public educational institutions. 
While the Court admitted that additional time might be needed in 
some areas to achieve complete integration of the public schools, it 
stressed that the burden would rest on the public officials in the 
communities concerned “to establish that such time is necessary in 
the public interest and is consistent with good faith compliance at 
the earliest practicable date.” 

The actions taken by public officials in the South following the 
Supreme Court’s rulings have varied widely. In some areas, diligent 
and conscientious efforts have been made to eliminate segregation in 
public schools as quickly as possible. By the start of the current 
school year, some 134,000 Negro children were enrolled in integrated 
schools in eight states and the District of Columbia where segregation 
had previously prevailed. On the other hand, in a number of other 
states bitter recalcitrant groups have organized private campaigns 
and in some cases local and state officials have even sponsored public 
actions to preserve racially segregated schools even though such actions 
are clearly unconstitutional. 

In many areas where schools have been segregated in the past, our 
affiliates and their members have cooperated with other liberal forces 
in the community to bring about an orderly but complete compliance 
with the Supreme Court’s anti-segregation decision. Organized labor 
should continue to help develop and give maximum support to programs 
which will contribute toward a speedy and workable integration of the 
public schools. 

In addition to the progress made toward elimination of segregation 
in the schools, noteworthy gains have been made during the past 
past year in many communities toward removing discrimination in 
housing, theaters and other recreational facilities, hotels and restaurants. 
Our affiliates have played a leading role in efforts to establish patterns 
of equality in all aspects of community life. 

In quite a number of cities, our affiliated central bodies have estab- 
lished special committees which have worked both in our own move- 
ment and in the community at large to eliminate any discriminatory 
policies and practices that may exist. These efforts by A. F. of L. 
unions and their members to eliminate discrimination have contributed 
to the extension and strengthening of equality of opportunity for all. 

Our affiliates have made substantial contributions in many other 
ways toward extending the principle of equality. In some areas where 
white and Negro union members have previously had separate local 
unions, they have joined together in a single union. Often action by 
the international unions in support of the A. F. of L. policy against 
discrimination has been particularly effective in bringing about the 
amalgamation of such local unions. 

A. F. of L. state federations and city central bodies have spearheaded 
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the fight for state and local fair employment practices legislation. 
These efforts resulted in enactment of such laws this year in Michigan, 
Pennsylvania, and Minnesota and in a number of municipalities. In all, 11 
states and a considerable number of cities now have fair employment 
practices laws in effect. 

In various localities, A. F. of L. city central bodies have sponsored 
meetings, institutes and conferences to discuss some of the knotty 
problems involved in eliminating discrimination. Such meetings have 
helped develop effective means for extending the principle and practice 
of equal opportunity in the trade union movement and in the community 
at large. 


Preservation of Individual Liberties 


During the past year noteworthy gains have been made toward 
eliminating certain developing threats to our civil liberties. These 
dangers have considerably lessened with the all but complete eclipse 
of what has come to be known as “McCarthyism.” The development of 
McCarthyism was associated particularly with irresponsible congres- 
sional investigations which, hiding behind the cloak of anti-Communist 
zeal, deprived innocent citizens of their lawful rights. As a result of 
the excesses and the undemocratic procedures utilized by Senator 
Joseph R. McCarthy and his supporters, public attention was focused 
on the need for developing security procedures which, though effective 
in eliminating any Communist or other totalitarian threat to our 
national security, would be fully consistent with our traditional concepts 
of justice. 

Recognizing the need for a thorough and impartial investigation of 
the security question, our Federation recommended to the Congress 
establishment of a special Commission on Government Security to make 
a complete survey of the problem and to develop recommendations 
with regard to all aspects of the federal security program. In testi- 
mony before the Congressional Committees, which considered this 
proposal we stressed the urgent need for an effective security program, 
but also called the attention of Congress to the apparent lack of 
sensitivity of the present program to the personal rights of the in- 
dividuals who have been charged with being security risks. The 
A. F. of L. spokesman also stressed the particular problems involved 
in developing fair and practicable security procedures in defense in- 
dustries. 

In line with our recommendations, Congress by joint resolution voted 
to establish a 12-member bipartisan commission to review the federal 
security program. It is important that this commission investigate 
every phase of the security program. Of particular concern to trade 
unions and their members are the procedures involved in the industrial 
security program under which individuals in private industry are 
screened for work requiring access to classified documents or materials. 
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The American Federation of Labor has consistently recognized the 
necessity for a program of this type but the present program has 
proved inadequate. In many cases, affiliated unions have found that 
the current procedures involve extensive delays and have worked special 
hardships. Representatives of organized labor should be included on 
any group sponsored by the new Commission on Government Security 
which investigates this complex problem. 


ATOMIC ENERGY 


The use of the atom is a vital concern of the American Federation 
of Labor. We are concerned not merely because of our members in 
atomic industry, but because the future well-being of all workmen 
and their families, all the nation, and indeed the entire world will 
be materially affected by atomic development. 


Military Program 


The atom can be a frightful destructive force. Of necessity, this 
military significance has been the foremost consideration in our nation’s 
atomic program thus far. And our national security requires that it 
still rank first, that we must develop a stock of atomic and other nuclear 
weapons sufficient to equip us against and to deter Communist aggres- 
sion. 

We well recognize that the use of atomic and thermonuclear weapons, 
with accompanying radioactive fallout, could imperil all mankind. But 
if our nation is adequately to safeguard our way of life and liberties 
in today’s world, there is no genuine alternative but to be fully pre- 
pared on the atomic front for any military threat. 

Progress in the military atomic program is largely secret, but it 
is public knowledge that two types of nuclear powered submarines were 
launched in the past year and that more intensive experimentation was 
undertaken with atomic aircraft. We are assured by government 
leaders that other phases of military research and weapons preparation 
are moving forward steadily. 


Peaceful Uses 


The importance of the atom for national defense must not be 
allowed, however, to obscure its tremendous significance for constructive 
nonmilitary purposes as well. Peaceful applications of the atom can 
greatly improve our standard of living. They should be developed 
as rapidly, equitably, and fully as possible. 

The atom is particularly intriguing as a new source of electric 
power. Although nuclear power plants are still in the crudest stages 
of development, they have already been demonstrated as feasible. As 
technical progress produces more efficient methods of harnessing nuclear 
power, the atom can contribute mightily to economic development by 
meeting the world’s expanding needs for relatively inexpensive electric 
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energy, particularly in those areas without waterpower resources or 
which have had little fuel and must incur heavy transportation expense 
to obtain it. 

The atom is also being put tc a rapidly widening variety of other 
prominent peaceful uses. Atomic radiation is being relied on increas- 
ingly in the medical and scientific world for diagnosis and treatment of 
various diseases and for research aid in the investigation of biological 
and chemical processes. 

In the industrial world, radioisotopes are being applied in many 
valuable new uses, particularly in measurement and quality control. 
Perhaps the most startling advances are foreshadowed in agriculture 
and food handling. Experiments with treatment of seeds already re- 
flect success in gaining far larger crop yield, and hold out great promise 
for conquering the world’s future food needs. At the same time, 
radiation is being turned to remarkable use in preserving food and 
enabling its more effective storage. 

These and other peaceful uses of the atom offer virtually limitless 
promise of benefit to humanity. We must do our utmost to encourage 
their development and hasten the day when such promise becomes 
reality. It is, therefore, heartening to note the widened international 
cooperation and the accelerated progress of peaceful atomic develop- 
ment in the past year. 


International Cooperation 


The new growth of international cooperation was highlighted by the 
International Conference on the Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy held 
in Geneva, Switzerland, in August under the sponsorship of the United 
Nations. This technical conference, attended by more than 1200 dele- 
gates from 72 nations, produced a perceptible lowering of atomic 
secrecy barriers, revealed considerable advances in peacetime develop- 
ment in other parts of the world, and demonstrated anew that American 
technicians stand to gain, as well as to contribute, valuable aid in 
international pooling of atomic information. 

During the year, the United States entered into separate agreements 
with 28 friendly nations to exchange technical information on civilian 
uses of the atom and for the United States to release some atomic fuel 
for use for research reactors. 

While this development is commendable as a recognition of the need 
for international cooperation, it is questionable whether bilateral agree- 
ments for research aid are of much value for the many smaller nations 
which simply do not have the resources or technical personnel to 
proceed very far at this stage of atomic development. 

More meaningful practical aid is necessary for the countries least 
able to develop their own programs, particularly in the training of 
technicians who will be required as nuclear power plants become 
economically sound. 
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If at all feasible, our country should act to present a functioning 
nuclear power plant, with necessary fuel and technical staff, to a 
friendly nation in an industrially backward part of the world to demon- 
strate concretely how atomic energy may be put to use to meet the 
electric power needs of underdeveloped countries. 

Beyond this, it is imperative that we provide full support for the 
immediate establishment of an international atomic energy agency. 
Such an agency should function as a specialized agency of the United 
Nations, with membership open to all United Nations member nations. 
It should function to gather and distribute all available information on 
peaceful uses of the atom, to obtain and use necessary nuclear material, 
to develop programs for training of specialists and all workers in 
atomic energy operations, to stimulate further research and undertake 
research programs itself, and to provide aid in the conduct of peaceful 
atomic programs where nations are unable financially and technically 
to develop them alone. 


Domestic Developments 


The conduct of the atomic energy program at home, meanwhile, has 
proceeded a long way in the past year. The Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, which administers the program under the scrutiny of the Con- 
gressional Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, has taken several 
praiseworthy steps during the year, but it has required considerable 
prodding before taking them. 

Hearings on the program were held early in the year by the Con- 
gressional Joint Committee. At these hearings the A. F. of L. urged, 
among other recommendations, more active efforts in development of 
peaceful uses, for widened private participation in such development, 
for greater declassification of restricted technical information, and an 
expanded program of information for the public at large. 

Some progress has since been recorded in each of these areas, 
although the AEC frequently is still lagging in its responsibility to 
present the information and perspective necessary to enable the general 
public to understand the course and significance of atomic development. 

The activities of private enterprise in the atomic energy field have 
been notably accelerated in recent months. An increasing number of 
companies are displaying a keen interest in such activities. We believe 
this sound and desirable. The nation stands to benefit by drawing on 
the talents and creative vigor of our private enterprise system. 

As the A. F. of L. has repeatedly stressed, however, it must be made 
certain that such private activity develops on a genuinely competitive 
basis. All responsible firms, regardless of size, should be encouraged 
and enabled to participate and must be permitted equal access to infor- 
mation, resources and opportunities. 

The government must retain and exercise its authority to prevent 
any company from using patent rights to gain a monopoly of some 
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significant aspect of atomic development. Companies which have had a 
head start in gaining knowledge and experienced personnel in this field 
through service as contractors for the government should not be allowed 
to convert their inside knowledge into an unduly favored position or ex- 
clusive control of any phase of private development. 

It must be kept in mind at all times that the public has a tremendous 
investment involved. About $13 billion of the public’s money has already 
been spent on atomic energy. In opening peacetime development to 
private business, the government must follow through on its responsibil- 
ity to make certain that the public receives a maximum return on this 
investment. 

Most attention in peaceful development has of course been directed 
to the atom as a source of power. As such power becomes commercially 
practical, it must be provided for consumers at the lowest possible rate 
in keeping with sound business principles. 

The Atomic Energy Commission has been proceeding with its 5-year 
“reactor development” program, under which it is testing 5 different 
basic reactor concepts to determine the soundest technical and economical 
means of converting atomic energy into usable power. Several of the 
experimental reactors being fabricated in this quarter-of-a-billion-dollar 
program are scheduled to be put into operation in the coming year. 

In addition, the Commission earlier this year invited proposals from 
private and public utilities willing to construct large-scale nuclear power 
plants, principally at their own expense but with some aid from the AEC, 
for “power demonstration” purposes. Four such proposals were sub- 
mitted for plants to generate from 75,000 to 180,000 kilowatts of electric 
power. Three of these have since been accepted, although a utility sub- 
mitting one of them now proposes to go ahead without government 
financial assistance. Several other organizations have recently applied 
for licenses necessary to proceed with the construction of a nuclear power 
plant. 

In the latter part of the year, the AEC invited proposals to be sub- 
mitted by February, 1956, for relatively small atomic reactors with from 
5,000 to 40,000 kilowatt capacity. It is hoped that the offer of AEC’s 
financial and research aid for the construction of such smaller reactors 
may enable rural cooperatives and other local public power groups to 
join in the development of the program. 

Nuclear power plant designs now on the drawing boards have pro- 
gressed to the point where operation appears economically practical in 
high-cost power areas, although it is still some years before such plants 
can be constructed and put into operation on an extensive basis. 

The steady discovery of new processes promises continued reductions 
in operating costs. There is also considerable evidence of increasing 
supplies of nuclear fuel. Thorium, which can be converted into fuel, 
appears to hold particular promise as a more plentiful and cheaper fuel 
base than uranium. And if, as appears likely in the more distant future, 
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scientists succeed in efforts to master the use of hydrogen as a source of 
power, the problem of fuel supply should be solved permanently. 


Information and Consultation 


Much of the technical information accumulated in the years of gov- 
ernment research is now being declassified and made available generally. 
In addition, the AEC has permitted access to certain restricted data on 
atomic technology to several hundred firms and research groups whose 
representatives have been given security clearance. 

These are constructive steps, but they should be extended further. 
Many experts believe that much information which could be released 
without in any way endangering our security is still being withheld and 
that procedures for providing access to restricted data are needlessly 
cumbersome. 

The AEC has continued to disregard the need for an expert evaluation 
of the likely social and economic effects of peaceful applications of 
atomic energy. Despite its significance for our nation’s future, there is 
still no authoritative report on the many implications of peaceful atomic 
development and still no public examination of the types of social and 
economic dislocations which may have to be met. 


Nor has the AEC adequately invited direct participation by public 
groups in the shaping of basic policies on the civilian atomic program. 
Its consultation with interested groups has been limited largely to 
industrial representatives, with little opportunity for meaningful ex- 
pression by groups reflecting the general public interest. There has 
been little consultation with the organized labor movement despite the 
great stake of workers in the program, 


We believe that a statutory Labor-Management Advisory Committee 
should be established. It should function to provide the AEC with advice 
en specialized labor problems and on social and economic problems. Such 
a Committee could play a highly constructive and valuable role in en- 
listing and bringing to the AEC on a systematic basis the benefit of a 
cooperative labor-management approach. 


There are some 103,000 workers in the nation’s atomic energy pro- 
gram—some 84,000 in atomic energy operations and research and about 
19,000 in construction. These workmen and their trade unions have 
given maximum cooperation, often under trying circumstances, in a 
wholehearted effort to minimize labor relations difficulties. Yet, serious 
problems remain in this field without satisfactory answers. 


A Labor-Management Advisory Committee could aid greatly in the 
task of shaping and gaining full acceptance of a sound labor-manage- 
ment relations program in the atomic energy industry, a program 
emphasizing that the widening private enterprise in this industry must 
be accompanied by free collective bargaining. Procedures are also nec- 
essary to assure that security regulations are not used as an unwar- 
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ranted excuse for restricting union activity or deterring genuine 
bargaining. 

Increased attention must also be directed to the special problems of 
health and safety hazards arising in work with radioactive materials. 
The danger of radiation hazards is present not alone in weapons— 
development or nuclear-power operations, but increasingly in the grow- 
ing number of other industries which are using radioactive materials. 

Federal standards must be developed and enforced to assure neces- 
sary safety and to provide equitable compensation to injured workmen. 
The state workmen’s compensation laws are inadequate to meet the needs 
in this field. Particular allowance must be made for the fact that 
radiation injury and the nature and extent of its effect may not be 
evident until considerable time after exposure. Valid claims for com- 
pensation for radiation injury where damage may not come to light until 
years in the future should not be blocked by restrictive statutes of 
limitations which have not taken this problem into account. 

Manpower planning is another important area in which a Labor- 
Management Advisory Committee could perform a valuable function. A 
sound voluntary program should be developed to assure an adequate 
supply of competent and cooperative skilled labor to meet the industry’s 
needs. 


A. F. of L. Committee on Atomic Energy 


In light of the significance of atomic development, the 1954 Conven- 
tion of the A. F. of L. established a permanent Committee on Atomic 
Energy with President Meany as Chairman. Other members are James 
A. Brownlow, Robert Byron, William A. Calvin, Martin P. Durkin, 
Richard J. Gray, A. J. Hayes, Anthony E. Matz, William L. McFetridge, 
and Edward R. Moffett, with Andrew J. Biemiller as secretary. 

The Committee has worked to keep a close watch on developments to 
inform our members fully, to draft recommendations to serve the public 
interest, to determine needs for and to recommend training of skilled 
manpower, and to cooperate with the government and industry for these 
objectives. These are vital functions which must continue to play a 
prominent role in A. F. of L. activities in the days ahead. 

A number of international unions affiliated with the A. F. of L. which 
have members in atomic operations have established their own working 
committees on atomic energy to examine its effect on their particular 
membership. Among the unions which, for example, have been carrying 
forward special analytical, information and training programs in this 
area are the United Association of Journeymen and Apprentices of the 
Plumbing and Pipe Fitting Industry, the International Association of 
Machinists, and the International Brotherhood of Boilermakers, Iron Ship 
Builders, Blacksmiths, Forgers and Helpers. 


This type of special attention should be encouraged and should be 
developed as well by other unions whose members are directly involved 
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in atomic operations, for it can serve valuably to prepare them for a 
more effective role in tomorrow’s atomic world. 


WAGE AND COLLECTIVE BARGAINING DEVELOPMENTS 


There has been a marked upswing in the past year in gains achieved 
for American workmen through collective bargaining. Improvements 
negotiated by trade unions both in wages and benefits generally have 
been far more substantial than in the preceding year. 

The improved results of bargaining have been due largely to the 
increased vigor of union baragaining efforts against the background of 
substantial advances in national productivity, widespread improvement 
in business activity, and the excellent profit position of most industry. 

The transition to more favorable bargaining settlements has been 
particularly evidence since May of this year. Wage increases negotiated 
since then, most commonly between 7 and 12 cents an hour, generally 
have been at least several cents larger than those a year earlier. 

Broadly, it is estimated that more than two-thirds of wage increase 
settlements since this spring have been for 7 or more cents an hour. 
About a fourth have been for 12 to 15 or more cents. 

The settlements for less than 7 cents have been concentrated largely 
in industries or areas where depressed conditions have persisted despite 
the general upturn in the economy or in situations where wage demands 
have been modified in favor of primary emphasis on substantial benefit 
improvements. 

It is worth noting specifically the renewed demonstration in the past 
year, as the cost of living remained relatively stable, that the substantial 
forward strides in our national productivity make possible large wage 
increases without requiring any rise in over-all consumer price levels. 

On another important aspect of wage bargaining, the duration of 
wage terms, most unions have signed agreements for one year or, if for 
a longer period, with a provision at least for annual review of wages. 

Some unions have concluded wage agreements extending for two or 
three years in return for what they consider particularly desirable settle- 
ments. Instead of annual wage reopenings, these agreements generally 
provide in advance for increases of specified amounts to become effective 
at the end of each year of the contract. They usually provide also for 
automatic wage adjustments to match any rises in the cost of living which 
may occur during the contract term. 

Except for these long-term agreements without wage reopenings, there 
has been little emphasis on cost-of-living escalator provisions in the past 
year. They have been adopted in very few cases and in a number of 
notable instances have been abandoned. 

Wage differentials between skilled and unskilled workers have been a 
subject of particular concern for some unions. A number have negotiated 
additional increases for more highly skilled workers to widen differentials 
which have narrowed over the years. Others have negotiated increases 
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for all workers on a percentage basis rather than in uniform cents per 
hour, so that existing percentage differentials would not be reduced. 

An estimated two-thirds of the year’s negotiations produced notable 
improvements in the nonwage provisions of contracts. A large number of 
the remaining settlements, in which no such liberalizations were reported, 
were made under contract reopening provisions limited to wages alone. 

Benefits emphasized by different unions varied widely according to 
the levels already in effect in their agreement and the needs and desires 
of their particular membership. Most attention was focused on health 
and welfare benefits to provide added medical and financial security 
against the hazards of illness and family emergency, paid vacations and 
holidays to provide welcome leisure time, and pensions for the needs of 
retiring workers. Several unions also placed high priority on layoff 
benefit plans. 

Health and welfare benefit adjustments were made in about a third of 
settlements. In addition to improved benefit levels, many unions won a 
broadening of types of protection, an extension of coverage to depend- 
ents and retired workers and, in those instances where contributions 
toward cost of benefit plans have still been required from workers, a 
reduction or elimination of such contributions in favor of increased 
financing by employers. 

The establishment or liberalization of pension plans also ranked as a 
major element in many negotiations. Under most negotiated plans, 
benefits have now been increased so that, in combination with present 
Social Security payments, the typical worker can look forward to an 
income of $140 to $200 a month on retirement. It is also noteworthy that 
in several major instances, unions gained vesting provisions entitling 
workers to retain accumulated pension rights even if they leave their 
company before reaching retirement age. 

One of the year’s most widely publicized bargaining developments was 
the negotiation by several unions of employer-financed plans for pay- 
ments to laid-off workers. Such plans and various types of annual 
employment guarantee plans have been relatively uncommon in the past. 


The new plans are highly significant, even though they are rather 
limited in many respects, because they reflect acceptance at the bargain- 
ing table for the first time by an important part of industry of the 
principle that employers must accept responsibility for minimizing lay- 
offs and assuring reasonable income for those who are laid off. 


It is well recognized that acceptance of this principle does not mean 
that any one type of plan or approach is equally suitable or desirable for 
all industries. This quickly has been reflected in the considerable varia- 
tions which have been developed among such plans in a short period of 
time. Each union must determine for itself through careful examination 
whether such plans or alternative approaches for attaining employment 
and income stability are necessary or feasible in its particular situation. 


Liberalization of paid vacation provisions continued at a steady pace 
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through the year. Many unions succeeded in lengthening vacation pe- 
riods and reducing service requirements to make more common the prac- 
tice of 2-week vacations after one or two years’ service, 2%- or 3-week 
vacations after 10, and 4-week vavations for longer-service workers. 

The number of paid holidays, until a few years ago usually limited 
to 6 a year, in recent years has been enlarged in so many negotiations 
that 7, 8 or more paid holidays now appears to be the prevailing practice. 
In the past year, Christmas Eve and New Year’s Eve were added in 
many contracts as half or full holidays with pay. Provisions for penalty 
pay for work on holidays also have been improved in many instances to 
provide for pay at three times, or at least two and a half times, the 
regular wage. 

Progress in reducing the workweek without a reduction in weekly pay 
was recorded during the year by several unions. This was true par- 
ticularly in the garment and printing and publishing industries, where 
our affiliated unions now have gained standard workweeks of less than 
40 hours for the overwhelming majority of their members. 

Trade unions and the nation as a whole can take pride in the results 
of collective bargaining in the past year. The advances in real wages, 
the gains in benefits, and the many improvements in conditions of work 
serve as a valuable forward step in raising and protecting standards 
of living for all Americans. 

Recent history well demonstrates this as an important lesson for the 
coming year. The widespread negotiation of wage increases by trade 
unions in the latter part of 1954 and into 1955 played a leading role in 
maintaining consumer income, and thereby provided a firm footing for 
the upturn from the depressed levels of 1954 business activity. The con- 
tinued and more sizeable wage gains through collective bargaining in 
1955 have fortified and buoyed this economic recovery. 

For the year ahead, vigorous and effective collective bargaining can 
again contribute mightily toward an expanding economy. 


ECONOMIC SITUATION 


The Convention of the American Federation of Labor last year met 
at a time when the national economy was stabilized at a recession level. 
The Convention this year meets at a time of high-level economic activity. 

The rapid recovery from the recession level not only constitutes a 
tribute to the versatility and resiliency of the American economy, but 
stands as a concrete demonstration of our nation’s capacity for con- 
tinued and prosperous growth. 

In overall terms, the third quarter of 1955 saw the nation’s total out- 
put of goods and services (gross national product) rise to an annual 
rate of $392 billion. This figure is 9.5 per cent above the recession low 
reached in early 1954, but only 6.2 per cent above the 1953 peak. In 
effect, although the untold human as well as economic losses during the 
recession actually never can be truly recovered, the economy has now 
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been pulled up by the economic recovery to the point it would have 
reached with only modest growth without any 1954 recession. 

The chief impetus behind the increase of the past year has been a 
continuing rise in expenditures of consumers. The increase in business 
investment has been relatively small while government expenditures 
have remained relatively stable. 

The rising rate of consumer expenditures was a reflection largely of 
higher wage rates negotiated by organized labor, improved Social Secu- 
rity benefits, gradually increasing employment, drawing on accumulated 
savings, and an increasing ability and willingness to buy on a credit 
basis. The loss of income caused by layoffs and reduced employment 
was partially offset by unemployment compensation payments and last 
year’s cut in personal income taxes. 


The recovery in production during the past year has been led by the 
durable goods industries. In particular, the automobile industry which 
had been hard hit by the 1954 recession, began an excellent recovery 
with the introduction of the 1955 model. Automobile output for this 
year is expected to top the 8 million mark, a new record. Stepped-up 
activity in the automobile industry naturally caused related improve- 
ments in such industries as steel, rubber, and glass. Other industries 
whose output reached new heights during the past year are the paper, 
printing, lumber, cement, chemicals, and petroleum industries. 

The construction industry has also been proceeding at record-breaking 
levels, This industry was hardly affected by the 1954 recession and 1955 
has proved to be a year of even greater activity. The rate of residential 
construction increased sharply during 1954 and remained at a high level 
until the middle of 1955 when a slight decline set in. In terms of the 
entire industry, however, the recent drop in residential construction has 
been compensated for by increased commercial, industrial, highway, and 
other types of building. 


Along with the increased output in all major segments of the economy 
has naturally come an increase in employment. It should be noted, 
however, that the improvement in employment conditions was neither 
as prompt nor as extensive as the pick-up in business conditions. 
During the entire year of 1954, unemployment remained at a relatively 
high level. It was only after the second quarter of this year that un- 
employment began to drop significantly. Employment began to expand 
more rapidly beginning in the late spring, and bolstered by the seasonal 
influx of summer job-holders, over 65 million were recorded as employed 
in July, 1955. 


Even today unemployment, although substantially below last year, is 
still above the 1953 level. The following table shows the trend of. un- 
employment since 1953. Data are taken from Census Bureau reports 
which exclude from total unemployed individuals on less than thirty- 
day layoffs and those idle awaiting the start of a new job. 
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Trend of Unemployment 
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One encouraging change in the unemployment situation has been the 
drop in the number of those out of work for an extended period of 
time. In September 1955, there were 450,000 workers unemployed for 
15 weeks or longer (21 per cent of the unemployed) compared with a 
total of 1.1 million in April, 1955 (37 per cent of the unemployed). 

However, the employment picture continues to be stained by dis- 
turbing persistence of unemployed in specific localities. There still 
remain 26 major areas of “substantial labor surplus” in which six per 
cent or more of the labor force is jobless, according to the Department 
of Labor. Among these are the chronically depressed cities of New 
England, many coal towns of Pennsylvania and West Virginia, a num- 
ber of Southern communities, and additional localities scattered across 
the country. In addition to these major areas, there are 94 smaller 
communities also in this category. Unfortunately the 1955 Economic 
Report of the President completely slighted this critical problem. 


In the manufacturing industries, despite a marked increase in output, 
employment is still 525,000 below the 1953 level. By itself, this provides 
eloquent testimony to the greatly increased productivity that has taken 
place in manufacturing industries during the past two years. With 
three per cent fewer workers, these industries have been able to turn 
out six per cent greater output over 1953. It is clear that the increase 
in productivity during this two-year period has been at a rate far higher 
than the commonly accepted long-term increase of 214-3 per cent. 

Mining, construction, and railroad employment are also below 1953 
levels. The greatest percentage increase in employment in the past 
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two years has taken place among white collar workers and employees of 
state and local governments. 

It is too early to judge whether this changing pattern of employment 
represents a permanent trend in the American economy. It may well 
be true, however, that because of the great increase in productivity in 
the manufacturing industries, future employment in manufacturing may 
not constitute as large a percentage of the total workforce as it has in 
recent years. 

The important increase in wages and earnings in the economy was 
sparked by widespread union gains through collective bargaining (See 
section on “Wages and Collective Bargaining Developments” for further 
details). Hourly earnings of the average: factory worker increased 
nine cents per hour during the past year. In part because of additional 
overtime being worked, the average weekly earnings for factory workers 
rose from $71.86 to $77.90. Earnings of workers in non-manufacturing 
industries generally also advanced substantially. 

A key element making possible these increased earnings has been the 
marked rise in the economy’s productivity. This has provided a solid 
foundation for the continuing rise in the nation’s standard of living. 

While wages have risen, prices have remained largely stable. This 
has meant that the wage increases for the most part reflected genuine 
increases in purchasing power. 

A slight decline in the cost of food, apparel and transportation prices 
to the consumer tended to offset increases in the cost of housing, per- 
sonal services, and medical care. At the wholesale level, prices of farm 
products and foods have continued to decline, but during the course of 
the year prices for a number of industrial raw materials (copper, 
rubber and lumber) have moved up as a tighter market developed from 
increasing demands. 

During the year, several major sections of American industry seized 
the opportunity presented by the recovery in business conditions to 
raise prices of their products by a far higher amount than justified by 
increased costs. This failure by business to exercise reasonable re- 
straint in setting prices can seriously endanger sound and balanced 
economic progress. 

American corporations already have profited more than handsomely 
from the economic recovery. Record-breaking profits are in sight for 
1955. Even during the recession in 1954, profits in most industries were 
not seriously affected, in part because of the repeal of the excess profits 
tax. With the upturn in business activity in 1955 profits advanced 
sharply in almost all major industries. 

As the economy turns toward 1956, the nation must seek a continua- 
tion of the upturn of the past year. While America’s wage earners 
would be among the first affected, the entire country would suffer if the 
economy’s growth is stunted or encounters a setback. 


Consideration of the prospects for the months ahead finds some en- 
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couraging signs plus a number of disturbing uncertainties. On the 
plus side is the fact that wage income is rising and consumers are 
willing to buy. Increased expenditures for plant and equipment have 
been scheduled by business firms. An additional stimulus to the economy 
is the scheduled increase on March 1, 1956, of the statutory minimum 
wage from 75 cents to $1 an hour. The economy had a momentum 
which in itself is a significant factor toward sustaining high-level 
activity for at least some months ahead. 

An important element of uncertainty is the general weakness in the 
agriculture situation. The simple fact is that farmers just have not 
kept pace with the progress in other sectors of the economy. Farm 
prices have fallen steadily since 1951, while the prices of goods pur- 
chased by farmers have remained relatively stable. The result has been 
a continous slow decline in the parity ratio, which is at its lowest level 
since 1940. Farm income has also declined although not as sharply as 
farm prices. 

An additional source of possible weakness is the fact that a con- 
siderable amount of today’s buying by consumers has been on credit. 
The increase in installment buying since the first of the year has been 
higher than any other postwar year. It appears that 20-25 per cent of 
the increase in consumer expenditures during the past year was made on 
installment credit. 

The increase in installment buying is not necessarily an unhealthy 
development. Providing the credit extended is within the means of the 
individual or family, installment buying is the means whereby many 
families can obtain the benefits of their purchases while they are in the 
process of paying for them. However, the sharp increase in installment 
buying does raise extra hazards in the event of an economic decline. 
If incomes decline at any time in the near future, it appears that many 
families will be forced to give up the goods they bought on an install- 
ment basis or to restrict their purchases of other products because 
their installment payments will require so high a proportion of their 
reduced income. 


Of deep concern is an an-icipated leveling off of activity in the auto- 
mobile and residential const: uction industries, the major mainstays of 
the past year’s growth. It is not likely that automobile output will 
provide the same upward stimulus that it did this year. In construction, 
a decline in residential building has already set in, although this may 
be offset somewhat by increases in industrial and commercial con- 
struction. 


With the expected easing off of the rate of growth in automobiles 
and residential construction, however, other key areas must develop 
substantially to serve as a base for a continued upward impetus for 
the economy as a whole. No sector of the private economy appears 
ready to provide a stimulus of the magnitude offered by auto and 
residential construction last year. 
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This gap in economic growth underlines the importance of both 
private and government economic policy for the months ahead. Private 
action to increase income, particularly through union efforts at the 
bargaining table, must play an important role to serve as the foundation 
for a continued rise in consumer demand. 

The government must also take positive and immediate steps to 
meet its twofold responsibility for fulfilling the backlog of pressing 
public needs and encouraging broad-based economic growth. Future 
decisions concerning budget policy, taxation, minimum wages, social 
security, and such substantive programs as housing, schools, and high- 
ways, will determine in large measure whether the nation’s economy 
can move forward on an expanding basis. 

If changes in tax policy are directed toward eliminating current in- 
equities and granting relief to lower and moderate income families, the 
more equitable tax system will stimulate the entire economy. 

If increased assistance is extended for public housing and slum 
clearance, the resulting program not only will give many American 
families badly-needed living space but will also compensate for any 
slack in the level of private residential construction. 

If the nation’s obsolescent highway system is modernized, the saving 
in transportation costs will benefit all types of industry. 

If Congress adopts a federal aid program for school construction, 
America’s children will be better prepared to contribute to the nation’s 
economy. 


If social security benefits are broadened, the increased payments will 
help cushion any possible downturn in economic activity. 

If the minimum wage under the Federal Labor Standards Act is ex- 
tended to include many groups of workers not now covered by the law, 
the purchasing power of America’s lowest-income groups will be 
strengthened. 


If Congress and the Administration are alert to these problems and 
develop an effective program for meeting them, the stage will be set for 
a continuing improvement in the living standards for all Americans. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


Among the significant developments in the Department of Labor 
during the past year too much emphasis can not be given to the increase 
in appropriations voted by Congress for the day to day operations of 
the agency. For altogether too many years the operating funds of the 
Department have been steadily reduced and the consequent impact on 
its programs and personnel has been pronounced. While practically all 
sections of the Department have received some portion of the increased 
budget, it is particularly gratifying that the Wage and Hours Division 
has obtained the lion’s share so that it can effectively administer the 
new minimum wage of $1 per hour. 
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In the area of legislation the Department was particularly active in 
the effort to amend the Minimum Wage Law. The position taken by 
the Department did not coincide with that of the American Federation 
of Labor either as to amount or to coverage. The role of the Depart- 
ment in other areas of. legislation was limited to inducing the various 
States and Territories to improve their laws in such matters as work- 
men’s compensation, State minimum wage laws, industrial safety regu- 
lations and the conditions of employment, hours and wages of women. 


During the year the Department initiated two special programs of 
genuine importance to all wage earners. One of these programs was 
to study and to propose solutions for the problems of the so-called “older 
worker.” For this purpose the Department succeeded in obtaining a 
special appropriation of $160,000 from Congress. The study is now 
under way and its conclusions are being awaited with genuine interest. 


The other special program undertaken by the Department was a 
study of problems connected with the training and distribution of skilled 
workers. The rapid rate at which new materials, new machines and 
new techniques are being developed requires considerable attention to 
the need of retraining wage earners. Furthermore, these new develop- 
ments have given added emphasis to the need for apprentice training 
programs which produce genuine craftsmen who are well grounded in all 
aspects of their trade. In the face of these facts the Department of 
Labor has obtained from Congress an increase of $50,000 in the budget 
of its Bureau of Apprenticeship in order to increase its field staff and 


to undertake a study and a program to improve the skills of the work 
force. 


At the administrative level the Department continues to operate 
without its full complement of top officials. The vacancy created by the 
resignation of Assistant Secretary Harrison Hobart more than a year 
ago has not yet been filled and as a consequence the authority exercised 
by this office over Standards and Statistics is not being administered 
effectively. The fact is to be noted also that within recent months 
Congress at long last approved the nomination of Mr. Ewan Clague 
for the position of Commissioner of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Mr. Clague had been the incumbent and had distinguished himself in the 
position. It is therefore gratifying that this career civil servant once 
again returns to the leadership of a Bureau which is of genuine im- 
portance to both labor and management in this country. 


COMMUNITY RELATIONS 


Developing good relations with other segments of the community 
through cooperation and service is today an important activity within 
the majority of unions affiliated with the American Federation of Labor. 

This interest and activity in community affairs has developed to such 
a degree that 55,000 A. F. of L. members are now voluntarily serving 
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on committees and executive boards of health, welfare and recreation 
agencies throughout the United States. The A. F. of L. Community 
Relations Committee counsels, guides and coordinates the activities of 
this huge army of volunteer workers dedicated to building up the social 
resources of the community. 

The programs originated by the Committee and the work of these 
volunteers accomplish at least two important objectives for the American 
Federation of Labor. 

First, orderly channels are provided for A. F. of L. members to sup- 
port humanitarian causes and at the same time receive proper recogni- 
tion for their efforts. Secondly, through the cooperation and services 
rendered, the good name of the American Federation of Labor is en- 
hanced, resulting in added prestige and influence in the particular com- 
munity in which A. F. of L. members and their families live and work. 

The A. F. of L.’s Community Relations Committee, through its repre- 
sentatives on national, state and local levels, is alert to every develop- 
ment in the fields of health, welfare and recreation. The Committee, 
fully cognizant of the steady and generous support of A. F. of L. unions 
and their members to welfare agencies and institutions, strongly insists 
upon A. F. of L. representation on all boards and planning and review 
committees, and also that affiliated organizations and individual mem- 
bers be given public acknowledgement of all financial contributions. The 
background for this insistence stems from the one-time practice of wel- 


fare organizations giving credit for monetary support to business firms 
rather than properly crediting contributions from workers employed by 
the firms. 


The Community Relations Committee is composed of Vice-President 
Matthew Woll, Chairman; Secretary-Treasurer Wm. F. Schnitzler, and 
President Lee W. Minton of the Glass Bottle Blowers Association. 
President George Meany serves as an ex-officio member of the Com- 
munity Relations Committee. 

The vast scope of the A. F. of L.’s active participation in the func- 
tioning of major voluntary organizations in the health, welfare and 
recreation fields may best be measured by briefly reviewing the coopera- 
tion given the following organizations: 

Community Chests and Councils—Four full-time A. F. of L. repre- 
sentatives at the national level coordinate the activities of 45 full-time 
A. F. of L. representatives employed by community chests in the larger 
cities. These A. F. of L. representatives carry on a year-around pro- 
gram of education within local unions, stressing the importance of sup- 
porting orphanages, homes and recreation centers for the aged, day-care 
centers for working mothers, rehabilitation centers, goodwill industries, 
and scores of other agencies dedicated to community betterment. 

Supplementing the work of these full-time representatives are the 
thousands of A. F. of L. volunteers serving on the committees and 
executive boards of community chests and their affiliated social agen- 
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cies, giving all support possible, including help in fund raising. Many 
of these A. F. of L. volunteers have themselves been chosen by com- 
munity leaders to head chests, social agencies and welfare institutions. 

American Red Cross—A. F. of L. representatives at national, state 
and local levels provide active support for state and local programs 
emphasizing first aid, home nursing, swimming, and accident preven- 
tion. Full support is given to flood, fire and disaster relief of all kinds. 
We take pride in the prompt response and exceptionally heavy finan- 
cial support for relief of victims of the recent disastrous Connecticut 
and Pennsylvania floods. A. F. of L. members, individually and through 
unions, also regularly help to replenish blood banks for the benefit of 
the armed forces and civilians. 

C. A. R. E.—The A. F. of L. has generously supported the C.A.R.E. 
program, dedicated to sending American surplus food to needy persons 
throughout the free world, from its earliest inception. The A. F. of L. 
is a member agency of C.A.R.E. and is represented on its national 
executive board. Full-time A. F. of L. representatives are employed in 
its national headquarters, coordinating support of local and interna- 
tional unions, city central bodies, and state federations of labor. 

March of Dimes—There is A. F. of L. representation on the national 
board, a full-time A. F. of L. representative at national headquarters 
and a great many volunteer A. F. of L. representatives in communities 
throughout the country. The A. F. of L. is one of the earliest and most 
ardent supporters of this humanitarian organization. 

National Health Council—The A. F. of L. is represented at the 
council’s national level, and A. F. of L. members serve on many local 
boards. 

American Social Hygiene Association—Here, too, the A. F. of L. is 
represented at the national level. The Federation also provides local 
support whenever possible. 

United Defense Fund—Organized for the purpose of supporting wel- 
fare and recreational endeavors for the U. S. armed forces, the Fund 
has had A. F. of L. representation at its national level, and full local 
and state support from affiliated organizations. The UDF will cease its 
operations Dec. 31, 1955. 

United Community Defense Services—This organization, an agency 
of the United Defense Fund, has been dedicated to bringing needed 
community services to newly-built defense areas. It has had the full 
support of national, state and local affiliated organizations of the A. F. 
of L. Efforts are being made to continue its operations as an inde- 
pendent agency when the United Defense Fund closes at the end of this 
year. 

Boys’ Clubs of America—The A. F. of L. has been represented at 
the national level and its affiliates have provided local and state coopera- 
tion throughout the United States in the Boys’ Clubs work in developing 
manhood and curbing juvenile delinquency. 
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Heart Association—A. F. of L. representation at national, local and 
state levels has been backed with generous support from affiliated 
organizations and their members. 

United Seamen’s Service—A. F. of L. support has been provided at 
national and local levels. 

National Association for Crippled Children—The Association has also 
received A. F. of L. support at national and local levels. 

Cancer—A. F. of L. representation at national, local and state levels 
has been combined with full support of educational and fund-raising 
programs in every community. 

Muscular Dystrophy—Two A. F. of L. international unions have 
given extraordinary support to the fight against this crippling disease. 
Full A. F. of L. support has been advanced on national, state and local 
levels, 

Boy Scouts—Full support has been provided, nationally, statewide 
and locally 

Girl Scouts—Here too there has been full support, nationally, state- 
wide and locally. 

The foregoing is an all too brief description of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor’s participation in the development of the nation’s resources 
in these significant health, welfare and recreation fields. 


No attempt has been made here to detail other aspects of the A. F. 
of L.’s work in the community. Our unions have bent their efforts in 
hundreds of communities, particularly through their central labor bodies, 
toward community improvement through slum replacement and develop- 
ment of better housing and sound urban development plans, moderniza- 
tion of highway and transportation systems, and other civic programs. 
They have sought constantly to improve educational facilities. It should 
be noted, too, that scores of scholarships are being sponsored by local 
and international unions, city central bodies and state federations of 
labor. This brief listing does not, of course, detail the great aid and 
millions upon millions of dollars voluntarily given in support of these 
and other community projects. 


It is clearly evident that tremendous progress is being made in 
developing labor’s relations with other parts of the community, with 
mutual benefit to everyone concerned. The community, of which labor 
families are an integral part, gains from the growing number of health, 
welfare, recreational and other community facilities available to all, 
and labor gains from the prestige and influence built up by its sincere 
efforts to make the community a better place in which to work and live. 

The steady development of community resources is a tribute to the 
growth and progress of America, and:the American Federation of Labor 
can justly take pride in the part it is playing in building up these splen- 
did institutions dedicated to wholesome community living standards, 
good health, and alleviation of suffering. 
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DEVELOPMENTS IN SOCIAL SECURITY 


The year 1955 marked the 20th Anniversary of the passage of the 
first Social Security Act which became law with the signature of Presi- 
dent Franklin D. Roosevelt on August 14, 1935. The original Act was 
designed to meet certain immediate needs of that period and to help 
prevent in the future the widespread want and dependency that had 
engulfed the Nation since 1929. Since that time the United States has 
swung through the economic are from the depths of depression, through 
the feverish heights of wartime prosperity. It has weathered the shock 
of postwar adjustment and achieved new economic levels. 

The Social Security program has experienced numerous adjustments 
called for by the changes in our economic situation. The basic concepts 
of the program laid down by the founders 20 years ago have proven 
sound and remain intact. Chief among these is the reliance on a con- 
tributory social insurance system with benefits paid as a right and having 
a relationship to the wages on which the contributions were paid. Such 
a program insures a portion of the wage income of the family against 
the contingencies it is designed to meet, namely old aye, death of the 
family breadwinner, and unemployment. The adjustments to the sys- 
tem that have developed have therefore been in terms of broadening 
and improving the structure rather than any fundamental change in its 
design. These changes, including an enormous extension of coverage and 
the substantial improvement in benefit levels, have been reviewed from 
year to year in reports of the Executive Council. The American Federa- 
tion of Labor has had an active part in developing the modifications 
and improvements, and, though the system still falls short of our goals, 
we take pride in the constructive role it has played. Social Security 
affects the welfare of all who toil for a living, whether or not they are 
members of our unions. Our efforts in support of legislation to improve 
this protection illustrate the fact that working people generally as well 
as the millions of underprivileged have looked to this Federation as their 
spokesman and relied upon it to represent their interests in the legisla- 
tive halls of the Nation. 


The AF of L Social Security Committee 


Representatives of the AF of L took an active part in developing 
the first Social Security Act. Representing labor on the first Citizens’ 
Advisory Council appointed in 1934 were President, William Green; 
George M. Harrison, President of the Railway Clerks; George Berry, 
President of the Printing Pressmen; Paul Scharrenberg, of the California 
State Federation of Labor; and Henry Ohl, of the Wisconsin State Fed- 
eration of Labor. Members of later advisory groups were appointed by 
President Green as members of a Committee on Social Security, and this 
Committee has continued as advisory on Social Security policy to the 
President of the AF of L since 1940. Its present members are Wm. F. 
Schnitzler, chairman; Matthew Woll, past chairman; James A. Brown- 
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low, Gordon W. Chapman, Albert J. Hayes, Kenneth Kelly, George Q. 
Lynch, and Lee W. Minton. The President of the American Federation 
of Labor serves ex-officio. Nelson Cruikshank is executive secretary. 

The Committee lost three members by death during the past year. 
William H. Cooper, Secretary-Treasurer of the Building Service Em- 
ployees International Union, who had rendered invaluable service for 
six years, died on February 1. J. Scott Milne, President of the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, who had served for only two 
years, passed away on July 20. Frederick J. Umhey had just been ap- 
pointed to the Committee by President Meany when he died on January 
26. These men had all had broad experience in the Social Security and 
union welfare fields, and their wisdom and understanding will be missed 
greatly. 


Status of Present Program 


A. Old-Age and Survivors’ Insurance 


The dimensions of this program are indicated by the fact that by mid 
1955 some 7% million people—a million more than at the same time last 
year—were claiming monthly benefits at the annual rate of 4.6 billion 
dollars. Four million one hundred forty-one thousand of these were per- 
sons over 65 years of age. The average benefit to these people was $60.85. 
During the single month of May, 96,541 more persons became eligible for 
retirement benefits. These new beneficiaries, basing their benefits on the 
provisions of the 1950 and 1954 Amendments, averaged about $70 for 
single men and $105 per month where both husband and wife had 
reached 65. 


Monthly benefits were being paid at the end of the first quarter in 
1955 to survivors of workers who had died at the following annual rates: 


No. of Millions of 
Individuals Dollars 


Widowed mothers 273,805 146.9 
Children 1,195,455 511.6 
Widows or widowers 662,406 375.1 
Parents 25,254 14.5 


This program continues to operate on a soundly financed basis. By 
the mid year there were some 20.7 billion dollars in the trust fund, 20 
billion of which were held in U. S. Government securities. A total of over 
16 billion dollars has been paid out in benefits since the system started. 
This vast program has been administered at a cost of about two per 
cent of the premiums collected. It can truly be said that this program 
is the most far reaching and effective in meeting the basic causes of in- 
security among workers’ families that has ever been instituted. Useful 
and effective as it is, major improvements sought by the American 
Federation of Labor over a period of years still are needed. 
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Needed Improvements. (See Legislative section, page 77) 


The most serious shortcoming in the present program is its failure 
to provide protection against loss of wages due to permanent and total 
disability. The approach that was made toward meeting this problem 
in the amendments of 1950, which provided assistance to the states in 
making relief payments to the disabled, falls far short of meeting the 
problem. In the first place, there remain nine states, including the large 
states of Texas and California, that have not responded with the neces- 
sary legislation. In those states that have a program the payments vary 
widely and of course in all cases require the application of the needs 
test before any assistance can be rendered. The “benefit freeze” pro- 
vision of the 1954 Amendments does little better. 

In addition to the disability provision the basic Old-Age and Sur- 
vivors’ Insurance program should be amended in the following manner: 


1. To maintain a truly wage-related benefit system consistent with 
our private enterprise economy the wage base should be raised from the 
present $4200 to $7800. 

2. An increment of one-half of one per cent should be added to the 
primary benefit for each year a worker participates in and contributes 
to the system, 

3. For each year in which a worker continues in active employment 
beyond the age of 65 his primary benefit should be increased by two 
per cent. 

4. Benefits should be computed on the worker’s 10 best consecutive 
years’ of covered employment. 

5. Provision should be made for compensation in case of illness or 
temporary disability. 

6. Age of benefit eligibility should be lowered to 60 for women. 

7. An advisory group representative of employers, employees, and 
the self employed should be established to advise the appropriate com- 
mittees of Congress periodically on the soundness of the financing and 
the adequacy of benefits. 

8. Remuneration received in the form of tips should be included as 
wages for social security purposes. 


There were a great many bills introduced into the 1st Session of the 
84th Congress dealing with social security. The most significant was the 
one developed by the Majority members of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee (H.R. 7225), and which passed the House by a vote of 372 to 31. 
This bill provides: (1) monthly benefits for disabled insured individuals 
who have attained age 50; (2) a reduction in the benefit eligibility age 
for women to 62 years; (3) continued monthly benefits for surviving 
disabled children after they attain age 18; (4) extension of coverage to 
self-employed professional groups now excluded (except physicians), 
and to certain farm workers, and to certain employees of the Tenenssee 
Valley Authority and of the Federal Home Loan Banks; (5) an adjust- 
ment in the tax schedule sufficient to finance the increased cost. 
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The bill also provides for establishing Advisory Councils on Social 
Security Financing for the purpose of reviewing periodically the status 
of the Old-Age and Survivors’ Insurance Trust Fund in relation to the 
long-term commitments of the program. This Council is to report to the 
Congress on the financing provisions of the program a year prior to each 
scheduled increase in the tax rates. 

This bill, while in a number of respects falling short of the proposals 
advanced by the American Federation of Labor, merits our support as 
in every way it moves in the direction of our objectives. 

There is before the Congress another bill which relates to the invest- 
ment of the social security reserve funds (H.R. 7700). The first section 
of this bill permits the trustees to obtain a higher interest rate on the 
funds held in trust by taking advantage of the long-term investment 
interest rates of government securities. This is a sound and reasonable 
provision and merits the support of all interested in the social security 
program. { 

Sections 102-109 of the bill, however, contain provisions for establish- 
ing a system of annual rather than quarterly reporting of wages by 
employers. In itself this is a harmless provision and would undoubtedly 
reduce the amount of paper work necessary on the part of the employers. 
There are in it, however, the possibilities of very dangerous by-products. 
The better unemployment compensation laws in the states base their 
benefits on “high quarter’ earnings and these provisions have been 


vigorously supported by the State Federations of Labor. If employers 


were required to report wages for social security purposes only on an 
annual basis and to combine such reports with the reports for income 
tax purposes, pressures would be generated in the states to require only 
annual reporting for unemployment compensation purposes. Such a 
move would tend to undermine the benefit structure of unemployment 
compensation in the states. Accordingly, this bill as it now stands should 
be opposed. The provision increasing the interest rate on the invested 
trust funds should be separated from the other title and given all sup- 
port possible. 


B. Public Assistance. 


While the chief reliance for security against loss of earned income 
by working people must rest on a sound system of social insurance, a 
second line of defense will always be necessary as there will always be 
some people faced with unusual need situations, as well as some who will 
not have an opportunity during their lifetime to acquire insured status 
under the insurance programs. The public assistance program, which 
was set up originally under Title I of the Social Security Act of 1935, 
and which establishes a joint Federal-State system for aiding the needy, 
goes a long way toward accomplishing these purposes. Over the past 20 
years significant advances have been made in abolishing the old methods 
of poor relief, of lifting public welfare work to a higher professional 
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status, and of achieving uniform non-political administration in the state 
agencies. 

The present law provides for the Federal Government assisting the 
States in payments to persons falling in any one of four categories of 
need, namely old age, child dependency, blindness, permanent and total 
disability. The following table indicates the number of people currently 
receiving aid in these categories and the amounts of aid extended during 
the last 12 months: 


Number of Millions of dollars 
Category persons in 12-month period 


2,548,000 1,592.4 
Dependent Children 1,708,000 621.0 
Blind 69.2 
Disabled 145.9 


Total aid extended in all categories was $2,714,261,000. 


On a number of occasions during the last 20 years the Public Assist- 
ance Title of the Social Security Act has been amended, but the amend- 
ments have mainly run to the increase in the portion of the individual 
assistance payment made by the state agency which will be reimbursed 
from Federal grants. The time has come to take a careful look at the 
whole structure of the Federal-State public assistance program. Answers 
need to be found to such basic questions as the following: 


1. Should a single agency administer all public welfare programs? 

2. Should welfare programs be financed and administered in terms 
of specific categories, or should there be greater flexibility and a move- 
ment toward a comprehensive plan of aid and service? 

3. What should be the role of public welfare in fields of service only 
indirectly related to economic need such as services related to juvenile 
delinquency, vocational rehabilitation, day care for children, group pro- 
grams for the aged, etc.? 


During the past years the Social Insurance Department has worked 
in close cooperation both with private welfare agencies and those of the 
Federal and State governments. This cooperation should continue in 
mutual efforts for the development of a sound public assistance program. 


HEALTH 
(See Legislative section, page 60) 


Interest in health matters during the past year has revolved chiefly 
about the Salk polio vaccine, the fiasco resulting from the Administra- 
tion’s mismanagement of the government’s role in the matter, and legis- 
lation to provide funds and machinery for the purchase and distribution 
of the vaccine. The preoccupation of Congress with the vaccine issue 
delayed the progress of a number of other important health measures 
that might otherwise have been acted upon during the session. 
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The Salk Vaccine 


On April 12, the National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis pub- 
licly announced the success of the Salk vaccine, which had been de- 
veloped with funds donated by the public. The Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare had been kept advised of developments long in 
advance of the public announcement and had ample time to prepare a 
program to insure the safety and fair distribution of the vaccine, but 
failed to do so. Nevertheless, by sharing and adding to the publicity 
surrounding the release of the drug for public use, the Administration 
sought to make political capital of the Salk discovery by creating the 
impression that this was an “Administration victory,” as well as a 
scientific victory, over a dread disease. The full publicity treatment was 
employed when Secretary Hobby licensed four private drug companies 
to manufacture the vaccine and set up a conference to advise her upon 
the organization of a voluntary system of allocation. 

As in the case of other such committees and commissions established 
by the present Administration, the invitation list was loaded with per- 
sons representing special interests with an economic axe to grind, to the 
detriment of the broader public interest. In this instance, the confer- 
ence was composed primarily of doctors and drug industry spokesmen. 

On April 18, President Meany issued a statement, expressing the 
gratification of the American Federation of Labor at the success of the 
vaccine tests and its concern with the problem of distribution and con- 
trol. With respect to Secretary Hobby’s conference, the statement de- 
clared that: 


“, .. the matter of distributing the vaccine presents basic eco- 


nomic, social and humanitarian problems which are not within the 
special competence of the medical profession and the pharmaceutical 
industry. The American Federation of Labor calls upon the Presi- 
dent and the Secretary of Health, Education and Welfare immedi- 
ately to broaden the invitations to the conference to include repre- 
sentatives of the religious faiths, workers, farmers and the great 
women’s organizations.” 


Regarding the necessity for a prompt and effective governmental 
program, President Meany stated that: 


“While the supply is limited, its use should be rationed according 
to priorities of medical need and under auspices which insure that 
children in the poorest sections of this country should have the oppor- 
tunity to benefit equally with those in more fortunate areas. To 
achieve these ends an official national policy is necessary, and if any 
such policy is to be effective, a substantial part of the supply of 
the Salk vaccine must be purchased and distributed through the 
public health agencies. . . . We call upon Congress to take up this 
matter immediately as a non-partisan measure and to make available 
without delay whatever appropriation our Governmental and other 
experts consider necessary to assure the people of the United States 
that this preventive against a dreaded disease shall be administered 
with fairness for all, with privileges for none.” 


Nevertheless, the Administration continued to resist all proposals 
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for constructive action which would prevent profiteering on the part of 
medical and drug interests and which would make the limited supply 
available to those who needed it most, regardless of ability to pay. That 
such profiteering would take place and would deny lower-income groups 
tne benefit of the discovery was apparent from the fact that, although 
the drug cost no more than $1.00 per 3-shot unit to produce, the manu- 
facturers’ retail price to consumers was $6.00 per unit. This, when 
added to the private doctor’s fee for administering the shots, would place 
the vaccine beyond the economic reach of many families unless a pro- 
gram of free vaccination were enacted. 

Early in May, the do-nothing policy of the Administration led to 
disaster in the most crucial area of governmental responsibility in rela- 
tion to the vaccine—the area of safety. A batch of defective vaccine 
containing live polio virus, produced by the Cutter laboratory—one of 
the drug firms licensed by the Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare—caused an outbreak of polio among a number of persons in- 
jected, and members of their families. Production and distribution of 
the vaccine were halted, pending a recheck on existing supplies and 
study of methods and procedures used in producing and testing the vac- 
cine. This destroyed any hope of immunizing the most susceptible age 
groups before the onset of the polio season, and undermined public con- 
fidence in the safety and effectiveness of the vaccine. 

It was subsequently disclosed that the Federal Laboratory of Bio- 
logics Control, in Secretary Hobby’s department, had been clearing the 
vaccine for use solely on the basis of the manufactures’ “protocols”— 
data detailing the manufacturing and testing procedures employed in 
production—and did not itself run independent tests. The Department, 
in other words, was simply accepting the assurances of the drug manu- 
facturers. Only after the Cutter crisis did the Department begin to dou- 
ble-check each batch of the vaccine before releasing it to the public. 


Following an exhaustive re-appraisal of manufacturing methods and 
safety standards and checks by the Public Health Service, and the in- 
stitution of new safety precautions, release of the vaccine was finally 
resumed. Nevertheless, the long and repeated delays and the resulting 
disturbance to public confidence had the tragic effect of depriving mil- 
lions of children of the protection against polio, during the summer of 
1955, which they would have been able to receive had there been an ade- 
quate and well-administered governmental program. 


Canadian Vaccine Program 


The failure of the Administration in meeting its responsibilities in 
this matter is revealed all the more clearly by comparison with the suc- 
cess of the Canadian vaccine program. The basic reason for Canada’s 
success lay in strong leadership on the part of the government and in- 
telligent advance planning. 

The Canadian Health Minister began to lay plans and set up the pro- 
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gram many months in advance of the announcement of the vaccine’s suc- 
cess. The Dominion government made arrangements with Connaught 
Laboratories, a non-profit institution and part of the University of To- 
ronto, to produce the vaccine with the government purchasing the entire 
supply. From the beginning the government has controlled distribution 
and established priorities. All shots are administered free of charge by 
local public-health officials, with private physicians contributing their 
services in many instances. 

The cost of the vaccine to the Canadian government is $1.50 for each 
triple dose, as compared with the retail prescription price (not includ- 
ing doctors’ fees) of $6.00 in the United States. This cost is shared 
equally by the Dominion and provincial governments. Each batch of 
the vaccine is double-tested for safety, once by the manufacturer and 
once by the Canadian Health Department. 


As a result of this care, forethought and leadership on the part of 
the government, the Canadian inoculation program has proceeded with 
none of the delays, confusion and complications that have occurred in 
the United States. There has been no black market, or discrimination 
against those unable to pay, as the shots have been administered free 
of charge in accordance with strict priorities. There have been no out- 
breaks of polio as a result of vaccination, as occurred in this country 
in the case of the Cutter incident. Canada today is much farther ad- 
vanced toward its ultimate immunization goal than is the United States. 
The Canadian experience demonstrates conclusively that the difficulties 
that have plagued the Salk vaccine program in this country were unnec- 
essary and could have been avoided had there been wiser leadership on 
the part of the Administration. Yet, Secretary Hobby, when queried as 
to the reason for the Administration’s neglect of duty, insisted that: 
“No one could have foreseen the public demand” for the Salk vaccine. 


Vaccine Legislation 


Until late in May, the Administration had no plans to assure the 
equitable distribution of the vaccine. It proposed to rely entirely upon 
the National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis, the free market, and 
“voluntary” action by doctors and druggists. Finally, however, in re- 
sponse to public demand and in an effort to counteract the political re- 
percussions of the fiasco resulting from its handling of the problem, the 
Administration proposed a plan for grants-in-aid to the States to assist 
them in providing free vaccine to “needy” children. While the states 
would be left to determine how the vaccine would be administered to 
those unable to pay, the plan would presumably involve the indignity of 
a means test, requiring a child’s parents to declare pauperdom before 
free vaccination would be provided. 

Democratic members of Congress, led by Senator Lister Hill, as chair- 
man of the Senate Labor and Public Welfare Committee, proposed a 
much larger grant of Federal funds so as to provide free vaccine to all 
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children through the age of 19, with no means test and without regard 
to ability to pay. Testifying in opposition to this bill, Secretary Hobby 
demonstrated the barrenness of the Administration’s approach to human 
problems by raising the old scare-word “socialized medicine.” She de- 
scribed the measure as “socialized medicine by the back door, not the 
front door.” 


The bill that eventually passed the Congress and became Public Law 
377 was a compromise measure. It authorizes $30 million in grants to 
the States for the purchase of vaccine and necessary administrative ex- 
penses, and contains no means test requirement. It fixes February 15, 
1956, as the termination date of the vaccine purchase program, at which 
time the future course will be determined in the light of circumstances. 
The Public Health Service is in charge, with states being given the option 
of distributing the vaccine through public agencies or normal commercial 
channels. Local option is permitted for the establishment of priority 
groups, provided they come within the priority range set by the Public 
Health Service. The chief public health officer of each state must make 
the decision as to how much of the Federal funds he will accept to buy all 
or a part of the vaccine supply allocated to his state. 


Until February 15, 1956, at least, it is apparent that this measure 
will place the public health agencies of the states in effective control 
of the distribution and use of the vaccine, since the $30,000,000 made 
available by Congress will be sufficient to buy up practically the entire 
supply of vaccine to that date. The increasing utilization of the vaccine 
through public agency channels rather than private commercial agencies 
as a result of this law is indicated by the fact that before its enactment 
78 per cent of the vaccine went into commercial channels, with 32 states 
relying solely upon those channels. According to the first report following 
the adoption of the law, only eleven states were still depending upon 
private commercial agencies. 


Effects of Vaccination 


Despite the reduction in the number of children who were vaccinated— 
as a result of the breakdown, delay and slow resumption of the immuniza- 
tion program— and the fact that most of these received only the first 
shot, it was apparent as the peak of the polio season passed that the 
vaccine had been effective in reducing the incidence of polio. Figures 
released by the Department of Health, Education and Welfare on Oc- 
tober 1, showed that vaccinated children in the 5-9 age group had suffered 
25 to 50 per cent less polio than those who had not been inoculated. 
Cases contracted by vaccinated children were predominantly non-para- 
lytic. The infrequency of paralytic cases among vaccinated children 
in epidemic areas, such as New England and Wisconsin, was particularly 
striking. These results give strong hope that by another year or so 
paralytic polio will be brought under effective control. 

The favorable results also serve to underscore the real tragedy of the 
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fiasco resulting from the Administration’s handling of the vaccine ques- 
tion. That tragedy is not confined to those relative few who contracted 
polio through the use of faulty vaccine as a result of inadequate safety 
checks. It extends also to that greater number of children who con- 
tracted polio during the summer of 1955 because they were unable to 
receive the protection of the vaccine in time to prevent it. With reason- 
able forethought and more enlightened leadership on the part of the 
Administration, many of these children could have been spared. 


Mental Health Survey Act 


Aside from Salk vaccine legislation, the only other health measure of 
broad public interest to be enacted during the first session of the 84th 
Congress was Public Law 182, a joint resolution providing funds for an 
extensive survey of mental health needs. The preamble deplores the 
high incidence of mental illness and the economic burden it imposes, 
and stresses the urgent need for corrective and preventive action. It 
calls for “the undertaking of nongovernmental ... research into and 
re-evaluation of all aspects of our resources, methods and practices 
for diagnosing, treating, caring for and rehabilitating the mentally ill, 
including research aimed at the prevention of mental illness”. 

The law provides $1,250,000 over a three-year period to finance the 
survey, and authorizes the agency selected to conduct the study to ac- 
cept additional support from outside sources, public or private. Plans 
for the survey will be drafted by a joint commission. composed of the 
American Psychiatric Association, the American Medical Association 
and 17 other professional societies. These plans will be subject to the 
approval of the Surgeon General of the Public Health Service, upon 
the recommendation of the National Advisory Mental Health Council. 


Federal Aid to Medical Research and Education 


Two bills of major importance in the fields of medical research and 
education were introduced with substantial bipartisan support, but were 
not carried through ‘to final action in the first session of the 84th Con- 
gress. 

A bill introduced by Senators Hill and Bridges (S. 849) and Congress- 
man Priest (H.R.459) would authorize funds for the construction of 
non-federal research facilities for “crippling and killing diseases”. It 
would establish a 3-year, $90 million grant in aid program to stimulate 
construction and improvement of research facilities in medical schools, 
hospitals, clinics and other non-profit institutions. This bill has passed 
the Senate and is now pending before the House Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee, which was about to consider the measure at the 
time of adjournment. It will undoubtedly be acted upon shortly after the 
Congress reconvenes. 

Of greater importance is a bill (S. 13823) introduced by Senators 
Hill, Thye, Douglas, Duff, Kennedy, Murray, Neely, Lehman, McNamara, 
Humphrey, Kefauver, Langer and Jackson. It would authorize a five-year 
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program of grants to accredited medical schools to be used for expand- 
ing, remodeling or constructing facilities needed for the training of 
doctors. The bill was worked out through conferences with the commit- 
tee on financing of the Association of American Medical Colleges and 
has been unanimously endorsed by the executive committee of the As- 
sociation. 

It would make $50 million available in each of the next five years. 
In most cases the grants would represent 50 per cent of the cost of con- 
struction, but the bill contains highly desirable provisions which would 
permit the granting of a larger share of the cost in the case of new 
medical schools and of schools which expand their enrollment, thereby 
providing an incentive for increases in the number of students in train- 
ing. While the main emphasis in the bill is placed on construction, it 
provides that up to 20 per cent may be allocated to permanent endow- 
ment for maintenance purposes. 

This bill is still pending in the Senate Labor and Public Welfare 
Committee and the House Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee. 


Administration’s Health “Program” 


With the illusory “reinsurance” proposal once again its most promi- 
nent feature, the Administration re-submitted a “health program” of 
sorts to Congress. With a few minor variations, the bill was substan- 
tially the same as that which had been laid to rest by the 83rd Congress 
and like its predecessor measure, was 90 per cent hokum and 10 per 
cent substance. No action was taken on the bill and it remains in 
committee. 


Hoover Commission Attack on Medical Services 


The reconstituted Hoover Commission, appointed by President Eisen- 
hower, has issued a report on Federal health and medical services, con- 
taining recommendations which threaten grave injury to essential health 
programs presently maintained by the Federal government. While the 
Commission’s economy axe was directed chiefly against the medical serv- 
ices of the Veterans’ Administration, where a drastic cutback was rec- 
ommended, of more direct concern to the trade union movement is its 
proposal that the medical care program for merchant seamen, operated 
through marine hospitals by the Public Health Service, be abolished 
entirely and the hospitals closed down. 

Toward the close of the first session of the 84th Congress, a number 
of bills designed to put the recommendations of the Hoover Commission 
into effect were introduced by Senator Alexander Smith of New Jersey. 
While there seems to be enough strong opposition within the present 
Congress to the Hoover Commission proposals to prevent their enactment 
into law, this most recent in a series of attacks upon the marine hos- 
pital program during the last three years demonstrates that this essen- 
tial program will remain in danger as long as the present Administra- 
tion continues in office. 
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Health Insurance for Government Employees 

The Administration has assigned the Civil Service Commission the 
task of preparing a bill to establish a health insurance plan for gov- 
ernment employees, for introduction when Congress reconvenes. A bill 
(S. 2425) was introduced, but a new substitute measure, containing some 
revisions, is expected to be introduced early in the coming session of 
Congress. 

As now written, the bill would hand responsibility for insurance cov- 
erage of government employees over to favored commercial interests for 
private profit. While some options are permitted to individual employee 
groups, the proposal is ‘heavily loaded in favor of limited commercial 
cash indemnity insurance plans and against the type of medical service 
programs that are considered by the American Federation of Labor to 
provide the most desirable type of coverage. The inevitable result would 
be to limit and to discourage the development of the type of compre- 
hensive protection and service that most nearly meets the actual needs 
of working people. 

A measure of this scope cannot fail to have a substantial effect, for 
good or ill, not only upon the welfare of government employees, but 
upon the future development of health plans affecting workers in 
private industry as well, for it will—in effect—lend the blessings, sup- 
port and prestige of the United States government to the type of pro- 
gram and the type of insuring agency that is finally chosen. This meas- 
ure is, therefore, a matter of real concern to all of the members of the 
trade union movement, regardless of whether or not they are employed 
by the government. 

The Civil Service Commission’s proposal calls for the administration 
of a basic plan through a large commercial insurance carrier, on a cash 
indemnity basis. Yet, in a program of this scale,.a private insurance 
company can perform no necessary service that cannot be performed 
more efficiently, effectively and economically by the Federal government 
itself on a self-insured, self-administered basis, as in the case of the Civil 
Service retirement program. There is no more justification for turning 
a government health insurance program over to a private insurance com- 
pany than there would be for turning the retirement program over to a 
private carrier. 

Under the Commission’s proposal, the government would pay no more 
than one-third of the cost of the insurance coverage, leaving the re- 
mainder to be paid by employee contributions. The government’s contri- 
bution would be far below the proportion of the total costs borne by most 
employers in private industry. Under most plans established through 
collective bargaining, the employer pays the full cost. 

Although the employees are required to bear the greater part of the 
cost of the program, they will have no effective voice in its operation. 
The “Advisory Board” of employee representatives called for under the 
Commission’s proposal would have no real power or influence. 
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Procedures to be followed in the awarding of the insurance contract 
and in other phases of the Civil Service Commission’s proposed plan set 
a bad example, and are sharply at variance with the ethical standards 
for the administration of health and welfare plans adopted by the Execu- 
tive Council of the American Federation of Labor. Under the Commis- 
sion’s proposal, the government would be guilty of practices which Con- 
gressional committees have severely criticized when engaged in by labor- 
management health and welfare funds. For example, the stipulations are 
so drawn as to eliminate all except a few giant insurance companies 
from consideration, and the contract is apparently slated to be placed 
with one company rather than by competitive bidding. In fact, the pro- 
posal would expressly waive the Federal statute which requires that 
government contracts be placed only after advertisement and solicita- 
tion of competitive bids. There is no requirement for full reporting or 
disclosure on the part of the insuring agency comparable to that called 
for by AFL standards. Furthermore, the proposal leaves an excessive 
degree of discretion in the hands of the insurance carrier as regards 
premium rate adjustment, retentions, and interest paid on contingency 
reserves. 

The standards for the basic plan are spelled out in terms of typical 
insurance company cash indemnity schedules, rather than in terms of 
medical services to be covered. The program offers absolutely no pro- 
tection against excessive fees and charges by doctors, the nyramiding of 
fees on top of the amounts covered by the insurance contract, or other 
abuses through which doctors have often taken advantage of cash 
indemnity plans for their own enrichment. Nowhere in the proposed bill 
is there any suggestion that doctors should accept the fee schedules con- 
tained in the Administration’s basic plan as full payment for services, 
or any procedure that would tend to limit their tendency to charge what 
the traffic will bear over and above the fee schedule. 


These and numerous other flaws and deficiencies argue strongly 
against the adoption of the Civil Service Commission’s proposal, at least 
as it now stands. 


Health and Welfare 


Senate Subcommittee on Welfare and Pension Funds 


(See section on page 61). 
In keeping with the policy stated by the 73rd Convention, that: 


“It is the policy of the American Federation of Labor to cooperate 
fully with any duly constituted investigating body or agency engaged 
in an objective and impartial effort to determine the character, extent 
and source of corrupt or unethical practices in the operation of health 
and welfare plans”, 


the American Federation of Labor extended its full cooperation to mem- 
bers and staff of the Subcommittee on Welfare and Pension Funds of 
the Senate Labor and Public Welfare Committee. This Subcommittee 
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is engaged in the investigation of the problem of abuse in the operation 
of welfare plans and the need for legislation. 


On March 21, the Subcommittee held a panel discussion, inviting 
representatives of management, labor, and the insurance and banking 
industry to participate. Staff members of the Social Insurance Activities 
department joined in the discussion and submitted a statement on behalf 
of the American Federation of Labor. The statement said in part that: 


“The sums contributed to these plans by employers are, in effect, 
wages paid for services rendered and are therefore the collective 
property of the group of workers covered. They should therefore be 
administered in such a way as to provide the greatest possible real 
benefit to the workers covered, consistent with considerations of 
safety and prudence. Any charge against these funds that is out of 
proportion, or unrelated, to the value of the benefit or service derived 
by the intended beneficiaries conflicts with this objective—whether it 
be excessive or unwarranted commissions and charges by brokers or 
consultants, “kick-backs’”’, malfeasanse ... on the part of trustees, or 
profiteering by medical practitioners. All of these actual or potential 
abuses must be avoided or corrected if the plans are to fulfill the pur- 
pose for which they were created.” 


In calling upon the Subcommittee to extend its field of investigation 
to encompass plans which are administered unilaterally by management, 
the statement noted: 


“, . . The fact is that such unilaterally-administered plans are 
more common in industry today than are jointly-managed funds. If, 
as is alleged, there is inadequate protection under the Taft-Hartley 
Act of the worker’s interests in joint funds, then there is absolutely 
no protection of the worker’s interests in management-administered 
funds. We know from experience that it is far more difficult for 
covered workers to obtain information ... about the operation of 
such unilateral plans than is the case under jointly-administered 
plans—even where the workers themselves contribute directly toward 
the cost of the program. And we have absolutely no reason to believe 
that such plans, administered solely by employers, are more free of 
abuse, kick-backs and favoritism than are those in the administration 
of which unions participate—labor, after all, did not invent these 
practices, and condemns them now just as vigorously and sincerely 
as any other group.” 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


This has been a year of activity in the field of unemployment insur- 
ance. It has also been a year during which liberal forces have been 
largely occupied with holding the line—making a little progress here 
and losing some there. 


National Developments 


Developments dealing with issues of national importance are: the 
amendments to the District of Columbia Unemployment Compensation 
Act; the California Compliance Hearing; the actions of the Federal 
Advisory Council to the Bureau of Employment Security; the activity 
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of the Interstate Conference of Employment Security Agencies; and 
the Report of the Commission on Intergovernmental Relations. 


Amendments to the District of Columbia’s Unemployment 
Compensation Act 


This year significant amendments to the District of Columbia’s Un- 
employment Compensation Act were passed by the United States Senate. 
The Bill, (S. 1835), increases the maximum weekly benefit amount, makes 
duration uniform and 26 weeks in length, and changes the disqualification 
provisions to a straight six-week disqualification with no cancellation of 
benefits. While this is not a “model” Bill, it is close to being one, and 
the hope is that a similar measure will be passed by the House of Repre- 
sentatives when it reconvenes in January, 1956. The Senate Bill was 
introduced by Senator Morse, and supported by Senators Beall, Case, 
Mansfield, McNamara, Neely, and Payne. 

The new and most important change in (S. 1835) is the method of 
arriving at the maximum weekly benefit amount. The Bill makes this 
amount 67% of the District’s average gross weekly wage, and provides 
that it be recomputed annually, thus allowing the maximum to remain 
as a true percentage of the gross average weekly wage. As the wage 
level rises or falls, the maximum benéfit amount will fluctuate accord- 
ingly. Should this Bill pass, the maximum for the District will be some- 
where between $50 and $55. 


The California Compliance Hearing 


This year the fourth compliance or conformity hearing to be held 
since the inception of the unemployment insurance system was held in 
San Francisco, California. The Secretary of Labor of the United States 
Department of Labor called the Hearing to determine whether the Cali- 
fornia Employment Stabilization Commission was in substantial com- 
pliance with the “labor standard” provision of the Federal statute. 

The Hearing grew out of a maritime strike which was held on the 
West Coast in 1948. Members who belonged to the striking unions, but 
who were unemployed and collecting benefits before the strike began, 
were disqualified from receiving more benefits after the strike started. 
They were so disqualified under the usual labor disputes provision, 
which is included in every state unemployment insurance act. The Cali- 
fornia Commission, and subsequently the California courts, took the 
position that since the unions involved made use of a hiring hall, and 
since the unions held contracts with an employers’ association, union 
members were considered to have a contract right to any work for any 
member of the association. As the Court put it: 


“As already pointed out, under the collective bargaining agreements, 
the employees bargained away their right to seek work from or to 
negotiate with individual employers, and the employers bargained 
away their right to negotiate with individual employees. Under this 
system, each registered member, although technically out of work, had 
a contract right to his proportional share of all work available. 
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Under such circumstances, it is settled by prior decisions, that all 

registered members have such a group attachment to all available 

work that when a strike is called, and a work stoppage results, it 
must be held that each such registered member ‘left his work’ be- 
cause of the ag en and is, therefore, disqualified from re- 

ceiving benefits . 

The basic issue at sslie here is the protection of the “new work” 
provision of the Federal statute and of the California law. The “new 
work” provision is known as the labor standard and reads in part: 

“(5) compensation shall not be denied in such State to any otherwise 

eligible individual for refusing to accept new work under any of the 

following conditions: 
(A) if the position offered is vacant due directly to a strike, 
lockout, or other labor dispute;” 

The question is whether the workers who were unemployed should 
have been denied benefits and whether the new work which could have 
been offered was vacant due to a labor dispute. Basic to this question was 
whether any work for a member of the employer association should be 
considered “new work” or “his work” for the individual union member. 
The California interpretation of its State law was that the union member 
had a contract right to all work with the employer’s association. Mr. 
William Tyson of the General Counsel’s Office represented the American 
Federation of Labor, and Mr. Charles Scully represented the California 
State Federation of Labor and the Seafarers International Union. They 
argued that such an interpretation did not substantially comply with the 
Federal law, stating that in this particular hiring hall situation, the 
worker could and often did stay with one ship; that he did not have to 
return to the hiring hall as soon as his vessel returned to port, and 
that under the Federal statute the work was “new work” to the workers 
who were unemployed before the strike began and were, therefore, en- 
titled to unemployment insurance benefits. The Hearing Examiner indi- 
cated in his decision that the workers involved “were free to negotiate 
individually for continued employment with the same employer”. 

Our counsels also argued that to allow the California law to be in- 
terpreted in the way it was being interpreted, might well undermine 
disastrously the protection afforded by the labor standards provision 
and that a decision upholding California would eventually injure work- 
ers in all of the 48 states. Moreover, it was pointed out that a virtually 
identical situation had arisen from the same strike in the State of Wash- 
ington. In this case, the Washington State Agency had extended the 
same interpretation from the maritime workers involved in the same 
strike to a carpenters union which had a contract with an employers’ 
association. If the position taken by the California Agency is allowed 
to stand, it, therefore, could conceivably be used against the many work- 
ers who work under preferential hiring situations. Attention was called 
to the fact that Secretary of Labor Tobin ruled the State of Washing- 
ton had changed its law and was out of compliance, and that this deci- 
sion by Secretary Tobin set a well-documented precedent. 
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Labor Secretary Mitchell has not finally ruled on the California Hear- 
ing. He has before him the Hearing Examiner’s recommended decisions 
which says that the “California Court’s decision represents a failure to 
comply with the Federal standard” but does not represent “a substantial 
failure to comply.” He, therefore, recommends that “the Secretary cer- 
tify the law of California ...”. Should the Secretary follow the Hear- 
ing Examiner’s reasoning, it is our belief that this decision would seri- 
ously undermine the entire unemployment insurance system. 

The Secretary of Labor has delayed ruling on this issue and since he 
has not yet ruled the California law is certified for at least one more year. 
It is felt here that Secretary Mitchell will attempt to have Congress pass 
legislation allowing judicial review of the Secretary of Labor’s decisions 
in these matters, or will himself appoint a committee to review his deci- 
sion. Such action would make any decision by him less embarrassing and 
would place the burden on the parties at dispute and on the courts. The 
American Federation of Labor will be watching with great interest for 
the solution which will be proposed by this Administration. 


The Federal Advisory Council 


The Federal Advisory Council goes back to 19383 when it was estab- 
lished by Congress in connection with the Wagner-Peyser Act. The du- 
ties of the Council are to advise the Secretary of Labor on all matters 
relating to employment, unemployment, the operation of the state unem- 


ployment insurance agencies, the state employment services, and the 
U. S. Employment Service. 


This year the Council was reduced in membership from 35 to 27. 
There are now 11 public representatives, 8 from employer organizations, 
and 8 from labor organizations. The following are the members from 
the American Federation of Labor: James Brownlow, President, Metal 
Trades Department; Nelson Cruikshank, Director, Social Insurance Ac- 
tivities; C. J. Haggerty, Secretary-Treasurer, California State Federa- 
tion of Labor; and Joseph Rourke, Secretary-Treasurer, Connecticut 
State Federation of Labor. 

Last year the Council reported the efforts of Secretary of Labor 
Mitchell to support the Council in its assuming a position of real signifi- 
cance as a policy-making body, and his attempt to make its consulta- 
tions meaningful and prevent its relegation to the window-dressing role 
that has been the fate of too many advisory groups. The Los Angeles 
Convention approved the efforts of the AFL members of the Council 
in supporting the Secretary in his efforts to make the Council a gen- 
uinely consultative body. 

Two major events during the past year cast doubt on the seriousness 
of the intentions of tiie Secretary professed a year ago. First, the em- 
ployer members, failing rather consistently to win the public members 
to their point of view, and thus finding themselves frequently in the 
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minority, proposed that the nature and function of the Council be 
changed radically to provide separate consultations by the Secretary 
with representatives of employer groups and representatives of labor 
organizations. A bill introduced by Congressman Holt of California 
(H.R. 4018) would dissolve the Council and set up separate consultative 
groups in its stead. The bill would provide no public participation. 
After its introduction, President Meany wrote the Secretary of Labor 
asking him the position of the Department with respect to this proposal. 
After some three weeks the Secretary replied, stating that his Depart- 
ment was “in the process of studying the merits of this proposal”. 
While presumably the study being given to the proposal by the Sec- 
retary continued through the suceeding four months, the employer mem- 
bers proceeded to effectuate the intention of the Holt bill by a method 
difficult to distinguish from open sabotage of the Council, The only 
meeting held during the year 1955 was in Marquette, Michigan, on July 
21 and 22. At this meeting, the employer members announced that they 
would not participate in the voting process of the Council, stating that 
they felt that consultations with the Secretary could best be achieved 
by each group presenting its views directly to him. While they insisted 
on their right to participate in discussions of motions before the Council, 
they refused with a few exceptions to participate in the voting. This 
action by the employer members constitutes the first direct challenge to 
the orderly functioning of the Federal Advisory Council of the Depart- 


ment of Labor in the 22 years of its existence. The Secretary has taken 
no step to restore the status and effectiveness of the Advisory Council. 


Interstate Conference of Employment Security Agencies 


Again this year the Interstate Conference of Employment Security 
Agencies has been under fire. However, there is a difference from the 
past years. First, the Federal Advisory Council to the Bureau of Em- 
ployment Security has, by resolution, twice voted to investigate the 
legislative activities of the Conference. The results of this investiga- 
tion are not expected until late Spring. Secondly, the Appropriations 
Committee of the United States House of Representatives this past ses- 
sion, requested that the Department of Labor supply the Committee with 
a report on all out-of-state travel on Federal funds by state employ- 
ment security officials. The first such report was delivered late last 
Spring, but copies have not yet been made available. In any case, the 
questionable operations of this so-called professional group are coming 
under greater surveillance. 


The following will indicate how the Conference as a whole really feels 
about organized labor, and will further indicate why the American 
Federation of Labor has been compelled to refuse to participate in its 
annual meetings. Several state administrators have felt for some time 
that the Conference should do what it could to make it possible to at 
least meet officially with the American Federation of Labor. Accordingly, 
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a resolution was prepared and introduced by the Employment Security 
Administrator of one of our larger states. This resolution placed the 
blame neither on the Conference nor on organized labor for the break- 
down in relations. It mentioned that there had been some criticism of 
the Conference and that this criticism was needless and perhaps had de- 
veloped from misunderstanding. It attempted also to spell out within a 
wide framework the proper activities of the Conference. In other 
words, the resolution was a legitimate effort pointed at resumption of 
participation in the Conference by organized labor. While this resolu- 
tion was apparently approved by the majority of the resolutions com- 
mittee, it was still felt to be too controversial, and was eventually 
dropped and never reported out to the full Conference. In its place, the 
Conference passed a resolution which directed the appointment of a 
committee for the purpose of meeting “with representatives of the new 
national labor union to explain and clarify the interests of State ad- 
ministrators”. 

In sum, the AF of L’s stand has been vindicated. It is now more clear 
than ever that the Interstate Conference of Employment Security Agen- 
cies does not sense the need of cooperation with organized labor. The 
Conference seems to desire one-way participation. The state employment 
security administrators who understand and wish real cooperation will 
have to force the issue if organized labor is to have a participating role 
in this tax-supported Conference. 


The Commission On Intergovernmental Relations 


After a slow and negative start, the Commission on Intergovern- 
mental Relations has handed in its report. Among 12 different areas 
studied was that of employment security. While organized labor had no 
representation on the Commission itself, it was represented on several 
of the study committees. Mr. George Haberman, President of the Wis- 
consin State Federation of Labor, served on the study committee for 
employment security and attempted to work out acceptable compromises 
in the difficult area of Federal-State relationships. 

Because of the importance of the actions taken in the field of em- 
ployment security, the major recommendations of the commission follow: 


1. “The Commission recommends that the present 90 percent tax 
offset and 100 per cent grant provisions be retained.” 


This recommendation simply continues the present system. The employer 
majority on the study committee had recommended a 99 per cent offset 
which would have retained only nominal control for the Federal Govern- 
ment. 


2. “The Commission recommends that the President and the 
Secretary of Labor, from time to time as deemed appropriate, 
recommend to the States minimum standards for inclusion in 
State laws. These recommendations should cover the amount 
and duration of benefits and eligibility and disqualification 
provisions.” 
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On the study committee there was a great deal of discussion as to the 
need for Federal standards in the area of benefits, duration, eligibility, 
and disqualifications. While the Commission felt it could not enter this 
controversial field, it did feel, however, that the Federal Government 
should take a more active interest in these important matters. 

3. “The Commission recommends that Congress continue without 


change existing legislation which affords States the oppor- 
tunity of using the present experience rating system.” 


The employer majority on the study committee had pointed out with 
great force that the states have the right and the responsibility to de- 
cide what benefits should be given for how long and under what condi- 
tions. However, when it came to the point of allowing the states this 
same right and responsibility in taxing the employer, the employer ma- 
jority went “Federal” in their approach and voted to continue to force 
the states to raise and lower unemployment tax rates according to the 
experience rating method. Since experience rating is at the heart of 
the deficiencies of the system of unemployment insurance, the Commit- 
tee’s recommendation in this regard is most unfortunate. 
4. “The National Government has a proper interest in the cov- 
erage of unemployment compensation. The Commission gen- 
erally favors a shift from assistance to insurance programs, 


and thus recommends National legislation to extend coverage 
to all employers of one or more persons.” 


State Developments 


A summary of state action in unemployment insurance is included 
in another place in this report. The chart on the following page details 
what happened during the legislative year 1955 in the area of maximum 
benefit amounts and maximum durations. 


Whether the increases adopted last year will substantially affect 
benefit payments for the majority of claimants remains to be seen. New 
disqualification provisions, qualifying wages, and eligibility requirements 
may nullify many of the advances. Such progress as has been achieved 
has been due largely to the number of new and liberal governors elected 
in 1954 and to the increased and more effective action by state federa- 
tions of labor. 


There has been an attempt by the present Secretary of Labor to 
attribute all advances to the letters on these matters which he wrote 
to state governors. The pertinent part of the last letter, which was 
written November 27, 1954, when most unemployment insurance legis- 
lation had already been drafted by state groups, said the following: 


“You will recall the goals suggested by the President for improvement 
of the benefit provisions of the unemployment insurance laws. He 
suggested that the States raise their dollar maximums so that the 
payments to the great majority of the beneficiaries may equal at 
least half their regular earnings. In order to achieve this goal, 
it is our belief that the maximum benefit level, which is the principal 
limiting factor on weekly benefits, should be geared to the average 
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UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE LEGISLATION 
AS OF SEPTEMBER 14, 1955** 


Increases in Maximum Primary Weekly Benefit Amount and Maximum 
Weeks of Duration 











Maximum Weekly Maximum Weeks 

State Benefit Amount of Duration 

(* = uniform) 

Old New Old New 
PIG 55: 5a 00d Ss ele $22 $25 
ED, Sle wa cekcs etenls 35 45 

i <r 20 30 20 26 

WENO nce sccceves 22 26 16 18 
MTQNISOVIND 2.ccccvccces 3 33 
Connecticut ......... 30 35 
DIOIAWEALE  cicccccecces 25 35 
ON 8 elec cle oid 20 26 
EN: ais tpas neem 25 35 
SEED. i ane nin Sse 6.0508 25 30 
SED aay die 4.9: bp oierel ai 28 
SIN, Fc. cb a'o eioras @ 050 27 30 

NE anh eiipla dele are’ Gab ab 8 26 30 20 24 
EN RO ne te 28 32 

ND iis rsiare x Ges 27 30 20* 23* 
re 30 33 
rere 23 26 
Ene ee 26 28 
New Hampshire ...... 30 32 
DIGW WOTHOY 6 cc cccses 30 35 
ne 30 36 
| SEE Sree ee 30 33 
ID ss gies. A680 hac 25 85 

Pennsylvania ........ 30 35 26 30* 
Bnoge igang ........ 25 30 

South Carolina ...... 20 26 18* 22 
OMOONEGE. .o0 cc cesses 26 30 
SE Phe GW aie 60.8 wae 20 28 
ree 27.50 33 

PN siScin eid ed are 00 25 28 20* 26* 
Washington ......... 30 35 
MEMOIR 6n.5 2 iaaiewes 33 36 


**Bureau of Employment Security. ; 
States not listed made no changes in maximum benefits and durations. 








gross earnings of all workers covered by the program, not just of those 

who are drawing benefits at any particular time. Weekly benefit 

amounts beneath this maximum should be at least 50 per cent of the 

workers’ gross earnings in covered employment.” 

The heart of the issue is in the suggestion that “a great majority 
of the beneficiaries” should be able to receive 50 per cent of their gross 
earnings. While the term “great majority” can mean a different figure to 
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different people, it is certain that it cannot mean less than 75 per cent. 
Thus it is necessary to locate a wage below which 75 per cent of the cov- 
ered workers fall. This figure would then become the benefit maximum 
amount and would, of course, differ from state to state. Using this 
criterion our figures indicate that only one jurisdiction, Hawaii, meets the 
maximum benefit standard set forth by Secretary Mitchell. Only Penn- 
sylvania and Vermont have this year met the uniform duration standard. 

The American Federation of Labor believes that the Secretary of 
Labor and this Administration should receive credit when credit is due. 
However, by no stretch of the imagination can the Secretary’s letters 
be considered the moving force behind the few increases that did occur 
in unemployment insurance. It will be remembered that the Secretary 
wrote two letters. One, written in February of 1954, said little, and was 
open to a variety of interpretations. The second letter, quoted above, 
was achieved only after continual prodding by labor and other groups, 
including his own Federal Advisory Council. 

Interesting enough, the Secretary, after proclaiming a policy for the 
states, did not follow through in the one jurisdiction where his “wishes” 
can be translated into actions, viz., the District of Columbia. The Dis- 
trict of Columbia bill previously mentioned was not drawn up by the 
Department of Labor. The Department’s bill made no mention what- 
soever of maximum benefit amount. How, with logic, can the Secretary 
claim credit for increases in maximum benefit amounts in the states, 
when in his own jurisdiction he asked for no increase in line with his 
own formula? 


Moreover, the Department of Labor’s action with regard to Alaska 
seriously weakens the Secretary’s case. This year, the Alaska Legis- 
lature found itself up against the problem of a rapidly decreasing un- 
employment benefit fund. During the late fall of 1954, it appeared 
certain that Alaska would have to ask for an advance from the Federal 
unemployment benefit reserve fund if qualified claimants were to con- 
tinue to receive benefits. 

Into this desperate situation crept politics at its worst. Employers 
in Alaska sponsored a bill which was endorsed by the Republican ap- 
pointed Governor. This bill would have disqualified close to %4 of the 
qualified claimants in Alaska. Another bill sponsored by labor and 
others included the proposals suggested in the Secretary of Labor’s two 
letters. The Governor let it be known that unless the former bill was 
passed, he would ask for no supplemental monies to bolster the rapidly 
depleting Territorial unemployment benefit fund. The final result of 
this fight between an appointed Governor and elected Legislature 
was finally resolved, with compromises, in favor of the labor-backed 
legislation. This did not happen, however, until after workers in Alaska 
were denied benefit checks because of the complete depletion of the 
benefit fund, and until after the Legislature had been called into special 
session for the purpose of passing unemployment insurance legislation. 
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At no time apparently did the Governor heed advice from his supporters 
in Washington, if, indeed, such advice was given. 

While this report is somewhat critical of the meager advances within 
the past year, it is most certainly true that within the past twenty years 
unemployment insurance has become one of the economic bulwarks of this 
society. While wage loss due to recessions and other causes is inade- 
quately compensated for, the program has helped to maintain a certain 
amount of purchasing power for the unemployed worker. During the 
recent floods in New England it was demonstrated that the system 
could regain its flexibility and could operate successfully under serious 
handicaps. The American Federation of Labor supports the system and 
will continue to press for needed improvements in line with the original 
objectives of unemployment insurance, 


HEALTH AND WELFARE FUNDS 


In furtherance of the action taken by the 1954 Convention of the 
A. F. of L., held in Los Angeles, Calif., the February meeting of the 
Executive Council considered a set of proposals setting forth appropri- 
ate lines of action to protect the interests of union members in health 
and welfare plans. These proposals were directed to two areas: (1) 
Possible line of action by National and International Unions, and (2) 
possible legislative action—both national and state. 

Because of the far-reaching importance of these proposals the Execu- 
tive Council voted to have them submitted for comment and suggestion 
to all affiliated National and International Unions. These comments and 
suggestions were to be analyzed by a Subcommittee of the Council which 
would report to the spring meeting. 

Accordingly, the proposals were transmitted by letter to each affiliated 
organization. A Subcommittee composed of David Dubinsky, A. J. Hayes, 
and M. A. Hutcheson was appointed. A follow-up letter was sent on 
April 13. 

Responses from unions representing more than seventy-five per cent 
of the entire membership of the American Federation of Labor were 
received in time for the Subcommittee to review and analyze them and to 
report to the spring meeting of the Council. These responses reflected 
overwhelming support for the Federation taking leadership in this matter 
and providing policy guidance to the National and International Unions. 
Many constructive suggestions submitted were incorporated in the Sub- 
committee’s report. Further suggestions for improving the proposals 
were incorporated on the suggestion of Council members. 

The proposals were adopted unanimously by the Executive Council on 
May 4, and a copy of the program, as finally adopted, was sent to the 
president of each affiliated organization. The text as approved by the 
Executive Council follows: 
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Guides for Administration of Health and Welfare Funds 


In the development of plans through the process of collective bargain- 
ing designed to provide some measure of protection to the health and 
welfare of millions of wage earners and their families, the labor move- 
ment is fulfilling its historic role. Being denied by Government the com- 
prehensive health insurance protection for the people of the Nation 
which the American Federation of Labor has supported for many years, 
labor unions have secured for their members the best protection available. 


At its recent convention in Los Angeles, the AFL strongly reaffirmed 
its position in favor of a system of national health insurance. The con- 
vention also recommended to affiliates the advantages of prepayment 
plans which provide comprehensive direct medical services and which 
emphasize preventive care, pointing out that, in addition to their other 
advantages, such programs are not subject to most of the abuses that 
have been found in some cash indemnity plans offered by commercial 
insurance carriers. The convention further declared that: 


“It is incumbent upon every organization affiliated with the AFL to 
take every step that may be available to it to clean up any such situations 
that may exist within its province, to take appropriate action against any 
official guilty of abuses, and to establish a system of standards, methods 
and procedures in the administration and policing of health and welfare 
programs that will prevent the recurrence of such abuses.” 


In the control and operation of health and welfare plans of whatever 
type, the best interests of the members must be the governing considera- 
tion. The private interests of others concerned with these plans— 
whether union officials, employers, insurance carriers and agents, public 
officials, doctors or others—must not be permitted to stand in the way of 
any steps that may be required to protect the rights of beneficiaries. 
Such steps should be designed not only to prevent corrupt or unethical 
practices, but to assure that the financial resources of these plans are 
employed in such a way as to be of the greatest practical value to those 
for whose benefit they are established and to preserve the protection 
these plans provide for millions of working people. 


Action by National and International Unions 


The AFL has no authority to direct the internal affairs of its affiliated 
organizations. It is, however, the responsibility of each affiliated national 
or international union to protect the interests of its membership in this 
field in the best manner suited to the particular problems and practices 
in its trade or industry. The recommendations which follow are designed 
to aid affiliates in the discharge of their responsibility. Where constitu- 
tional amendments or changes in internal administrative procedure are 
necessary to provide this protection, such amendments and changes 
should be undertaken at the earliest practicable time. They should be 
designed to provide national and international unions with the means 
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and the authority to audit funds and apply remedies where there is 
evidence of a violation of standards, based upon the following principles: 


1. Where a salaried union official serves as employee representative 
or trustee in the administration of a welfare program, such service should 
be regarded as one of the functions expected to be performed by a union 
official in the normal course of his duties and not as an “extra” function 
requiring further compensation, over and above his salary, from the 
welfare fund. Officials who already receive full-time pay from their 
union should be expressly prohibited from receiving fees or salaries from 
a welfare fund. 

2. Union officials or employees who exercise responsibility or influence 
in the administration of welfare programs or the placement of insurance 
contracts should be entirely free of any compromising ties, direct or in- 
direct, with outside agencies—such as insurance carriers, brokers, con- 
sultants, and others—doing business with the welfare fund. Such ties 
cannot be reconciled with the duty of union officials to be guided solely 
by the best interests of the membership in any transactions with such 
agencies. At best, they involve a conflict of interests. At worst, they 
introduce corruption, profiteering and graft at the expense, directly or 
indirectly, of the membership. Express provision should be made for the 
removal of any union official found to be involved in such ties to his own 
personal advantage, or to have accepted inducements, benefits or favors 
of any kind from such outside agencies. 

This provision is not to be construed as preventing the maintenance 
by a union officer or employee, of an outside relationship, provided: (a) 
no substantial personal advantage is derived from the relationship, and 
(b) the concern or enterprise is one in the management of which the 
union participates for the benefit of its members. 

3. Where any trustee—whether employer, employee or neutral—or 
employee of a health and welfare fund is found to have received an im- 
proper payment, the union should insist upon his removal and appro- 
priate legal action against both the party receiving and the party making 
the payment. In addition, if the insurance carrier or agent is involved, 
action against the carrier or agent should be pressed before the state 
insurance authorities, with a view to the cancellation of the carrier’s or 
agent’s right to do business in the state. 

4, Complete records of the financial operations of welfare funds should 
be maintained in accordance with the best accepted accounting practice, 
with regular audits by certified public accountants of unquestioned pro- 
fessional integrity, at least once a year and preferably semiannually. 
All audit reports should be available to the membership of the union. 

5. A full annual report on welfare fund operations should be furnished 
on request to individual members. Included in the report should be a 
detailed statement of receipts and expenses; all salaries and fees paid 
by the fund, to whom and in what amount such sums were paid, and for 
what service or purpose; a breakdown of insurance premium payments, 
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if a commercial insurance carrier is involved, showing the amount of 
retentions, claims paid, dividends, commissions and service charges and 
to whom the carrier paid such commissions and charges; a financial state- 
ment on the part of the insuring or service agency, if an agency other 
than a commercial insurance carrier is employed; and a detailed account 
of the manner in which the reserves held by the fund are invested. 

6. Prior to the initial establishment of the plan, the relative advan- 
tages of all of the alternative available methods of providing health and 
welfare benefits should be fully explored, including self-insurance and 
the use of programs providing fully-prepaid direct medical services where 
they exist or can be set up within the community, as well as the use of 
commercial insurance carriers. The objective should be to reduce operat- 
ing expenses and non-benefit costs to the minimum consistent with the 
safety and security of the program, and to make available to the members 
the maximum in terms of actual prepaid health services (as distinguished 
from cash payments covering an unpredictable portion of actual medical 
bills) obtainable within the limits of the revenue of the fund. 

7. Where a local fund selects a commercial insurance carrier, com- 
petitive bids should be solicited from a substantial number of reliable 
carriers, and the successful bidder selected, after thorough investigation, 
on a basis most favorable to the interests of the membership—with par- 
ticular emphasis upon comparative retention rates, financial responsi- 
bility, facilities for and promptness in servicing claims, and past ex- 
perience of the carrier, including the record of the carrier in dealing with 
trade unions representing their employees. 

The trustees of the fund should be required to state in writing and 
to report to the membership the specific reasons for the selection of the 
carrier finally chosen. As a consideration for getting the right to do 
business with the fund, the carrier should also be required to warrant 
that no fee or other remuneration has been paid, directly or indirectly, 
to any individual (other than his own employees or agents), organization, 
fund official, trustee or employee in connection with the business of the 
fund. 

8. Complete records of claims experience should be kept so that a 
constant check can be maintained on the relationship between claims and 
premiums and dividends, and on the utilization of the various benefits. 
In the case of medical benefits, records and statistics should also be kept 
showing the extent to which cash benefits paid out are sufficient to cover, 
or fail to cover, the costs and charges actually incurred by the members 
when they avail themselves of medical services. 

9. The investment of welfare fund reserves in the business of any 
contributing employer, insurance carrier or agency doing business with 
the fund, or in any enterprise in which any trustee, officer or employee 
of the fund has a personal financial interest of so substantial a nature 
as to be affected by the fund’s investment or disinvestment, should be 
prohibited. 
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This is not to be construed as preventing investment in an enterprise 
in which a union official is engaged by virtue of his office, provided (a) no 
substantial personal advantage is derived from the relationship, and 
(b) the concern or enterprise is one in the management of which the 
union participates for the benefit of its members. 

10. The provisions of the plan governing eligibility for benefits should 
be designed to include, as nearly as practicable, all workers on whose 
wages any substantial contribution has been paid, whether such con- 
tribution was withheld from their wages or made on their behalf by their 
employers. Waiting periods for eligibility should not be of such a length 
as to discriminate unfairly against some portions of the membership, to 
the benefit of others. 


11. Every program should incorporate an adequate appeals procedure 
as a check against the arbitrary or unjust denial of claims, so as to afford 
the individual member a fair hearing and a sufficient opportunity to 
obtain redress where he feels his claim for benefits has been improperly 
rejected. 


12. It should be emphasized that the duty of policing and enforcing 
these standards is shared by every union member, as well as by local, 
national and international officials. Efficiency in the administration of 
health and welfare funds should not be purchased at the price of union 
democracy. The best and the only ultimate safeguard of local autonomy 
and democracy lies in the hands of a vigilant, informed and active mem- 
bership, jealous of their rights and interests in the operation of health 
and welfare programs, as well as any other trade union program. As 
a fundamental part of any approach to the problem of policing health 
and welfare funds, affiliated unions, through education, publicity, and 
discussion programs, should endeavor to encourage and develop the widest 
possible degree of active and informed interest in all phases of these 
programs on the part of the membership at large. 


Legislative Action 


FEDERAL—In order to qualify for tax deductions, every employer 
who contributes to or maintains a health and welfare plan should be 
required to file, each year, with the Bureau of Internal Revenue, a state- 
ment of the amounts contributed to or expended upon such a plan. If 
the employer maintains the plan on a self-insured basis, the statement 
should be accompanied by a detailed financial statement covering the 
operations, expenses and investments involved in the program. If the 
plan is insured with the employer by a private carrier, the statement 
should be accompanied by a report from the carrier on the employer’s 
account, containing a breakdown of premiums and retentions and show- 
ing the amount of dividends or rate credits paid or due, claims experi- 
ence, the amount of commissions and service charges, and to whom those 
commissions and charges were paid. 

If the employer makes his contributions to a trust fund, the state- 
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ment filed by the employer should clearly identify the name, trustee and 
address of the fund. It would then be the duty of the trustee of the 
fund to file, with the Bureau of Internal Revenue, an annual financial 
report, disclosing in detail the operations, transactions, expenses and 
investments of the fund. 


All statements and reports required to be filed, under this recom- 
mendation, should be made readily available to the employer, union, 
members directly concerned, authorized Government agencies and state 
insurance officials. 


STATE—(a) State insurance laws should be amended so that in cases 
where an agent or broker is not employed and no such services are ren- 
dered, the requirement that commissions must nevertheless be paid to 
an agent or retained by the insurance carrier is eliminated. 


(b) Where the services of agents or brokers are employed, the pay- 
ment of excessive commissions and services charges should be banned. 
A code of standards governing commissions and charges should be adopted 
and enforced by state insurance commissions. 


(c) State regulatory bodies governing insurance operations should 
be made more representative of the public and consumer interest. At 
present, state insurance commissions and departments tend to reflect 
and to be dominated by the special interests of the insurance industry. 


(d) State insurance commissions and departments should assume and 
exercise a greater degree of responsibility for the integrity, competence 
and character of agents and brokers who are licensed by the state. At 
the present time, such a license is virtually meaningless and offers no 
assurance to the public that a person having a license is reliable or sub- 
ject to any really effective checks, surveillance or standards. As a mini- 
mum step, as a requirement for securing and holding a license, the records 
and accounts of agents and brokers should be subject to regular and 
thorough inspections, and they should be required to file regular reports 
with state insurance commissions disclosing and identifying every fee 
and commission received in connection with a group policy, issued as a 
part of a health and welfare plan, and the nature and purpose of expen- 
ditures made in the course of their business operations. The charging 
of excessive fees, commissions, or expenses and the making of unethical 
or improper payments to secure or to hold an account should result in 
the prompt revocation of the license to operate. 


(e) Laws which, in a number of states, now stand in the way of the 
development of consumer-sponsored, nonprofit medical service prepay- 
ment plans should be repealed, so as to make constructive alternatives 
to limited cash indemnity insurance plans more generally available to 
trade union and other consumer groups. 

(f) Laws which, in a number of states, prohibit employers from 
withholding any part of wages earned by an employee (except taxes) 
without written authorization, should be amended so as to exempt from 
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such prohibitions deductions made for health and welfare plans developed 
through collective bargaining by employers and bona fide trade unions. 


Senate Committee Investigations 


During the year two interim reports were issued on Welfare and 
Pension Funds by the Subcommittee of the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 

The first, issued in January, reported to have found a widespread 
failure by the parties at interest—management, labor organizations, the 
insurance industry—to meet their responsibilities and to take preventive 
action against abuses and mismanagement. The report cited “notable 
and commendable exceptions.” 

The second interim report, issued in July, was more specific. This 
report included conclusions and recommendations of the Committee based 
on investigations and public hearings directed to the operation of the 
Welfare Fund of one A. F. of L. International Union, the Laundry Work- 
ers International Union. 


With respect to this International Union the Committee Report indi- 
cated various unethical practices as well as the possibility of diversion 
of funds to purposes other than the objectives of the welfare program. 


The Executive Council, in August, took note of these findings and 
called upon the President of the International Union concerned to take 
appropriate corrective action, at the same time directing that the re- 
sources and technical services of the Federation be made available to 
render all possible assistance to the International in its effort to put its 
house in order, and to bring the operation of its Welfare Fund into con- 
formity with the Gwides adopted by the Executive Council in May. Early 
in September, in response to a request by the General President of this 
International Union, a visit was made by a representative of the Federa- 
tion to the general headquarters of this International and recommenda- 
tions submitted calling for far-reaching reforms and reorganization of 
the administration of the Fund. 


DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
Labor Education 


The program of union education has grown from a simple, modest 
suggestion to a complex, extended project reaching our members daily, 
in some form. Today the hundreds of calls for service from the Fed- 
eration’s Department of Education are strong proof of the worth of 
this work. The following summarized survey of these many activities 
gives us a view of the manifold activities in workers’ education carried 
on today through the Federation’s Department of Education. 

The Department of Education of the American Federation of Labor 
has many facilities and resources to help members of any A. F. of L. 
affiliate improve themselves and their unions through education. It is 
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gratifying to note that our unions are making use of these educational 
opportunities on an ever-increasing scale. 

The Department encourages, assists, and supports education programs 
through local unions, trade councils, central labor unions, state federa- 
tions of labor, regional agencies, and national and international unions. 
Working with the respective education committees and staffs of these 
organizations, it provides organizational support, administrative experi- 
ence, staff assistance, speakers, resource persons, publications, plans. 
materials, audio-visual aids, and aids in the coordination of resources. 
With such help local members study hundreds of subjects, such, as labor 
history, collective bargaining techniques, NLRB procedure, civil defense, 
community participation, housing problems, civil rights, unemployment 
compensation, social security, national health insurance, and international 
affairs. 

These subjects are studied at seminars and resident summer schools, 
in conferences and classes, at regular meetings, workshops, and special 
institutes. On these occasions teaching techniques ranging from lecture- 
discussions and debates through buzz sessions and role playing are used. 
Panel discussions, forum, and “rumor clinics” are regularly used. Film- 
discussions and the use of filmstrips have become staple procedure. In 
some sections of the country our affiliates are fortunate enough to have 
access to good university programs with which they can cooperate. 


Local Unions 


Local unions carry on continuing programs in many ways, among 
which are educational sessions within their regular meetings and special 
classes on single subjects. Hundreds of local unions conduct such pro- 
grams for their members. Outstanding are programs of Teamsters 
Local 688 in St. Louis, UAW-AFL Local 783 in Owensboro, Ky., and 
several of the ILGWU locals. International unions and universities 
have published materials which are helpful to local education committees. 
The A. F. of L. Department of Education during 1955 developed a 
manual on Building Your Education Program for local unions and dis- 
tributed it widely as part of its service to A. F. of L. locals. In addition, 
there are many programs in which the locals participate, such as those 
of their own internationals, their trade councils, central bodies, and state 
federations. Other locals enroll members in public school adult educa- 
tion programs or university extension classes. Many get assistance from 
their public libraries and maintain labor libraries and literature displays 
in their meeting halls. 


Central Labor Unions and Trade Councils 


Central labor unions and city trade councils, meeting regularly as 
they do, have the same opportunities for continuing educational programs 
as do local unions. These, as in the case of the locals, take the form of 
hundreds of programs involving continuing classes or educational ses- 
sions within their regular meetings. Some central bodies, such as those 
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in St. Paul and Minneapolis, Minn., and Chicago, IIl., hold courses in 
connection with universities, for their delegates. Others, such as Burling- 
ton, Iowa, and Oak Ridge, Tenn., hold special classes under union 
direction. 

A unique function of the central labor unions is the Weekend Labor 
Institute. Varying from one to three days, these provide concentrated 
instruction for all A. F. of L. members in the city. Central bodies such 
as those in Phoenix, Ariz., and Waterloo, Iowa, have found these most 
successful. Texas central labor unions are now holding three-day week- 
end institutes and Tulsa, Okla., has undertaken a series of them. In 
cooperation with the Florida State Federation of Labor, institutes are 
being held in the principal cities of that state, Miami having led the way 
with quarterly institutes. 


State Federations of Labor 


State Federations of Labor play an important role in the overall 
program of workers’ education. Several of them, such as Kentucky and 
Michigan, set aside a specified part of their annual conventions for con- 
sideration of educational programs. They assist affiliated central bodies 
and locals in the development of their respective programs. 

Ten state federations now have full-time directors of education con- 
ducting their expanding programs: Alabama, California, Connecticut, 
Iowa, Kentucky, Massachusetts, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania and Texas. 
A dozen others carry on programs through volunteer committees. 

One of the most important functions of the state federations in the 
area of education is their resident summer schools, normally of one 
week’s duration. Bringing together leaders and members of A. F. of L. 
organizations within their states, often with some foreign trade union 
visitors in attendance, these schools serve as the springboard for con- 
tinuing programs within the locals and trade councils. Regular summer 
schools or institutes have been held for several years in Alabama, 
California, lowa, Kentucky, New Jersey and Wisconsin. Recently estab- 
lished schools are being held regularly now by the State Federations in 
Arizona and Texas. In other states the state and local A. F. of L. groups 
take part in summer schools carried on by universities, as in Michigan, 
New York, and West Virginia. The list of state federation summer 
schools grows yearly. 

Some state universities not holding summer schools do hold state-level 
weekend institutes which prove useful. Recently, Florida, New Mexico, 
and Oklahoma have undertaken such a program, which serves to stimu- 
late central body and local union programs. 

The outstanding educational activity of state federations, however, is 
the Southern AFL Labor School, now in its fourth year. Here fourteen 
Southern state federations have set up a board of control composed of 
the presidents and secretaries of these organizations to manage and 
conduct labor schools for A. F. of L. members from those states. Open- 
ing in 1952 with a single one-week session, the third year saw expansion 
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into two sessions, one divisional school for the East and one for the 
West. This year yet another expansion, in addition to the two divisional 
schools, resulted in an Advanced School for state federation officers, 
central labor union officials, A. F. of L. staff organizers, and interna- 
tional union representatives in the fourteen Southern states. 


National and International Unions 


National and International Unions within the American Federation 
of Labor conduct wide programs of union education. Among these are 
the two A. F. of L. unions in the paper industry—the Pulp, Sulphite, and 
Paper Mill Workers and the Paper Makers—who over the years have 
carried on an extensive training program to fit its local leaders to serve 
as teachers for their fellow-members. Another more recent program 
along the same lines, meeting with similar success, is that of the Cement, 
Lime, and Gypsum Workers. The International Ladies’ Garment Work- 
ers are continuing their extensive educational program, giving its mem- 
bers training in trade union subjects and in cultural activities as well. 
Its Training Institute is continuing its successful program of a year’s 
course of leadership training, divided almost equally into formal study 
of the theory of trade unionism and actual practice of this theory in 
local offices. The Glass Bottle Blowers within the past two years have 
set up series of regional conferences for their members about the country, 
just as the Chemical Workers have been doing with their regional 
summer schools. 

The Electrical Workers have within the past year carried on an 
educational program which is unique. Initiated by their late president, 
J. Scott Milne, the program brings to headquarters for a four-week 
intensive study course all its international representatives in groups of 
less than twenty. The first group which came in November, 1954, con- 
sisted of seventeen members and studied a course which included: Effec- 
tive Speech; Human Relations; Union Leadership; History of the Labor 
Movement, with that of the IBEW; Organizing Methods; the NLRB; 
the No-Raid Pact of the A. F. of L. and C.1.0.; the A. F. of L. Internal 
Disputes Plan; Negotiations; Finance and Research; Incentive Plans; 
Job Evaluation; Council on Industrial Relations; Local Union Officer 
and Steward Training; Parliamentary Law; Study of the IBEW Con- 
stitution, etc. The program is continuing under the direction of Presi- 
dent Freeman. 

The Plumbers, under the active direction of their president, Martin 
P. Durkin, have been giving special attention to labor’s role in the de- 
velopment of atomic energy. One of the programs in this connection 
was carried on by Plumbers Local 159 of Richmond, Calif., with the 
assistance of the University of California. The primary purpose of 
the series is to help equip members for work in atomic energy plants. 
Subjects covered include: Principles of Atomic Energy; Peacetime De- 
velopment of Atomic Energy; Construction and Maintenance Problems 
in Atomic Energy Development; Health Problems in Atomic Energy 
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Work; Safety and Workmen’s Compensation Questions in Atomic 
Energy; and Labor Looks at Atomic Energy. 

The Plumbers have also adopted a cooperative education plan which 
will help to overcome the scarcity of trained engineers. This calls for 
a local union to sponsor two apprentices who desire engineering training. 
One attends school for a semester while the other works as an appren- 
tice, and at the end of each semester they change places. After five years 
each will have his certificate as a journeyman member of the Plumbers 
and his college degree in engineering. 

Considerable time has been given to working with our affiliates in the 
field of vocational education and apprenticeship training. The Depart- 
ment supplies them with information on these matters. We particularly 
encourage the appointment of joint advisory committees on vocational 
education and joint apprenticeship committees. 


Scholarships 


A. F. of L. scholarships play an increasingly important role in the 
high school education field. More than 150 A. F. of L. college scholar- 
ships are now offered, by national and international unions, state federa- 
tions of labor, central labor unions, and locals. The Department aids 
these organizations in planning and carrying out these programs. Recent 
additions to the list of state-wide scholarship programs are those spon- 
sored by the State Federations of Iowa, Kansas, Maine, and Virginia. 
There has been an increase also in the awards offered by central bodies, 
the largest number being in California. A complete listing of A. F. of L. 
scholarships will appear in Labor and Education in 1955. 


Most of the scholarships sponsored by state federations are awarded 
on the basis of results of competitive examinations, which are made up 
partly of questions on the organized labor movement and partly of essays 
on designated labor subjects. A twofold result of these is that worthy 
students are enabled to continue their education and, also, that the labor 
movement is studied in the high schools of the respective states. 


Staff Functions 


The Department of Education serves to encourage, coordinate, and 
assist the education programs of affiliated organizations, as a clearing- 
house for information in workers’ education and to assist the execution 
of A. F. of L. policy in regard to education in all its branches. 

1. Directors’ Conferences—The Department conducts semi-annual na- 
tional conferences for the education and research directors of A. F. of L. 
national and international unions and state federations of labor. The 
Spring Conference of 1955 was held in Washington, D. C., April 21 and 
22, and the Fall Conference in Cleveland, Ohio, November 17 and 18. 
These two-day working conferences provide a forum for an exchange of 
ideas in workers’ education and the discussion of current issues to be 
considered in educational projects. Between conferences close contact 
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is kept with all active programs, by reports to the Department from 
affiliated organizations. 

2. Materials—Written materials, the tools of workers’ education, are 
developed by the Department. These include the Shop Steward’s Manual 
and How to Run a Union Meeting. These and other publications—Labor’s 
Library, the film catalogue, Films for Labor, and Labor and Education 
in 1954—are in constant demand. In addition, the Department supplies 
reprints of various articles and studies to affiliated organizations. Re- 
cent publications of the Department, to help meet the needs of local 
education committees, include the manual, Building Your Education Pro- 
gram, designed primarily for local unions, and a series of lesson plans 
for use in education programs for central bodies. 

The Department, each month, fills many requests for A. F. of L. litera- 
ture from affiliates for use in institutes and conventions, distribution 
at membership meetings, mailings, etc. In order to assist these unions 
to distribute literature more effectively, the literature display booth is 
available for use at conventions. The booth was almost continuously on 
tour during the past year and was booked for use at conventions of the 
Building Service Employees’ International Union, the International 
Brotherhood of Paper Makers, and State Federations of Labor in Alabama, 
California, Florida, Indiana, Kentucky, Maine, Montana, Nebraska, Ten- 
nessee, and Washington. 

School use of labor materials is increasing and the Department re- 
ceives and fills a growing number of requests for literature from both 
teachers and students. 

The Department publishes a monthly News Letter which sets forth 
new developments in the educational programs of national and interna- 
tional unions, state federations, central bodies, trade councils, and local 
unions. Both the content of such programs and the techniques used are 
reported. The News Letter, also, includes a bibliography of new publica- 
tions of interest to labor, and a film page. Its wide mailing provides a 
forum for regular interchange of ideas and information. 

A quarterly service to all A. F. of L. education directors is the De- 
partment’s mailing of lists of available A. F. of L. publications, with 
order blanks. Sample copies of all new A. F. of L. publications are sent 
to all A. F. of L. education directors. 

3. Audio-Visual Program—An increasingly popular service of the 
Department is the film library, with 100 different titles in constant use. 
Twenty-five new titles were added to the library during the past year, 
including the new Glass Bottle Blowers’ production, “Faith in the 
Future”; “My Name is Mary Brown,” produced by the Northeastern 
Department of the International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union; and 
“24 Hours,” the award-winning film recently released by the Amal- 
gamated Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen. Other popular new titles 
are “The Grievance,” “The Story of the National Labor Relations Board,” 
“For Fair Play,” an outstanding civil rights film, and “Technique for 
Tomorrow,” showing automation in action. 
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Although it is difficult to estimate the total number of showings or 
attendance at film showings because of incomplete reports from the field, 
it can be conservatively estimated that every night of the year, on the 
average, at least four union meetings are showing a film from our 
library. In addition, there is a substantial demand from schools, church- 
es, and other non-union groups. Films are rented on an individual film- 
by-film basis or on a Film-A-Month plan. In the latter instance a series 
of twelve films is rented for use within a twelve months’ period for a 
fee of $18. Over 100 city central bodies and local unions have par- 
ticipated in this Film-A-Month plan during the past year. Film dis- 
cussion guides are supplied with each film, and posters for advertising 
film showings are also available. 

Television is becoming an increasingly important medium for showing 
labor films. Labor activity in television generally is increasing and, in 
addition to being called upon for films, the Department is frequently 
asked for charts, graphs, and other visual aids, as well as, for assistance 
in preparing scripts for affiliates using this medium. 

In addition to the film library, the Department maintains a growing 
library of filmstrips. These cover subjects such as health insurance, 
public relations, labor history, public power, civil rights and political 
education. Produced by the Department this year was “Mr. Fraud—the 
Right-to-Wreck Man,” a fourteen-minute filmstrip presenting organized 
labor’s analysis of the misnamed “right-to-work” laws. “Mr. Fraud” 
has sold over 150 copies already and is rented with growing frequency. 
It is cleared for television use and has been televised in several places. 

A fourth edition of “Films for Labor,” listing and describing all 
the films and filmstrips in our library, was published in October. The 
catalogue gives helpful suggestions on arranging film showings, purchase 
of audio-visual equipment, etc. It gives a description of the Film-A- 
Month plan, which is also described in a recently issued promotional 
folder. During the latter part of the year, the Department distributed 
widely reprints of the article by John D. Connors, appearing in the 
September American Federationist, titled “Is Your Union Showing 
Movies?” 


4, Cooperation with Other Organizations—Concluded this year was 
the Inter-University Labor Education Committee’s program, in which a 
grant from the Fund for Adult Education of the Ford Foundation enabled 
experimentation and expansion in the labor education programs of eight 
universities. These were the University of California at Los Angeles, 
University of Chicago, Cornell University, University of Illinois, Penn- 
sylvania State University, Roosevelt University, Rutgers University, 
and the University of Wisconsin. A report of this project, on which 
the A. F. of L. was represented through the national and local advisory 
committees, has been written by Jack Barbash and published under the 
title, Universities and Unions in Workers’ Education. This year, under 
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a separate grant, the IULEC is surveying the educational needs of union 
members and how non-labor agencies might meet those needs. 

In addition to activities in connection with these IULEC programs, 
the Department cooperates extensively with other university and college 
programs. 

During the past year we have cooperated actively in sending literature 
and arranging for labor speakers on the programs of fourteen workshops 
for teachers conducted by the Joint Council on Economic Education. 

5. International Educational Activities—International activities in 
workers’ education are of increasing importance and the Department 
gives much time and attention to such matters. 

We continue our cooperation with the educational program of the 
ICFTU and the International Federation of Workers’ Educational 
Associations. 

The Director of Education gave a series of talks on the American 
labor movement and workers’ education at a Seminar held in Belize, 
British Honduras, during July, 1955, under the sponsorship of ORIT 
(ICFTU Regional Inter-American Organization). The Seminar was 
conducted for the General Workers Union of that country. 


The Director of Education is a member of the Executive Committee 
of the U. S. National Commission for UNESCO, and served as a labor 
adviser to the U. S. Delegation to the Eighth General UNESCO Confer- 
ence held in Montevideo, Uruguay, in November and December, 1954. 


The Department devotes much time and effort to assisting programs 
of international exchange of workers and information, conducted by the 
U. S. Departments of State and Labor, the International Cooperation 
Administration, the U. S. Information Agency, and other governmental 
agencies. Staff members lecture on the educational program of the 
A. F. of L. to visiting groups of workers and workers’ education persons 
from abroad. It is called upon increasingly to reply to requests from all 
over the world for information and printed materials. Assistance is 
given to government agencies by the Department in preparing materials 
on the American labor movement for distribution in foreign countries. 
It also sends its own News Letter and other A. F. of L. material regularly 
to many unions and workers’ education groups abroad, and to labor 
attaches, labor information officers, U. S. information libraries, and ICA 
officials in foreign countries. 


The Department cooperates in selecting trade unionists to receive 
Ruskin College and Coleg Harlech scholarships in Great Britain and 
Fulbright fellowships in adult and workers’ education in that and other 
European countries. The Director of the Department has been a mem- 
ber of the selection committees for these awards for several years. 

These international educational activities in turn reflect back to the 
local education programs. Many foreign trade unionists participate in 
our national, regional, state and city educational projects. World affairs, 
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the fight of free labor against totalitarianism, is a topic of prime impor- 
tance in A. F. of L. education programs. 


Programs in the Field of International Cooperation 


There are at present a number of Government programs in the field 
of international cultural exchange. These programs are administered by 
the Department of Labor, the Department of State, the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, and several somewhat independent units 
in these departments. 


In addition under express provision in the Smith-Mundt Act a num- 
ber of programs are administered by private non-profit organizations, 
and, under contract, by certain universities and colleges. 

There is nominally a Board of Foreign Scholarships and there are 
several other advisory bodies working in conjunction with these pro- 
grams. 

There is an urgent need for better inter-departmental cooperation 
for the administration of these programs. 

In addition, all of the programs need careful reevaluation both as 
to content and administrative procedure. One phase, for example, which 
needs careful study is programing foreign visitors, in this country. 
Thus far, there seems to have been either no careful planning in the 
routing of the visitors or else the planning has been done by those 
with little appreciation of either the objectives of the program or the 
effect of the relation of an ill-planned program on both the visitors 
and us, the hosts. It is not unusual to have thirty or more visitors from 
abroad suddenly “drop in” on a union leader or a school without the 
slightest indication of the visit having been given previously to the 
prospective host. The “host’—be he a union leader or school man—is 
annoyed and the guest may never see what he needs to see. A well- 
planned program would avoid such problems. Furthermore, under the 
present arrangements the same people in the same communities are 
continually being asked to receive guests in addition to their regular 
work assignments. Such waste and confusion results from a lack of 
planning on the part of the Government officials and the private agencies 
picked by Government, entrusted with this task. 

We recommend that definite plans be formulated by a specially 
selected committee on which labor must be represented, to discuss the 
problems involved in these programs, and that such a committee, in 
cooperation with interested governmental agencies, be asked to hold 
an inter-departmental conference at which the many phases of these 
programs—both content and administrative procedure—be carefully re- 
examined. 

If administrative rulings cannot bring about a more effective means 
of conducting these programs, then legislative action should be sought. 
Legislation must be sought to assure labor representation on the Board 
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of Foreign Scholarships and other similar agencies at the next session 
of Congress as a first step in this program. 

We would further emphasize that the confirmed policy of the Federa- 
tion be strictly observed: that all assignments made in behalf or in the 
the name of the Federation be cleared through the Committee on Inter- 
national Relations and the Committee on Education, of the Federation. 

In spite of these problems of administration, substantial progress 
is being made in assisting foreign visitors. 


EDUCATION AND TRAINING 


As we approach the merger of the American Federation of Labor and 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations, and take stock of what contri- 
bution we bring, we recognize that we have made a particularly rich 
contribution in the development of an education program, through the 
years. It is on the program developed since the inception of our move- 
ment that we project a new, and we now hope, expanded program of 
education for the future. We recall the work of the early trade unions, 
the progenitors of the American Federation of Labor, with a high degree 
of respect and appreciation of what we in the American Federation of 
Labor have inherited from them. These early unions, in the first quarter 
of the 19th century, laid the foundation not only for a great, strong, 
socially dedicated labor movement, but quite as firmly for a democratic 
society in which education, and especially the public school, was to be 
of major importance. These early labor leaders with different methods, 
but with the zeal and devotion of Horace Mann, fought for the establish- 
ment of the free public school, and as a corollary they fought at the same 
time for the abolition of child labor, and later for compulsory school 
attendance laws. They gave us the foundation on which we have built our 
education program. Their vision has inspired us; their common sense 
has guided us. 

From the start they recognized the school as an institution through 
which not only the tools of learning were mastered, but also a means 
through which knowledge was to be diffused. Early in our nation’s 
history, the Moulders, the Printers, the Painters, the Cordwainers were 
concerned with what children were taught quite as much as with the need 
of having them taught. They never sought to tell the schools and the 
teachers how to teach, but they set forth some broad principles which 
still are sound. They held that their children were to be prepared “to 
understand and appreciate the beautiful creations of God and of man,” 
and “to stand up not only to declaim but rather to defend the rights of 
man.” The health of school children concerned them, too, perhaps in 
saddened contemplation of the miserable homes from which so many of 
their children came, and the even more unwholesome factory rooms to 
which they were to go—too soon. In Philadelphia, a group gave of their 
few spare daylight hours to put a window in a school “large enough to 
let the sun come in and to let many little faces look out.” Another group 
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taxed themselves in New York to buy “a new pot-bellied stove to give our 
children warmth away from home.” 


They knew that the welfare of the child was greatly conditioned by 
the welfare of the child’s family. They concerned themselves with the 
welfare of the family. They fought for the abolition of imprisonment for 
debt “to give an honest man a chance to work to pay his debts and stay 
with his family.” In many places they won their fight for the establish- 
ment of public night schools, so that their members could “improve their 
knowledge and their power and so help and inspire their children.” 
Schooling to them was not only a matter of mechanics; it was a source 
of inspiration and opportunity which the father wanted his child to have— 
after he had been denied it as a youth. 

The early trade union leaders gave us a mighty heritage and on that 
heritage we have built. 

The same ideals which motivated the early leaders among the fore- 
runners of the American Federation of Labor have motivated us; the 
same principles through which they sought to combine a practical mastery 
of the tools of learning with understanding and the diffusion of knowl- 
edge, guide us still today. 

Hence, we have fought for a broad curriculum for enriched experience 
for all children. 

Yet, we have always recognized the fact that funds were needed to 
enable the children to have not only a stove and a window, but a good 
school and good teachers. 

Shortly after the American Federation of Labor was founded, we 
began our campaign not on a nation-wide basis, but on the state and local 
level, for more nearly adequate funds with which to give the proper and 
adequate training to the children whom we were then able to get into 
schools. In the early 1900’s we pioneered in the movement, then beginning 
to assert itself, to take the schools out of personal and party politics; to 
apply what was then called “a special kind of civil service law” to school 
appointments. We wanted some assurance that teachers would be selected 
on merit and would be assured tenure of office so long as they performed 
their work satisfactorily and with professional responsibility. Later the 
fight for tenure laws took form in many places. About this time also 
began the movement for salary schedules through which to provide the 
same pay for all persons who did the same work, and who were equally 
well prepared to do it. Incidentally, we dared speak up in many places 
where salary schedules were being planned, to urge the recognition for 
women in those schedules. At the same time we continued to join forces 
with the groups that were working to enrich the curriculum in the schools 
—just as the early leaders had done almost a century before that. 

The tragic plea of our children’s parents for safe, fireproof schools 
made then, a half a century ago, is still a necessary plea today. Progress 
was made, though not rapidly. 

When the First World War commanded the attention of all of us, Sam 
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Gompers helped plan for a new concept of education. Too many pupils 
had dropped out of school before reaching high school, too few were being 
trained in the manual arts. The schools, he contended, were to help train 
girls and boys for work in the factories and on the farm and in the home, 
and in related subjects to make them better citizens. 


Actually ten years before the First World War we emphasized the 
need for such training in our schools. Sam Gompers in 1908 had appointed 
a special committee to make a study of the whole problem of vocational 
education—the need for it, the methods to be used in teaching it, the sub- 
jects to be taught, the relation which such training given in the schools 
was to have to the trade union movement and to industry. For two years 
this special American Federation of Labor committee explored the whole 
field. Many of their findings, made almost a half century ago, are perti- 
nent today. But it was the impact of the First World War which pointed 
up the need for nation-wide action, and the responsibility of the federal 
government for taking action to meet the need. Hence, it is not surprising 
to find that Senator Hoke Smith met with Sam Gompers and with the 
Federation’s Committee on Education to plan the original draft of the bill 
to establish a federally supported program of vocational education, just 
before the United States entered the First World War. However, our 
contribution was not merely that we helped launch a program in voca- 
tional education; it was and is that we have continued an active construc- 
tive interest in it. 


Through the years we have evaluated the program sympathetically, 
but critically. We have condemned harmful practices, but have recom- 
mended constructive means for the improvement of the program. We 
have, in some areas, been particularly concerned over the lack of coopera- 
tive relations of the industrial training program to our trade union 
movement, and particularly incident to the need for training on the job. 
At times we have found cases in which the so-called education program 
was used to exploit children. In the 1920’s we fought the Gary System. 
In the 1930’s we exposed many places where child-exploitation was mas- 
querading as vocational training. Dozens of notorious incidents occurred. 
There was the shirtwaist factory in Mississippi, the hosiery factory in 
Pennsylvania, a shrimp cannery in Louisiana, the high school girl replac- 
ing a regular salesgirl under the guise of “distributive education.” While 
we have always fought such practices where we found them because they 
were in direct violation of the spirit and the letter of the law under which 
they were being conducted, we have nevertheless, through the years, con- 
tinuously urged adequate financial support for the program and have 
given our full support and cooperation to the purpose of the program 
itself. 


Several years ago we undertook a survey and samply study of the 
operation of the vocational program in several states, to determine its 
practical value and the degree to which the standards which mean much 
to us were being observed. 
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Quite recently we obtained information from our state federations 
regarding the practical operation of the program in their respective 
states. Over 80 per cent of those reply indicated a working relationship 
with state school authorities. However, the reports also indicated the 
need for more definite plans for such a cooperative program. To that 
end we are planning further activity. 

We are greatly disturbed to see the Advisory Committee on Vocational 
Education, at the national level, abolished. We believe this committee and 
its subsidiaries must be restored. We have for the last three years asked 
that these committees be reestablished. 


At this time, having failed to have these committees reestablished by 
administrative ruling through which they were abolished, we now recom- 
mend that the Federation undertake as a definite major project the 
restoration of these committees as authorized by statute, by having the 
funds in the appropriation act earmarked for the conduct of such advisory 
committees as the statute provides. 


It is particularly encouraging to us to report that our working rela- 
tions in this field of training with government personnel at the national, 
state and local level, and with other organizations interested in this 
program, have improved greatly during the last few years. It is the 
development of such constructive working relations with other interested 
groups in furthering our program which has been the source of particular 
satisfaction to us. Our program in this field has been implemented by 
the development of other programs, also. 

The Federation, during the last two decades, pioneered and has been 
successful in having programs in apprenticeship training established 
throughout the nation. The tremendous potentialities of such a program 
are appreciated by us and merit the continued support of the entire 
movement at the national, state and local level. We would particularly 
point out at this time the need for having school “credit” given for 
apprenticeship training which is not given for other formally organized 
work conducted in a school. 

Education to us has meant the full utilization of the mechanics and 
tools of learning as a basis, not as an end of learning. On this premise 
we have worked for the development of a sound vocational training pro- 
gram. But this approach to education has not in any way limited our 
effort to improve education in many ways. The record shows that for over 
fifty years the American Federation of Labor pioneered and fought to 
give every child and youth and adult the training that would best equip 
him to give and to make the greatest contribution and service for better 
living. Since the First World War we have supported the establishment 
of the junior high school to help keep children in school; the enrichment 
of school curriculum to accord children of different and varied capacities 
the opportunity to benefit more fully through their schooling; night 
schools for youth and adults, native or foreign born, in either special 
education for improvement in their work or in general citizenship train- 
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ing; the nursery school and the kindergarten to give the young child a 
well-oriented start in their training; special opportunities for the gifted 
child; special education for the handicapped child; small classes for all 
children. We are particularly proud that we pioneered in these fields and 
that we found other groups ready to cooperate with us in our program. 


But we were practical. We realized that these programs called for 
more well-trained teachers. These teachers we knew had to be paid far 
more than they were being paid. Some states, some cities could not pay 
them. Particularly were funds lacking where funds were most needed. 
The problem we soon realized of each state was the problem of other 
states. Our population is highly mobile. The unschooled boy from one 
state becomes the unemployable illiterate of another state. The federal 
government’s responsibility for helping each state meet its responsibilities 
became more and more clear. With the establishment of the vocational 
training program on the eve of the First World War, with the financial 
help of the federal government, the responsibility of the federal govern- 
ment to cooperate with the states financially to help them maintain their 
schools became an accepted fact among most of the socially responsible 
groups. 


Again, the Federation played a significant pioneer role. In 1918 the 
American Federation of Labor Committee on Education proposed a pro- 
gram of broader federal financial aid for education. By this time the 
American Federation of Teachers, a union composed of professionally 
aualified teachers, had become a firmly established organization and its 
leaders were able to give the American Federation of Labor essential 
technical advice in planning the early program of federal aid for edu- 
cation. 


Other lay groups and professional groups also began to explore the 
various possibilities of federal financial aid for education. Some wanted 
only emergency aid during the war, some wanted the federal government 
to assume a role of dominance in education; leadership they called it. 
The Federation then adopted a few basic principles and these still hold 
good. We stated that the administration of education is a State function, 
and must so remain, but that the responsibility of the federal government 
in assuring the states the means “to retain their democratic form of 
government in a republic must be protected and if need be, aided.” Then 
we pointed out that “such a government can only be assured if the citi- 
zens who constitute it are educated.” 

But the Federation not only urged federal funds for greater national! 
service, the Federation made its fight for a way to raise these funds. We 
played an important part in the fight for a federal income tax law. The 
Amendment to the Federal Constitution authorizing a personal, federal 
income tax was adopted by the Congress and ratified by the states, just 
before the First World War. The federal government then was author- 
ized to take money directly from the individual citizen, to promote the 
general welfare and to assure each man a more equitable share of the 
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nation’s resources and to participate more fully in its opportunities. On 
this premise we contended that the federal government which had always 
been morally bound, was then legally competent to give aid to the states 
to further the education of everyone in the several states. 

On the premise that the federal government has the responsibility and 
the financial capacity to help the states maintain their schools and serv- 
ices for children, the Federation has for over forty years fought for 
federal aid for education. 

From year to year we have reevaluated the methods and the means of 
getting financial aid for the states for education; how much should the 
federal government give; how should the funds be allocated among the 
states; how disbursed within the states; what standards should the 
federal government attach to the use of these funds; what safeguards 
were to be held necessary; for what purpose should the funds be used. 
Issue after issue has been raised. Struggles for federal aid have aroused 
prejudices and passions. 

Through all the disputes, through all the attacks which have been 
made on the Federation for the principles which have guided us in rela- 
tion to standards to be observed in the administration of a program of 
federal aid for education, we have adhered to the principles which to us 
have appeared sound and just, and today these principles are being widely 
accepted by all groups, lay and professional, as sound. 


Principles in Regard to Federal Aid for Education 


The Federation at first concerned itself largely with emphasizing the 
need for federal aid for education and gave but little attention to the 
form and manner in which such aid was to be given. 


By 1920, the Federation’s leaders recognized the need for some stand- 
ards to govern such an aid program. The approach made by the Federa- 
tion to this program was conditioned by other movements then being 
supported by the Federation, through which to protect and promote the 
welfare of every child. During the 1920’s the Federation fought for 
national laws to wipe out child labor. Twice, the Supreme Court ruled 
out statutes which we had asked the Congress to adopt which would have 
outlawed child labor in interstate commerce on the ground that such a 
law would be unconstitutional. Then we asked for an amendment to the 
Constitution giving the Congress the power to enact this legislation. 
(Some twenty years later a law similar to the one for which we asked 
in 1920 was adopted and held to be Constitutional.) During the same 
period the Federation fought for a program to protect the health of young 
children through the Shepherd-Towner Act whose principles are now a 
part of our social security law. Our state federations were pressing for 
the establishment of “Mother’s Pensions,” which today are in principle, 
also in our social security law. Our state federations fought also for the 
establishment of juvenile courts, for compulsory school attendance laws 
and free textbooks for all school children. In many ways we were making 
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a nation-wide fight, and in many instances asking for national aid for 
our children. 


Hence, our early fight for federal aid for education was broadly con- 
ceived and gave attention to but few administrative principles. These 
were: 


1. The administration of education is a State function and must so 
remain, 

2. The State must set its standards of minimum education require- 
ments for every child, but parents shall have the right to determine 
how such standards are to be met. 

3. Federal funds granted to a State are to be administered under 
State law. 


But soon, the Federation recognized the need for safeguards to imple- 
ment these principles. By 1928 additional principles—they were safe- 
guards—became a part of the Federation’s program: 


4, Federal funds must be allocated among the states on the basis of a 
weighted formula giving more funds to the states in greatest need, 
and least able to raise these funds. 

. Federal funds must be shared alike by all groups in the state even 
though the state’s pattern discriminated against or differentiated 
the programs of racial groups. 

. While public funds were to be used only in a manner in harmony 
with federa! and state standards, no law, federal or state, should 
prevent the use of private funds to establish and maintain private 
schools which may be recognized by the state as meeting the state’s 
educational standards. 


The depression years of the 1930’s when federal funds for educational 
programs were widely distributed, pointed up the need for more definite 
safeguards in the use of federal funds. Year by year the Federation 
reaffirmed its support of a program of federal aid for education, and year 
by year set forth more specific standards to govern state and local use 
of federal funds. 


In the early 1940’s further principles of administration were added to 
supplement those already accepted. These principles still hold good. In 
addition to the six already adopted the following six were added: 


7. The state and its political subdivisions shall be required to maintain 
at least their present appropriations, so that federal funds shall 
supplement and not supplant local funds. 

. Not less than 75 per cent of the total federal allocation for any 
state shall be used for teachers’ salaries. 

. Federal funds are to be made available for each part of the state 
in need thereof. 

. The states receiving federal funds shall be required to announce 
their plans for the use of such funds, before the funds are expended, 
and later report, showing how the funds were expended. 

. A federal audit of federal funds shall be made. 

. The right of any aggrieved state or aggrieved citizen holding to 
have been improperly denied privileges and prerogatives the grant 
implies, to have his complaint reviewed first by the Commissioner 
of Education and on appeal, by the federal courts, shall be honored. 
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These principles, still honored, have been before the Congress for 
many years. 

By 1945, the Federation recognized that unless the major purposes for 
which federal funds were to be granted, were contained in separate legis- 
lative proposals, that each proposal would of itself be a basis for delaying 
or even preventing the adoption of other proposals. Hence, the Federa- 
tion initiated a legislative technique which provided that each proposal 
for a distinct form of federal aid should be contained in a separate bill. 
As the first step we gave full support to a very wise and necessary pro- 
gram of emergency federal aid to those states and local communities 
which had been overburdened by the war impact of the federal govern- 
ment’s program at that time. These programs are still of tremendous 
importance and merit our continued support. (Specific reference is made 
to the present situation later in this report.) In the field of general and 
for many years to come, permanent federal aid, the Federation urged 
support in five specific fields: 

1. Federal aid for public school construction. 

2. Federal aid for public school teachers’ salaries. 

3. Federal aid for loans and scholarships for needy students. 

4. Federal aid for health and welfare services for all children. 

5. Federal aid for the eradication of adult illiteracy. 


Having recognized the need for specific legislation in each of these 
fields, the Federation then sought legislation covering each of them. 


School Construction 


The proposal for school construction has made considerable headway 
during the last decade. Few leaders in our nation today do not recognize 
this need. The specific proposal was somewhat advanced in the Senate 
during the closing months of the 83rd Congress. A bill proposing federal 
aid for school construction was reported out of committee by the Senate 
Committee on Labor and Education. However, no action was taken on 
this proposal by the House during the 83rd Congress. 

The legislative situation has prevented positive action in the Senate. 
Hearings were held on the Hill Bill providing $500 million annually for 
two years for federal emergency aid. We supported this legislation. We 
opposed the Smith Bill which through its complex and financially involved 
procedure made emergency and permanent aid more difficult and more 
remote. No action was taken by the Senate Committee. 

From the House Committee there was finally reported a so-called com- 
promise bill which embodied principles of both the Hill Bill and the Smith 
Bill. Much credit is due Rep. Kelley of Pennsylvania, who was able to 
bring out some form of proposal. However, the bill as reported com- 
pletely ignores the principle of allocation on the basis of relative need 
and therefore, while it would improve educational opportunities through- 
out the nation, it would not tend to reduce the inequalities among the 
states at the present time. However, the bill in even this form is not yet 
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assured actual consideration by the House. It is now pending before the 
House Rules Committee. There is no assurance that it will actually reach 
the House floor, although the majority leadership has promised it will 
attempt to make the bill an early order of business in 1956. 

It is incorrect to claim that either party is totally responsible for the 
lack of action on this legislation. Neither party wants to precipitate a 
debate which would involve consideration of the many issues which must 
be faced in relation to the Supreme Court decision on segregation in the 
nation’s schools. 


The Supreme Court Decision 


At this point it is necessary that we review and restate our position 
in regard to educational opportunities for all persons under the laws of 
our country. As we have just stated, neither major political party wants 
an open debate; morally there can be no evasion on the issues involved in 
the question. In the first place, the Federation has stood for equality of 
opportunity without consideration of race, creed or status. Legally and 
morally, the highest court of our land has enunciated a fundamnetal prin- 
ciple: that segregation in the nation’s public schools is unconstitutional. 

It is difficult to see how any law-abiding group of citizens regardless 
of their personal reaction can take any action in derrogation of this pro- 
nouncement. The American Federation of Labor, speaking through its 
Executive Council last winter, declared that it believes that no federa! 
funds should be granted to any state which takes positive action in defi- 
ance of the decision of the Supreme Court of the United States. Our 
Executive Council was careful in determining its position. We made no 
recommendation regarding the methods to be used within any state to 
carry out the decision of the Court. However, we did take positive affirm- 
ative action in support of the Supreme Court decision and we recommend 
that the convention affirm the position the Council has taken in support 
of the fundamental principle of equal justice under the law. We submit 
that there can be no justification for the use of federal funds to imple- 
ment conduct which is in deliberate and outspoken contempt of the law 
of the land. 


However, we cannot let the question rest merely with the funda- 
mental principle that law must be observed. That is axiomatic. 


We must recognize the need for aiding the states and the local com- 
munities in administering the decision of the court. Billions of dollars 
are needed to overcome the great injustice that the old policy inflicted 
on a portion of our population. As the Court has pointed out in both 
decisions, there can be no equality if under the law one group is segre- 
gated from another and by consequent circumstances made to develop a 
pattern of conduct which in itself marks and makes the group inferior. 


Immediately then, we need billions of dollars from public and private 
sources to fill in the gap. Remedial schools and training centers must be 
established to bring up reading levels, special educational experiences 
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must fill in that vast cultural vacuum produced in the lives of under- 
privileged children by the deprivation of economic and social privileges. 
Accelerated teaching to help pupils meet their respective age-grade 
achievement levels is needed. 

The criterion for measuring the capacity of children and youth—the 
so-called standardized tests—must in themselves be far more thoroughly 
tested. At present both intelligence tests and achievement tests measure 
social and educational experience at least as much as they measure native 
capacity. A better and a wiser testing program is needed for all. All of 
these factors show that the complex situation based on the implementa- 
tion of the Supreme Court decision must be faced frankly. The issues 
should not and cannot be avoided. 


The American Federation of Labor must fight with all the power it 
can muster for the mutiple billion dollar school construction program, 
but it cannot, in the light of its tradition and the principles upon which 
the Federation is founded, support a program in defiance of the law as 
an immediate material expedient, regardless of how great the need for 
material betterment may be, and so destroy the moral values on which 
our whole movement must rest. 


Federal Aid for Public School Teachers’ Salaries 


While from time to time members have introduced bills for the general 
purpose of having the federal government help states pay their public 
school teachers more nearly adequate salaries, the only comprehensive and 
well planned bill which seeks aid for the payment of teachers’ salaries is 
the bill sponsored by Senator James Murray (S. 277 of the 83rd Congress). 
This bill defines a teacher as one “who works in direct relation with the 
pupils in the schools.” There is considerable sentiment for such a bill. 
The principles embodied in this bill merit our continued active support. 


However, it may be inadvisable to press for aid for salaries at the 
same time that we are pressing for aid for school construction. We our- 
selves have pointed out that federal aid for school construction would 
“release” state funds which would otherwise have to be used for capital 
outlay and which could then be made available for state aid for salaries. 
However, the legislative strategy must be governed by the advice of the 
legislative representatives of the Federation. 


Federal Aid for Scholarships and Loans 


The third of our five major proposals for federal aid is for scholarships 
and loans for worthy students. 

The development of our human resources is our greatest potential of 
wealth. In planning a program of scholarship aid, the four questions 
which must be faced are: (1) Who is to finance the scholarships; (2) On 
what criteria are trainees to be selected; (3) How are the programs to be 
administered; (4) For what fields of study are the scholarships to be 
given. 
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First: Whose responsibility is the financing of a nation-wide scholar- 
ship program? 


The federal government should help develop its potential human re- 
sources. It should encourage and assist those who wish to study more, 
get the opportunity for further study. There is logic and justice in this 
proposal. This is a long-term peacetime need, not just a wartime or 
depression or emergency proposal. 


Private industry gives direct financial grants and scholarships amount- 
ing to millions of dollars annually. Our labor movement also is granting 
scholarships in many fields. 

Formerly colleges awarded many scholarships and supplemented them 
with grants for the student’s personal maintenance. Today the colleges 
do not have the means to do this. 

But, we as a nation cannot afford to rely solely on private sources for 
funds to assure the attendance of qualified youth at institutions of higher 
learning. 

The American Federation of Labor has for ten years supported a 
program of federal aid for scholarships. The need for more technically 
trained personnel in science and engineering has been emphasized by lay 
and professional groups; by civil and military authorities. Lay groups 
have also pressed for more doctors and dentists. Trained teachers are 
also greatly needed; over 60,000 for next year alone. So are nurses. If 
scholarships can assure us more trained teachers and more trained nurses, 
the government should certainly provide the necessary funds for these 
scholarships. It is good to know that a number of our affiliated inter- 
nationals are establishing training programs in cooperation with a num- 
ber of universities to help meet this need. 

Specific principles govern this situation. 

First: Regardless of whether private industry gives aid and even 
though the donor does not restrict or impair academic freedom and con- 
tent integrity, the American Federation of Labor has held that govern- 
ment itself has a great responsibility in developing opportunities for 
higher education for American youth. Private funds may properly supple- 
ment public funds in helping qualified youth receive higher education. 
However, the basic responsibility is governmental. 

Second: Should government transfer the administration of the pro- 
gram to a private agency? Government may well establish coordinated 
federal, state and local machinery for the administration of the program. 
The advice and cooperation of qualified private groups would also always 
be desirable. But government should not give over the administration of 
this program to any private agency as is proposed in one of the bills. A 
national advisory council broadly representative of all interested, quali- 
fied groups could properly serve in an advisory capacity for government 
in the administration of such a program—but to no one private group 
should the administration of the program be given. 

Third: To whom should scholarship aid be given? We have held that 
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the grant is to be given to develop the individual and to increase the 
nation’s store of knowledge. Every qualified youth should be encouraged 
and aided in seeking further education and training. 

THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR HAS ALWAYS BEEN 
OPPOSED TO ANY MEANS TEST IN SELECTING QUALIFIED 
YOUTH FOR HIGHER EDUCATION. Such a test violates fundamental 
democratic principles and is educationally unsound. If a student of ample 
means is awarded a scholarship, he may return the amount he received, 
as a gift to a college or other institution of learning. But the selection 
of men and women of ability for scholarship grants should be based 
solely on their capacity to profit themselves and their fellow men through 
further study, and their selection should not involve any consideration of 
their financial status. 

Fourth: For what fields of study should scholarship aid be given? For 
many years we have pleaded for aid for medical studies; aid to build and 
equip more medical colleges and aid to enable more qualified students to 
study medicine. The nation is desperately in need of more doctors. 

At present the vast majority of scholarships and grants available are 
given to promote further research in science and engineering, and other 
more restricted technical studies to aid industry and for national defense. 
There is an emphasis being placed on keeping our scientific research at a 
par with the work of our possible national enemies and on technical 
training for industry. Precision! Efficiency! They are to be stressed. 
Yet, a nation which becomes but an efficient machine cannot survive. A 
nation which would restrict its creative impulses to material improvement 


and ignore social and aesthetic values may easily destroy its heart, its 
soul—and then its life. 


The rise to power of a depraved, uneducated, but cunning man in an 
efficient technically trained Germany is proof of the fact that training for 
efficiency and technical skill alone does not equip a nation to resist a 
tyrannical leader, or to oppose a wicked or destructive program which 
may confront it. 


Our culture is an expression of practical knowledge coupled with 
aesthetic and humanitarian values. We have combined the fruits of tech- 
nical research and the benefits which science has brought to mankind to 
bring extensive gains and comforts to thousands of homes. Our nation 
must continue to afford full opportunity for the growth and development 
of aesthetic and humanitarian values through which we maintain that 
spark which makes life a challenge and a joy. It is in seeking to meet 
that challenge that we must, through the liberal arts and fine arts, as 
well as through technical developments, bring greater pleasure, comfort, 
and inspiration to the lives of all. It is for this many-sided objective, not 
just for material gain, that scholarships and loans must be made available 
with the help of the federal government to all students qualified to benefit 
therefrom in the field through which they can best make their contribu- 
tion to enriching their own lives and to bring a fuller life to others. 
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In harmony with these principles we must seek a program of federal 
aid through which to afford worthy youth the opportunity for further 
development. 


Federal Aid in the Development of the Arts 


One of the most encouraging developments in Congress is a wide- 
spread recognition of the arts—liberal arts and fine arts. 

Many bills have been introduced this year which would authorize the 
establishment and development of an arts prorgam. A movement for the 
recognition of the role played in American culture by letters and the arts 
was initiated some years ago by Rep. Charles Howell of New Jersey—a 
man who, as would be expected, had an excellent labor record. Today 
there is enthusiastic support for such a program in many quarters. 

Such a program becomes a part of the general educational develop- 
ment of youth and adults. It is because we have failed in the past to 
recognize the need for such a program in these fields as an essential part 
of our American cultural experience that we are particularly pleased to 
note it here. 

At the national and state level this program merits our continued 
support. It is a movement in which we should solicit the support of many 
community groups. 


Federal Aid for Services for Children 


The Douglas Bill, introduced during the 81st Congress, remains the 
best bill thus far presented for services through which to protect and 


promote the welfare of all children. We should seek to have this bill 
reintroduced. It merits our active support in the next session of Congress. 


Probably the outstanding contribution in the field of services for chil- 
dren which was enacted this year were provisions to assure better services 
for the handicapped child, both the mentally and the physically handi- 
capped child. 


We were very happy to have our fellow trade unionist, Representative 
John Fogarty, make such an effective and profound appeal for aid for our 
handicapped children. Those who suffer physical or mental handicaps will 
receive additional help under the Fogarty proposal and we as a nation 
must surely be grateful for the inspiration which Brother Fogarty’s 
proposal has given us all. 


The School Lunch Program 


The school lunch program is still thoroughly inadequate. However, we 
are grateful that it was not slashed below its present level even though 
efforts were made to this effect. Two items should be noted in developing 
our position on the school lunch program: first, this program should be a 
basis of effecting close cooperation between our organization and the 
several farm groups (school lunch aid comes by way of federal purchase 
of “surplus” farm products); second, we must develop a sense of service 
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for all children and oppose any means test in relation to the administra- 
tion of the program. While we were successful in the early days of this 
program in eliminating a federal means test, nevertheless a number of 
communities use the means test in the administration of the program. 
The use of the means test is doubly bad for the effect that it has on the 
child classified as “too poor to pay for his milk and lunch” and the effect 
it has on other children who either do not wish to or cannot qualify under 
the means test and those who have means but come from homes in which 
they are not fed an adequate amount of good wholesome food. Our con- 
cern is for the child: rich and poor. 

Senator Hubert Humphrey of Minnesota has proposed to double the 
allotment from $50 million a year to $100 million a year for additional 
school milk for all children throughout the calendar year. 


The Children’s Bureau 


No agency renders greater service for the children of the United 
States than does the Children’s Bureau. In research, and in administering 
its federal-state programs of service it continues to devote itself, its skill 
and dedication to the welfare of the nation’s children. It would be well 
for our state federations to conduct institutes on “Serving the Children 
of Our State with the Help of the National Government.” 

The publications of the Children’s Bureau are uniformly excellent and 
may well serve as “textbooks” in connection with any community project 
in this field. 


Child Labor 


The continually recurring efforts to remove restrictions and limitations 
from the federal and state laws outlawing child labor, coupled with the 
efforts to circumvent laws in effect by exploiting children in factories, in 
industrialized agriculture, in industrialized home work is a constant 
challenge to us. 


Fortunately, we have been able to defeat all national efforts to weaken 
the provisions protecting children now carried in federal law. We shall 
continue to work for the protection of the migrant child and for the 
development of newer and better opportunities, carefully supervised, for 
the development of the child and young worker outside the school. 


Compulsory School Attendance Laws and Free Textbooks 


On the basis of a survey made by the Committee on Education, we 
report that there are still over twenty states and territories in which the 
loopholes in compulsory school attendance laws and child labor laws make 
possible the exploitation of millions of our children. 


Many states exempt a child from school attendance if he is “too poor 
to attend,” or if he “lives too far from a school.” Obviously, no state 
should be allowed to have poverty beget poverty. The child whose family 
is too poor to clothe him properly to enable him to go to school is the one 
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who most of all should be sent to school so that he may have the advan- 
tages which were denied to his parents. Furthermore, no child should be 
compelled to submit to a means test before the school is able to help him. 

The fact that many states still require children, even in the elementary 
grades, to purchase their own school books, is an overt denial of free 
public education. In a number of states the child labor laws are relaxed 
to the vanishing point by giving power to local authorities to exclude 
children from school “if the child is needed at home,” or “if specialized 
work conditions demand the use of the children.” 

We recommend that each state federation be called upon to reexamine 
its compulsory school attendance laws and its child labor laws noting the 
relationship between the two laws. 

On the basis of the facts revealed in the law, each state federation is 
asked to make the protection of all children through adequate school 
attendance and child labor laws implemented by necessary family aid 
provisions, a major undertaking in the coming year. 

We further direct that the Committee on Education undertake in 
cooperation with the state federations a program of helping focus atten- 
tion on this problem. 

As we have often pointed out and reemphasized elsewhere in this 
report, we must concern ourselves not only with the mechanics of getting 
children and youth into schools for further education, but it is at least as 
important that there be assured for every child the type of training and 
education which will profit him most in making him into a well-rounded 
good citizen. 


Counseling and Guidance 


It is of the greatest importance that a study be made of the entire 
subject of guidance and counseling before any further legislation on this 
subject is enacted. Guidance and counseling are terms which require 
critical analysis, both in their relation to schools, veterans’ programs and 
industry in general. Counseling and guidance should be based upon a rea! 
knowledge of the economic, social and industrial structure of our nation. 
It should recognize not merely the measurable technical capabilities of 
individual human beings but also the needs of the community, the relation 
of the various elements in our society and the need of effecting coopera- 
tion between these various elements for the common good. 


The use of mental tests and achievement tests should be critically 
evaluated nut only to focus attention on the need of further studies of the 
tests then zelves, but also on the need of more properly evaluating the 
implications of the tests and their use. Labor has a profound responsi- 
bility at this time in seeking to have public attention focused carefully 
upon the social standards and social objectives involved in the many 
counseling and guidance programs. 


It is, therefore, recommended that a special study be made by the 
Standing Committee on Education of the entire field of counseling and 
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guidance in relation to the social well-being of the individual and the 
well-being of the community. 


A Program to Combat Illiteracy and 
Further Develop an Adult Education Program 


Many proposals have been made for the development of a program 
through which to eradicate adult illiteracy. The extensive loss to our 
country by its failure to provide for the training of millions of our people 
who were allowed to reach adulthood without being able to read or write 
is a serious indictment against us. For over 30 years the Federation has 
expressed indignation over this condition, but we have not been able to 
have much done to remedy this situation. A number of bills have from 
time to time been introduced in Congress to authorize the federal govern- 
ment to counteract this grave situation, the latest being the Kilgore bill. 
However, we have not, as a nation, applied ourselves with determination 
to overcome this unpardonable situation. 

This condition—12 million adult illiterates—should command primary 
attention of the Standing Committee on Education, and we urge that 
they be instructed to make the formulation and execution of a program 
to overcome the situation a major and immediate order of business. This 
is one phase of our adult education program in which the whole nation 
must be asked to join us. 

There is, at this time, a special need, for us to review and briefly 
restate the objectives of other phases of our program in the field of 
adult education. 

For over three decades the American Federation of Labor has devel- 
oped a program in Adult Education; a program born of the dynamics of 
our trade union movement. To help the worker as a producer, eager to 
share the know-how of his job; and the worker as a citizen ready to 
assume his responsibilities in a free democratic society; and the worker 
relaxed to enjoy the arts or just the simple comfort and contentment of 
family life—are the purposes of our own distinctive adult education. At 
times we have evaluated our programs and considered them in relation to 
other agencies. A policy adopted last year recognizes the potential value 
of shared interest, but emphasizes the need of our maintaining control and 
direction of any program we sponsor. 

The value of mass media in our adult programs has been increasingly 
emphasized. Films, film strips, and other visual and audio aids are being 
used effectively. Short term and long term institutes; college cooperative 
training programs; international training centers; rural-industrial co- 
operative educational projects have all had our interest in the last thirty- 
five years. From these activities there has come for all of us a sense of 
responsibility te assure the continuing development of such programs to 
give to each worker a better understanding and a deeper sense of partici- 
pating in our trade union movement. The report of the activities in 
workers’ education over the last year gives promise for even greater 
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future work. We welcome the potential for the better and more varied 
personal and community services which our movement will, we hope, 
ever develop. 


The Basic Considerations in Our Education Program 


Practical needs for schools and teachers have so commanded the 
nation’s attention that many citizens have become insensitive to the 
profound significance of education in a free society. 

Education is not limited to formal schooling. All experiences and 
forces which help develop man in his society are a part of our education. 
The Federation has, since its inception, concerned itself with the whole 
educational process: the philosophy, the methods, the scope and the 
purpose. We have felt that the school shares responsibility with the 
family, the home, the church and other character-building agencies. To 
many persons “education” has meant “credits,” “grades,” perhaps a 
degree. The Federation has sought to restore a more significant meaning. 
a better appreciation of the function of a democratic society, a deeper 
respect for the rights and dignity of every man, a stronger sense of 
responsibility to the free society we wish to preserve and to develop a 
respect for work done in good conscience by any man, in any place. The 
tremendous problem for education today is to equip man better to help 
him help himself and his fellow men in a free society; to understand and 
appreciate what a free society is. 

Education is concerned with forces that are so fundamental in shaping 
human thought and action that the safety of free institutions requires 
that we never forget the possibilities and dangers of regimentation. 


It is particularly important that we be alert to any attempt to control 
the content of subjects taught in our schools and to oppose any such 
attempt. We hold that the truth, the whole truth and nothing but the 
truth be taught in our schools by methods best suited to the age of the 
children taught. We hold further that no teacher controlled by any group 
or foreign nation can effectively teach in our schools, and therefore we 
must continue not only to oppose attempts to control educational con- 
tent, but we must protect the freedom of the teacher. We recognize the 
right and the duty of government to require loyalty of all public em- 
ployees, including teachers, but we maintain that a teacher charged with 
disloyalty, subversion or any other form of unethical conduct shall be 
heard on the charges made, in strict conformity with laws and rules then 
in force in his jurisdiction. 

In considering the form of education from which each child would 
profit most, the schools must, we believe, consider not only the types of 
formal education available today, but also the revisions and changes thav 
could profitably be made. Then, too, there must be some appreciation of 
the fact that formal schooling is but one form of education, and under 
certain circumstances not necessarily the best. 

There is a trend today to emphasize the importance of formal aca- 
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demic education for all. Since the First World War the nation, with 
honest determination, has sought to bring and keep more and more young 
people in school—regardless of how well or how properly the school into 
which they were brought actually educated them. We insist on compul- 
sory school attendance but at the same time we demand that schooling 
be made more flexible; that even though far greater costs are involved in 
a varied curriculum that the results more than justify the additional 
expenditures. 

Actually, as we have pointed out for the last 30 years, there is a grave 
danger involved in attempting to hold youth in a formal school in which 
academic and all achievement standards have been lowered and discipline 
has been so relaxed as to threaten to destroy essential standards of 
good citizenship. 

The Federation has long urged that this major problem—keeping 
youth in some form of well planned training program under conditions 
which would equip him morally and economically for better citizenship— 
be made the subject of conference and discussion in local communities. 
Lay and professional groups should be invited by our city central bodies 
and state federations to explore these problems together. 

From many sources, in all areas in the country we hear attacks on 
what our schools are and are not doing. The breakdown of old academic 
standards, the introduction of “easy” elective courses, the failure to 
enforce discipline or to make young people sensitive to their moral and 
civic responsibilities are discussed in the press, in the church, in the 
school, in the home. 

The grave rise in juvenile delinquency is being studied by the Congress 
and by hundreds of private organizations with due regard for the ques- 
tions we have here raised. As citizens deeply interested in these problems 
we reaffirm our recommendation that these questions be fully discussed 
by laymen and professional groups in every community, and we further 
again urge that our city central bodies and state federations assume the 
traditional leadership role of the Federation in furthering education by 
arranging for such conferences. 

From such conferences would come the most constructive answers to 
the problems affecting education today. 































Labor Representation on Policy Making Boards 





To assure the community the social, sound, constructive contribution 
which labor has traditionally made we would reemphasize our position: 
labor must, in the public interest, be far more adequately represented on 
boards of education. 








Our studies show that where such boards are elected labor is more 
likely to be represented than where the board is appointed. 






It is also to be noted that labor is better represented at the local level 
than at the state level in school affairs. More adequate representation of 
labor is essential. 
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However, while we urge representation for labor we do, at the same 
time, emphasize that labor itself must be prepared to serve. Our members 
must be prepared and qualified to serve. We recommend that the Stand- 
ing Committee on Education furnish state federations and city centra! 
bodies practical “guides” to help prepare and qualify their members for 
service on such boards. 


The United States Office of Education 


The Federation’s efforts for many years to extend the research activi- 
ties of the United States Office of Education are beginning to have some 
slight effect. It is planned now to have somewhat more current reporting 
on state legislative developments in education and the interim release of 
some data compiled incident to the biennial survey of education which 
this agency conducts. 


Billions Needed 


To give our schools the very basis of what is needed to develop the 
programs discussed in this report, a minimum of 10 billion dollars over 
and above current expenditures is needed immediately. These funds can 
be raised through a well planned, coordinated tax program which must 
be built upon the recognition of the capacity of local and state resources 
to provide revenue and is supplemented with federal funds allocated 
equitably among the states in such a manner as to provide a means 
through which the nation’s responsibility for the well being of the indi- 


vidual citizen will be met through the contributions of local, state and 
federal resources borne in relation to each other. 


The White House Conference on Education 


The last week in November, representatives of state authorities and 
of private organizations, such as the American Federation of Labor, a 
group totaling 2,000, will assemble in Washington to consider problems 
confronting education today. The conference was authorized by the 82nd 
Congress. So, too, were similar state conferences. The quality of the 
latter varied markedly from state to state. In all the state conferences 
there developed a decided division of opinion regarding federal aid for 
education. The states’ delegates, both to the state conferences and to the 
national conference, were selected by the respective state governors. 

On the eve of the national conference, it is our hope that it will help 
our understanding of the educational problems of the Nation and help us 
improve the form and the quality of education at all levels. 

The Federation delegates will earnestly endeavor to win support to- 
ward holding the conference to its avowed purpose—the coordinated deter- 
mination of solutions of our educational problems in the public interest. 

To further this purpose, all State Federations of Labor and Central 
Labor Unions were alerted on the thousands of community, area, and 
state conferences preceding the national White House Conference on 
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Education. The Department of Education, on behalf of the A. F. of L. 
Committee on Education, made repeated mailings to these organizations, 
providing them background material and statements of the Federation’s 
position on the vital issues presented. On November 27, the day before 
the start of the White House Conference, a meeting of labor delegates 
will be held in Washington, D. C. 

At the present moment, we can report only that we will recommend 
that the report on the White House Conference proceedings be made a 
part of the Convention Committee on Education at the American Federa- 
tion of Labor Convention. 











Labor Education 










The program of union education has grown from a simple, modest 
suggestion to a complex, extended project reaching our members daily, 
in some form. Today the hundreds of calls for service from the Federa- 
tion’s Department of Education are strong proof of the worth of this 
work. The following summarized survey of these many activities gives 
us a view of the manifold activities in workers’ education carried on 
today through the Federation’s Department of Education. 










APPRENTICE TRAINING 










During the past year the upward trend in the demand for highly 
skilled workers continued. This trend did not begin last year or the year 
before that. Actually, the demand for workers with more skill and educa- 
tion has been progressively increasing for many years. It is the result of 
the application of research and invention to our whole economy. 

An examination of the Census Bureau reports for a number of decades 
emphasizes the growing demand for education and skill. In 1870 profes- 
sional and semiprofessional workers made up less than 3 per cent of the 
total number of workers. By 1920, this group was 5 per cent, and by 
1950 it had increased to 8 per cent. 

Similarly, the group of workers classified by the Census Bureau as 
skilled and semiskilled became a larger segment of the total labor force. 
In 1910, its percentage of the total was 26.4 per cent. By 1930, the per- 
centage had increased to 29.3, and by 1950 it was 33.7 per cent. In this 
relatively short span of time the demand for skilled and semiskilled 
workers had increased by 7.3 per cent. 

In the same period there was a progressive decline in the need for 
workers classed as unskilled. In 1910, workers classified as unskilled made 
up 29.2 per cent of the labor force. By 1930, the percentage of unskilled 
was 21.5 per cent, but by 1950 the percentage of the labor force in the 
unskilled category had dropped to 12.4 per cent. 

This is solid evidence of a trend that has a deep significance to labor. 
It supports a judgment that the demand for education and skill will 
increase at an accelerated pace in both the near and long range future. 
Supporting this judgment, too, are the large investments being made 
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by industry and government in research and development. Some of the 
results of recent research and development are being felt in new and 
greater demands for education and training in the work force. 

Among the more spectacular achievements are the atomic reactor 
developments in electronics, such as the electronic computer and tele- 
vision, the automatic factory, the guided missile, and soon, the space 
satellite. 

While these dramatic things get the headlines, research and develop- 
ment is affecting most every job in industry, agriculture and commerce. 
Most of the change results in reducing physical labor and increasing 
demands for skill and education. 

These trends have a profound effect on the workers of this country, 
and upon their children who are preparing for work. The workers, 
through their labor organizations, need to examine the trends in their 
industries and in their individual places of employment. Where they find 
indications of change in methods or in operations of such character as to 
require more skill or different skills, they should prepare to meet the 
change. 

In mest cases, employers will be glad to cooperate by providing such 
on-the-job training as can be made available or in assisting with training 
outside the plant. There may be other cases where the union will have to 
take full responsibility for arranging the training. Suitable arrange- 
ments for the training may be worked out with local vocational schools 
or other educational institutions. 

As shown in this report, skilled and semiskilled workers are a grow- 
ing proportion of the total work force. Therefore, training in these skills 
is of prime importance to employers and to labor. Further technological 
change greatly affects the skill requirements of the trades. 

International Unions should review their apprenticeship policies, prac- 
tices and constitutional requirements in the light of present and prospec- 
tive changes in the skills and knowledge required. Such review should 
also take into consideration both the age and educational level of those 
to be accepted for apprenticeship. 

Most of the International Unions are fully aware of the need to 
strengthen the apprentice training program. They are aware that not 
enough apprentices are completing training to maintain the numerical 
level of the skilled labor force. They are aware that there are far too 
many apprentices who drop out of training and that only about one-third 
of these become journeymen by the back door, according to a recent study 
on apprentice drop-outs made by the U. S. Department of Labor’s Bureau 
of Apprenticeship. 

Clearly, more research is needed into the causes for our failure to turn 
out a sufficient number of properly qualified journeymen to maintain the 
ranks of our skilled labor force. Some of this research should be done by 
the Unions and some by the Government. 

Unions should make a study of new members to learn how these 
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workers got their skills and what proportion are coming in through 
apprenticeship, and what proportion are coming in through other means. 
A few unions have made investigations of this kind and as a result they 
are placing much greater emphasis on strengthening their apprenticeship 
programs. 

Government should study the effects of vocational education in terms 
of the contribution it is making to the skilled labor force. We need to 
know to what extent employers are accepting graduates of vocational 
training courses as journeymen and paying them journeyman wages. 
Government should also obtain more exact information on the composition 
of the skilled labor force and how it is trained. 

Another area for research on the part of the Government is the contri- 
bution the military forces are making to the skills of the nation. Histori- 
cally, we have been a nation with a small military force, and while that 
force no doubt contributed some civilian skills to the nation, it had little 
weight. Now, with the necessity of maintaining a military force of 
approximately 3 million men and women; and with the necessity of train- 
ing a large proportion of that force in civilian type skills, the military 
forces may well be one of the main contributors to the skills of the work 
force. In considering this question, it should be realized that a very large 
proportion of the young physically capable young men will serve two or 
more years in one of the military services. 

Thought should be given to the possibility of coordinating some of our 
industrial and military training. A number of instances have been re- 
ported of advanced apprentices, when inducted into military service, being 
advanced to a good rating in work closely related to their trades. On the 
other hand, civilian type training provided by the military has been 
credited on the term of apprenticeship in many of the skilled trades. This 
informal exchange suggests it might be profitable to the trades, to the 
military services, and particularly to our young people, to develop a more 
systematic plan of training coordination. 

Unions, employers and Government should weigh the probable effects 
of the Reserve Forces Act of 1955 on the apprentice training program. 
This Act, in addition to providing for a ready reserve, trained for imme- 
diate return to active service, and a standby reserve to be called on a 
selective basis in event of an emergency, provides for a special enlistment 
program. Under this program up to 250,000 boys under 18% years of age 
may enlist for a term of 8 years, do active duty from 3 to 6 months and 
take reserve training as prescribed for other personnel. A limited number 
of persons with critical skills essential to defense may enlist in this pro- 
gram without the obligation for reserve training. 

There are some considerations which must be given to the training of 
apprentices to which industry and labor are not directing enough atten- 
tion. 

One is the pirating by an industry which does not have an apprentice 
training program of the finished apprentice from one which has cooper- 
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ated closely with the unions employed in that plant in a sound apprentice 
training program. 

The other, which is having a serious effect upon the trade unions, is 
that those entering unions without proper training are oftentimes those 
responsible for conflict within the union. 

There is also a breaking down of time honored traditional practice 
within the trade union in the interests of serving the untrained individual, 
and not in the interests of promoting the best standards for all members. 

Again it is emphasized that apprenticeship is essentially the basis on 
which the continuing progress of the individual craft is built, and it is 
only through proper training that continued advancement of the union 
and its members is possible. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


In our reports on this subject we have constantly reemphasized the 
important role which Labor has played in the development of our voca- 
tional education program. Vocational education has a vital function to 
perform in equipping our youth and citizens through training and knowl- 
edge which will not only benefit them and their establishments, but our 
communities and our nation as well. 

The Smith-Hughes Act and the George-Barden Act together form the 
keystone of our entire vocational education system. The American Fed- 
eration of Labor continues to actively support the principles of such 
legislation. 

During the past year we have again pressed for the reestablishment 
of the Advisory Committee on Vocational Education and also the Advisory 
Committee on Training in Industry. It is indeed regrettable that the 
United States Commissioner on Education, Dr. Samuel Brownell, still has 
not moved forward with their appointment. We reiterate our firm conten- 
tion that these advisory committees are greatly needed. The American 
Federation of Labor will not cease to urge their appointment. 

Attention has been given this year, as in the past, to the need for the 
development of constructive working relationships between the responsible 
state and local trade union officers and the state and local representatives 
of vocational education. 

Any vocational program, to succeed in its objectives, must be worked 
out with the practical advice and counsel of both labor and management 
representatives from the particular occupational field. 

The proved method of achieving this end is through representative 
advisory committees. School authorities are thus given an opportunity to 
gain practical advice and information to aid them in student guidance, 
course content, instructor qualifications, equipment needed, and the pre- 
vailing practices in the occupation. It also provides an opportunity for 
the school authorities to get acquainted with the needs and desires of labor 
and management groups, and gives to labor and management representa- 
tives from the particular occupational field a chance to develop a clearer 
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understanding of the whole vocational education process through their 
direct participation. 

While we are pleased to note that progress has been made in this 
important area, there is still need for further improvement. Trade union 
representatives at the local level must recognize the growing importance 
of labor participation in vocational training programs. 

We must remain alert to guard against efforts by corporations or pri- 
vate institutions to gain control of vocational education to serve their own 
purposes. Vocational education must be controlled by the public as a vital 
and an integral part of our public education system. 

We are pleased to report that the Congressional appropriations for 
vocational education this year amounted to $26,500,000. While this is less 
than the $29,000,000 authorized by the George-Barden Act, it is substan- 
tially above the amount appropriated the previous year. 

It should again be noted that basically there is no conflict between the 
recognized responsibilities of trade and industrial education, and appren- 
tice training services insofar as they relate to the training of apprentices. 
Both the United States Office of Education and the Bureau of Apprentice- 
ship of the United States Department of Labor have honored the Hawkins- 
Patterson Agreement, indicating the relationships of the two agencies 
with respect to apprenticeship. 

The responsibility for the development of sound, workable apprentice- 
ship programs is squarely that of labor and management. 

The role of Government lies in developing and promoting standards 
and in assisting in bringing labor and management together to formulate 
their own apprenticeship programs. 


Vocational education institutions in the community are frequently 
consulted with and utilized in making certain that the apprentice will 
receive the related technical and supplemental off-the-job instruction 
which is needed to fully develop his skills, ability, and knowledge of his 
craft. 


In keeping with the unanimous action of the 1954 Los Angeles Con- 
vention, the Subcommittee on Vocational Education has met several times 
during the year in connection with the drafting of a pamphlet as author- 
ized by that Convention, and which will tell of Labor’s role in the develop- 
ment of vocational education and serve as a guide to trade union repre- 
sentatives at the state and local level in dealing with vocational education 
activities. 

In view of pending developments affecting the two major Federations, 
the Committee believed it advisable to postpone submission of such mate- 
rials until such time as all interested and affected elements in the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor can have an opportunity to give consideration 
to its content. 


It is also possible that contemplated actions on the part of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor will result in Committee personnel changes or 
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enlargement, thereby bringing to the Committee new proposals and 
courses of procedure. 

Again we comment on the need for all who are concerned with educa- 
tion to become alert to the problem of developing a more wholesome 
appreciation and attitude toward vocational education and the develop- 
ment of manual skills which are so vital to our continued nationa 
progress. 

Every effort must be made to avoid using vocational classes as a dump. 
ing ground for pupils who may be judged as intellectually inferior. The 
strength of our nation is steadily becoming more dependent upon the skil 
and training of its work force. 

Vocational education programs, properly administered, will play an 
increasingly important part in developing the strength of our country. 


AFL ACTIVITIES IN LATIN AMERICA 
































The statement on Latin America adopted at our 73rd convention in Los 
Angeles, 1954, was given wide press coverage and caused many favorable 
comments from trade union leaders as well as government spokesmen and 
newspaper commentators throughout the Western Hemisphere. In that 
statement we urged the government of the United States to give greater 
concrete demonstration of our country’s desire to help the peoples of Latin 
America better their conditions of life. 


Our program was submitted, as recommended by the Los Angeles 
Convention, to the Inter-American Economic Conference held in Rio de 
Janeiro, Brazil, during November-December, 1954, and was incorporated 
in the memorandum submitted to that conference by the Inter-American 
Organization of Workers (ORIT). 

During the past year the American Federation of Labor has continued 
its fight in support of democracy and trade union freedom throughout 
Latin America and the Caribbean area. Most of our attention was con- 
centrated in Central America where reactionary elements, supported by 
totalitarian governments in the Caribbean area, launched an assault 
against the democratic regime of Costa Rica. 


In Defense of Costa Rica 


As soon as news of the invasion reached the United States, the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor sent to the Confederation of Labor of Costa Rica 
assurances of complete solidarity. We pledged “active intervention before 
the U. S. government to obtain immediate help in repelling the invasion 
by totalitarian forces.” Two days later, First Vice President Matthew 
Woll, chairman of the AFL International Relations and Free Trade Union 
Committees, issued a statement which was sent to the U. S. Department 
of State, the Chairman of the Organization of American States, and the 
Government of Costa Rica, which said in part: 

“The American Federation of Labor has, for some time, been in con- 
sultation with the State Department regarding the events which have led 
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to the present threat to the national security and democratic liberties of 
the people of Costa Rica. 


“In expectation of the current assault against the Republic of Costa 
Rica, we have made every effort to arouse our government to take decisive 
preventive measures. Since the outbreak of hostilities against the Costa 
Rican democracy, we have sought to impress upon our government that 
it must move with vigor and dispatch to halt the military aggression. 

“The AFL welcomes the promptness with which the Organization of 
American States (OAS) has acted in the present crisis. The success 
scored by the OAS in averting a clash between Costa Rica and Nicaragua 
in the Fall of 1948 should serve to assure the effectiveness of the steps 
now taken for the maintenance of peace. Our country’s historic move in 
providing aircraft for the OAS investigating mission should likewise aid 
in the preservation of peace. 

“But it is not enough to wait for the fruition of the laudable course 
pursued by the OAS. The AFL, therefore, strongly urges our government 
to spare neither effort, nor energy, nor resources in enabling the progres- 
sive Republic of Costa Rica, where the free trade unions are a bulwark 
of its dynamic democracy and determined opposition to Communism and 
all other forms of dictatorship, to beat back all aggression, regardless of 
its source or instigation.” 

The Executive Council in its meeting at Miami Beach, Florida, on 
February 10, 1955, took cognizance of the situation in Latin America in a 


statement in which it commended “the full and prompt cooperation of 
the Government of the United States in acting. resolutely and forcefully 
to safeguard Costa Rica’s national integrity and freedom.” In addition, 
after analyzing “how favorable are the conditions for new world demo- 
cratic cooperation and how much can be done in the protection and pro- 
motion of freedom and people,” the Executive Council proposed the 
following: 


1. Particularly because of the fact that communism has become the 
most dangerous form of indirect aggression and foreign intervention in 
the domestic affairs of all independent countries, our government should 
vigorously reaffirm to the peoples of Latin America that the United States 
views with marked hostility any attempt at armed interference on the part 
of one government in the internal affairs of another. 

2. Our government should expand and accelerate the moral encourage- 
ment and political support of the growth of free labor organizations and 
other democratic forces, such as in Chile, Colombia, Ecuador and 
other countries where the totalitarians, Communist and Fascist, are again 
on the offensive. 

3. Toward preserving peace and fostering economic and _ political 
cooperation among the Central American Republics, we call upon the trade 
unions of these countries to join hands in taking the lead for speeding the 
revival of the Organization of Central American States—ODECA—which 
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had shown such real progress but had been torpedoed by the former, 
Communist-controlled, government of Guatemala. 


4. In this connection, we categorically insist that our government 
forthwith discontinue its dangerous policy, of directly or indirectly, un- 
loading outmoded weapons on Latin American countries. In view of the 
new problems of defense and combat in the Atomic Age, such armanents 
are militarily useless against aggression from without, though they do 
serve to strengthen aggression from within against the defenseless 
peoples by the various despotic regimes. 

5. Toward encouraging the progress of Latin American democracy 
and stabilizing and strengthening the existing democratic republics, our 
government should enter into mutual security and economic aid pacts with 
them. 


6. Toward correcting the inadequacies and shortcomings of the United 
States’ policy at the recent Rio de Janeiro Inter-American Economic 
Conference, we reiterate our proposal, that our government, as the 
representative of the most industrially developed and strongest democracy 
in the New World, extends adequate and generous material and technical 
assistance in the form of an Inter-American Marshall Plan, to our Latin 
American neighbors with a view of evolving and executing a joint program 
for developing their natural resources, increasing their productivity, 
stabilizing the prices of their basic raw materials, and improving the 
purchasing power and living standards of the people. 

7. Toward encouraging and insuring a fair, effective and profitable 
role for foreign private enterprise in the economic development of Latin 
America, there should be set up a tri-partite board (government, free 
labor, private enterprise) to prepare a code of equitable relations between 
such investors and all other parties concerned. 


Venezuela and Panama 


In line with the resolution adopted by our 73rd convention in Los 
Angeles, the AFL took the initiative to refuse labor participation in the 
ILO Petroleum Industrial Committee Meeting in Caracas, Venezuela, as a 
“protest against the continued suppression of trade union rights and the 
imprisonment of trade union leaders in that country.” 

The worker members of the ILO governing body at the request of the 
International Federation of Petroleum Industrial Workers had voted 
unanimously to reject the invitation of Venezuela to hold the next meeting 
of the ILO Petroleum Committee in that country. The governing body, 
however, by a majority vote of government and employer representatives 
accepted the invitation. 

In a joint AFL-CIO statement, later supported by the ORIT, the Inter- 
national Federation of Petroleum Workers, the Oil Workers Union of 
Mexico, the Trades and Labor Congress of Canada and the Canadian 
Congress of Labor, we explained that the Government of Venezuela was 
engaged in a current persecution of trade union leaders and complete 
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suppression of trade union rights, and announced our decision to refuse 
participation in the meeting. 

On April 25, the very first day of the Petroleum conference, Adrian 
Vermuelen, worker member of the ILO governing body, denounced the 
anti-labor policy of the Venezuelan dictatorship. Following his expulsion 
from the country by the government, the ILO meeting was suspended and 
then adjourned “sine die.” As an anti-climax, the Venezuelan dictatorship 
announced its withdrawal from the International Labor Organization. 
However, our efforts were not in vain. A few weeks later many Vene- 
zuelan democratic trade unionists, who had been imprisoned some many 
years without trial or formal charges, were released; and among them 
most of the leaders of the Venezuelan Confederation of Labor, who are 
now living in exile. 

Last April, the Government of Panama issued orders which interfered 
with the travels into that country of international free trade union repre- 
sentatives. AFL Representative Serafino Romualdi was even arrested 
and deported from Puerto Armuelles, in the banana plantations of 
Western Panama. The AFL launched strong complaints with the govern- 
ment of that country, asking guarantees that the freedom of travel on the 
part of its representatives as well as those of ORIT would not be inter- 
fered with in the future. 

On July 11, 1955, the Foreign Minister of Panama sent to President 
George Meany of the AFL, through medium of the Ambassador of 
Panama in Washington, a statement of policy defining its attitude toward 
the development of a free labor movement and the technical assistance 
and guidance “offered by the representatives of better organized labor 
movements from abroad.” In its communication the Government of 
Panama assured that the representatives of the AFL and other free trade 
unions “will be welcome in the future to contribute to the development of 
a free labor movement.” 

Later, the American Federation of Labor actively assisted a group of 
trade union leaders who were fired by the Chiriqui Land Company on 
account of their labor activties. The case is now pending before the 
Department of Labor of Panama. 


End of Peron in Argentina 

The downfall, September 19, 1955, of the Peron dictatorship in Argen- 
tina was followed by the installation of a Provisional Government which, 
among its first acts, pledged support of free trade unionism while at the 
same time assuring that the gains of organized labor would be safe- 
guarded. Leaders of the free trade union movement living in exile took 
advantage of the new political climate to return home where they joined 
those who had remained in Argentina and together launched a movement 
for reorganization of the trade union movement on a free, independent, 
non-political basis. 

The American Federation of Labor was the first trade union organiza- 
tion, as early as March, 1947, following the report of its Committee, 
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that went to Argentina, publicly and forcefully denounced the Peron 
regime as totalitarian and anti-labor. We particularly exposed the 
captive General Confederation of Labor which had become an instrument 
of the anti-democratic policies of the government and thus had lost the 
right to be regarded as a genuine voice of organized labor. The report of 
the AFL Committee received world-wide publicity and was hailed by the 
whole democratic labor movement of Latin America. 


The American Federation of Labor welcomes the political change in 
Argentina as an indication of the renewed vitality of the democratic 
movement in the Western Hemisphere, and as an added proof of the in- 
ability of any totalitarian regime—whether Communist, Fascist, Nazi or 
Peronista—to satisfy the economic and political aspirations of the people. 
It is too soon to fully assess the effect of the labor policy of the new 
Argentine government. However, the leaders of the free trade union 
movement are people with a reputation of honesty, experience and deep 
loyalty to the democratic way of life. We are, therefore, confident that 
they will succeed in bringing back the Argentine labor movement into the 
family of international democratic trade unionism. To them we pledge 
moral solidarity and support. 


Organizational and Educational Assistance 


In furtherance of:the AFL policy to help promote the principle of free 
trade unionism and expose the fallacies and dangers of totalitarian 
Communism, we undertook the distribution of an additional 50,000 copies 
and 25,000 copies respectively of the two highly effective Spanish-language 
pamphlets issued by the AFL Free Trade Union Committee, namely, 
Who Is the Imperialist? and Slave Labor in the Soviet World. Also, 
we circulated 10,000 additional copies in Spanish of the AFL pamphlet 
A Democratic Institution, thousands of other pamphlets issued by the 
ORIT, the ICFTU, the Pan American Union, the U. S. Department of 
Labor and the U. S. Information Service, and 10,000 copies in Spanish 
of a special Free Trade Union Committee pamphlet against the admission 
of Communist China into the United Nations. We mailed also 10,000 
copies of Puerto Rico’s Governor Munoz Marin’s address before our last 
convention in Los Angeles. In addition, we have sent packages regularly 
of educational material in English to the unions in the British and Dutch 
West Indies, the Guianas and British Honduras, and have assisted them 
in obtaining labor educational films from government agencies and from 
unions in the United States and Canada. 

Our Representative made an extensive tour of Central America in 
the Fall of 1954, went back there and to Panama and Mexico in April- 
May, 1955, and again in August-September, 1955. In October and Novem- 
ber he visited Cuba, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, Brazil, Uruguay, and 
Argentina, establishing new contacts and furthering the cause of free 
trade unionists through press interviews, lectures, and public meetings. 

We have continued our assistance to trade unionists in Latin America 
by supplying them with literature, technical information, research find- 
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ings and specific data to help them in negotiating collective agreements 
and in establishing trade union educational and welfare projects. We 
have also continued our assistance, through the good offices of the Metal 
Trades Department, to the Union of Workers and Employers of the U. 8S. 
Naval Base at Guantanamo Bay, Cuba, in their labor relations with the 
U. S. Navy Department. 

We acknowledge with great appreciation the offer of active support 
made by the Cuban Federation of Hotel and Restaurant Employes to 
the AFL Hotel and Restaurant Employes’ and Bartenders’ International 
Union in connection with the hotel strike in Miami Beach, Florida. We 
also express public appreciation for the invitation to attend the National 
Convention of the Confederation of Catholic Workers of Ecuador, the 
National Trade Union Confederation of Uruguay, and the Bolivian Cen- 
tral Labor Organization. To-this last group President George Meany sent 
a telegram of regrets in which it was stated: 

“The American Federation of Labor has noticed with a feeling of 
appreciation the efforts of the Bolivian labor movement to combat Com- 
munist totalitarian infiltration and to remain a powerful factor in the 
building of a new democratic society. We also wish to support you in your 
struggle against any other form of totalitarian infiltration, whether 
Fascist, Nazi, Falangist or Peronist.” 


Active cooperation was given by the American Federation of Labor to 
a large number of visiting Latin American trade unionists from Bolivia, 
Brazil, British Honduras, Chile, Costa Rica, Cuba, Ecuador, El Salvador, 


Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama and Paraguay 
who came to the U. 8. on F. O. A. and I. C. A. (Point IV) grants or similar 
scholarships for the purpose of studying the structure and practices of 
our labor movement. We were also glad to welcome in the U. S. the 
leader of the Mexican Confederation of Workers (CTM), Fidel Velazquez, 
and other Mexican trade union leaders as well as the leader of the Cuban 
Confederation of Labor (CTC), Eusebio Mujal, and other top leaders of 
the same organization, who repeatedly came to Washington in connection 
with the quota of Cuban sugar being improved in the United States. We 
also welcomed the visit of the leader of the National Workers Union of 
Jamaica, Florizel Glasspole, who in his capacity as Minister of Labor of 
that island, came to discuss the quota of Jamaican agricultural workers 
being admitted to the U. S. under temporary work contracts. 

A number of AFL leaders made visits to Latin America. Among them 
Secretary Treasurer Wm. F. Schnitzler, International Representative 
George P. Delaney, and the President of the American Federation of 
Grain Millers, Sam P. Ming, who, following the ORIT Convention in Costa 
Rica visited Panama, Mexico City, and Havana and took part in a number 
of activities cementing our bonds of solidarity with the labor movements 
of those countries. 

The activities and the objectives of the American Federation of Labor 
in Latin America were illustrated by our Representative in lectures 
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delivered before student bodies at a number of universities and colleges as 
well as at Labor Education courses conducted under the auspices of the 
AFL Department of Education, affiliated unions, State Federations of 
Labor, ete. 


Inter-American Regional Organization of Workers (ORIT) 


The American Federation of Labor has continued its active collabora- 
tion with the Inter-American Regional Organization of Workers (ORIT), 
the Western Hemisphere branch of the ICFTU. In addition to our regular 
per capita annual payment, we have supported ORIT organizational 
projects with a substantial contribution to the Special Emergency Fund. 

We took an active part in the Third ORIT Convention, held April 13-17, 
1955, in San Jose, Costa Rica. The AFL was represented by Secretary- 
Treasurer Wm. F. Schnitzler, assisted by International Representative 
George P. Delaney, Latin American Representative Serafino Romualdi, 
and President Sam P. Ming of the American Federation of Grain Millers. 
In greeting the convention on behalf of the North American delegation, 
Secretary-Treasurer Schnitzler praised Costa Rica as “a bastion of free- 
dom and democracy, where workers and peasants and citizen soldiers 
have shed blood, three times within the last seven years, in defense of 
their soil and in defense of their liberty.” 

The convention was attended by 74 official delegates representing 25 
affiliated organizations from 17 countries and 13 fraternal delegates 
representing an equal number of organizations from seven countries. It 
was by far the largest Inter-American trade union convention ever held, 
with many organizations represented for the first time, such as the Oil 
Workers Union of Aruba and Curacao, the Banana Workers Unions of the 
Standard Fruit and United Fruit companies of Honduras, the Railway 
Union, the Independent Trade Union Federation and the National Trade 
Union Council of Guatemala, Nicaragua’s Nationalist Confederation of 
Democratic Workers and the Transport Workers Union, and a number of 
organizations from Chile and Panama. 

The highlight of the convention was the address by Dr. Jorge Arenales, 
Guatemalan Minister of Economy and Labor, who pledged that the Gov- 
ernment of President Castillo Armas would encourage the free organiza- 
tion of trade unions. Subsequent events demonstrated that the pledge 
was fully kept. 

The outstanding decisions of the Third ORIT Convention, all of them 
voted unanimously, were: 

A campaign of solidarity with the democratic trade union movements 
in the countries oppressed by dictatorship, with the aim of guaranteeing 
the stability of the labor movement and the liberty and the life of its 
leaders and active members. 

Complete repudiation of all participation of Communist elements in 
this campaign. 

Support of the principles of democracy and freedom embodied in the 
Charter of the United Nations, the U. N. Declaration of Human Rights, 
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the ILO convention on freedom of association, and the Charter of the 
Organization of American States, with a request to all ORIT-affiliated 
organizations to demand from their respective governments effective 
observance of these principles in their relations with organized labor. 


Request the International Confederation of Free Trade Unions to bring 
charges, before the proper international agencies, against those govern- 
ments that violate the aforementioned civil and labor rights. 


Continued opposition to any form of intervention on the part of the 
dictatorships in the internal affairs of other countries. 

Active advocacy of increasing autonomy for colonial possessions and 
non-self governing territories, toward the end that democratic and pro- 
gressive regimes may be there established. 


Support of the position taken by the ORIT’s affiliates in the United 
States in requesting their government to stop immediately the giving of 
economic, military and diplomatic assistance to Latin American dictators. 

The convention unanimously reelected Luis Alberto Monge as General 
Secretary of the Organization praising him for the work done since he 
took charge of the ORIT two years ago. As president of the organization, 
Ignazio Gonzales Tellechea of Cuba was elected in place of Luis Alberto 
Colotuzzo of Uruguay who, under the ORIT constitution, could not succeed 
himself. A. F. of L. President George Meany was reelected as a member 
of ORIT’s Executive Board. Serafino Romualdi was reappointed assistant 
secretary. 


In the field of Workers Education the ORIT successfully continued 
its program by holding three more Seminars—in Monterey, Mexico, 
during September-October, 1954; in Belize, British Honduras, during 
the month of August of this year; and in Guatemala, during September. 
John D. Connors, Director of the AFL Department of Education, took 
part in the Belize Seminar by delivering a series of lectures on the 
U. S. labor movement. 


The overthrow of the Peronista regime in Argentina was followed by 
a quick disintegration of the Peron supported Inter-American labor organ- 
ization called ATLAS. Although this group never gained any degree 
of substantial influence, it nevertheless caused, from time to time, consid- 
erable difficulties to the ORIT. It was particularly so in Colombia, 
Panama, Nicaragua, Chile, Bolivia, and a few other countries. 


The disappearance of ATLAS has now spared the ORIT the necessity 
of fighting its enemies on two fronts—the Communists on one side and the 
Peronistas on the other. From now on all the available resources of ORIT 
can be concentrated on fighting the remainder of the once powerful Com- 
munist movement in Latin America. The ORIT prospects are, therefore, 
better than ever; and we are confident that in the near future this organ- 
ization will establish itself as the only legitimate, all inclusive, free trade 
union in the Western Hemisphere. 
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Joint U. S.-Mexico Trade Union Committee 


The American Federation of Labor took part in the Third Conference 
of the Joint U. S.-Mexico Trade Union Committee, which we helped to 
organize in 1953, held in San Diego, California, August 23-25. Our dele- 
gation included Serafino Romualdi, Latin American Representative; 
Lewis Hines, Special Representative; Walter Mason, Legislative Repre- 
sentative; Jerry R. Holleman, Executive Secretary of the Texas State 
Federation of Labor, Andrew McLellan, Consultant, Texas State Federa- 
tion of Labor; Thomas L. Pitts, President, California State Federation of 
Labor; Max J. Osslo, Vice President, California State Federation of 
Labor; John Quimby, Secretary, San Diego Central Labor Council, and 
Ernesto Galarza, Vice President of the National Agricultural Workers 
Union, AFL. In addition, there were four representatives of the Railway 
Labor Executives’ Association, headed by Frank L. Noakes, Director of 
Research, Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way Employes, who was chair- 
man of the U. S. delegation. 

The conference approved the principle of an International Agreement 
for the use of Mexican contract workers in the United States, called for 
legislation to penalize persons who hire or transport illegal workers, asked 
an increase in compliance staff of the U. S. Labor Department to one com- 
pliance officer for each 2,000 braceros, and asked consulative status for 
labor at future negotiations between the two governments on the Interna- 
tional Labor Agreement. 

The conference endorsed the principles of the Rio Grande Pact and 
recommended that all labor organizations of both countries having com- 
mon problems along the border unite under such pacts to assist each 
other in elminating the differential in wages and working conditions that 
exists between the two countries, and in the accomplishment of all other 
purposes of trade uionism. 

The Rio Grande Pact covers the Brownsville and San Antonio Building 
Trades Councils and the appropriate Building Trades Councils across the 
border, belonging to the Mexican Confederation of Workers (CTM). It 
provides for the setting up of a commission with an equal number of 
representatives from each side. The joint commission itself negotiates 
and bargains with any employers, who are normally contractors. The first 
project to be covered by the Pact is expected to be the construction of a 
bridge at Laredo. 

The success of the Pact as applied to the Lower Rio Grande Valley 
has prompted the Texas State Federation to meet with the Mexican CTM 
State Federations bordering Texas and work out a comprehensive pro- 
gram for mutual cooperation not only in the building trades but in all] 
fields. Subsequently, negotiations have been concluded on a pact between 
the Teamsters and the Freight Handlers in Laredo and Nuevo Laredo, 
setting up a commission also. However, this commission does not set 
bargaining rights but supervises problems on international traffic. These 
pacts have been approved by the local negotiators and are in the process 
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of being ratified finally by the CTM and the Teamsters’ International 
Union. Plans are under way to extend these pacts to other fields— 
Garment and Textile Workers, Hotel and Restaurant, Retail Clerks and 
any other industry which normally hires workers living on the Mexican 
side of the border. 

After the adjournment of the San Diego conference, meetings were 
arranged between a number of Mexican delegates and representatives of 
the San Diego Central Labor Council, with the view of formulating plans 
to try out the same method of cooperation with Mexican unions of Lower 
California, just across the border, particularly in the building and fishing 
industries where disturbing conflicts of interests have been recorded in 
the past. These preliminary meetings were followed by joint conferences 
between the San Diego Central Labor Council and the Lower California 
CTM, one in Tijuana, and the other in San Diego, with the possibility 
that a formal pact of cooperation will be signed in the near future. 


Programs in the Field of International Cooperation 


There are at present a number of Government programs in the field 
of international cultural exchange. These programs are administered 
by the Department of Labor, the Department of State, the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, and several somewhat independent 
units in these departments. 

In addition under express provision in the Smith-Mundt Act a num- 
ber of programs are administered by private non-profit organizations, 
and, under contract, by certain universities and colleges. 

There is nominally a Board of Foreign Scholarships and there are 
several other advisory bodies working in conjunction with these programs. 


There is an urgent need for better inter-departmental cooperation for 
the administration of these programs. 


In addition, all of the programs need careful re-evaluation both as 
to content and administrative procedure. One phase, for example, which 
needs careful study is programing foreign visitors, in this country. Thus 
far, there seems to have been either no careful planning in the routing 
of the visitors or else the planning has been done by those with little 
appreciation of either the objectives of the program or the effect of 
the relation of an ill-planned program on both the visitors and us, the 
hosts. It is not unusual to have thirty or more visitors from abroad 
suddenly “drop in” on a union leader or a school without the slightest 
indication of the visit having been given previously to the prospective 
host. The “host’”—be he a union leader or school man—is annoyed and 
the guest may never see what he needs to see. A well-planned program 
would avoid such problems. Furthermore, under the present arrange- 
ments the same people in the same communities are continually being 
asked to receive guests in addition to their regular work assignments. 
Such waste and confusion results from a lack of planning on the part of 
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the Government officials and the private agencies picked by Government, 
entrusted with this task. 

We recommend that definite plans be formulated by a specially 
selected committee on which labor must be represented, to discuss the 
problems involved in these programs, and that such a committee, in 
cooperation with interested governmental agencies, be asked to hold 
an inter-departmental conference at which the many phases of these 
programs—both content and administrative procedure—be carefully re- 
examined. 

If administrative rulings cannot bring about a more effective means 
of conducting these programs, then legislative action should be sought. 
Legislation must be sought to assure labor representation on the Board 
of Foreign Scholarships and other similar agencies at the next session 
of Congress as a first step in this program. 

We would further emphasize that the confirmed policy of the Federa- 
tion be strictly observed: that all assignments made in behalf or in 
the name of the Federation be cleared through the Committee on Inter- 
national Relations and the Committee on Education, of the Federation. 

In spite of these problems of administration, substantial progress is 
being made in assisting foreign visitors. 


INTERNATIONAL AND FREE TRADE UNION COMMITTEES 


In the totalitarian world, the problems of leadership are as simple 
as they are brutal. Through the weight of its arms, capacity for 
permanent terror, absolute control of natural resources and through 
its worldwide fifth column, the Soviet government exercises undisputed 
hegemony behind the Iron Curtain and plays an enormous disruptive 
role in the non-Communist areas. 

In the free world, the problems of leadership are entirely different. 
Here, leadership rests not on imposition and regimentation, but upon 
agreement and cooperation. Here, there can be no vassals or satellites, 
no pawns or puppets. Moreover, in each free country, the government 
must be responsive to public opinion freely manifested. 

Historic developments have reached a point in which the United 
States has become the leading power in the community of democratic 
nations. This position entails a number of responsibilities and obligations. 

In this new world situation, even the best practices and experiences 
of world leadership of preceding centuries, while important to know 
and learn from, cannot guide world policy and leadership of today. It 
is essential to develop an entirely new code of relationships, new methods 
of leadership, if the international community of democratic peoples is 
to survive and advance and if the world is to free itself finally from 
the evils of poverty, tyranny and war. This is a process that requires 
time and cannot possibly be free from trial and error. 

It is against this background that the American people must consider 
their new historic role and responsibilities. It is against this back- 
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ground that American organized labor has endeavored to shape its 
principles and policies and cooperate with our government whenever and 
wherever possible. 

The Executive Council of the American Federation of Labor has been 
fully mindful of the responsibilities that American labor must meet in 
this critical period of world history. Today, our duty goes far beyond 
the building of a powerful free trade union movement in our own 
country. Today, our tasks go far beyond those of strengthening our 
trade union movement as a dynamic voluntary organization, as a pivotal 
force in, of, and for our free society and American way of life. Even 
our basic task of promoting and protecting the interests and rights of the 
working people, constantly improving their conditions of life and labor, 
is part of the complex international situation. It is subject to and 
greatly affected by the strains and stresses of the world scene and 
the role our country plays therein. 

Moreover, the free world now faces a permanent and grave challenge 
and threat from a totalitarian enemy which is determined to dominate 
the entire globe and remould the human race and its social relations 
in the pattern of the Communist slave system under which nearly a 
billion people and more than one-fifth of the earth are already forced 
to live. This enemy of human dignity, decency, and liberty places its 
goal of world domination and Communist enslavement above all else. 
Its directing center in Moscow and its agents and advocates, its 
satellites, puppets and partners are unscrupulous and reckless in the 
means they employ for achieving their goal. With them their nefarious 
end always justifies any means they employ. 

Hence, they enjoy not only the great advantage of flexibility of 
tactics for attaining their fundamental aim to which they rigidly 
adhere. They also enjoy the advantage of a directing world center. Their 
international subversive Communist conspiracy as a collective force and 
all its adherents individually, always operate on the basis of harnessing 
every move, every action, every policy of theirs to their over-riding 
central objective—Soviet world domination and the creation of a Com- 
munist slave society. 

Towards the achievement of their world goal, the Communist war- 
lords in the Kremlin have been striving for the last thirty-eight years 
with cunning ruthlessness and shifting tactics. They have chosen 
the trade union field, the conquest of labor, as their main base of 
operations. What is worse, they have sought to drive their forces to 
victory under the cover of, under the flag of, serving labor and being 
genuine radical reformers. Actually the Communists represent the 
most dangerous expression of ultra-reaction in our age. 

With the same studied hypocrisy and wanton demagogy, the Com- 
munists have sought to exploit and distort the aspirations of the 
colonial peoples for national freedom and democracy, the strivings of 
the working population in the rural areas for a better and fuller life, 
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the legitimate grievances of the underpaid and overworked in industry, 
and the yearning of the peoples of every country for enduring and 
endurable peace. Under the false flag of progress, the Communists 
have introduced a new and more vicious colonialism to replace the 
declining old colonialism of some western powers. Through their 
collectivized agriculture, they have subjected many millions of peasants 
in Europe and Asia to a new feudalism alongside of which the feudalism 
of the middle ages was mild and humane. Under the pretext of heavy 
industrialization and the building of a new and better society, they 
have deprived their people of every democratic right, robbed the workers 
of the rights of freedom of association, genuine collective bargaining 
and the right to strike. They have organized a slave economy with 
concentration and slave labor camps dooming millions to utterly in- 
human exploitation and oppression. 

This “new society” is being advanced by a worldwide fifth column 
attracting to its ranks not only fanatical adherents but many who are 
duped to become tools of Soviet “culture,” Soviet “progress” and the 
Soviet drive for world conquest and domination—through Communist 
subversion, local and large scale direct and indirect military aggression. 

With this grave threat to every moral value, human right and every- 
thing which the American people and all other liberty-loving people 
hold dear, we of American labor were quick to act in defense of the 
ideals of free trade unionism—which cannot exist and prosper except 
in a free and democratic society—in our own country and abroad. The 
Executive Council of the A. F. of L. has charged its Committee on 
International Relations with the task of meeting this threat to free 
labor abroad and within our own country. By Convention decision more 
than ten years ago, the A. F. of L. established the Free Trade Union 
Committee to carry out A. F. of L. policies in support of world free 
trade unionism and to carry the fight to the Communist enemy, rather 
than merely defensively answer blow for blow. 

It is in this spirit that the Free Trade Union Committee served as 
the spearhead of the great A. F. of L. campaign to smash the so-called 
World Federation of Trade Unions (W.F.T.U.), which was conceived 
and created to serve as an arm of Soviet imperialism. It is in this 
light that the services of the Free Trade Union Committee to the 
A. F. of L. and all world labor can be best understood and appreciated 
when one examines its contributions to the creation of the International 
Confederation of Free Trade Unions, (I.C.F.T.U.), to bringing the 
issue of the spreading menace of Soviet slave labor before the bar of 
world public opinion in the United Nations. In the same light should 
also be viewed the efforts of the A. F. of L., through its Free Trade 
Union Committee to help the emerging and still weak free trade union 
forces of Asia and Africa build strong labor organizations as bulwarks 
of democracy and peace. 

To further this purpose, all State Federations of Labor and Central 
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Labor Unions were alerted on the thousands of community, area, and 
state conferences preceding the national White House Conference on 
Education. The Department of Education, on behalf of the A. F. of L. 
Committee on Education, made repeated mailings to these organizations, 
providing them background material and statements of the Federation’s 
position on the vital issues presented. On November 27, the day before 
the start of the White House Conference, a meeting of labor delegates 
will be held in Washington, D. C. 

Particularly in the areas where colonial peoples have been striving 
for national freedom and democracy, has the Free Trade Union Com- 
mittee sought to help build an organized free trade union movement 
to serve as the dynamic force for economic and social improvement, and 
for the advancement and safeguarding of individual and national free- 
dom facing the twin threats of the old colonialism and Communist in- 
filtration in the service of Soviet imperialism. 

Through the Free Trade Union Committee of the A. F. of L., we 
have contributed decisively to the development of our country’s foreign 
policy with regard to Germany, China, Japan, and a number of other 
vital countries. In the development of an integrated Europe and the 
exposure of the real meaning and the dangers of the new Soviet foreign 
policy line, our Committee and the A. F. of L., through its International 
Labor Relations Committee, have rendered a distinct service to the 
American people. 

Within the year, in the ranks of German democratic labor, we were 
instrumental in arranging for the distribution of thousands of copies of 
an Open Letter to the free trade unions of western Europe; thus con- 
tributing to a reorientation towards support by German organized 
workers of the London-Paris Accords, the West European Union and 
the N.A.T.O. 

In Italy, we did our best, through our representative and publications, 
to help the Confederation of Italian Free Trade Unions, headed by 
Pastore, to inflict heavy defeats on the Communists in the Works’ 
Councils elections of some of the most important industrial plants. 

In Iceland, the Free Trade Union Committee has sought to help 
the democratic forces reclaim the trade union federation which has 
momentarily fallen into the hands of a pro-Communist clique. 

In France, we employed our forces and resources to help the Force 
Ouvriere deal heavy blows to the Communist-dominated labor federation 
(C.G.T.) At the June, 1955, Convention of this Communist-controlled 
trade union federation, the dominant clique admitted that this body— 
the C.G.T.—now has only 1,470,000 members. 

In Japan, the representative of the Free Trade Union Committee has 
rendered yeoman service in helping the crystallization of democratic 
free trade union forces into a central body, known as the Zenro. 

In India, Indonesia, Formosa, the Near East, and elsewhere in Asia, 
we have been working energetically to arouse the working people te 
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, the menace of Communist subversion and Soviet imperialist aggression, 
and to the great need of building a strong free trade union movement 
able to defend and advance the rights and interests of labor. 

Through the Free Trade Union Committee and the International 
Labor Relations Committee, the voice and influence of the A. F. of L. 
have been raised and rallied in behalf of all colonial peoples seeking 
national freedom and democracy. Of particular importance has been 
our work in this respect among the freedom-loving peoples of North 
Africa. In Tunisia, Morocco, and Algeria, we have been able to help 
our free trade union colleagues assert themselves for the rights of 
genuine free trade unionism. We have, thereby, attained real results 
in preventing the Communists from perverting and distorting these 
great anti-colonial movements into Communist channels and harnessing 
their great dynamic potential to the chariot of Soviet imperialism. 

Throughout Latin America, hundreds of thousands of Spanish editions 
of our multi-colored pamphlets, “Who is the Imperialist ?”, “Slave Labor 
in the Soviet World,” and various publications on Communist China, 
have proved very helpful in rallying support for the Latin American 
Regional Organization (O.R.I.T.) of the International Confederation of 
Free Trade Unions. 

Last but not least, in preparation for the recently concluded Fourth 
World Congress of the International Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions, held at Vienna, the International and Free Trade Union Com- 
mittees worked energetically to advance the banner and ideals of the 
American Federation of Labor. In no small measure can the greatly 
enhanced influence of the A. F. of L. in particular, and of American 
labor in general, at this Vienna Congress of the I.C.F.T.U. be attributed 
to the activities of the International and Free Trade Union Committees 
prior to and during the sessions of the world body of free labor. 

In the realm of our nation’s foreign affairs and in the field of inter- 
national labor, the A. F. of L. is now in the foreground of the fight 
against Communist subversion, Soviet imperialist aggression, the grave 
menace to peace and freedom by the Moscow-Peiping Axis, the so- 
called World Federation of Trade Unions, and all other forces seeking 
to carry out the destructive anti-human totalitarian policies of the 
Kremlin. Toward assuring such a dynamic role by the A. F. of L. in 
the ranks of world labor in the entire fight for freedom, peace, and 
social justice, the Free Trade Union Committee has worked tirelessly 
and with increasing effectivenness. 

Abroad and at home, the Free Trade Union Committee has served 
as the A. F. of L. spearhead in the fight for bona fide free trade union- 
ism and decent conditions of life and labor, for democracy and peace, 
and against the Soviet slave system and its conspiracy against human 
decency and dignity. 

The freedom we enjoy is a heritage won by sacrifice of past gener- 
ations. Freedom has reality only as exercised by the individuals in 
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living. It is, therefore, essential, on this occasion, that we rededicate 
ourselves to the service of human freedom, with its accompanying rights 
and responsibilities. 


INTERNATIONAL LABOR ORGANIZATION 


The following report, in chronological order, covers the activities of 
the International Labor Organization, for the period from August 1, 
1954, through July 31, 1955: 

The Fifth Session of the Iron and Steel Committee met in Geneva, 
Switzerland, from October 11 through 23, 1954. Leading employers, trade 
unionists and government officials attended this session and considered 
matters dealing with human relations, pension plans and social problems 
of the industry. 

Nineteen countries were represented at the Fifth Session of the Metal 
Trades Committee which met in Geneva from October 25 through Novem- 
ber 6, 1954. Two major items considered at this session were: (1) regu- 
larization of production and employment at a high level in the metal 
trades; and (2) practical methods of labor-management cooperation in 
metal-working plants. Subcommittees were set up to consider and for- 
mulate reports on these two items. In addition, the committee adopted 
a resolution requesting the ILO’s Governing Body to consider instructing 
the Director-General to prepare a report on hours of work in various 
countries and the repercussion which would result from a reduction in 
hours of work, and then to consider what further action could be taken 
toward this end. Thomas Crowe, International Vice President of the 
International Brotherhood of Boilermakers, was in attendance at this 
meeting representing the workers from the United States. 

A twelve-man Experts’ Committee on Conditions of Work in the 
Fishing Industry adopted at its session in Geneva, from October 20 
through November 5, 1954, recommendations to be submitted to the ILO’s 
Governing Body. These recommendations dealt with medical examina- 
tion, minimum age for fishermen, and draft articles of agreement for 
work on fishing vessels. 

The 127th Session of the Governing Body met in Rome, Italy, from 
November 8 through 20, 1954. Two major issues of a political nature 
confronted the Governing Body. One was a review of membership on 
Industrial Committees, and the other concerned the inclusion of an item 
dealing with forced labor on the agenda of the 1956 Conference. In the 
case of the latter, the Governing Body voted unanimously to place the 
item of forced labor on the agenda of the 1956 Conference. Regarding 
the membership on Industrial Committees, the Governing Body elected 
by secret ballot the new members of the ten ILO Industrial Committees. 
The USSR did not make application for membership on any of these 
committees and therefore was not included. Poland and Czechoslovakia 
were elected, by special ballot, to one committee each. 

In addition to the above, the Governing Body instructed the Director- 
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General to prepare a general report on the reduction of hours of work at 
an early session of the Governing Body; invited the Director-General to 
prepare for the next session a paper concerning proposals for action to 
deal with at least some of the problems in industries not covered by in- 
dustrial committees; adopted the report of the Committee on Freedom 
of Association (the U.S.S.R. abstaining); examined a report dealing 
with discrimination in employment and occupation; adopted a resolution 
on technical assistance covering the insufficiency and uncertainty of tech- 
nical assistance funds; and took note of the report of the Committee on 
Salaried Employees and Professional Workers. With reference to the 
problem of performers’ rights, the Governing Body authorized the Direc- 
tor-General to inform the Berne Union that it recognizes the need for 
further preparatory work on the international convention for the protec- 
tion of performers’ rights and that it would welcome the holding of a 
meeting of experts as soon as possible. 


The first European Regional Conference of the ILO met in Geneva, 
from January 24 through February 5, 1955, and reached agreement on a 
number of economic and social problems, including productivity, age of 
retirement, financing of social security benefits, and housing. Recom- 
mendations adopted by this conference were to be submitted to the 
Governing Body. 


Mr. John E. Lewis, Vice President of the International Chemical 
Workers Union, AFL, was one of the two worker delegates from the 


United States in attendance at the Fourth Session of the Chemical In- 
dustries Committee, when it convened in Geneva, from February 7 through 
19, 1955. The committee adopted a resolution dealing with factors affect- 
ing productivity in the chemical industries, with special reference to 
work study and systems of wage payment. The committee agreed on 
five symbols to be adopted universally to warn of dangers of explosives, 
fire, poisoning, corrosion, and radioactivity. 

The 128th Session of the Governing Body and its Committees met in 
Geneva, from February 21 through March 5, 1955. This was perhaps one 
of the most significant Governing Body sessions from the standpoint of 
political importance. This session had to consider an item submitted by 
the workers’ group, designed to provide a means to amend the constitu- 
tion of the ILO in the selection of worker and employer delegates. After 
lengthy debate, it was finally agreed that a report should be prepared by 
a committee of independent persons appointed by the Director-General, 
which would investigate the extent to which employer and worker organ- 
izations in the seventy countries of the ILO are free of Government 
domination and control. This inquiry is to be completed and placed in 
the hands of the Governing Body by the end of October, 1955. A proposal 
by the workers’ group for the appointment of an ILO permanent com- 
mittee on forced labor was defeated when eighteen out of twenty govern- 
ments represented refused to accept the proposal. Final decision was 
deferred until the 129th session of the Governing Body. The Governing 
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Body considered a request from the Spanish Government to send a tri- 
partite delegation of observers from Spain to attend the 38th Interna- 
tional Labor Conference. The workers’ group moved to reject the request 
but the motion was defeated. However, an alternate proposal, submitted 
by the Columbian Government delegate to invite the Spanish Government 
to send an observer delegation, was accepted. 

In addition to the above, the Governing Body approved the request 
that the Territory of the Saar be invited to take part as observers with 
tripartite delegations in all meetings of the ILO; agreed that the follow- 
ing non-metropolitan territories be invited to send tripartite observer 
delegations to the next ILO Conference: Nigeria, Gold Coast, Sierra 
Leone, Singapore, Barbados and Jamaica; considered a report on the 
First European Regional Conference; authorized forwarding of resolu- 
tions adopted by the Eighth International Conference of Labor Statis- 
ticians to member states and to the employer and worker organizations 
in the respective member states. Further, the Governing Body examined 
a report of the Committee of Experts on Conditions of Work in the Fish- 
ing Industry, and authorized the Director-General to communicate the 
report of the Committee to the Governments of States Members, together 
with a questionnaire, requesting their views on the contents of the report. 
The Governing Body urged the Director-General to prepare for con- 
sideration of the Governing Body a document outlining proposals for 
action to deal with the problems of at least some of the industries which 
had previously requested the establishment of Industrial Committees. 
The Governing Body authorized the Director-General to submit to the 
Member States the resolutions and conclusions adopted by the Fifth 
Session of the Iron and Steel Committee. As a result of decisions taken 
at the 127th session, the Governing Body requested the Director-General 
to ascertain from the Governments of European States Members of the 
ILO whether they would be willing to participate in negotiations for the 
preparation of an international instrument concerning the social security 
of workers engaged in international transport. The Governing Body 
requested the Director-General to arrange to hold, toward the end of 
1955, a preparatory meeting for the purpose of considering the text of a 
draft instrument, to which Governments of the members interested would 
be invited to send social security experis at their own expense, and four 
representatives of employers’ or operators’ organizations and four rep- 
resentatives of workers’ organizations, nominated by the Employers’ 
Group and the Workers’ Group of the Governing Body, respectively, would 
be invited at the expense of the Office. A request from the Government 
of Pakistan for membership in the Plantations Committee was accepted. 
The Governing Body also dealt with the report of the Committee on 
Freedom of Association, which presented a report on 22 cases, 12 of 
which were deferred until the next session. It further approved a 1956 
budget of $7,395,729. 

The Fifth Session of the ILO Petroleum Committee opened in Caracas, 
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Venezuela, on April 25. The American Federation of Labor and the CIO 
boycotted the meeting as a protest against the anti-trade union practices 
of the Venezuelan Government. Mexico, Canada, and the United King- 
dom, also, boycotted the meeting. Two main items on the agenda were: 
contract labor; and human relations in the petroleum industry. 

During the first day’s session, Mr. A. Vermeulen of the Netherlands, 
a worker deputy member of the Governing Body, and the worker member 
of the Governing Body delegation to the session, expressed the viewpoint 
of the workers’ group of the Governing Body which led to their decision 
to oppose the holding of this committee session in Venezuela, and re- 
quested the Venezuelan Government to release certain jailed labor leaders 
and to take steps to restore trade union rights in the country. The 
Government of Venezuela ordered Mr. Vermeulen to leave the country, 
and as a result of failure of efforts to reach a satisfactory solution to 
this development, the remainder of the session was cancelled. 

The 129th Governing Body session met in Geneva, in May, just prior 
to the holding of the 38th International Labor Conference. The Govern- 
ing Body authorized Director-General Morse to “establish an independent 
ad hoc committee on forced labor which shall analyze material received 
by the Organization dealing with the use and extent of forced labor 
throughout the world and submit its conclusions to the Director-General 
for transmission to the Governing Body and for inclusion in his reports 
to the 1956 and 1957 sessions of the conference.” 

The Governing Body adopted the report of its Committee on Freedom 
of Association, containing the Committee’s findings in respect to seven 
cases of alleged violation of trade union rights. Three of these cases con- 
cerning Iran, France and the Union of South Africa, were dismissed 
without being communicated to the governments concerned. The remain- 
ing four, relating to Greece (two cases), Burma and Argentina, were 
dismissed as not calling for further examination but subject to certain 
observations. 

It was agreed to call two tripartite technical meetings not covered by 
the ILO’s industrial committees. These are to deal with problems relat- 
ing to mines (other than coal mines) and timber industries. The Gov- 
erning Body approved the outline of a declaration on full employment to 
be made by the ILO representative to the UN Economic and Social 
Council. 

Among other decisions, the Governing Body decided upon steps to 
implement the findings of the Chemical Industries Committee and the 
Advisory Committee on Salaried Employees and Professional Workers; 
approved the conclusions of its Asian Advisory Committee; rescheduled 
the Fifth Session of the Petroleum Committee (which had been adjourned 
in May) to be held in Geneva, in April, 1956. 

The 38th International Labor Conference was held in Geneva, Switzer- 
land, from June 1 through 25, with more than 700 delegates and advisers 
in attendance, representing 74 nations and territories. 
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The conference adopted a report and official recommendation on voca- 
tional rehabilitation of the disabled—including those disabled in war 
and industry and those born with handicaps. 


The conference urged increased efforts to help war-disabled persons 
to return to normal occupations. It made proposals concerning: (1) con- 
tinuous and coordinated national programs for vocational rehabilitation; 
(2) research designed to demonstrate working capacities of the disabled; 
(3) measures taken in close cooperation with employers and trade unions 
to promote “maximum opportunities” for the physically handicapped; 
(4) proposals concerning interviews, medical examinations, aptitude 
tests, sheltered workshcps, vocational guidance, education of the public, 
cooperation with bodies responsible for medical treatment, etc. 


The conference approved a report from its committee on vocational 
training in agriculture designed to make farm life attractive and pro- 
ductive for young workers and their parents, as well as to increase the 
world’s supply of food. The report urged final adoption at the 1956 con- 
ference of a formal ILO recommendation. It was based on proposals 
of the ILO’s Permanent Agricultural Committee and was worked out in 
close consultation with the other agencies concerned, particularly F.O.A. 
It proposed: (1) equality of opportunity ;for agricultural vocational 
training without distinction as to race, religion, sex or status of land 
tenure; (2) apprenticeship schemes where agriculture is suitably or- 
ganized and farm practices warrant it; (3) on-the-farm training pro- 
grams; (4) farm extension programs to carry the results of scientific 
research to farmers; (5) “high priority” for training of teachers and 
officials of agricultural services; (6) use of radio and audio-visual aids; 
(7) international exchange of farm youth, teachers and experts, especial- 
ly among countries with similar agricultural conditions; (8) proposals 
concerning cooperation with farm and other organizations, short courses, 
rural domestic economy courses for women, special attention to primitive 
and tribal farming, etc. 

Another report designed to result in the adoption of an official rec- 
ommendation at next year’s conference came before the plenary session 
with a unanimous vote of the committee on welfare facilities for workers. 
It dealt with such a variety of subjects as canteens, buffets and mobile 
snack cars; rest rooms; recreation facilities; covered storage space for 
workers’ bicycles, and ways to improve transportation services to 
factories. 

The conference also overwhelmingly adopted a new international labor 
convention to abolish penal sanctions against indigenous workers for 
breaches of employment contracts. The countries which ratify this con- 
vention are expected to end penal sanctions as soon as possible, and in 
any event not later than one year from the date of ratification. Penal 
sanctions are denounced in the convention as “contrary to modern con- 
ceptions of the contractual relationships between employers and workers 
and to the personal dignity and rights of man.” 
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Serving from the AFL as advisers to the workers’ delegation were the 
following: Mr. Rudolph Faupl, International Representative, Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists; Mr. Anthony E. Matz, President, Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Firemen and Oilers; and Mr. John J. Murphy, 
Secretary, Bricklayers, Masons and Plasterers’ International Union of 
America. 

In addition to the above activities, the ILO program of meetings in- 
cluded sessions of the Eighth International Conference of Labor Statis- 
ticians, Panel of Correspondence Committee on Occupational Safety and 
Health, the Sixth Session of the Asian Advisory Committee, and the 25th 
Session of the Committee of Experts on the Application of Conventions 
and Recommendations. 

During the past year, the International Labor Organization, of course, 
continued its activities in the numerous technical assistance projects in 
the various areas of the world, helping the less developed countries with 
the many problems of industrial and agricultural expansion. In addi- 
tion, the Office in Geneva, published numerous social studies, economic 
reports, statistics and periodicals. 


LABOR ADVISORY COMMITTEE, FOREIGN OPERATIONS 
ADMINISTRATION 


As a result of conferences held during the spring of 1954 between top 
officials of the United States trade union movement and F.O.A. Ad- 
ministrator Stassen, a Labor Advisory Committee was appointed which 
has subsequently been designated as “the Labor Committee.” This group 
served as the sole labor consultative group to the Administrator. How- 
ever, to further facilitate contacts at the working level with the reor- 
ganized F.O.A. Office of Labor Affairs, a subcommittee of three was 
formed on which George P. Delaney represents the American Federation 
of Labor, Victor Reuther the CIO, and Art Lyon the Railway Labor 
Executives Association. During the year a total of 12 official meetings 
were held. In addition to these formal meetings, however, continuing 
contacts were maintained between the subcommittee and the Office of 
Labor Affairs. 

Final action was taken by Congress in 1955, authorizing a reorgan- 
ization of the Foreign Operations Administration through which military 
functions were transferred to the Department of Defense while technical 
assistance and economic aid operations were assigned to the Interna- 
tional Cooperation Administration, which functions as a semi-autono- 
mous unit under the State Department. Legislation creating the I.C.A. 
eliminated a former procedure through which the F.O.A. had appointed 
advisory groups in various fields of activity. Members of the Labor 
Committee conferred with Secretary of State Dulles and Director of 
I.C.A. Hollister on the subject of future committee status. Secretary 
Dulles, however, declined to grant any formal status to the committee 
in view of the established policy of the State Department against the 
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appointment of citizens advisory groups, though he indicated his willing- 
ness to consult informally with labor representatives. The future rela- 
tionship of the Labor Subcommittee is now awaiting a definite deter- 
mination by Director Hollister. 


Labor Committee Activities 


The terms of reference for the committee during the past year em- 
braced two broad fields of activity: (1) a review of F.O.A. labor pro- 
grams and (2) the nomination of labor personnel for positions in Wash- 
ington and in the overseas missions in line with an agreed-on pattern 
for consideration of Administrator Stassen. 

In considering F.O.A. labor programs, particular attention was given 
to the European program due to forced reductions occasioned by the 
limitation of fiscal funds for 1955. The committee urged maintenance 
of prior program levels, however, despite the overall reduction, with spe- 
cial reference to the training of young leaders for training programs in 
France and Italy and assistance in facilitating food package distribution 
by Italian free trade unions. Nominations were made of labor members 
of a proposed labor-management evaluation team to study the European 
program and arrangements were made for A. F. of L. and CIO Euro- 
pean representatives to consult with appropriate F.O.A. officials con- 
cerning the European labor program. The committee also pressed the 
need for rapid extension of labor programs in other areas and protested 
vigorously against the action of the State Department barring the ap- 
pointment of labor advisers in Latin-America and other key countries. 

The committee also gave approval to plans to utilize Department of 
Labor facilities for the training of persons brought to the United States 
under the Technical Assistance Program with the specific provision that 
continued use be made of the indoctrination center established at St. 
John’s College located in Annapolis, Md. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOR’S TRADE UNION ADVISORY 
COMMITTEE ON INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


During the past year the AFL continued its active participation in 
the Trade Union Advisory Committee on International Affairs of the 
Department of Labor. President George Meany, Vice Presidents Dubin- 
sky and Woll, and George P. Delaney, AFL International Representative, 
served as AFL members of the committee. The CIO, United Mine Work- 
ers, the Railway Labor Executives Association and the Operating Rail- 
road Brotherhoods were also represented. 

The function of the Trade Union Advisory Committee on Interna- 
tional Affairs is to advise the Secretary of Labor and his staff on inter- 
national activities of the Department. While the full committee did not 
meet during the past year, the Standing Subcommittee met several times. 
George P. Delaney represented the AFL on this subcommittee. 

The Advisory Committee was kept informed by the Department of 
Labor concerning problems and trends in its international work. 
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The subjects of discussion by the subcommittee included: plans for 
the programming of foreign leaders and experts in the United States 
under government exchange programs, qualification standards for U. S. 
Labor Attaches, staffing of Labor Attache positions abroad, the need 
for amendments to the Foreign Service Act to strengthen the Labor 
Attache program, and the Foreign Service promotion system. 

The subcommittee also suggested several candidates for posts as 
Labor Attaches abroad, and public members for the Foreign Service 
Selections Board. 


REPORT OF THE ACTIVITIES OF THE 
GENERAL COUNSEL 


During this past year, the Office of the General Counsel has repre- 
sented the American Federation of Labor in a capable and highly 
satisfactory manner. It has successfully defended its interests in 
the courts in cases where adverse judgments, if reached, could have 
resulted in the assessment of heavy money damages and has otherwise, 
in the courts and before federal and state administrative tribunals and 
agencies, ably asserted and protected the legitimate rights of the 
Federation and championed its goals and objectives. It has continued to 
give valued advice and assistance in reaching a complete and accurate 
understanding of legislative proposals and in presenting the views of 
the Federation with respect to these proposals. It has been ever 
ready to counsel with officers of the Federation and its subordinate 
bodies in all matters affecting the Federation’s welfare, and the giving 
of legal guidance to these Officials, in the day-to-day carrying on of their 
duties, continues to be an important function of the General Counsel’s 
Office. In addition, such advice and assistance, upon the recommendation 
of the officials of the Federation, have on many occasions been extended 
to affiliated organizations. 

This past year has brought to the Office of the General Counsel new 
and highly important legal problems and responsibilities. Chief among 
these are those related to the epoch-making initiation of steps directed 
towards the possible merger of the American Federation of Labor and 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations. The activities of the Office 
of the General Counsel, in connection with these responsibilities and the 
other major activities of that Office during the period that has elapsed 
since the Seventy-Third Convention, are here briefly described. 


Litigation in the Courts 


The number of decisions of special importance to labor reached by 
the United States Supreme Court during its 1954-1955 Term of Court 
were relatively few. In the case of Weber v. Anheuser-Busch and in 
the case of General Drivers and Warehousemen’s Union v. American 
Tobacco Company, the Supreme Court reaffirmed the principle that 
where conduct is brought within the exclusive concern of the Federal 
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Government the state is powerless to intrude, and emphasized that 
this is so regardless of the nature of the statute seized upon by the 
state to make such intrusion. Thus, it held in the Anheuser-Busch case 
that the state could not utilize its restraint of trade laws to restrain 
labor union activities, where such activities involved inter-state com- 
merce, and fell within either the protections or prohibitions of the 
Federal law. In the American Tobacco Company case, which was 
presented to the Supreme Court by the General Counsel’s Office, the 
Supreme Court held that similar labor union activities could not be en- 
joined by the state under a state law requiring common carriers to 
service all shippers without discrimination. 

Another important case decided by the United States Supreme Court 
during its last term is Brooks v. National Labor Relations Board. In 
this case the American Federation of Labor appeared as an Amicus 
Curiae jointly with the Congress of Industrial Organizations. The 
question presented to the Court for determination was whether an 
employer could refuse to bargain with a union when, after its certifica- 
tion, a majority of the employees repudiated such union as their bargain- 
ing agent. The employer took the position that employee repudiation of 
the union was in itself sufficient to relieve the employer from bargaining 
without decertification action. The Supreme Court, however, refused 
to follow this employer argument and upheld the union contention that 
mere loss of majority status would not be sufficient in itself to relieve 
the employer from bargaining with the certified union. 

Two other cases of special interest to labor decided by the Supreme 
Court are the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America v. Richman 
Brothers and the Association of Westinghouse Salaried Employees v. 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation. In the Richman Brothers case 
the Supreme Court held that a Federal District Court could not “before 
complaint has been entertained by the [Labor] Board” and at the re- 
quest of a private party, issue an injunction to stop an employer’s 
attempt to use the process of the state courts to enjoin labor union 
conduct, even though such union conduct was subject to relief under 
the Taft-Hartley Act and therefore beyond the reach of state authority. 
In the Westinghouse case the Supreme Court held that Section 301 of 
the Taft-Hartley Act, which authorizes the bringing of breach of 
contract suits in the Federal courts does not permit a union to bring a 
suit on behalf of employee-members for individual wage claims resulting 
from a breach of a collective bargaining agreement. 

The five cases here briefly described are discussed in detail in an 
article prepared by the Office of the General Counsel and published in 
the August, 1955, issue of the American Federationist. 

In the report to the Seventy-Third Convention attention was called 
to the case of Bergh v. United States which was then pending in the 
was filed with the Court. This action eliminated the necessity for a 
United States Court of Claims. Since that report a stipulation of facts 
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trial and the case was submitted on legal briefs and oral argument. This 
litigation, of particular importance to the Government Employees’ Coun- 
cil, involved claims for overtime payments by many individuals who were 
Government per diem employees during World War II, and which such, 
had performed overtime duties on Sundays and certain holidays for 
which they were not sufficiently compensated. The Court of Claims, after 
interpreting the many statutes involved, ruled in favor of the Govern- 
ment employees, holding that they were entitled to double pay for the 
Sundays and holidays worked during the wartime period. Because of 
the importance of this decision the Government has taken steps to seek 
its review by the United States Supreme Court. 

Also referred to in the last report was the case of Scherer v. Culinary 
Alliance which involved the constitutionality of an anti-picketing law of 
the State of Oregon. As stated in that report the American Federation 
of Labor participated in this litigation before the State Circuit Court, 
where the law was held to be unconstitutional, and before the Supreme 
Court of Oregon, to which this decision had been appealed. While re- 
fusing to declare the Oregon statute unconstitutional in its entirety, the 
State Supreme Court did hold unconstitutional that portion of the law 
which made it unlawful for a labor organization to picket any employee 
or employer unless it was certified or was recognized as the bargaining 
representative of such employee, or of an appropriate unit of employees 
of the employer under federal law or the laws of Oregon. 

The action commenced by Paul C. Fisher against the American Fed- 
eration of Labor and others for damages in excess of $250,000 because 
of alleged defamatory radio broadcasts made by Mr. Frank Edwards, re- 
mains pending in the United States District Court for the District of 
Columbia. The Office of the General Counsel, in conjunction with the 
attorneys representing the other defendants, filed motions, some of which 
were granted, resulting in the plaintiff being required to file an amended 
complaint. To this amended complaint answers have been filed setting 
forth the defenses of the American Federation of Labor and the other 
party defendants. While the case is now at issue it is not expected that 
the trial will take place before the spring of 1956. 

Previous reports referred to the case of Collins v. American Federa- 
tion of Labor, Building and Construction Trades Local Union No. 368, 
and several individuals. In this litigation, instituted in the Superior 
Court of Lowndes County, Ga., damages in the amount of $250,000 and 
a mandatory injunction were sought against the defendants as a result 
of an alleged conspiracy to have the plaintiff, Collins, discharged from 
his employment. Motions to dismiss the action were filed by the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor and after full consideration an order was entered 
by the court dismissing the American Federation of Labor as a defendant. 

In the case of Howell v. American Federation of Labor, the plaintiff, 
Howell, sought $150,000 in damages in the State Court of Ohio as a result 
of injuries alleged to have been suffered by him during the course of a 
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strike. Motions attacking the complaint were filed on behalf of the 
American Federation of Labor and these motions were upheld by the 
court on the ground that the service of summons was inadequate. There- 
after, an amended complaint was filed by the plaintiff. This amended 
complaint was also attacked by suitable motions filed on behalf of the 
American Federation of Labor. The court subsequently granted these 
motions and dismissed the amended complaint as to the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. 

Earlier reports referred to a group of thirty cases brought in the 
Alabama courts against the American Federation of Labor and others 
by individuals who sought heavy money damages on the claim that their 
employment was interfered with as a result of a strike conducted by an 
affiliate of the American Federation of Labor. These cases were com- 
panion cases to the Russell litigation which at the time of the last report 
had been dismissed as to the American Federation of Labor by court 
order. Because of this dismissal, the plaintiffs in these thirty cases 
amended their claim for damages by eliminating the American Federa- 
tion of Labor as a party defendant. 


Matters Before the National Labor Relations Board and 
Other Federal Administrative Agencies 


Since the last convention the Office of the General Counsel has en- 
gaged in representing the interests of the American Federation of Labor 
in numerous matters before the National Labor Relations Board and 
other Federal Administrative Agencies. This activity has taken many 
forms ranging from formal hearings to informal discussions with agency 
heads and their representatives. 

The General Counsel’s Office participated in the matter of Dupont de 
Nemours & Company and Savannah River Trades Council on behalf of 
the Atomic Trades Council which had petitioned the Labor Board for a 
bargaining unit limited to maintenance personnel. The Board issued a 
decision and direction of election finding the appropriate unit to include 
both production and maintenance personnel. 

During the past year the Labor Board rendered many policy making 
decisions substantially altering established precedents which for years 
had been used by organized labor as guideposts for the carrying on of 
legitimate concerted activities. 

Ranking high among the more important decisions which vitally effect 
the rights of labor was the McAllister Transfer Co. case in which, at the 
request of the National Labor Relations Board, a brief was filed by the 
General Counsel’s Office. In issue in the McAllister was the “hot cargo” 
clause which had been considered several years ago in the matter of 
Conway Express and held by the Board and the United States Court of 
Appeals for the Second Circuit, not to be violative of the secondary boy- 
cott provisions of the Act. 

In McAllister, however, the Board in three divergent opinions has, 
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without reversing, modified Conway so that the right the union enjoyed 
to refuse to handle freight labeled as “unfair” is made to depend solely 
upon the employer’s desire to abide by the “hot cargo” clause in the 
collective bargaining agreement. 

In the B. V. D. Company case the Board denied reinstatement and 
back pay to unfair labor practice strikers who continued to picket after 
sympathizers and unknown persons had engaged in violence and serious 
misconduct. This refusal by the Board was, in spite of its determination 
that the employer had committed unfair labor practices, based on the 
inference that the strikers welcomed, approved and ratified the mis- 
conduct by their failure to denounce, discourage or repudiate it. This 
decision by the Board is a shocking denarture from the traditional con- 
cepts of responsibility of peaceful picketers for the wrongful acts of 
other parties committed during the course of a labor dispute. Because 
of the nature of this decision and its widespread effect, it is contemplated 
that the General Counsel’s Office will seek to file a brief amicus curiae 
on behalf of the Federation in the United States Court of Appeals for 
the District of Columbia where review has been sought. 

The Board, in keeping with its jurisdictional policy, has twice through 
administrative rulings refused to exercise jurisdiction in the dispute 
stemming from organizational activities of the Hotel and Restaurant 
Workers Union in Florida. Since the organization of these employees 
is of great importance, and because no means for holding a representa- 
tion election are provided in the State law, the General Counsel’s Office 
is actively assisting counsel for the Hotel and Restaurant Workers Union 
in seeking to have the Board assert jurisdiction over this cause. 

An important hearing was called by the Secretary of Labor, in which 
the Federation was represented by the General Counsel, for the purpose 
of ascertaining whether the State of California was in substantial com- 
pliance with the Federal Unemployment Compensation Law. This pro- 
ceeding arose from a ruling of the State Supreme Court denying benefits 
to workers who participated in a maritime strike while these individuals 
were unemployed and receiving benefits prior to commencement of the 
strike. The hearing examiner in this case concluded that the State was 
not in substantial non-compliance with the Federal law. This matter 
awaits final determination by the Secretary of Labor. 

The litigation arising from the Secretary of Labor’s determination 
of a minimum wage to be paid in the textile industry, under the Walsh- 
Healey Act, has been followed closely by the Office of the General Counsel. 
This litigation is of importance to all workers in industries having public 
contracts because it is the first attempt, under the Fulbright Amend- 
ment to the Walsh-Healey Act for judicial review of the Secretary of 
Labor’s determinations of minimum wages. In this action several south- 
ern textile manufacturers assert that the determination, made on a 
nation-wide basis should have been predicated on an industry area basis. 
Because of many technical and practical reasons the Federation has not 
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intervened as a party to current court proceedings. However, it is 
contemplated that if the matter goes to the Supreme Court, amicus 
briefs will be filed on behalf of the Federation. 

The Federal Trade Commission has recently filed a complaint, within 
the agency, against two International Unions affilated with the Federa- 
tion. The complaint, and relief sought under it, are aimed at abrogating 
provisions of collective bargaining agreements that are lawful under the 
Taft-Hartley Act. Essentially, under attack are provisions designed to 
effectuate the legitimate aims and objectives of labor to better wages, 
hours and conditions of employment. The Commission has alleged that 
these provisions constitute unfair methods of competition in violation of 
the Federal Trade Commission Act. The General Counsel has actively 
participated in opposing this attempt to vitiate these lawful labor agree- 
ments. It is hoped that upon completion of a formal hearing before a 
Commission Hearing Examiner it will be concluded that this proceeding 
is an unwarranted intrusion into Labor-Management relations, outside 
the competence of the Federal Trade Commission. 


Analysis of Legislation 


The American Federation of Labor’s legislative program during the 
First Session of the 84th Congress required the Office of the General 
Counsel to analyze and interpret many legislative proposals and to make 
recommendations to the Federation with respect thereto. It also required 
that this office assist the Federation in drafting a number of suggested 
amendments to existing laws. 

Typifying these efforts was assistance in drafting amendments to the 
Mexican Farm Labor Bill. The purpose of the amendments was to assure 
that public hearings would be held in which appropriate unions could 
participate, before the determination of a prevailing wage to be paid 
Mexican farm labor. Assistance was also given the Federation in con- 
nection with ten amendments to the Fair Labor Standards Act pending 
in the Senate. These amendments were analyzed and a lengthy report 
made to the Federation which was utilized in the preparation of testimony 
presented to the Senate Labor Committee. Amendments to the Sugar 
Act, designed to give agricultural laborers in the sugar industry both 
collective bargaining and minimum wage rights, were formulated and 
submitted to the Federation for use in the legislative program. 

During the past year there have been renewed attempts to bring labor 
union activities more completely within the scope of the Sherman Anti- 
Trust Act. Our General Counsel prepared a comprehensive study of the 
Sherman Act and decisions under it affecting or involving labor. This 
work was utilized by the Federation in preparing testimony given before 
the House Judiciary Committee studying the anti-trust laws. 
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Proposed Merger of the American Federation of Labor and 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations 


Elsewhere in this report the Executive Council has described in detail 
the various steps taken to bring before this Convention for determination 
a specific proposal for the merger of the American Federation of Labor 
and the Congress of Industrial Organizations. As might be expected, 
the Office of the General Counsel played an important role in the progress 
of these endeavors to bring about honorable organic unity between these 
two Federations. Valued legal counseling and assistance was given to 
the members of the Joint AFL-CIO Unity Committee and to the Execu- 
tive Council throughout their consideration of the many complex prob- 
lems involved in the proposed merger. A detailed narration of the extent 
of this assistance which contributed greatly to the solution of many 
difficult and intricate questions is not here possible, and is believed to be 
unnecessary. Legal guidance, however, was sought and received in the 
drafting of the Merger Agreement; in the preparation of the Constitu- 
tion to govern the proposed merged Federation; in the issuance of the 
Call for the Special Convention held in August of this year; in the sub- 
mission to that Convention for determination the matter of the post- 
ponement of the regular 1955 Convention to December; in the issuance 
of the call for the first convention of the proposed merged Federation 
and in the preparation of the recommended voluntary extension of the 
AFL-CIO No-Raiding Agreement. In addition, legal counseling was 


sought and received with respect to the preparation and submission to 
this Convention for its consideration and action such other agreements, 
documents, resolutions, etc., as may be necessary to fully and effectively 
consummate the proposed merger if approved by this Convention. 


The New Headquarters Building 


It was inevitable that various legal questions and problems would 
arise in the construction of a building such as our new headquarters 
buiiding now nearing completion in Washington. The Office of the 
General Counsel has met these problems with ability and dispatch and to 
the satisfaction of the Executive Council. It has also handled with sim- 
ilar satisfaction the legal details involved in the contemplated disposition 
of the headquarters building now occupied by the Federation. In this 
latter connection it has taken such steps as were necessary to assure an 
orderly transfer of title and occupancy of the present headquarters 
property. This necessitated the preparation, procuring the execution of, 
and the recording of releases covering the two Deeds of Trust which 
earlier had encumbered the property. In addition, court action was taken 
to secure a substitution of trustees on the deed under which the property 
is held by the Federation. All releases, deeds and court orders were 
notarized and recorded in the Office of the Recorder of Deeds for the 
District of Columbia. 
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Miscellaneous Activities 


The giving of legal advice and assistance to Labor’s League for Politi- 
cal Education is a continual function of the Office of General Counsel. 
Advice is sought and received with respect to many phases of labor’s 
political activity to insure that such activity is exercised to the fullest 
extent permitted by law. In this connection it has often been necessary 
to examine and closely analyze state laws governing union political 
activities and to advise Labor’s League with respect to the reach of 
such laws. Such a law, recently examined, was the so-called Catlin 
Law in Wisconsin which prohibits labor unions from contributing, di- 
rectly or indirectly, to any political organization or candidate any money 
or other thing of value, and also prohibits the acceptance of any such 
contribution by any candidate or political organization. 

Elsewhere in this report attention is called to the Congress of the 
International Confederation of Free Trade Unions which met in Vienna, 
in May, of this year. Our General Counsel attended this Congress as 
legal advisor to the American Federation of Labor Delegation and as 
such gave material aid to the delegation. 

Upon application made on behalf of the American Federation of 
Labor, the Trademark Division of the United States Patent Office has 
granted a Certificate of Renewal and Registration of the name “Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor.” ‘he Trademark Division has also granted 
the application filed for registration of the emblem of the American 
Federation of Labor. Both registrations will be effective for twenty years. 
However, it is necessary that an affidavit of continued use be filed with 
the Trademark Division every six years, 

At the request of several universities, representatives of the General 
Counsel’s Office appeared at labor seminars for the purpose of explaining 
the proposed unification of the American Federation of Labor and the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations and the mechanics of the pending 
merger. 


LABOR’S LEAGUE FOR POLITICAL EDUCATION 
Political Situation 


Due to increased effort on our part, as well as those of other public- 
spirited groups, we were much more successful in the 1954 elections 
than in the last off-year elections of 1950. We were successful in elect- 
ing 18 of the 30 candidates whom we had supported for the U. S. Senate, 
and 154 of the 282 who were endorsed by state and local Leagues for 
the House. In addition, 28 members of the House who were not en- 
dorsed formally but who received our support were elected. 

In short, we registered a net gain of four Senators and 23 Repre- 
sentatives. 

Again—as has been the case almost consistently since the League 
was established in 1948—candidates endorsed by labor won by large 
margins in industrial areas. The elections of Senator McNamara of 
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Michigan, Senator Douglas of Illinois and Senator Neuberger of Oregon 
are good examples. Victories by opponents were by small margins, in 
some cases less than 1,000 votes. 

Labor did a good job of informing its members of the voting records 
and pledges made by the candidates. It also helped to get out the vote, 
as demonstrated by the heavy balloting in Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
Detroit, Chicago, Cleveland and other industrial areas. 

In our estimation, the distribution of voting records contributed more 
to the election of liberal candidates than any other one cause. The 
records provided working men and women an opportunity to become 
acquainted with a true report of the activities of their representatives 
in the Senate and House. 

The Executive Council said in its annual report to the 73rd conven- 
tion of the American Federation of Labor in Los Angeles last year that 
the election of a clear pro-labor majority in Congress “is unlikely prior 
to 1956.” 

It is quite possible then, the 1954 elections were a successful trial 
run which indicates far greater victories in 1956. Indeed, scattered 
elections held in various states and cities in 1955 reinforces such an 
indication. 


Organization 


National Director McDevitt and members of his staff—including the 
Women’s and Area Directors—visited nearly every state in the Union, 
addressing conventions and rallies and consulting with local League 
officers and political leaders in order to perfect our political education 
work and election machinery. 

In June, the National Director and staff members held a series of 
eight conferences in Harrisburg, Pa.; Boston, Mass.; Columbia, S. C.; 
Birmingham, Ala.; Chicago, Ill.; Des Moines, Ia.; Boise, Idaho; and 
Phoenix, Ariz. All State Federations, Central Labor Bodies, Building 
and Construction Trades Councils, and City, County and Congressional 
District Leagues in the country were invited to send representatives to 
review the League’s program, discuss plans for the 1956 Congressional 
campaign and to arouse as much grass roots interest as possible. 

The Women’s Division has been actively encouraging the wives, sis- 
ters and daughters of union members, as well as women trade unionists 
themselves, to become more active politically. Experts forecast that 
women could, if they wish, control the 1956 elections inasmuch as they 
outnumber men of voting age by some 4 million. 


Fund Raising 


Labor’s League for Political Education again conducted a fund- 
raising drive in a year when there was no Congressional elections— 
and for a very compelling reason: 

There must be a “backlog” of money with which to help elect candi- 
dates in Southern states who have a liberal point of view. The big 
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elections in the South are not the general elections in November; they 
are the Democratic Party primaries which are held in the spring. Pri- 
mary winners are assured of election in almost every single district 
in Dixie. 

Thus, in order to boost the chances of Southern liberals, such as 
Senator Hill of Alabama and Senator Johnston of South Carolina next 
year—when Congressional elections will be held—it was vital to collect 
voluntary funds this year, well before the primaries. 

The 1954 election results demonstrated the accomplishments of “off- 
year” fund-raising. Strengthened by a moderate reserve of funds 
raised in its first non-election contribution campaign of 1953, the League, 
and its state and local units in the South, were able to furnish stout as- 
sistance to progressive Senatorial and Congressional campaigns. 

Contributions this year were well above those of 1953, showing in- 
creased awareness on the part of our people to the bread-and-butter— 
and even life-and-death—political issues. 

Not only did we collect more money to help pro-labor candidates, but 
the number of local unions contributing to the fund-raising campaigns 
was much more widely spread across the nation. 


Research and Information 


More than 1 million pieces of literature were distributed to in- 
dividuals and groups within the AFL, plus several thousand sent on 
request to outside organizations. These included the regular LLPE 
Monthly Reports by the National Director; Political Memos dealing with 
important legislative and political matters such as so-called “right-to- 
work” laws, minimum wages, taxes and the notorious Catlin bill in 
Wisconsin aimed at driving trade unions from the political field; leaf- 
lets, posters, pamphlets, and voting records. 

A news release mailed out directly to AFL weekly papers was inau- 
gurated: This deals with LLPE news per se, plus general legislative 
and political matters. 

Studies of the legislative districts of each state and the attitude of 
their incumbents in relation to Congressional Districts in each state and 
their incumbents were prepared. The study showed that many liberal 
districts as regards state representatives send reactionary Congressmen 
to Washington. On the other hand, there are conservative state districts 
which send liberals to Congress. We feel that this is the result of con- 
fusion on the part of voters in knowing exactly how their representatives 
stand on various issues. 

In those cases where liberal state districts are sending reactionary 
Congressmen to Washington, we feel that a greater concentration of our 
efforts could better the situation. 


Conclusion 


The battle for a liberal Congress never ends. It is a year ’round task. 
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Every trade union member and every unit of Labor’s League for Pclitical 
Education must battle hard, effectively and intelligently in the months 
to come if they are to get legislation that will do the greatest good for 
the greatest number of our citizens. 

The foes of trade unionists have opened a new line of attack through 
politics and legislation. 

Trade unionists can attain progressive legislative goals once they have 
marshaled their political power that by nature lies in the vast member- 
ship of the labor movement. 

Every cent contributed voluntarily to Labor’s League is spent only 
after long and careful consideration at times and places where it will do 
the most good—and for candidates who, in the judgment of State and 
local Leagues, will do the most good for the most people. 


BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION TRADES DEPARTMENT 


In accordance with the provisions of Section 9 of the General Rules 
Governing Departments of the A. F. of L., the Building and Construc- 
tion Trades Department has, during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1955 
fully conformed to the laws, procedures, and actions of the American 
Federation of Labor as they affect this department. 

This report summarizes the major activities of the Department dur- 
ing the past year. 


Economic Review 


The construction industry continued the post-war boom during last 
year. Construction expenditures were at an all time high. As a result, 
economic conditions for the building tradesmen were good. Employment 
of our members was at peak levels. The wage picture was also favor- 
able with all trades recording advances. Moreover, these wage increases 
were not offset by increases in the cost of living which has remained 
remarkably steady. 

All in all, the economic climate was very favorable to the building 
tradesmen and we hope it will continue. Some aspects of the present 
situation do give us concern. One is the drop in new starts for private 
residential building. This decline in home construction will be further 
aggravated by the new credit restrictions which were put into effect on 
July 31, 1955. A serious curtailment of home construction could endan- 
ger the present prosperity boom, as housing now constitutes about 40% 
of new construction. The Department has been observing trends in hous- 
ing and has worked in close conjunction with Vice President Harry C. 
Bates, Chairman of the AFL Housing Committee and with other AFL 
unions concerned with the problem of adequate housing. 

Another aspect of concern to the Department is productivity. Pro- 
ductivity can be a blessing, but if all who helped make it possible do not 
share in the benefits, it would be an evil in disguise. We in the building 
trades have constantly striven to increase productivity by our appren- 
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ticeship programs and by our ready acceptance of new techniques. As 
a result, productivity has increased tremendously in the construction 
industry. During last year alone, productivity increased about 8%, 
based on reports of the U. S. Department of Labor. These figures show 
that while construction expenditures increased about 5%, employment 
was off about 8%. Some of the increased wages during the year did 
reflect the increase in productivity, but others must follow if we are to 
have a healthy construction industry. 

The outlook for the coming year seems favorable. There appears 
to be no evidence of overbuilding in construction. The need and demand 
for new schools, hospitals, homes, public buildings and highways re- 
main great. However, while we look to the future with confidence, we 
well remember the depression when both population pressure and. great 
demand for adequate housing failed to keep construction going. Mainly 
our confidence in the future is based on the solid rock of effective de- 
mand of the public as shown in purchasing power. Unions have ob- 
tained for the working people of America a solid purchasing power. 
This is demand that is really effective and we feel will call forth con- 
tinued high levels of construction for many years. 


Organizational Efforts 


The Department issued charters to 4 newly organized local Build- 
ing and Construction Trades Councils and there are now 595 active 
local Councils and 21 State Councils. To keep the local Councils and 
the affiliated unions informed of current events which vitally affect 
them, the Department, in addition to its extensive correspondence, con- 
tinued publication of its monthly official organ, the Building and Con- 
struction Trades Bulletin, which has been well received. 

During the past year, the Department made an extensive survey of 
the organizational problems of our Building Trades Councils. The re- 
sults of that survey have been compiled and evaluated. With this infor- 
mation, affiliated International Unions are in a better position to carry 
out unified organizational drives. 













Training 





Substantial progress has been made in the field of apprenticeship. 
The Bureau of Apprenticeship of the U. S. Department of Labor an- 
nounced that over 3,750 new union-employer joint apprenticeship com- 
mittees in the building trades were formed, bringing the total to 92,000 
apprentices as of the first of the year. Currently, unions and employers 
in the construction industry are training over 60% of all the appren- 
tices in the country. 

We decry the recent decision of the Veterans Administration in its 
interpretation of the Korean G.I. Bill, in regard to the eligibility of 
some unions to act as training centers for G.I.’s who wish to become 
apprentices. Because of this ruling, Korean Veterans are thus deprived 
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of their G.I. benefits while receiving training as apprentices to skilled 
construction craftsmen in areas where for some reason or another a 
joint apprenticeship committee has not been established. 

Our Internationals have recognized that training should not be di- 
rected only toward apprentices. New methods and new techniques are 
appearing which require new training for our journeymen. For exam- 
ple, the Atomic Age has called for many new skills and the Interna- 
tionals affiliated with the Department have responded vigorously. The 
American Federation of Labor has appointed a permanent Committee 
on Atomic Energy. The United Association of Journeymen and Ap- 
prentices of the Plumbing and Pipe Fitting Industry has an atomic 
energy staff and a fund has been set up to prepare members for work 
in atomic energy undertakings. We hope that all our unions will ear- 
nestly try in every way to keep our members well trained in this field 
and in other fields. 


Jurisdictional Disputes 

On April 1, 1955, the National Joint Board for the Settlement of 
Jurisdictional Disputes in the Building and Construction Industry com- 
menced its eighth year of operations. There was relatively little change 
in the total number of work stoppages compared to 1953 and the total 
was below that of 1952. Considerable reductions were also made in the 
time lost by these disputes. 

While at times our International Unions have not been entirely satis- 
fied with all the activities of our Joint Board, it is felt that this Board 
has been an instrument by which a great deal of time and money has 
been saved for our unions and their membership. Not only would our 
unions have had to go through long and expensive litigation before the 
NLRB, but also we would suffer from a public relations angle. The 
press would undoubtedly have played up each and every dispute to the 
hilt and our legislative efforts would have been considerably hampered. 


Relations With Government Agencies 

A great deal of the time and effort of the Department was spent in 
attempting to secure proper governmental administration of the various 
Federal laws and regulations which affect the membership of building 
and construction trades unions. 

The Federal Government is in the construction business and in a big 
way. Last year, for example, direct Federal spending for construction 
totaled $3.4 billion. Indirect federally-assisted construction came to an 
additional $10.3 billion. Thus 37% of all construction during the year 
was affected by the actions of the Federal Government. The principal 
Federal law affecting our industry directly is the Davis-Bacon prevail- 
ing wage Act and the various laws which incorporate the Davis-Bacon 
principle of payment of the prevailing wage as a minimum for Federal 
construction. In the following section on legislative activities, we detail 
our proposals to modernize the Davis-Bacon Act. 
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The present Davis-Bacon Act and the various laws incorporating the 
Davis-Bacon principle are administered by the U. S. Department of 
Labor and the various governmental agencies doing or regulating con- 
struction. 

Numerous cases have come to the attention of this Department 
which indicate that constant vigilance is necessary. The Labor Depart- 
ment has needed close watching. For example, in St. Louis and in St. 
Paul, we found instances where the Government totally disregarded 
the rates negotiated by our unions when rate determinations were made. 
In other cases, as at the Naval Air Base in Myrtle Beach, South Caro- 
lina, and at the Sherman-Clinton Air Force Base in Oklahoma, rates 
for construction of airfields were not based on comparable construction 
work as required by the Act. If such reasoning as used by the Labor 
Department in the Myrtle Beach and Sherman-Clinton Air Bases cases 
is to become the practice, rate determination might deteriorate to a 
point where the Davis-Bacon Act would no longer serve as a wage pro- 
tection barrier against unscrupulous contractors. In other cases involv- 
ing institution of the penalties of the Act for violations, such as in the 
Zachry Construction Company case, the “blacklisting” penalty has been 
delayed, postponed or ignored all too often. 

Other government agencies have also required close watching. The 
Air Force, Army and Navy, for example, continue to construct buildings 
with members of the Armed Forces under the guise of training. The 
Defense Agencies and others continue the practice of using maintenance 
men and Civil Service personnel to do new construction. Another source 
of friction has been the lockout of our business agents from defense 
installations under the excuse of security regulations. 

We shall continue to protest against maladministration of existing 
laws and will continue to use our best efforts with all Government 
Agencies on behalf of building and construction tradesmen of America. 


Legislative Activities 


The Department devoted a great deal of effort to legislative work 
during the past year. 

The Building Trades Department held its first National Legislative 
Conference in March of this year. Over 1400 representatives of the 
building trades assembled in Washington for the meeting. These con- 
ferees, members of the 19 International Unions affiliated with the De- 
partment, came from 45 of the 48 States of the Union. The four-day 
conference was called by the Department to implement a drive to gain 
Congressional support for Department-supported Bills embodying de- 
sired changes in the Taft-Hartley Act and the Davis-Bacon Act. 


Taft-Hartley Amendment 


The Taft-Hartley Law would be amended in four major respects un- 
der the companion bills introduced in the Senate and House. These Bfils 
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are endorsed by the Department and will be still before the forth-coming 
second session of the 84th Congress. The Senate Bill is S.1269 and the 
House Bill is H.R. 4565. 


The four major objectives of the changes in the law as set forth in 
Senate Bill S. 1269 and House Bill H.R. 4565 are: 


1. The present secondary boycott provision (Section 8(b)(4)(A)) 
and 8 (b)(4)(B)) as interpreted by the Supreme Court on June 4, 
1951 in the Denver Building Trades case would be reversed. In other 
words, building trades workers would no longer be forced to work 
side by side on the same project with non-union men. 


2. The second objective of the amendments is to give the pre- 
sumption of legality to the customary and long-established contrac- 
tor-union pre-hire contracts in the construction industry. It is an 
established fact that the National Labor Relations Board has found 
it next to impossible for all practical purposes to conduct elections 
and to give certification to building trades unions on each particular 
project. This amendment would reverse the NLRB rule established 
in the Atchison-Jones case. It will permit and give the presumption 
of legality to union shop pre-hire contracts in the construction in- 
dustry. It does not authorize or permit a closed shop contract. 


Under the union shop pre-hire contract authorized by the amend- 
ments, employees would be required to join the union after the 7th 
day of their employment. The amendments would also permit the 
long-established union employee referral practice in the construc- 
tion industry. It would also permit provisions to be inserted in col- 
lective bargaining contracts in the building industry, which would 
specify minimum training, apprenticeship, experience qualifications 
for employment and employment on a seniority basis. 


8. The third major provision of the amendments would be the 
complete elimination of Section 14(b) of the Act. This is the section 
which gives precedence to “State open-shop laws” over the permis- 
sible union shop provision of Taft-Hartley. Without the complete 
elimination of Section 14(b), the pre-hire union shop contract amend- 
ment and the secondary boycott amendment would be meaningless 
in the 18 compulsory open-shop States. As the Act now stands, it 
permits a union shop contract in those industries which affect inter- 
state commerce but because of Section 14(b) the States are permitted 
to outlaw the union shop contract even in those industries which affect 
interstate commerce. Such a condition is the height of inconsistency. 
Under the amendment to eliminate Section 14(b), a union shop con- 
tract would be permissible in all industries which affect interstate 
commerce. 


4. The fourth and last point in the amendments would be the 
elimination of the mandatory injunction provision of the Taft-Hartley 
Act. The discretionary injunctive provisions of the Act (Sec. 10 (j) 
which are available to both employers and unions are not affected. 


The latest NLRB report of the workings of the Taft-Hartley Act 
testifies to the urgent need by the building trades to have the Act 
amended. 

Consider first our request for the pre-hire contract in the construc- 
tion industry. Of the thousands upon thousands of building contracts 
awarded during the year, according to the NLRB, only 86 collective bar- 
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gaining elections were held in the construction industry. While we have 
no way of ascertaining exactly the circumstances of these 86 elections, 
we doubt if any were so-called job elections. This conclusively proves 
that the law is unworkable as far as certification elections are concerned 
in the construction industry. 

The NLRB report also shows the effect of the law on the construc- 
tion industry in regard to secondary boycotts. Of all the secondary boy- 
cott cases filed against Unions during the year, about a third were in 
the construction industry. 

This annual report also shows the effect of the Taft-Hartley Law 
on our industry in terms of the mandatory injunction. Of the manda- 
tory injunctions petitioned or acted upon during the year, over half in- 
volved building and construction trades unions. 


Davis-Bacon Amendments 


The Davis-Bacon Act is regarded by building and construction trades 
unions as no longer fulfilling the protection to construction workers for 
which it was intended. The Act was adequate at the time of its passage 
in the early thirties, but it no longer affords adequate protection for 
construction workers engaged on Federal projects. Two main develop- 
ments have made the law inadequate. One, the emergence of payments 
other than direct wages, such as welfare and retirement plans, have made 
the old definition of “prevailing wage” obsolete. The other development 
has been the trend away from direct Federal spending on construction 
toward indirect Federal guarantees. 

The Davis-Bacon amendments as contained in companion Bills S. 
1285 and H.R. 4566 would accomplish four major objectives: 

1. Insure that the Federal Government on direct Federal con- 
struction projects and other construction projects made possible by 
Federal loans, grants, insurance, guarantees, lease-purchases (Fed- 
eral buildings and post offices constructed through lease-purchase 
contracts), etc., does not become a party to or lend itself toward 
breaking down existing prevailing practices regarding wages, hours 
of work, health, welfare and retirement benefits, overtime payments 
and working conditions which have been privately negotiated between 
contractors and construction craft unions. 


2. Correct existing inequities of the Davis-Bacon Act and the 
prevailing wage provisions of various Federal construction laws. 


3. Confer full enforcement authority upon the Secretary of Labor. 


4. Eliminate existing unfair bidding advantage of unscrupulous 
contractors over fair contractors on direct Federal construction and 
federally-assisted construction projects. 


Specifically, the Bill would: 


1. Broaden the scope of applicability of the Davis-Bacon Act so 
that the Secretary of Labor would predetermine prevailing wages 
of construction laborers and mechanics not only on direct Federal 
construction but also on all construction projects financed in whole or 
in part from Federal funds or as a result of Federal insuranee or 
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guarantees. Federally-assisted programs not now subject to the Act, 
such as the multi-billion dollar FHA insured home loan program for 
single family homes, the VA multi-billion dollar guaranteed home 
loan program, the multi-billion dollar Federal road (matching 
grants to States) program, the multi-million dollar Rural Electrifi- 
cation (loans to REA cooperatives) program and other similar 
Federally-assisted construction programs would be subject to the Act. 


This provision is aimed at making Federal Government construc- 
tion prevailing wage policy uniform in its application. For example, 
the School Construction Act of 1950, the Federal Airport Act, and 
the Hospital Construction Act (Federal grants to States) all require 
the Secretary of Labor to predetermine wage rates. Why not the 
construction of roads which are also built as a result of Federal 
grants? Also, FHA insured multi-family rental units are subject 
to predetermined prevailing rates, so why not FHA insured single 
family homes and homes built under VA guaranteed home loan 
program. 


2. Require the Secretary of Labor to predetermine not only the 
hourly prevailing wage of each laborer and mechanic but also all 
other cash remuneration found to be the prevailing practice in the 
area. This would include, when found to be the prevailing practice, 
such cash payments as travel time, subsistence allowances, vacation 
pay, etc., which have been established as a result of collective bar- 
gaining between contractors and craft unions. 


In addition, all contractors subject to the Act would be required 
to conform to prevailing practices regarding wages other than cash 
remuneration. This includes such items as employee health, welfare 
and retirement contractor financed plans. The bill does not specifi- 
cally require the Secretary of Labor to predetermine such non-cash 
employee remuneration. 

3. Require the Secretary of Labor to predetermine prevailing 
practices regarding hours of work and overtime payment with the 
specific provision that at least time and one-half the basic hourly 
wage rate shall be paid for: 

(a) hours in excess of 8 per day 

(b) hours in excess of 40 per week 

(c) work in excess of 5 consecutive days 

(d) work on Saturday, Sunday or legal holidays. 


These provisions are aimed directly at placing all Federal con- 
tractors on an equal bidding basis and also to prevent the Federal 
Government from becoming a participant in destroying prevailing 
employee benefits arrived at through privately negotiated collective 
bargaining. 

4. Confer authority upon the Secretary of Labor to make investi- 
gations with full and complete enforcement power to carry out the 
provisions of the Act. Such authority which is now vested in each 
Federal Contracting Agency has been so lax as to encourage wide- 
spread violations. 


The Highway and School Construction Bills 
Two other bills in the last session of Congress were of crucial sig- 
nificance to building tradesmen. This Department was very active in 


legislative work on both the Highway Bill and the School Construction 
Bill. 
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Neither Bill passed the last session of Congress. However, most 
observers feel that both will pass in the forth-coming session. The efforts 
our members and their officers made during the past year will then bear 
fruit. A firm legislative background has been established for the inclu- 
sion of the Davis-Bacon prevailing wage provision in both the Highway 
Construction Program and the School Construction Program. 


The progress made on the Highway Construction Bill was very sig- 
nificant. This was the first time we have been able to get the floor of 
either the Senate or the House of Representatives on any Bill calling for 
the payment of prevailing wages on road construction. Both the Senate 
and the House Public Works Committee adopted the Davis-Bacon pre- 
vailing wage provision. In fact, all three Highway Bills debated in 
the House of Representatives, in the final form, contained a Davis-Bacon 
prevailing wage provision. Although the Senate knocked out the clause 
containing the Davis-Bacon provision, we are confident that a joint 
Senate-House conference would have presented a bill with the prevailing 
wage provision in it. 

The School Construction Bill was another measure of considerable 
importance to building tradesmen. The bill, as contemplated, did not 
provide for direct Federal construction, but rather for indirect aid such 
as matching grants-in-aid. Therefore, it was imperative that the Davis- 
Bacon prevailing wage provision be inserted. Through the combined 
efforts of the A. F. of L. Legislative Committee and the Internationals 
affiliated with this Department, such a provision was inserted in both 
of the Committee Bills. Unfortunately, final action was not taken before 
Congress adjourned. 


Legislative Summary 


In summary, regarding our legislative efforts, we can say that much 
was accomplished. A firm basis has been established for next year’s 
efforts. We have great hopes that the Taft-Hartley amendments which 
are substantially the same that passed the Senate in 1951 without a 
dissenting vote will be acted upon. The Davis-Bacon amendments have 
received wide attention especially after our efforts at the Legislative 
Conference and the efforts on the Highway Bill and the School Construc- 
tion Bill. Thus, we have hopes that a favorable decision will be reached 
on modernizing the Davis-Bacon Act. As the next session of Congress 
will undoubtedly be influenced by political consideration of the 1956 
Presidential election, we feel sure that all bills will receive close 
attention. 


Conclusion 


This Department wishes to express the sincere appreciation of all 
our Affiliated International Unions for the help and cooperation which 
we have received from the Executive Officers of the A. F. of L. and its 
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staff with particular thanks to the untiring efforts put forth by Mr. 
William C. Hushing, Director, Legislative Committee, and his staff. 


UNION LABEL AND SERVICE TRADES DEPARTMENT 


The Union Label and Service Trades Department has made consider- 
able progress, since its last Convention in Los Angeles, Calif., in pro- 
moting and publicizing the basic fundamental principles of the union 
label, shop card and union button. Many vigorous promotional campaigns 
have been carried out in behalf of many of the Department’s affiliates and, 
in addition, the general work of the Department itself has been intensified 
to keep in step with the new avenues of publicity and exploitation being 
opened at frequent intervals. The Department keeps constant watch on 
the new promotion techniques being utilized by industry and, whenever 
practical, adopts many of these techniques to fit some special phase of 
union label activity. 

As in the past, an equitable balance has been kept in the time and 
effort spent working among our own A. F. of L. affiliates and the general 
consuming public. In an effort to better service our affiliated organiza- 
tions in their union label activities, we have recently instituted a nation- 
wide Union Label Survey, wherein we have endeavored to determine what 
new approaches must be made in order to make our educational program 
even more widespread. The results of this survey will undoubtedly be 
of tremendous value to us in our future label campaigns. 

With continued progress being made in our Union Label Council organ- 
izing activities and our highly successful AFL Union-Industries Show, the 
Department has launched additional activities to supplement these basic 
union label promotional programs. We are constantly seeking new ways 
to broaden our scope of operations and will continue to utilize every 
available means of promotion to achieve the widest possible range of 
union label education among our own members and the general public. 
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The Department wishes to extend its sincerest thanks to President 
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Department, under the direction of Phil Pearl, in its generosity in allocat- 
ing valuable space in the A. F. of L. News-Reporter for union label 
publicity releases, photos and features. Our special thanks also to the 
American Federationist and its editor, Bernard Tassler, for its numerous 
contributions in publicizing the work of our Department. 
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The Department of Organization, under the direction of Harry E. 
O’Reilly, has also continued to lend a helping hand through its nation- 
wide staff of organizers. 

No acknowledgment would be complete without the inclusion of the 
many editors and publishers of labor newspapers, journals and other 
periodicals who have supported this Department during the past year. 
Our labor press continues to be the light of truth in the darkness of 
hostile forces as represented by some of our so-called “leading” commer- 
cial publications. 


Union Label Week 


The period of September 5 through 11 was celebrated nationally as 
“Union Label Week.” Each year this celebration, established to promote 
better understanding between the general public and the organizations 
affiliated with the A. F. of L., has continued to grow into one of our most 
successful promotions. 

Special posters, news releases, displays, photographs, news mats and 
cartoons were prepared and sent out nationally for this big event. 
Department personnel worked closely with many affiliated organizations 
in planning for special picnics, parades, exhibits at fairs, rallies and 
special store window displays of union label products. 

This year, the Union Label Week celebration was highlighted by the 
issuance of more proclamations than ever before. Officers of State Fed- 
erations of Labor, Central Labor Councils and Union Label Councils were 
instrumental in encouraging many state governors and city mayors to 
issue such special proclamations in honor of the working men and women 
of the A. F. of L. 













Women’s Auxiliaries 










The American Federation of Women’s Auxiliaries of Labor has con- 
tinued to make steady progress during the past year and has been an 
important partner in promoting union labels, shop cards and union 
buttons. 

By taking part in civic, state and federal affairs, members of this 
group have been instrumental in bringing about a better understanding 
of the problems and aims of the American Federation of Labor. 

Being our most potent force as a block of consumers, the auxiliaries 
have continued to be union label conscious and have instituted many 
innovations in bringing the union message to their members and the 
general public. 













Press Relations 






The Public Relations Division has continued to increase its output of 
news releases, feature articles, photographs, news mats, cartoons and 
posters in order to get the widest possible distribution of union label news 
material. Working closely with the labor press, our press division has 
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been able to assist many editors in the preparation of articles and photo 
layouts for special editions and yearbooks. In addition, numerous special 
holiday articles have been supplied during the past year to the many 
labor papers and journals throughout the nation. 

Our new monthly Union Label Newsletter has won wide acceptance 
and will continue to be a regular feature of this Department. The peri- 
odical package of union label feature material has become so popular 
that we contemplate increasing the frequency of its release in the near 
future. Most popular is our monthly “Speaking of Union Labels” column 
and our quarterly miniature billboards which depict some phase of union 
label purchasing. These billboards are seen by thousands of unionists 
each month and are proving very effective. 

With a complete news writing, photography and art team, the Depart- 
ment has been able to give greater assistance to affiliates as well as carry 
out the general promotional work throughout the year. 


A. F. of L. Union-Industries Show 


Billed as the “World’s Greatest Labor-Management Exhibition,” the 
Union-Industries Show has grown to be one of the biggest shows in the 
country. Buffalo, N. Y., scene of the 10th annual all-free admission event, 
played host to some two hundred thousand union and nonunion viewers, 
gathered to see feature exhibits, union-made products and equipment 
valued in excess of fifteen million dollars. 

As in the past, thousands of free prizes were awarded during the 


five-day affair. The public was given a first-hand opportunity of watching 
the skilled craftsmen of the A. F. of L. actually laying brick, baking, 
meatcutting, barbering, glass blowing, pottery making, and performing 
numerous other trades. Virtually everything from tacks to buses was on 
display in a 150,000-square-foot area. 

The “premiere,” held on opening day, May 19, saw in attendance 
Carmine DeSapio, Secretary of State for New York, and Charles W. Hal- 
loran, First Deputy State Industrial Commissioner. John J. Higgins, 
President, Buffalo Federation of Labor, welcomed exhibitors and guests 
to the Show. The Rt. Rev. John P. Boland, pastor of St. Thomas Aquinas 
Church, gave the invocation. 

A. F. of L. Secretary-Treasurer Wm. F. Schnitzler, who cut the ribbon 
officially opening the gala event, said the Union Label and Service Trades 
Department has done an excellent job of informing the public of the 
value of the Union Label, but that its work is just beginning. 


Union Label Councils 


During 1954 and thus far in 1955, eleven new local Union Label Coun- 
cils have been chartered. Charters have also been issued to the new State 
Label Councils in Connecticut and Massachusetts. Representatives have 
covered California, Maine, New Hampshire, Pennsylvania and Rhode 
Island to canvass the organizing of new councils. 
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Councils throughout the country are entering the field of display 
promotion in connection with state and county fairs. These activities are 
indicated by many requests for literature and “give-aways” needed for 
distribution. Label councils report a much stepped-up campaign for 
Union Label buying during the Christmas season. All councils have been 
circularized on the importance of coordinating their efforts with all 
A. F. of L. branches to fight vigorously against so-called “right-to-work” 
laws. 

Many councils successfully combined the Department’s Union Label 
Shirt Program with their Union Label Week plans by holding Labor Day 
parades, luncheons, beauty contests and distributing buyers’ guides. 


METAL TRADES DEPARTMENT 


The past year has been one of further progress and activity for the 
Metal Trades Department. The Department has continued to direct its 
interests and efforts toward the rapid developments occurring in the 
atomic energy industry, and to the organization of employees in atomic 
energy plants, in the shipbuilding and ship repair industry, and other 
industrial operations, and in establishments of the Federal Government 
employing members of unions affiliated with the Department. 

Three additional Local Metal Trades Councils and one District Metal 
Trades Council have been chartered during the year by the Department. 
Numerous organizational programs have been undertaken by our Metal 
Trades Councils and by our affiliated International unions in the various 
metal trades industries. The Department of Organization of the American 
Federation of Labor has given its full cooperation in such organizational 
work. 

The activities of the Department reflect growth in the number of 
employees in industrial plants represented by craft unions bargaining col- 
lectively and in concert with the employers. Negotiations concluded dur- 
ing the past year in shipyards, atomic energy installations, and in other 
industrial establishments indicate further improvements in basic working 
conditions and fringe benefits, in addition to substantial wage increases. 
















Atomic Energy 





The Metal Trades Department has continued to devote time and effort 
to problems of organization and collective bargaining for employees in the 
growing atomic energy operations. The total employment in the opera- 
tions and maintenance of Atomic Energy Commission installations now 
exceeds 83,000 employees. 

More than 76,000 persons are now employed in the 41 major employer 
units in AEC installations. 

Because of the experimental and research characteristics of most of 
these atomic plants, an unusually large part of their total employment 
falls in the category of scientists, engineers, and professional people. 

It is significant to note that unions affiliated with the American Fed- 
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eration of Labor represent the basic groups of eligible workers in a 
majority of these principal installations, which employ, in aggregate, 
over 43,000 of the 76,000 total. The remainder is about equally divided 
in plants where CIO unions represent the basic groups and in plants 
where the basic units are as yet to be organized. 

Elections were held in several AEC plants during the past year. In 
one election the Metal Trades Council was successful, and in one a CIO 
union was successful. In yet another the employees voted against any 
union representation. 

Collective bargaining with the companies operating atomic installa- 
tions for the AEC continues to be difficult and fraught with many prob- 
lems which are not present in normal collective bargaining situations. 

The Metal Trades Department has devoted considerable time and 
effort in counseling with and assisting its numerous Atomic Metal Trades 
Councils and their affiliated unions in solving the complicated bargaining 
problems which these Government-owned but privately operated atomic 
plants present. 


Metal Mining 


The Metal Trades Department during the past year has continued to 
receive requests for assistance in the solution of problems connected with 
the mining, milling and smelting industry. 

The Department has continued to assist its Metal Trades Councils and 


their affiliated locals in their collective bargaining and other problems 
in this industry. 

There have been further evidences of a continued interest in the 
problem of establishing one, cohesive metal mining union under the 
banner of the American Federation of Labor. This problem was raised to 
the Executive Council of the American Federation of Labor for its 
consideration. 


Shipbuilding and Ship Repair 


The Pacific Coast Master Shipbuilding and Ship Repair Agreement 
has been further improved with increases in wage rates and gains in 
other conditions of employment, benefiting the employees in the ship- 
building and ship repair industry up and down the Pacific Coast. This 
Agreement continues to constitute an outstanding example of area bar- 
gaining by the various affiliated and cooperating organizations of the 
Department working together through our Pacific Coast District Metal 
Trades Council. 

The present critical condition of our entire American shipbuilding 
industry and our merchant marine presents a real challenge to all true 
Americans. History has proved to us the extent to which the defense and 
welfare of our country rests on our ships and on our ability to produce 
them. 

At the present time there are only 21 ocean-going merchant vessels 
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under construction or on contract in our private shipyards. Yet, since 
World War II, American companies and their foreign affiliates have built 
or are building abroad for foreign flag operation, tankers, cargo and 
other vessels totaling more than 300 in number and with an aggregate 
of over 6 million deadweight tons. While foreign shipyards are booming, 
we are allowing our skilled work force of shipbuilding workers to be 
dissipated and our yards to fall into disuse. 

The strong incentives, which have caused American companies and 
their foreign affiliates to build overseas and operate under foreign flags, 
lie in the cost and tax advantages which they thus gain. Certainly, our 
American workers engaged in the maritime and shipbuilding industries 
are entitled to maintain and preserve their American standards of decent 
wages, hours and working conditions. 

The solution to this challenging problem, upon which the future of this 
vital industry depends, rests in developing an effective program to bring 
the major portion of this new ship construction work into our American 
yards and the resulting ship operation under our United States flag. 

The new ship construction programs, as approved by the last Congress, 
authorize the building of an additional 18 merchant vessels of various 
types. Of the 41 vessels authorized by the previous 83rd Congress, only 
17 have been definitely contracted for up to this time. 

It is imperative that these authorized ship construction programs be 
moved forward without further delays. 





Representation of Federal Employees 


The affiliated and cooperating unions of the Department represent 
many thousands of craftsmen employed by various agencies of the Federal 
Government. The largest concentrations are found in Naval installations, 
where the Department and its affiliates and the Navy Yard Metal Trades 
Councils have actively continued to promote the welfare and best interests 
of the respective crafts. 

Organizing meetings have been held in various navy yard areas, at- 
tended by representatives of the respective International Unions, as well 
as by local representatives from the areas in which the yards are located. 

The Metal Trades Department and its Navy Yard Council representa- 
tives continue to play an important role in the establishment of Navy 
Yard employees’ wage rates, and in advising with the Navy relative to 
policies which govern its civilian, ungraded employees in all of its Naval 
installations. The Department has steadfastly maintained that all repair 
work on naval vessels, except for normal housekeeping activities, be done 
by appropriate Navy civilian employees, or in private shipyards. 

During the past year the Metal Trades Department vigorously opposed 
a proposal of the Navy Department to discontinue weekly wage payments 
and to place all of its ungraded employees on a biweekly pay basis. There- 
after, this proposal for biweekly pay was withdrawn. 

The so-called Central Federal Wage Board Plan proposed by the Civil 
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Service Commission for trades and labor occupations, has been actively 
opposed during the past year. 

The Department worked on this matter in close cooperation with all 
interested American Federation of Labor unions and President George 
Meany headed a committee of A. F. of L. affiliates concerned with this 
problem, which met with the Civil Service Commission, advising the 
Commission of the A. F. of L.’s opposition to such proposal. 

Last November, the public press carried a proposed Executive Order 
which was being considered on the question of recognition of federal 
employee organizations. This matter was the subject of conferences held 
by the interested American Federation of Labor organizations, and a 
suggested revision of such proposed Executive Order, reflective of the 
thinking and wishes of the A. F. of L. and its affiliates was furnished to 
the Civil Service Commission. The Department and its affiliates with 
membership in Federal Service, actively participated in these conferences. 

Later, a Committee from the American Bar Association, reviewing 
acceptance by the agencies of the Federal Government of unions and 
collective bargaining, made a most comprehensive report. This report, 
without equivocation, stated there was no reason why agencies of Govern- 
ment should not enter into collective bargaining agreements with unions 
representing Federal employees. This is nothing new. Several Depart- 
ments of Government have bargained collectively with their employees 
and negotiated agreements. 

However, most of these agreements have contained no-strike provi- 
sions, but do have arbitration as the concluding action where differences 
cannot be resolved by the management and the union. 

Representations have been made by the Department to agencies of 
Government to accept collective bargaining as a medium between Federal 
employees and various Federal agencies. 

The Bar Association report has been a source of support for our 
further actions. 

The Department will pursue this until favorable action is taken. 


General 


During the past year the Metal Trades Department has continued to 
maintain close cooperation with the Building and Construction Trades 
Department with regard to the many International unions affiliated with 
both Departments. The fact that employees are frequently, upon the com- 
pletion of construction work at a plant, transferred from such work to 
the use of their craft skills in the performance of maintenance work in 
the same plant, gives the two Departments a deep and continuing common 
interest in the problems of all such workers who generally retain their 
membership in their same local union upon such transfer. 


The unions with members employed in industrial plants represented 
either through a Metal Trades Council or direct, have had several prob- 
lems during the past year with reference to jurisdictional differences. 
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However, it is significant that such jurisdictional problems were adjusted 
either on a local level or through the regular Department procedures, and 
there have been no stoppages of work requiring the attention of the 
Department as a result of jurisdictional differences between affiliated 
International Unions of the Department during the past year. 

Meetings have been held by the Metal Trades Department for the 
purpose of developing organizing programs and which have been partici- 
pated in by representatives of the various International Unions, the 
American Federation of Labor, and State and City Central Bodies. 


The Department has continued to join with and assist many Metal 
Trades Councils, during the past year, in the negotiation of contracts with 
employers and in connection with solving their other collective bargaining 
problems. Our Metal Trades Councils have succeeded in obtaining many 
major improvements in their collective bargaining contracts and with a 
minimum of work stoppages. The Department has increased its facilities 
to provide service and assistance with the appointment of a Research 
Director. 

The Metal Trades Department has continued to publish its monthly 
bulletin in the interests of advising and informing all of its Councils and 
their affiliated unions of current problems affecting them and of the 
activities of the Department. 

This is but a brief summary report, highlighting the activities of the 
Metal Trades Department during the past twelve months. The interests 
of this Department will continue to be directed toward the rapidly devel- 
oping atomic energy industry and to the organization of employees in 
atomic energy plants, in shipbuilding and ship repair yards, the metal 
trades crafts in other commercial and industrial operations, and in the 
Federal Government. 


We stand firm in our knowledge, based on experience, that employees 
in any industry can be organized into their appropriate craft unions and 
can bargain successfully as a unit, in line with the traditional policies of 
the American Federation of Labor. The activities of the Department are 
and will continue, at all times, to be directed in the interests of promoting 
the growth and effectiveness of the trade union movement. 


RAILWAY EMPLOYEES’ DEPARTMENT 


The Railway Employees’ Department and its affiliated International 
Organizations have continued to improve the welfare of the employees 
they represent in the railroad industry. Both in the United States and 
Canada, national movements resulting in improvements in working condi- 
tions were brought to a successful conclusion and another movement is 
now in progress to secure additional improvements and increased rates of 
pay. In addition, the Railroad Retirement and Railroad Unemployment 
Insurance Acts were amended in a number of important respects resulting 
in improved benefits for railroad workers. 
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National Movement to Secure Improvements in Working Conditions 


As outlined in our previous report, a national movement was inaugu- 
rated by fifteen non-operating Standard Railway Labor Organizations, 
including those affiliated with the Railway Employees’ Department, to 
secure improved vacations with pay, holidays with pay, a health and wel- 
fare plan, premium compensation for Sunday work and improved free 
transportation privileges, but owing to the adamant attitude of the car- 
riers no settlement was reached although the dispute had been considered 
by an Emergency Board. 

Briefly, the Board recommended a third week of vacation with pay, 
seven paid holidays and that the Carriers negotiate a health and welfare 
plan to be paid for jointly on an equal basis, but turned down the em- 
ployees’ requests for premium pay for Sunday service as such, and im- 
proved free transportation privileges. The Board also recommended a 
number of changes in rules requested by the Carriers. 

Conferences were resumed with the Carriers Conference Committees 
on June 3, 1954, and the findings and recommendations of the Board 
were thoroughly discussed but on June 16, they requested a recess so 
that they could confer with their member roads. 

On June 28, when conferences were resumed, the carriers indicated 
they were prepared to withdraw their objections to a health and welfare 
plan and that they were willing to negotiate an agreement on the basis 
of the Board’s Report. A number of Southeastern Carriers declined to 
negotiate on the health and welfare proposal by modifying their authority 
previously given to the Southeastern Carriers’ Conference Committee, and 
were excluded from further participation, but the conferences were con- 
tinued and as the result of intensive negotiations an agreement was finally 
reached on August 21, 1954. 

The agreement conformed generally to the recommendations of the 
Emergency Board, although some concessions were made on both sides in 
order to reach a satisfactory agreement. 

The existing vacation agreement providing for one and two weeks’ 
vacation after one and five years of service respectively, was amended 
to provide for three weeks’ vacation after fifteen years of service effective 
with the calendar year 1954. The vacation qualifying provisions were 
also liberalized in a number of important respects. 

Service under the schedule agreements between a carrier and any one 
or more of the organizations covered by this agreement is now counted 
for vacation qualifying purposes. Previously, only service under the 
agreement of one organization representing the employees in its craft 
or class could be counted, except that in the case of the shop crafts, serv- 
ice under the federated agreement was counted. 

A specified number of days in each current qualifying year on which 
an employee renders no service due to sickness or injury on the job may 
likewise be counted for qualifying purposes. Employees with less than 
five years of service can count ten such days, those with five and less 
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than fifteen years of service twenty such days and those with over fifteen 
years of service thirty such days. 

Time spent in the armed forces also is considered as qualifying time 
in determining the length of vacations for employees returning to the 
employing carrier. The employee returning from service must have 
qualified for a vacation in at least one calendar year or have performed 
at least seven months of service with the employing carrier prior to 
entering military service. 

Another important change concerns employees who die before they 
can take vacations for which they have qualified. The agreement pro- 
vides that, effective with the year 1954, where an employee performs the 
necessary qualifying service in the year prior to his death, or in the year 
of his death, or both, and dies before receiving the vacation or vacations 
due him or payment in lieu thereof, payment for such vacations will be 
made to his surviving widow or, in the absence of a surviving widow, on 
behalf of a dependent minor child or children, if any. 

Beginning with the year 1955, the agreement provides that employees 
will be paid at the rate of time and one-half in addition to their vacation 
pay when required to work during their vacation period. Previously, 
only straight time was paid for such service in addition to vacation pay. 

Since employees are paid for holidays not worked under another pro- 
vision of the agreement, the vacation agreement was amended to provide 
that where one of the seven recognized holidays falls on what would be 
a workday of an employee’s assigned work period, such holiday, or the 
day observed as the holiday, will be considered as a workday for which 
the employee is entitled to vacation with pay. 

On the subject of holidays, the agreement provides that with respect 
to hourly or daily rated employees, whenever one of seven designated 
holidays falls on a workday of the employee’s workweek, he will be paid 
a day’s pay, provided compensation paid is credited to the workday of his 
workweek preceding and following the holiday exclusive of compensation 
paid under sick leave rules. The holidays include New Year’s Day, Wash- 
ington’s Birthday, Decoration Day, the Fourth of July, Labor Day, 
Thanksgiving Day and Christmas, but existing agreements or practices 
under which any other day is substituted or observed in place of any of 
the holidays listed are not disturbed by the agreement. 

When an employee works on a holiday, the provisions of existing 
agreements with respect to pay for such work apply, in addition to the 
holiday pay. 

With respect to monthly-rated employees, pay for a specified number 
of hours was added to the monthly rate to compensate for holidays not 
worked. Where the monthly rate was predicated on 16914 hours per 
month, it was adjusted to include the equivalent of 56 hours’ pay per 
year. All other monthly rates were adjusted by adding the equivalent 
of 28 hours’ pay per year. Weekly rates comprehending a similar num- 
ber of hours in each instance were adjusted in a corresponding manner. 
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As recommended by the Emergency Board, the holiday provisions of 
the agreement were made retroactive to May 1, 1954. 

Because of the many problems involved in setting up a health and 
welfare plan, the parties agreed on a number of principles to govern in 
the establishment of such a program. These were set forth in a memo- 
randum and made a part of the agreement. 


It provided that the committees representing the employees and the 
carriers would consult with the reputable insurance companies writing 
this kind of coverage for the purpose of agreeing upon all of the details 
essential to the making of a complete agreement and master contract, 
with the understanding that the insurance companies jointly designated 
by the parties would bind themselves to provide uniform benefits at uni- 
form cost on all of the carriers party to the agreement. 


The memorandum also provided that each participating employee 
would pay $3.40 a month and that the carrier would match this amount 
to pay for the health and welfare benefits. 

Thus was achieved the basic principle underlying the agreement of 
providing for uniform benefits and uniform contributions. 

The agreement provided further that at the end of each actuarial year 
the committees representing the carriers and the organizations would 
meet for the purpose of making financial adjustments of dividend ac- 
cruals, so as to assure the continuation of uniform benefits and uniform 
contributions. 

On properties where health and welfare programs are in effect through 
established hospital associations, a separate arrangement was made to 
continue these hospital associations, with the carriers paying 50 per cent 
of the dues required to be paid by the employees. 

The agreement also provided that consideration would be given to 
working out an arrangement to take care of dependents of employees 
upon their election and at their expense. 

The Board recommended changes in five rules on which agreement 
was reached. These included rules providing for (1) a time limit on 
the handling of claims growing out of the alleged violation of agreements, 
(2) the use of furloughed employees to relieve regular employees who 
may be absent because of sickness, injury, etc., (3) the revision of the 
notice required by reduction in force rules to provide for sixteen hours’ 
notice of a reduction in force in an emergency when the carriers’ opera- 
tions are suspended in whole or in part because of a flood, snowstorm, 
hurricane, earthquake, fire or strike, (4) a rule to permit mechanics to 
do the work of another craft at outlying points where because of limited 
work requirements mechanics of all crafts are not employed, and (5) a 
rule involving the work performed by clerks and telegraphers which pro- 
vides that present rules and practices would not be disturbed. 

A number of difficulties were encountered in attempting to work out 
a satisfactory application of some of the employees’ proposals to the 
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dining car employees with the result that a different settlement was 
reached for these employees. 

While parties to the general agreement, they were covered by a sepa- 
rate memorandum which provided for the application of the settlement 
signed previously by the operating employees. 

In addition to a third week’s vacation after fifteen years of service, 
this memorandum provided for an inerease in wage rates of five cents 
an hour effective December 16, 1953, and the inclusion in the basic rates 
of the increase payable under the escalator clause of the March 1, 1951, 
agreement which was canceled with respect to these employees. 

In accordance with the provisions of the Memorandum of August 21, 
1954, the parties began negotiations on the details of a health and wel- 
fare plan on August 30, 1954. As the result of competitive bidding, The 
Travelers Insurance Company of Hartford, Connecticut, was selected as 
the primary insurer. Negotiations were then begun by the parties with 
the representatives of The Travelers Insurance Company on a policy con- 
tract. In addition to agreeing on the specific benefits to be provided, 
numerous technical problems had to be worked out in connection with 
the administration of the plan. Among other things which were con- 
sidered was the retention ratio, the disposition of the dividends, the 
handling of claims, and the selection of the companies which would act 
as reinsurers. The problems incident to placing such a plan into opera- 
tion at times seemed almost insurmountable, and discussions were con- 
tinued over a considerable period of time in an effort to resolve them, 
but on January 18, 1955, an agreement was finally reached on a policy 
contract as well as a supplemental agreement providing for the adminis- 
tration of the plan under which health and welfare benefits would be 
provided for employees in active service effective March 1, 1955. 

Meanwhile, negotiations were conducted by the organizations with 
The Travelers Insurance Company on another policy contract to provide 
benefits for dependents of employees, and furloughed and retired em- 
ployees at their own expense. Here again there were numerous problems 
to be solved such as the method of enrollment, the payment of premiums, 
and the many other details incident to the administration of such a pro- 
gram. This policy contract was signed on February 1, 1955, but because 
of the delay in reaching an agreement with respect to this coverage, and 
certain administrative problems, the benefits under this plan could not be 
made effective until April 1, 1955. 

The objective of the organizations was to secure the greatest benefits 
at the lowest cost with proper safeguards which, of course, had to be 
worked out within the framework of the principles set forth in the 
Memorandum of August 21, 1954. 

In the meantime, the southeastern carriers which had modified their 
authorizations to the Southeastern Carriers’ Conference Committee re- 
mained adamant in their refusal to participate in the national health 
and welfare plan and become parties to the Agreement of August 21, 
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1954. When they threatened unilaterally to place other provisions of 
the agreement into effect, a protest was made to the National Mediation 
Board and they took jurisdiction of the dispute under the emergency 
section of the Railway Labor Act requesting the involved carriers to 
maintain the status quo pending efforts to mediate the controversy. Not- 
withstanding the Board’s request, however, some of these carriers pro- 
ceeded to put various of the provisions of the August 21, 1954, Agree- 
ment into effect without an agreement in deliberate and defiant violation 
of the law. 

As the result of the mediation proceedings conducted by the Board, a 
settlement was reached with the Central of Georgia Railroad on November 
5, 1954, which was followed by settlements with the Richmond, Fredericks- 
burg and Potomac, the Potomac Yard and the Richmond Terminal on 
November 22, 1954, and the Atlantic Coast Line and the Charleston & 
Western Carolina Railroads on December 15, 1954. The Board was 
unable to resolve the controversies on the other involved carriers and 
terminated its services. 

Ali of the procedures under the Railway Labor Act had been exhausted 
without reaching a satisfactory settlement of this dispute and therefore, 
a strike among the employees involved on the Louisville and Nashville 
Railroad, the Nashville Chattanooga & St. Louis Railway and the Clinch- 
field Railroad was called on March 14, 1955, and on March 16, 1955, the 
strike was extended to the Atlanta and West Point Railroad—Western 


Railway of Alabama, the Georgia Railroad and the Atlanta Joint 
Terminals. 


Because these carriers had declined to accept the Agreement of August 
21, 1954, the organizations reverted to the original demands made upon 
them as set forth in the notices of May 22, 1953, but the basic issue at 
stake was the refusal of these carriers to recognize the right of the organ- 
izations to bargain collectively for the employees they represented. 

Although every conceivable strike-breaking device was used by the 
carriers including injunctions, the use of armed guards and widespread 
false propaganda, the strike was completely effective and operations on 
some 7,000 miles of road in fourteen states were brought to a standstill. 

During the 57 days the strike was in progress, no stone was left 
unturned to bring about an honorable settlement of this dispute. 

Governor Frank Clement of Tennessee sought the cooperation of the 
other governors in the area and made a number of attempts to bring about 
a settlement of the dispute, but because of the adamant attitude of the 
railway managements these efforts proved fruitless. 

Meanwhile, the National Mediation Board offered its services and 
mediation proceedings were conducted in Washington under the direct 
supervision of Board Chairman Francis A. O’Neill, Jr. As the strike 
continued numerous conferences were held at the offices of the National 
Mediation Board, sometimes continuing far into the night. 


On April 17, 1955, the Board sought to break the stalemate by sug- 
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gesting that the dispute growing out of the notices of May 22, 1953, be 
submitted to a neutral referee and that his decision be binding on the 
parties. 

The organizations notified the Board immediately of their uncondi- 
tional acceptance of this proposal. The carriers on the other hand at- 
tached so many conditions as a basis of submitting the dispute to a referee 
as to constitute a counter proposal, and in addition, attempted to secure 
public support for their position by running full-page ads in the ieading 
newspapers throughout the country. 

Meanwhile, the carriers made a desperate effort to tezrurize the 
employees into submission. Gunfire was prevalent along the strike- 
bound roads as the army of armed guards hired by the carriers preci- 
pated violence, for which the strikers were falsely blamed to gain public 
support. 

On the night of May 5, while the Board was attempting to resolve 
the difficulties incident to submitting the dispute to a referee, word was 
received that Brother Charles E. Wright, a member of the Brotherhood 
Railway Carmen of America, was found beside his automobile shot in the 
back of the head. He was returning to his home in Mt. Pleasant, Tennes- 
see, after doing picket duty when his car was overtaken on the highway by 
a L&N truck carrying four strike breakers. One of them, who was 
employed only a short time as a special agent for the railroad, confessed 
firing the fatal shot. 

This brought an abrupt halt to the negotiations, but the next day 
conferences were resumed, and on the morning of May 9 after a continu- 
ous session lasting 26 hours, the stalemate was broken by an agreement 
providing a basis for disposing of the dispute. 

Under the terms of the agreement, the strike was suspended and 
arrangements were made for submission of the dispute to a neutral referee 
whos decision would be binding on the parties. Briefly the agreement 
provided: 

(1) Effective 6:00 p.m. on May 9, 1955, the carrier would discontinue 
all operations and discontinue working any employees with the exception 
of certain specified special agents and officials and that no attempt would 
be made to resume service until 6:00 a.m., May 11, 1955, at which time 
the organizations would instruct their members to report for service. 

(2) All employees would be restored to service without prejudice or 
reprisal with all seniority and all rights unimpaired. 

(3) The carriers would establish in each job classification a number 
of positions at least equal to the number of positions, which were in ex- 
istence immediately prior to the strike. 

(4) All employees entitled to hold such positions would be immedi- 
ately recalled to service under the rules of Schedule Agreements. 

(5) The carriers would provide an opportunity to each such employee 
to work during the calendar year 1955 a total of at least 133 compensated 
days. 
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(6) All suits at law or in equity instituted by either party based on 
matters arising out of or relating to the strike would be dismissed without 
prejudice. 

(7) A neutral referee would decide the disposition of the issues and 
the decision would be final and binding on both parties. Hearings would 
begin at 9:30 a.m. on May 12, and be concluded on May 15, after which a 
collective bargaining agreement would be signed not later than May 19, 
1955. 

In accordance with the terms of the agreement, the parties submitted 
their arguments to the neutral referee, the Honorable Francis J. Robert- 
son, attorney and mediator of Washington, D. C., beginning on Thursday, 
May 12, and continuing through Monday, May 16. As provided by the 
stipulation agreed to by the parties Referee Robertson rendered his 
decision on May 20, 1955. 

The award of the referee was a total victory for the non-operating 
organizations and sustained their position that these carriers should 
pay the entire cost of hospital, surgical and medical benefits for the 
employees they represent. Under the agreement which was signed on 
May 20, 1955, the provisions of the Agreement of August 21, 1954, with 
respect to vacations with pay, holidays with pay and certain rules 
requested by the carriers were adopted. In addition, surgical, hospital 
and medical benefits identical with those provided under the Travelers 
Group Policy were provided under a policy with the New York Life 
Insurance Company at no cost to the employees. The settlement provided 
further that the carriers would be obliged to review the conditions perti- 
nent to free transportation with the employees’ representatives and to 
abide by any agreements reached with a committee representing the major 
earriers in the Southeastern Region. Moreover, the agreement of Decem- 
ber 3, 1954, providing for the cancellation of the escalator clause and the 
inclusion of the increase into the basic rates was adopted. As previously 
indicated the carriers were obliged to provide an opportunity to each 
employee to work during the calendar year 1955 a total of at least 133 
compensated days. And finally the carriers were committeed to refrain 
from using any sharp practices with respect to holidays with pay and 
to continue their current practice of granting vacations to employees 
returning from military service. 

Thus one of the longest and bitterest strikes which has occurred since 
the Railway Labor Act was enacted came to an end with total victory 
being achieved by the steadfast loyalty of the employees and their deter- 
mination to preserve their economic freedom. 

Following the establishment of the health and welfare program, the 
organizations were confronted with a considerable amount of litigation 
brought by individual employees on various railroads seeking to prevent 
its adoption or to make the plan ineffective by prohibiting the deduction of 
dues required under the policy contract. Since it was evident that an 
organized program was under way to sabotage the health and welfare 
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program which was apparently being encouraged and supported by certain 
carriers and that the basis of the attack was the compulsory deduction 
of dues, it was decided that the carriers should be required to pay the 
entire cost. That was the original request of the organizations and the 
contributory plan was adopted only because of the recommendations of 
the Emergency Board. Recent studies indicate that the majority of the 
employees in other industries are covered by non-contributory plans, so in 
order to obviate any further difficulty and to forestall endless litigation, 
notices were served on all of the carriers except those involved in the 
strike on April 2, 1955, requesting that they assume the entire cost of 
health and welfare benefits being provided without any deduction from 
the employees’ pay. When the carriers declined to create conference 
committees to handle this matter, the organizations invoked the services 
of the National Mediation Board which now has jurisdiction of this 
dispute. 


National Wage Movement 


Meanwhile a national movement was inaugurated by eleven organiza- 
tions, including those affiliated with the Railway Employees’ Department, 
to secure a substantial increase in wage rates. 

On August 1, 1955, uniform notices were served on the individual 
carriers requesting a wage increase of 25 cents an hour. In keeping 
with the usual procedure followed by the railways and the organizations 
over the past 25 years, the carriers were also requested to form national 
conference committees to deal with this dispute in the event agreement 
was not reached in conferences on each property. 

As required by the Railway Labor Act, negotiations were conducted 
between the representatives of the organizations and the management 
on each carrier. No settlement was reached and the carriers were 
requested to create conference committees. Owing to the failure of the 
carriers to create committees to handle the request contained in the 
notices of April 2, 1955, and in order to get an expression from the em- 
ployees both with respect to this request and the wage request, a strike 
ballot was spread among the employees on September 15, 1955. 

Following the creation of conference committees by the carriers, 
negotiations were begun in Chicago on September 20, 1955, but were 
broken off three days later when it was revealed that the authority of the 
Western and Southeastern Committees was limited with respect to the 
employees to be included in the negotiations. No such limitation was 
placed on the authority of the Eastern Carriers’ Conference Committee. 
On September 30, 1955, the National Mediation Board proffered its serv- 
ices and mediation proceedings were begun on October 11, 1955. Agree- 
ment was reached with respect to the authority of the Western and 
Southeastern Carriers Conference Committees on October 19, 1955, and 
mediation is proceeding on the merits of the dispute as we go to press. 


It should be observed that the only changes which have occurred in the 
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wages of the non-operating railway employees since the wage agreement 
of March 1, 1951, was signed was the productivity increase of four (4) 
cents an hour awarded by a neutral referee effective December 1, 1952, 
and the cancellation of the escalator clause of the 1951 agreement on 
December 3, 1954, when the increase of thirteen cents an hour then pay- 
able was incorporated into the basic rates of pay. The lag in railroad 
wages behind the wage increases granted to employees in other industries 
fully justifies the increase being sought by the non-operating employees. 


National Movement on Canadian Railways 


The national movement inaugurated by sixteen Standard Railway 
Labor Organizations on the Canadian railways in November, 1953, was 
finally brought to a conclusion early this year. 

Reviewing the events which occurred previously, uniform notices were 
served on the railways on November 2, 1953, requesting improved vaca- 
tions with pay, holidays with pay, a system of cumulative sick leave 
and premium pay for Sunday work. When no settlement could be 
reached by negotiation and conciliation, the dispute was referred to a 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation which made its report to the 
Minister of Labour on April 23, 1954. 

Briefly, the Chairman of the Board recommended a three weeks’ 
vacation after 25 years of service and three statutory holidays, but 
with the requirement that work on such holidays be paid for at the pro 
rata rate rather than time and one-half. The labor member of the Board 
recommended three weeks’ vacation after fifteen years of service and 
liberalization of the vacations already provided by agreement, as well as 
seven paid holidays. Both the chairman and the labor member denied 
premium pay for Sunday work and sick leave with pay, but suggested 
that the parties continue to explore the possibility of negotiating a plan 
for the payment of hospital, surgical and medical benefits to the em- 
ployees. The carrier member of the Board recommended that all of the 
employees’ requests be denied. 

Dissatisfied with the action of the Board, the organizations referred 
the matter to the membership, in the form of a strike ballot, who voted 
overwhelmingly in favor of a suspension of work. 

When the result of the ballot was announced on August 11, 1954, the 
Prime Minister sought through mediation to bring about a settlement, 
but no acceptable proposal was advanced by the railways. Although the 
organizations had complied with all of the procedures required by the law, 
the Prime Minister made it clear that there could be no strike and when 
negotiations broke down, he advised the parties that a special session of 
the Parliament would be called immediately to deal with the situation. 

Recalling the Government’s action in a previous dispute, the organ- 
izations reluctantly accepted arbitration of their demands on the threat 
that if they did not do so, a strike on the railways would be outlawed 
and arbitration imposed by Parliament. By so doing, it was believed that 
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permanent legislation prohibiting strikes and providing for compulsory 
arbitration could be forestalled. 

Chief Justice Gordon McGregor Sloan of the Supreme Court of British 
Columbia was appointed by the Government to arbitrate the dispute. 
Under the terms of reference, he was given wide powers to grant or reject 
any or all of the organizations’ proposals and his decision was binding 
on the parties. The four points at issue included requests for eight paid 
statutory holidays, improved vacations with pay, premium pay for Sunday 
work and a plan of sick leave with pay. At the insistence of the organ- 
izations, the Government withdrew certain authority which it had intended 
to vest with the arbitrator, particularly a proposal which would have 
permitted him to lay down certain alternatives to the proposals which 
were before him. Also, it was stipulated that any agreement made 
pursuant to his decision could not extend beyond December 31, 1955. 

Hearings were begun by the arbitrator on October 26, 1954, during 
which the parties to the dispute presented their briefs and arguments 
and after considering the evidence presented, the arbitrator handed down 
his award on November 19, 1954. 

By the terms of the award, which was made effective January 1, 1955, 
the arbitrator granted five statutory holidays with pay and three weeks’ 
vacation with pay but declined the employees’ requests for sick leave and 
premium pay for Sunday work. The latter request had been withdrawn 
during the hearings. 

The five paid holidays were granted to the hourly rated employees with 
the selection of the specific holidays to be left to further negotiation. 
Hourly rated employees who worked on “the remaining two statutory 
holidays” would continue to be paid at the rate of time and one-half. 
The arbitrator held that monthly rated employees were already being 
paid for statutory holidays worked. 


The hourly rated employees were granted two weeks’ vacation after 
three years of service and three weeks after fifteen years of service. 
Existing agreements provided for a vacation of one week after one year 
and two weeks after five years of service. Monthly rated employees, 
who received two weeks’ vacation after one year of service under exist- 
ing agreements, were also granted three weeks’ vacation after fifteen 
years of service. Any more liberal vacation provisions in effect were 
preserved. 

The arbitrator held that railway employees were not enjoying the 
fringe benefits accorded to the employees in other industries because of 
national policy with respect to freight rates on the movement of grain 
from the West. Such rates are provided by a statute known as the Crow’s 
Nest Pass Agreement. Observing that railway employees have been sub- 
sidizing the railroad industry, he said that this burden should be borne 
by the rest of economy and recommended that the Government subsidize 
the railroads for the low grain rates. 


The parties began negotiations on a master agreement to apply the 
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arbitrator’s award, but because there was a question as to its meaning 
with respect to the payment for statutory holidays to sleeping and dining 
car employees, express messengers and other non-operating employees in 
train service, the matter was referred to him for clarification. After 
holding hearings, the arbitrator handed down his supplemental award 
on February 7, 1955, in which he ruled that his previous award of five 
statutory holidays be extended tc these train service employees. Negoti- 
ations were continued and the Master Agreement was signed on February 
24, 1955. 

In accordance with the terms of the arbitration award, and supple- 
ment thereto, the Master Agreement provided for five statutory holidays 
for hourly and daily rated employees as follows: New Year’s Day, Good 
Friday, Dominion Day, Labor Day and Christmas Day. To qualify for 
pay on such holidays, an employee must render 65 days’ cumulative 
service within a twelve-month period from the last date of employment 
and must render compensated service on the work day of his workweek 
immediately preceding, and the work day of his workweek immediately 
following such holiday. An employee on vacation or on authorized leave 
of absence, either before or after the holiday, is considered as eligible if 
otherwise qualified and if he renders compensated service on the other 
work day either immediately preceding or following the holiday. An em- 
ployee who works prior to the holiday and is prevented by injury from 
working the day after the holiday, is likewise eligible except where he is 
entitled to receive workmen’s compensation payments. 

Employees qualified to receive holiday pay, who work on such holidays 
will be paid at the pro rata rate for all service which would have been 
paid at the pro rata rate on a regular work day, and at the penalty rate 
for all service which would have required the payment of penalty rates on 
a regular work day. For work performed on such holidays within 
regularly assigned work hours, employees will receive a minimum of four 
(4) hours at the pro rata rate for which four hours’ service may be re- 
quired, but employees called for a specific emergency will not be required 
to perform routine work to make up such minimum time. Calls outside 
regularly assigned hours, will be governed by the call rules of the 
applicable agreements. 

All work performed on the five holidays specified in the agreement 
by employees not qualified to receive holiday pay for such holidays, as well 
as work performed on holidays other than those specified, will likewise 


be governed by the rules of the applicable agreements regarding work 
performed on statutory holidays. 


An employee, whose position is scheduled to be worked on a holiday 
for which he would be entitled to receive holiday pay under the agreement 
will not be allowed such pay if he fails to report for duty on the holiday 
without proper authorization. Certain exceptions were also made with 
respect to the application of the holiday rule to certain classes in the 
maintenance of way group. 
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Where employees covered by the agreement are paid a specified number 
of hours a month in lieu of overtime, provision was made for the pay- 
ment of a minimum of four hours and a maximum of eight hours 
additional, for each of the specified holidays worked. The pro rata rate is 
payable except where existing rules or practices require payment at the 
penalty rate for specific work performed on statutory holidays, in which 
case such rules or practices will remain in effect. 

As provided by the supplemental award, provision was also made in 
the agreement for the payment of additional compensation for the five 
specified holidays not worked to the non-operating employees in train 
service, including those in sleeping, dining and parlor car service, express 
train messengers, helpers and guards. Such compensation will be separate 
and apart from the monthly guarantee and from the hours earned during 
the month in which a holiday occurs. 

In addition to providing for holiday pay, the agreement liberalized 
existing vacation agreements. All employees were granted a third week 
of vacation with pay after fifteen years of service. In the case of the 
hourly and daily rated employees, the qualifying period for a two-week 
vacation was reduced from five to three years. Monthly rated employees 
are already receiving a two-week vacation after one year of service, but 
the agreement provided that where the vacation provisions for such 
employees were less favorable than those provided for hourly-rated 
employees, they would be brought up to that standard and where their 
rules were more favorable, they would be retained. 

The Master Agreement provided that within sixty days after it was 
signed the representatives of the organizations and the management 
would meet for the purpose of revising existing agreements to conform 
thereto and in the event any disputes arise they will be submitted to a 
committee known as “1955 Agreement Committee” consisting of six 
representatives of the organizations and six representatives of the 
railways. 

The Master Agreement became effective January 1, 1955, and will 
remain in effect for a period of one year, subject to sixty days’ notice in 
writing on or after October 31, 1955, of the desire of either party to 
revise or terminate it. 

With this agreement about to expire, preparations are being made by 
the Standard Railway Labor Organizations on the Canadian Railways to 
launch another national movement to secure additional improvements in 
working conditions as well as an increase in wage rates. 


Amendments to Railroad Retirement and Railroad Unemployment 
Insurance Acts 


In the legislative field, proposed amendments to the Railroad Retire- 
ment and the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Acts were presented to 
the Congress early last year to provide for improved benefits for railroad 
employees and their families. Sponsored by all of the Standard Railway 
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Labor Organizations, this legislation was passed by the House, on July 
30, by the Senate on August 19, and on August 31, 1954, it became law 
with the approval of the President. (Public Law 746, 83rd Congress, 
2nd Session.) 

In addition to making a number of important changes affecting retire- 
ment and survivor benefits under the Railroad Retirement Act and in- 
creasing unemployment and sickness benefits under the Railroad Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act, these amendments raised the taxable earnings 
base under both systems. 

The major changes in the retirement system, most of which became 
effective September 1, 1954, are summarized below: 

A widow, dependent widower or parent may now qualify for a survivor 
annuity at age 60 rather than age 65 as before. This change recognizes 
that older persons, particularly women, find it difficult to secure employ- 
ment after age 60. The immediate effect of this provision was to make 
some 25,000 individuals in these categories eligible for survivor annuities 
as of September 1, 1954. 


A survivor annuity may now be paid to a child over 18, and to its 
mother, if the child becomes totally and permanently disabled before age 
18. Previously, benefits were payable to a widowed mother under 65 only 
if she had in her care a child under 18, to whom benefits were also pay- 
able. Benefits to both cease when the child becomes 18 years of age. 
Under the law as amended, such benefits will not be discontinued if the 
child’s disability occurs on or before age 18 and such benefits may be paid 
to the child and its mother even though the child had not qualified earlier 
because of being over age 18 when the father died. It should be added 
that in the case of a retired employee 65 years of age or over, who has 
a wife under age 65 and a disabled child over 18 years of age whose dis- 
ability began at or before age 18, the wife is now eligible for a wife’s 
annuity. Also, the provision which required that a child’s survivor 
annuity be withheld for any month in which the child did not attend 
school regularly after reaching age 16 was eliminated. 


The restriction against a widow, dependent widower, or parent draw- 
ing the full amounts of both a monthly railroad survivor annuity and a 
railroad retirement annuity based on his or her own railroad earnings 
has been removed. Formerly, the survivor annuity was reduced by the 
amount of the retirement benefit, and frequently it was eliminated 
completely. 


The disability retirement provisions were amended by substituting a 
straight monthly earnings test for the previous six consecutive months 
earnings test. Previously a disabled annuitant who earned more than $75 
in each of any six consecutive calendar months was not deemed disabled 
at the end of the six-month period and his annuity was then stopped. 
This test was eliminated and disabled annuitants may now earn up to $100 
a month. Where more than $100 is earned in any one month, the annuity 
is not paid for that month. 
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An employee’s earnings after age 65 may now be disregarded when his 
annuity is computed, if the exclusion of such earnings will result in a 
higher annuity. This provision was made retroactive to November, 1951, 
when service and earnings after age 65 became creditable toward an 
annuity. 

An employee who is eligible for an annuity or pension under the 
Railroad Retirement Act, may now waive all or any part of it if he so 
chooses. The purpose of this provision is to enable the beneficiary to meet 
the income requirements for a Veterans Administration pension. The 
waiver may be revoked at any time, but the amounts deducted while the 
waiver is in effect is not refundable. A waiver by a retired employee does 
not affect the amount of a wife’s annuity. In computing the residual 
payment, of course, the benefits waived will be considered as having been 
paid. 

Service performed as a delegate to a national or international con- 
vention of a railway labor organization is no longer covered by the Rail- 
road Retirement Act or the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act unless 
the delegate previously performed creditable service other than as a 
delegate. This provision became effective with respect to service on and 
after April 1, 1954. 

Beginning July 1, 1954, creditable earnings were increased to $350 a 
month. Previously, the maximum earnings which could be credited were 
$300, and the annuity of an employee was computed by multiplying his 
years of service by the following percentages of his monthly compensa- 
tion; 2.76 per cent of the first $50; 2.07 per cent of the next $100, and 
1.38 per cent of the next $150. With respect to earnings subsequent to 
the effective date of this amendment, the following percentages will be 
used: 2.76 per cent of the first $50; 2.07 per cent of the next $100, and 
1.38 per cent of the remainder up to $350. As a result, higher retirement 
and survivor benefits will be payable. For example, after one year, the 
maximum retirement annuity will be $166.29, and after five years, $169.05, 
as compared to the previous maximum of $165.60 a month. After 1966, 
when more than thirty years of service can be counted, the maximum 
will become higher even more rapidly. 

The Railroad Retirement Tax Act was amended by providing for a 
corresponding increase in the taxable earnings from $300 to $350 a 
month. No change was made in the tax rate which remains at 6% per 
cent for both employees and employers. The Railroad Unemployment 
Insurance Act was also amended to provide for a similar increase in the 
maximum taxable earnings on which taxes are paid by employers only. 
Both in the case of the Railroad Retirement Tax Act and the Railroad 
Unemployment Insurance Act, the new tax base was made effective with 
respect to earnings on and after July 1, 1954. 

The revisions in the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act will resu!t 
in an increase in unemployment and sickness benefits of about 24 per 
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cent. The changes in this law, all of which became effective as of July 1, 
1954, are summarized below: 

A higher schedule of daily benefit rates was established, ranging from 
$3.50 to $8.50; previously the range was from $3 to $7.50 per day. 
An employee’s benefit rate in any benefit year will not be less than half 
of his regular daily rate of pay for his last railroad job in the base year 
up to a maximum daily benefit rate of $8.50. The new schedule of daily 
benefit rates, subject to the minimum, is as follows: 


Daily 

Base Year Compensation Benefit Rate 
NS! CM see tena cneucse mare renee meeeemesec es $3.50 
500 to MII ndra'e bi ib hoje eck init bo Daniela e aia ae ee ea 4.00 
750 to MINS 53550. 0:0 u a: 6: Merk wb ear esas or urelhinrevalocerk aikse wee MRA 4.50 
EE I ona oie ooo Cu hacaae ence mendes wa deuneadeves 5.00 
ee CN Cid vk chee er eesd Gavslbavess dew seueteeen 5.50 
DE NO ND ov ct eescadoveass ecctnenewesiucieeneent 6.00 
RN SUI og 5.8 a a: 9 4:0 ts ni wis aal ad Fain A cha Sais ele wrelereiane 6.50 
et Os «IO 6.5.5 6 oo tick eS CRE Rae che eed asemammeaens 7.00 
RR OO MNES cid ciaiv'e bean Siese ene eckcueties acencewaees 7.50 
ECU DINED ods ced cavcGuvenendawaneeceneusenaeanes 8.00 
MO MOE 6 Vib koa Rael edd dle ORE REAEHORUALS Rue eR Eee 8.50 


The total amount of benefits which may be paid to an employee 
separately for unemployment or sickness within a benefit year cannot 
exceed his total compensation for the base year. This limitation is in 
addition to the existing maximum of 130 times the daily benefit rate. 

To qualify for benefits, an employee must earn at least $400 in the 
base year. Previously, minimum earnings of $300 in the base year were 
required. 

As in the case of the Railroad Retirement Act, the maximum creditable 
earnings under the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act are now $350 
amonth. Since this provision became effective July 1, 1954, the base year 
1955 will be the first in which the maximum creditable earnings will be 
$4,200. For the base year 1954, the maximum was $3,900. 

One other amendment was approved in 1954 which served to increase 
retirement benefits. 

In 1951, a restriction was placed on the payment of dual retirement 
benefits under the Railroad Retirement and the Social Security Acts 
where prior service was counted. By this amendment, which was approved 
on June 16, 1954, the Congress repealed this restriction on dual benefits 
making it retroactive to October 30, 1951. (Public Law 398, 83rd Cong., 
2nd Sess.) As a result, some 36,000 retired employees had their an.- 
nuities (including payments to the wife, if any) increased by an average 
of $24 a month and back payments averaged $720. 

In addition to the changes which we secured, the amendments to the 
Social Security Act approved by the President on September 1, 1954, 
contained several provisions which had the effect of amending the Rail- 
road Retirement Act as follows: 


By increasing benefits under the Social Security Act, these amend- 
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ments indirectly raised some of the retirement and survivor benefits pay- 
able under the Railroad Retirement Act. This is because of the special 
minimum provisions of the latter act which guarantees that monthly bene- 
fits to railroad employees and their families may not be less than they 
would be if railroad service were covered by the Social Security Act. 

Railroad retirement and survivor benefits now computed under the 
special minimum formula will be raised to correspond to the higher social 
security benefits. Some others, which will now come under this minimum 
for the first time, will also be raised. These new rates became effective 
September 1, 1954. 

Another amendment provided that beginning January 1, 1955, a 
survivor beneficiary under age 72 may earn as much as $1,200 in a taxable 
year (usually the calendar year) in employment for hire outside the rail- 
road industry or in self-employment without losing any benefits. (A 
benefit must be suspended for any month in which the beneficiary does any 
work for pay in the railroad industry.) If a person earns more than that 
amount, his annuity will be suspended for one or more months, depending 
upon the amount of earnings and the extent of the work. Beneficiaries 
are required to report such earnings to the Board. 


More specifically, an annuity must be suspended for one month for 
every $80, or part of $80, the beneficiary earns over $1,200 in a taxable 
year. For example, a beneficiary who earns $1,201 in a year loses one 
month’s benefits; and if he earns $1,281, he loses two months’ benefits; 
and so on. However, a benefit cannot be suspended for any month in 
which the earnings did not go above $80 cr, if the beneficiary is engaged 
in self-employment, for any month in which he did not perform substantial 
service. 


As the result of further study a bill designated as H. R. 4744 provid- 
ing for further changes in the Railroad Retirement Act was introduced in 
the House on March 9, 1955, where it was passed on July 5, 1955. It was 
passed by the Senate on July 28, 1955, with minor amendments and 
referred back to the House where it was adopted on July 30, 1955. These 
amendments became law with the signature of the President on August 
12, 1955. (Public Law 383, 84th Cong., 1st Sess.) 

This legislation provides (1) that widows, dependent widowers, or 
dependent parents of railroad employees who also accumulate retirement 
benefit rights under the Social Security Act will draw annuities under 
both systems, (2) that the maximum benefit payable to the spouse of a 
retired railroad employee will not be less than the maximum benefit pay- 
able to a wife or husband under the Social Security Act, and (3) that all 
staff positions with the Railroad Retirement Board, with the exception of 
one administrative assistant for each Board Member, will be completely 
covered by the Civil Service System. In addition, the language of the law 
was clarified so as to leave no doubt about the exemption from taxation, 
attachment or assignment of any sort of all types of benefits under both 
the Railroad Retirement and the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Acts. 
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The first amendment corrects an obvious inequity. Previously, when 
a widow, dependent widower, or dependent parent of a railroad employee 
went to work in another industry, and became eligible for a pension under 
the Social Security Act, the total amount she (or he) could draw under 
both systems was an amount equal to the railroad retirement annuity or 
the social security benefit, whichever was higher. This amendment will 
enable such individuals to draw both benefits and put them in the same 
status as retired railroad employees who are also eligible for benefits 
under the Social Security Act and who may receive both benefits in full. 

The second amendment permits the spouse of a railroad employee to 
draw more than the maximum of $40 previously provided under the Rail- 
road Retirement Act by making applicable a previous amendment passed 
by Congress which provided for a higher maximum spouse’s benefit under 
the Social Security Act. Under the law as revised, the wife (or dependent 
husband) of a retired railroad employee can now draw an annuity equal 
to half of the amount of the employee-husband’s (or wife’s) annuity up 
to a maximum of $54.30 a month. 

The third amendment prevents the extension of so-called Schedule “C” 
to staff positions on the Retirement Board and requires that all positions, 
with the exception of one administrative assistant for each Board Member 
must be filled by career employees selected under the civil service system. 
This change was deemed necessary in view of the attempt made by the 
Chairman of the Board to fill ten top positions with political appointees. 


One other development should be observed in connection with the 
operation of the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act. 


Section 8 of the law provides that the contribution rate with respect 
to compensation paid by an employer during any calendar year will be 
determined by the balance in the Railroad Unemployment Insurance 
Account at the close of business on September 30 of the preceding year, 
in accordance with the following schedule: 

The rate for the 
If the halance on September 30 is: following year is: 
$450,000,000 or 4 per cent 
400,000,000 or more but less than $450,000,000 per cent 
350,000,000 or more but less than 400,000,000 2 per cent 
300.000.000 or more but less than 350,000,000 per cent 
250.000.000 or more but less than 300,000,000 eo per cent 
Less than $250,000,000 3 ~=per cent 

Since the balance in this account as of September 3, 1955, was below 
$400,000,000 the contribution rate for the calendar year 1956 will be 
increased from the present rate of 12 per cent to 1% per cent. These 
contributions are paid entirely by the employer. 


Conclusion 


The gains of the past year have been achieved over the well-organized 
and determined opposition of the carriers. In addition to using delaying 
tactics to obstruct the prompt settlement of disputes, they have resorted 
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to the courts and the use of injunctions which has served to further impede 
our progress. But with the steadfast loyalty and support of the em- 
ployees, we have succeeded not only in making substantial progress, but 
have also defeated the efforts of the carriers to destroy collective bargain- 
ing in the railroad industry. 


MARITIME TRADES DEPARTMENT 


In presenting the annual report of the activities of the Maritime 
Trades Department it is necessary to review the important events in the 
maritime field over the past two years. The Department is composed of 
the AFL unions representing seafaring people in licensed and unlicensed 
capacities, radio officers, tugboatmen, fishermen, operating engineers, 
longshoremen and other workers directly engaged in maritime transpor- 
tation and allied crafts. 

The expulsion of the International Longshoremen’s Association by 
the American Federation of Labor at the convention in 1953 affected 
the activities of the Maritime Trades Department to a certain extent. 
The Department was fully cognizant of the problems and questions aris- 
ing out of the activities within the International Longshoremen’s Asso- 
ciation with respect to its deviation from trade union concepts and prin- 
ciples. As a matter of fact the MTD acted in close concert with the 
Greater New York Harbor Port Council and drew up a program in 1952, 
and again early in 1953 as a means of applying rules of conduct and 
ethics which all of the MTD member unions endorsed and complied with, 
with the exception of the International Longshoremen’s Association. 
The purpose of the Maritime Trades Department in establishing this 
program was to touch off the reforms which were necessary for the ILA 
to adopt in order to conform with principles and practices expected of 
AFL unions. Among the more important points of the program were: 
(1) a guarantee of internal democracy for the memberships of all local 
unions, (2) expulsion from his respective union by any official of an 
affiliated union convicted of receiving kickbacks and participating in 
shakedowns or bribes, (3) establishment of a fair and equitable hiring 
system to replace the degrading system of shapeup for longshoremen 
and (4) regulation by the affiliated unions of the inflow of surplus labor 
into the field. 

At the same time, the Council went on record as opposed to registra- 
tion of longshoremen by a state agency, and the turning over of hiring 
to the state. Both of these measures, in the opinion of the maritime 
council and its member unions, would be an invasion of the functions of 
a trade union and a step toward regimentation of workers. In this 
respect, the MTD’s stand was in keeping with the policy of the American 
Federation of Labor in demanding freedom from state control over the 
workers’ rights to employment. 

The Department also went on record as opposed to the additional 
licensing of any workers on the waterfront. Complete and full support 
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as pointed out above had been given this program by all of the affiliated 
unions except for the ILA. The ILA objected to much of the program 
on the grounds that to require compliance of it was an invasion of its 
autonomy, and resented policing by the other member unions. This, of 
course, the MTD understood, knowing that it could suggest but not 
demand. Later in the year the AFL Convention saw fit to adopt the 
report of the AFL Executive Council and President George Meany which 
ordered the expulsion of the ILA. With the expulsion, the MTD removed 
the ILA from its roster and vacated the posts held by ILA officers. 


With the chartering of the International Brotherhood of Longshore- 
men to replace the ILA within the AFL, the Maritime Trades Depart- 
ment and many of its affiliated unions gave strong and active support 
to the new organization in the campaign to bring the longshoremen under 
the AFL banner with the principal activity in this direction taking place 
in the Port of New York, where the AFL was contesting the ILA’s repre- 
sentation rights as a collective bargaining agent. 

The long and bitter struggle which ended in an ILA victory, by ap- 
proximately 150 votes out of 20,000 cast has been documented fully else- 
where. 


Despite the ILA’s victory, the MTD unions kept up its 24-hour a day 
fight in behalf of the IBL to keep alive its organizing program with the 
view to again contesting the ILA, on the theory that the ILA would make 
no effort to provide better representation for its people, and that the 
struggle to provide them with the kind of representation they needed 
and which almost half of them wanted should go on until the workers 
were again represented by the AFL. This theory has been borne out. 
The ILA has continued to abuse and to deny longshoremen rights they 
should enjoy as free working men. 

As a result of the MTD’s vigorous continuation of the battle against 
ILA, it kept alive the hopes of longshore workers for eventual freedom, 
and ultimate representation by an AFL union of longshoremen committed 
to sound trade union practices. Thus large groups of longshore workers 
have been clamoring for another opportunity to vote in a Labor Board 
bargaining election, and a new vote appears a virtual certainty upon 
expiration of the ILA’s current contract next year. In June of this year 
the Maritime Trades Department Executive Board met in New York. 
Among other important actions taken was the adoption of a resolution 
pledging “the full physical, financial and moral support of the Depart- 
ment and its member unions to the continuing organizing activity of the 
IBL, until it has successfully brought all longshoremen of the United 
States and Canada under the AFL banner.” The resolution said “AFL 
union of waterfront workers will be a continuing objective” and directed 
its Port Councils in all port cities to “give full backing in assisting the 
International Brotherhood of Longshoremen, to win genuine unionism 
and job security free of forces who use them rather than represent them.” 
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The Executive Board meeting also—— 


Invited the International Brotherhood of Teamsters to participate 
with the MTD in the waterfront organizing drive and in all other 
issues affecting waterfront organizations. 

Took steps to set up a committee to deal with possible merger 
problems. 

Elected officers to fill the vacancies resulting from AFL expulsion 
of the ILA, with these new officers to serve until the MTD convention 
later this year. 

Pledged mutual aid to each other wherever possible in contract 
disputes and other areas involving member unions. 


The Executive Board designated Harry Lundeberg of San Francisco, 
President of the Seafarers International Union of North America, as 
President of the MTD. E. L. Slaughter of Duluth, Secretary of the IBL, 
was elected Secretary-Treasurer of the MTD. Jack MacDonald of 
Seattle, Vice President of the International Union of Operating Engi- 
neers, continued in his post of MTD Vice President. 

Coincident with the AFL Conference of International and National 
Unions in Chicago, the MTD Executive Board met on October 11 and 12, 
in the same city. The Board called for stepped up activities on the part 
of all of its affiliated Port Councils throughout the United States and 
Canada; laid the groundwork for establishment of a research department 
and staff to assist its affiliates and preparations for institution of a 
monthly bulletin and the creation of additional special services for the 
member unions. The Board agreed that the Maritime Trades Depart- 
ment should hold its annual convention in the City of New York, just 
prior to the convention of the AFL, as provided in the MTD constitution. 

Over the past years the functioning of the various affiliates of the 
MTD like those of most labor unions in general, have become more and 
more complicated by the creation of restrictive and oppressive legisla- 
tion not only on a Federal level but in many states and cities. Conse- 
quently, Maritime Trades Department has more and more been shaping 
its central headquarters as a possible clearing house of information and 
advice to all of its affiliated groups. Authorization by the Executive 
Board has been created for the retention of general counsel to advise on 
legal matters affecting the Maritime Trades Department. The Depart- 
ment is keeping close watch on the national legislative program in Con- 
gress as it affects all of the workers in the various fields of maritime. 
Similar alertness is being maintained on State legislation which affects 
maritime workers, with the view to rendering assistance to the affected 
bodies wherever possible. 


The MTD’s basic policy of assisting member unions in the solution of 
their problems, wherever possible, continues to be implemented with 
great success in the various port councils throughout the country. The 
Department has effectively served as liaison between the various member 
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unions in many areas where this has been desirable and requested. In 
the area of organizing the Department’s councils have been of consider- 
able service to member unions engaged in organizing activity, and the 
respective port councils have functioned as mediums of joint action. 

In a number of instances the Department has been of assistance on 
port levels in disputes involving member organizations. The services and 
effectiveness of the Port Councils cannot be overestimated, inasmuch as 
they provide the medium for cooperative action by the maritime and 
allied unions in each particular area. 

One of the challenges to the Department is the fact that substantial 
sections of the longshore workers on the East Coast are captive to the 
machinations of an organization outside of the legitimate trade union 
movement. Until they are free of this influence and control and can 
work as free trade unionists with guaranteed security and trade union 
rights and privileges, there can be no stability for maritime workers 
regardless of their affiliation. 

The MTD and its member unions therefore regard the organizing of 
these longshore workers under the AFL banner as essential to the eco- 
nomic freedom and security, not only of the longshore worker himself, 
but to the workers elsewhere engaged in maritime and allied crafts. 

The MTD reaffirms its determination to continue its support of the 
important fight to bring the benefits of the AFL’s trade union concept 
and principles to these workers. 

‘ To enable the broadened program of the MTD to be fully effective, 
the Executive Board has instructed the President to secure facilities in 
the new AFL Building in Washington to serve as headquarters for MTD, 
so that the Department would be in conformity with the Constitution of 
the American Federation of Labor. 

The MTD recognized that the days ahead will be full of opportunity 
to strengthen the trade union movement in the area of its jurisdiction. 
This, of course, would mean the securing of additional and greater secu- 
rity for the workers involved. With this in mind the MTD is determined 
to continue to perfect its machinery and apparatus so that greater benefit 
might be forthcoming as a result to all of its affiliated unions and their 
membership, in addition to enabling the Department’s activities to reflect 
favorably on the labor movement in general. 


CONCLUSION 


-In concluding this report to the Seventy-fourth Convention of the 
American Federation of Labor, the Executive Council wishes to emphasize 
one vital point. Unity in the labor movement cannot be fully achieved 
merely by merger at the top level. It must also encompass amalgamation 
of State and local bodies and, wherever possible, the voluntary integration 
of national and international unions operating within the same juris- 
diction. 

If we can accurately appraise the spirit prevailing in the labor move- 
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ment today, there will be a sincere effort to bring this about. There is a 
strong disposition on all sides to get together and end needless strife. 
When this process is completed, our trade union movement will be im- 
measurably strengthened and we will be able to make our most effective 
contribution to the security and progress of the free way of life. 


Fraternally submitted, 
GEORGE MEANY, 


President. 
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Activities of the General Counsel. 
Labor’s League for Political Education. 
Building and Construction Trades De- 

partment. 
Union Label 

partment. 
Metal Trades Department. 
Railway Employees’ Department. 
Maritime Trades Department, 
Conclusion. 


and Service Trades De- 


RESOLUTION ON LABOR UNITY 


PRESIDENT MEANY: I hope by this 

time that all delegates have a copy of 
this document. This is the resolution 
on Labor Unity, and I want all the dele- 
wates to have a copy so when the com- 
mittee reports you will have it before 
you. 
" However, I would like to call atten- 
tion to a typographical error on Page 4 
of this document. In the last Whereas 
it refers to the Constitution attached 
hereto as Annex B, Article II is an error 
there, and that should read Article XX. 
That paragraph refers to Articles XIX 
and XX, and I wanted to make that 
correction before some member of the 
Typographical Union corrects it for me. 

At this time the Chair recognizes Sec- 
retary Schnitzler for the reading of 
announcements of late resolutions. 


RESOLUTIONS RECEIVED WITHIN 
THE TIME LIMIT 


SECRETARY SCHNITZLER: I wish 
to announce the receipt of the follow- 
ing resolutions which have been re- 
ceived within the time limit specified in 
the Constitution, and, therefore do not 
require unanimous consent: 

From the Building and Construction 
Trades Department: National Housing 
Conference. 

From the Maritime Trades Depart- 
ment: Subsidies; Marine Hospitals; 50- 
50 Shipping; International Transport 
Workers Federation; St. Lawrence Sea- 
way; Pilotage on St. Lawrence Seaway; 
Shipbuilding; Coast Guard; Anti-Labor 
laws and proposed legislation; Hiring 
halls; Tuna imports; Organizing the un- 
organized; Coastal and _ Intercoastal 
shipping; International Brotherhood of 
Longshoremen. 

From the Metal Trades Department: 
Study of Wages and Working Condi- 
tions of Seamen; Foreign Construction 
by American Companies: Civil Service 
Retirement to restore full annuity upon 
Wife’s death; Equal Pay regardless of 
sex, dependency and/or marital status; 
Revised formula for Civil Service Re- 
tirement; Minimum overtime; Cargo 
Preference Act; Opposition to Military 
labor performing civilian work; Provid- 
ing for the mentally ill overseas Federal 
employes; Adequate housing for Navy 
civilian personnel; Differential to West 
Coast shipyards; Civil Service Retire- 
ment for handicapped widows; Transfer 
of Vessels to Foreign Registry. 


RESOLUTIONS REQUIRING 
UNANIMOUS CONSENT 
SECRETARY SCHNITZLER: The Spe- 
cial Sub-Committee of the Executive 


Council has recommended unanimous 
consent for the following resolutions 


From the Detroit and Wayne County 
Federation of Labor: To oppose the 
Harris Bill which would exempt pro- 
ducers of natural gas from regulation 
by the Federal Power Commission. 

From the American Federation of 
State, County and Municipal Employees: 
To support the program of the Ameri- 
can Federation of State, County and 
Municipal Employees to remove laws 
denying to public employees rights 
xiven to workers in private industry, 
and replace them with statutes defining 
the rights and privileges of public em- 
ployees, as a means to establish true 
collective bargaining. 

From the Distillery, Rectifying and 
Wine Workers International Union: To 
declare it is the legal and moral obli- 
gation of every union member to vote 
on each election day, and to promote 
laws to provide for time off with pay 
for workers to vote. 

From the Dade County, Florida, Cen- 
tral Labor Union: To establish a con- 
certed organizing campaign in the Mi- 
ami area. 

From the International Handbag, Lug- 
gage, Belt and Novelty Workers Union 
To demand Congressional investigation 
of the Small Business Administration; 
to provide for decent labor standards 
in reciprocal agreements with foreign 
countries to prevent dumping of for- 
eign manufactures on American mar- 
kets. 

From the United Association of Jour- 
neymen and Apprentices of the Plumb- 
ing and Pipe Fitting Industry of the 
United States and Canada: Tribute to 
the Memory of Martin P. Durkin. 

From the Upholsterers’ International 
Union of North America: To end sub- 
sidized Industrial Migration. 

From the International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehouse- 
men and Helpers of America: Resolu- 
tion of Condolence on the death of 
Daniel J. Tobin. 

Mr. Chairman, IT so move. 

PRESIDENT MEANY: You have heard 
the motion requiring unanimous con- 
sent for the introduction of the resolu- 
tions just enumerated by Secretary 
Schnitzler. Is there any objection? 

Hearing none, the resolutions will be 
processed through the committees, 

At this time the Chair recognizes 
Secretary Schnitzler for the reading of 
a supplemental report of the Executive 
Council. 


SUPPLEMENTAL REPORT OF THE 
EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


_ Secretary Schnitzler read the follow- 

ing: 

New York, New York 
November 30, 1955. 

To the Officers and Delegates of the 
Seventy-fourth Convention of the 
American Federation of Labor: 

Greetings 


LABOR UNITY 


In its Report to the Seventy-fourth 
Convention of the American Federation 
of Labor, the Executive Council, under 
the heading “Labor Unity,” relates the 
various steps taken by the Joint AFL- 
CIO Unity Committee, the Executive 
Council of the American Federation of 
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Labor and the Executive Board of the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations 
to bring about honorable organic unity 
between the American Federation of 
Labor and the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations. 

The last event described in that Re- 
port was the Special Conference of the 
Officers of affiliated organizations held 
at Chicago, Illinois, on August 12, 1955. 
At this conference, the “Agreement for 
the Merger of the American Federation 
of Labor and the Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations,” which had _ been 
approved by the Executive Council of 
the American Federation of Labor on 
February 10, 1955, and by the Execu- 
tive Board of the Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations on February 24, 
1955, was considered and discussed. 
Also considered and discussed was the 
proposed constitution for the combined 
federation contemplated by the Agree- 
ment for Merger. 

Since the date of that Special Con- 
ference, further progress has _ been 
made toward the achievement of or- 
ganic labor unity, with the result that 
the matter of solidarity between the 
American Federation of Labor and the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations is 
now ripe for consideration and action 
by the Seventy-fourth Convention of 
the American Federation of Labor. 
Hence, this Supplemental Report. 

Subsequent to the Special Conference 
of August 12, 1955, the Joint AFL-CIO 
Unity Committee, the Executive Coun- 
cil of the American Federation of 
Labor and the Executive Board of the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations 
gave further consideration to the pro- 
posed Constitution for the merged 
Federation. As a result of such fur- 
ther consideration, various changes 
were made therein and ultimately a 
proposed Constitution was tentatively 
agreed upon, subject to later formal 
approval by the Executive Council of 
the American Federation of Labor and 
by the Executive Board of the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations. 

The Agreement for Merger provides 
that upon approval by the Executive 
Council of the American Federation of 
Labor and by the Executive Board of 
the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions of that Agreement and of a Con- 
stitution for the combined Federation, 
that the Agreement for Merger and 
the Constitution, and any other agree- 
ments necessary to accomplish the 
combination of the two Federations, 
shall be submitted to the separate con- 
ventions of the American Federation of 
Labor and of the Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations: and that upon ap- 
proval by these separate conventions 
of the Agreement for Merger and of 
the Constitution of the combined Fed- 
eration, a joint Convention shall be 
held. 

On November 30, 1955, the Executive 
Council of the American Federation of 
Labor met at the City of New York. 
At this meeting, by formal resolution, 
it took the following action toward 
labor unity: 

1. Recommended to the Seventy- 
fourth Convention of the American 
Federation of Labor that it ratify, ap- 
prove and adopt the “Agreement for 
the Merger of the American Federa- 


tion of Labor and the Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations”; 

2. Approved a Constitution of the 
combined Federation, the “American 
Federation of Labor and Congress of 
Industrial Organizations” and recom- 
mended to the Seventy-fourth Conven- 
tion of the American Federation of 
Labor that it ratify, approve and 
adopt this Constitution as the Con- 
stitution of the “American Federation 
of Labor and Congress of Industrial 
Organizations” and as an amendment 
to and substitute for the Constitution 
of the American Federation of Labor 
now in effect; 

3. Approved an “Implementation 
Agreement” between the American 
Federation of Labor and the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations, dated No- 
vember 30, 1955, which is believed to 
be necessary and proper to dispose of 
various matters involved in the com- 
bination of the two Federations; au- 
thorized the President and the Secre- 
tary-Treasurer of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor to enter into this 
“Implementation Agreement” and rec- 
ommended to the Seventy-fourth Con- 
vention of the American Federation of 
Labor that it ratify, approve and adopt 
this “Implementation Agreement”; 

4. Recommended to the Seventy- 
fourth Convention of the American 
Federation of Labor that it adopt the 
“Resolution on the Achievement of 
Labor Unity.” This Resolution has at- 
tached to it, as an Annex A, the 
“Agreement for the Merger of the 
American Federation of Labor and the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations,” 
as Annex B, the Constitution of the 
“American Federation of Labor and 
Congress of Industrial Organizations,” 
and as Annex C, the “Implementation 
Agreement” dated November 30, 1955, 
and the adoption of this Resolution by 
the Seventy-fourth Convention of the 
American Federation of Labor, will 
ratify, approve and adopt these annexed 
documents. 

The Resolution on the Achievement 
of Labor Unity, referred to above, to- 
gether with its attachments, is_in- 
corporated in this Supplemental Re- 
port and made a part hereof by refer- 
ence. This Resolution, together with its 
attachments, has been printed as a 
separate document and will be dis- 
tributed to the delegates in attendance 
at the Seventy-fourth Convention of 
the American Federation of Labor 
upon the opening session of such Con- 
vention. 

In connection with the Resolution 
on the Achievement of Labor Unity, it 
will be noted that its adoption by the 
Seventy-fourth Convention of the 
American Federation of Labor is con- 
ditioned upon the adoption of an iden- 
tical Resolution by the Convention of 
the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions which also meets on December 1, 
1955, at the City of New York. It will 
further be noted that this Resolution 
provides that it, the Agreement for 
Merger, the Constitution of the “Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor and Congress 
of Industrial Organizations” and the 
Implementation Agreement shall be- 
come effective upon the opening of the 
initial Convention of the “American 
Federation of Labor and Congress of 
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wg gt Organizations” on Decem- 
ber 5, 195 

The E neoutive Council of the Amer- 


conclud- 
and pur- 


ican Federation of Labor, in 
ing this Supplemental Report, 


suant to formal action taken by it on 
November 30, 1955, submits this Sup- 
plemental Report to the Seventy- 
fourth Convention of the American 


recommends 
Convention 


of Labor and 
to such Seventy-fourth 
that it ratify, approve and adopt the 
“Agreement for the Merger of the 
American Federation of Labor and the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations’; 
that it ratify, approve and adopt, as 
the Constitution of the “American Fed- 
eration of Labor and Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations” and as an 
amendment to and substitute for the 
Constitution of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor now in effect, the Con- 
stitution of the “American Federation 
of Labor and Congress of Industrial 
Organizations”; that it ratify, approve 
and adopt the “Implementation Agree- 
ment” dated November 30, 1955, all 
of which documents are annex xed to 


Federation 


the “Resolution on the Achievement of 
Labor Unity,” and that it adopt the 
Resolution on the Achievement of 


Unity. 

Fraternally submitted, 
GEORGE MEANY, 
President 
MATTHEW WOLL, 
First Vice President 
GEORGE M. HARRISON, 
Second Vice President 
HARRY C. BATES 
Third Vice President 
W. C. BIRTHRIGHT, 
Fourth Vice President 
W. C. DOHERTY, 
Fifth Vice President 
DAVID DUBINSKY, 
Sixth Vice President 
CHARLES J. MacGOWAN, 
Seventh Vice President 
HERMAN WINTER, 
Eighth Vice President 
WILLIAM L. McFETRIDGE, 
Ninth Vice President 
JAMES C. PETRILLO, 
Tenth Vice President 
DAVE BECK, 
Eleventh Vice President 
MAURICE A. HUTCHESON, 
Twelfth Vice President 
A. J. HAYES, 
Thirteenth Vice President 
JOSEPH D. KEENAN, 
Fourteenth Vice President 
WILLIAM F. SCHNITZLER, 
Secretary-Treasurer 


EXECUTIVE COUNCIL, AMERICAN 
FEDERATION OF LABOR 


Labor 


PRESIDENT MEANY: The 
mental report just read will be 
to the Resolutions Committee for 
sideration and recommendation, 

The Chair now recognizes Chairman 
Woll of the Resolutions Committee. 


supple- 
referred 
its con- 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE 
ON RESOLUTIONS 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN WOLL: Mr. 
Chairman and delegates, »vur Commit- 
tee on Resolutions feels it is highly 
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honored in having merited the confi- 
dence of your officers and Executive 
Council in being entrusted with the dis- 
tribution of all resolutions presented 
to this convention, as well as all topics 
included in the Report of the Executive 
Council. 
Secretary Soderstrom of the Commit- 
tee will give the report. 
. . Committee Secretary 
submitted the following 
half of the Committee: 


EXECUTIVE COUNCIL’S REPORT 
—INTRODUCTION 


The Resolutions Committee has care- 
fully reviewed all the matters con- 
tained in the Report of the Executive 
Council to the 1955 Convention of the 
American Federation of Labor. 

This Convention of the American 
Federation of Labor is necessarily 
brief in view of the impending merger 
with the Congress of Industrial Organ- 
izations. As a result, it is not necessary 
for the Resolutions Committee _ this 
year to submit as complete and de- 
tailed a report as has been the practice 
in previous years. The brevity of this 
report, however, in no way detracts 
from the many creditable accomplish- 
ments and constructive recommenda- 
tions that are included in this year’s 
Report of the Executive Council. 

COMMITTEE SECRETARY SODER- 
STROM: I move adoption of this sec- 
tion of the Resolution Committee's re- 
port. 


Soderstrom 
report on be- 


The motion was seconded and 

COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN WOLL: 
The Committee will now present a 
brief statement indicating the contribu- 
tions made by the American Federation 
of Labor from its inception to the 
present time to the life and work of 
American wage earners. 


TRANSITION 


A new chapter is opening in the an- 
nals of American labor. This chapter 
which opens with the assembly of the 
freely-chosen representatives of organ- 
ized workers of America is but the be- 
ginning of the story, yet to be lived. 
of the future march of American labor- 
ing people onward and upward toward 
new and greater attainments. 


We take this momentous step with 
our ranks united. Our eyes are firmly 
fixed on the goals of human betterment, 
justice and freedom. It is an American 
vision and the American spirit that 
moves us forward toward these goals. 
Yet we know that on the success of 
our advance toward them hinges the 
hope of the workers of the world to 
win better life in dignity and freedom. 
For it is free labor, organized in free 
trade unions, that will break the chains 
of the world conspiracy which has en- 
slaved so many and threatens to enslave 
all. 

Seventy-four years ago representa- 
tives of workers met to form “a thor- 
ough federation embracing every trade 
and labor organization in America.” It 
was almost three-quarters of a century 
ago that the American Federation of 
Labor was founded to bring unity of 
effort and purpose to the ranks of 
American unions. It began and has 


carried 














srown as a free and voluntary associa- 
tion of freely chosen representatives of 
the American working people. Step by 
step, it surged forward toward new ad- 
vances in the welfare and security of 


those who work, accomplished through 
their own mutual aid and protection. 
One by one, it surmounted the ob- 


stacles to workers’ progress and re- 
moved the causes of distress and in- 
security for men and women who de- 
pend on wages for their livelihood. As 
it grew, this labor movement was able 
to stand off the threats of workers’ 
exploitation by giant corporate aggre- 
gates too often intent on sacrificing 
human needs and aspirations for the 
sake of profit. 

The great inheritance handed on to 
us by the American Federation of 
Labor is an inheritance won through 
struggle and concerted effort of work- 
ers. From the first, organized labor 
had to struggle for its own survival in 
the face of unremitting attack. Repre- 
hensible legal devices to keep workers 
out of unions under the threat of de- 
priving them of their livelihood, such 
as the “yellow dog” contract, were 
early resorted to by employers deter- 
mined to subject their workers to obe- 
dience through coercion. Even more 
far-reaching was the attempt to stymie 
unions and union activities by the 
widespread use of the labor injunction, 
whereby the whole force of the Amer- 
ican judiciary was brought to bear to 
obstruct the aims of organized labor. 


But firm determination of organized 
labor to make the fullest use of the 
democratic process and of the free in- 
stitutions through which it is carried 
out and the sense of fairness deeply 
ingrained in the American mind, have 
enabled labor to repel these attacks 
and to embody in the law of the land 
principles of justice spelled out by the 
Norris-LaGuardia Act of 1932 and the 
Wagner Labor Relations Act of 1935. 
The American Federation of Labor also 
had to close the embattled ranks of 
unions to stand off the long, determined 
and insidious attack against the union 
shop in the form of the ‘“open-shop” 
drive spearheaded by anti-union em- 
ployers under the banner of the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers. 
More recently, labor was forced again 
to defend itself against the union- 
wrecking provisions of the Taft-Hart- 
ley law and of the related state legis- 
lation dishonestly described as_ the 
“right-to-work” laws which can more 
properly be designated as the “right- 
to-wreck” laws. This battle, which the 
merged AFL-CIO will carry on, is a 
part of the great historic struggle of 
American workers for their right to 
organize for their mutual aid and pro- 
tection and to bargain collectively with 
their employers’ through representa- 
tives of their own choosing, free from 
interference, restraint and coercion by 
employers. 

Labor’s basic objective in this strug- 
gle was to benefit not only those with- 
in the ranks of the union movement, 
but to advance the welfare of all work- 
ers and of the whole community. The 
American Federation of Labor consis- 
tently rejected class struggle as an in- 
strument of labor’s policy as being 
foreign to the whole pattern of Amer- 
ican life. Its prime tools in _ labor- 
management relations 


have been the 
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collective agreement with the employer, 
with conciliation and voluntary arbitra- 


tion of differences. 
In its drive to advance the welfare 
of all, the American Federation of 


Labor has consistently sought to utilize 
the normal channels of the democratic 
process. It has shunned direct political 
entanglements and yet pressed for a 
bold and forward-looking political pro- 
gram of its own designed to balance 
public programs against richly-financed 
pressures of special interests to the end 
that broadest public interest would be 
served. 

It was thus that organized labor be- 
came the successful champion of the 
Social Security law of the land to help 
all those who work for their living to 
withstand the economic hazards of old 
age, disability and unemployment. Ac- 
ceptance of its responsibility for a per- 
manent program of public works by 
the federal government and develop- 
ment of such vast public improvements 


as the Tennessee Valley Authority, to 
mention only two programs, has been 
largely the result of labor’s demand 


for action 
workers, 
generally. 


that would benefit farmers, 

businessmen and the public 
Low-rent housing and slum- 
clearance aids by the federal govern- 
ment to local communities have also 
been embodied in a vital program as a 
result of the A.F.ofL.’s insistent pressure 
for them. It is notable that in this and 
many other such programs, organized 
labor’s interest was not selfish. Low 
income families eligible to live in pub- 
licly-aided projects are generally below 
the income range of unionized wage- 
earners. 

Organized labor has also been the 
prime mover locally in State Legisla- 
tures and in Congress of programs to 
enlarge our public school systems and 
to broaden and enrich educational op- 
portunities for ali of our children and 
youth. 

Among programs bearing on labor 
standards, again organized labor’s voice 
was foremost in arousing support for 
and securing enactment of laws broad- 
ly benefiting the whole community. 
Child labor laws, standards of work 
and wages for women, and minimum 
wage legislation are but a few of a 
long roster of contributions to the pub- 
lic welfare for which the American 
Federation of Labor can proudly take 
credit. 

In both great wars 
contributed heavily to the war effort 
of our nation and has made generous 
and selfless contributions to the na- 
tion’s strength in the hour of national 
emergency. In the transition from war 
to peace, notably after World War II, 
labor threw in its full support and ac- 
tive participation into the programs de- 
signed to assure smooth reconversion 
to the peacetime pace with a minimum 
of dislocation. 

In securing the enactment of the Em- 
ployment Act of 1946, organized labor 
showed dramatically its sense of re- 
sponsibility for the balanced growth of 
our whole economy and its insistence on 
democratic planning designed to avert 
business crises and mass unemployment 
in the years to come. 

Through these three-quarters of a 
century of growth, the American Fed- 
eration of Labor has worked and fought 
for a better America. In its ideals, prin- 
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ciples, and methods, it has proved to be 
a truly American institution. It always 
regarded freedom, voluntarism and the 
democratic process based on the dignity 
of man, as foremost in the elements 
making for a better and more just hu- 
man society. 

It has always been a relentless foe 
of all forms of despotism, dictatorship 
and totalitarianism. From the first it 
recognized Communism for what it was 
and still remains: a conspiracy of the 
power-hungry few to enslave and regi- 
ment the many. The international pro- 
gram of the A.F.ofL. has helped rally 
the freedom-loving workers of the 
world in their struggle against Commu- 
nist enslavement. 


We are proud to accept the rich in- 
heritance of the American Federation 
of Labor and pledge ourselves to mul- 
tiply and enrich it further in the years 
to come. Ours is a challenging task and 
a great responsibility, for we know that 
the past is only a prologue. And we 
join here in unity to dedicate ourselves 
to the task of builders for a better 
future. 


From here we will march united for- 


ward and upward. And we shall keep 
the faith. 
COMMITTEE SECRETARY SODER- 


STROM: I move the adoption of this 
section of the Committee’s report. 

. The motion was seconded 
earried unanimously. 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN WOLL: We 
will now hear the report of the Execu- 
tive Council dealing with labor unity 
and the agreement prepared for our 
consideration. In so doing your Com- 
mittee likewise considered two resolu- 
tions designated as 28 and 47, dealing 
with the same subject. We reported 
jointly on both the Council’s Report 
and these resolutions because of the 
conflict. Therefore these _ resolutions 
have reopened negotiations for further 
amending of the agreement. Under the 
circumstances that seems impossible. In 
view of that and yet in fairness to the 
introducers of Resolutions 28 and 47 and 
to assure proper consideration of their 
proposal by the new Federation of labor 
their resolutions are incorporated in the 
report of your Resolutions Committee 
dealing with that subject. 

The Secretary will now present the 
report on both the Council’s report and 
the resolutions. 


LABOR UNITY 


The Resolutions Committee has met 
and has considered that portion of the 
Report of the Executive Council to this 
Convention dealing with Labor Unity. 
It has aiso considered the Supplemental 
Report of the Executive Council to this 
Convention, dated November 30, 1955, 
also dealing with this subject matter. 

The Resolutions Committee notes with 
approval the various steps taken by the 
American Federation of Labor Unity 
Committee and by the Executive Coun- 
cil of the American Federation of Labor 
to bring about honorable organic unity 
between the two Federations. It com- 
mends the members of this Committee 
and the officers and members of the Ex- 
ecutive Council of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor for their industrious, able 


and 
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and conscientious endeavors which have 
made possible the submission to this 
Convention for its ratification, approval 
and adoption, the Agreement for the 
Merger of the American Federation of 
Labor and the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations, a Constitution for the 
combined Federation, the ‘American 
Federation of Labor and Congress of 
Industrial Organizations,” and the Im- 
plementation Agreement dated Novem- 
ber 30, 1955. 

In considering the Report and Supple- 
mental Report of the Executive Council 
on the subject of Labor Unity, the Reso- 
lutions Committee also gave considera- 
tion to Resolution No. 28 which seeks to 
amend the Constitution for the com- 
bined Federation, “The American Fed- 
eration of Labor and Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations.” This Resolution 
was submitted for Convention action by 
Delegates A. Philip Randolph, Milton P. 
Webster and C. L. Dellums, of the 
Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters. 

Also considered was Resolution No. 
47 which also seeks to amend the Con- 
stitution of “The American Federation 
of Labor and Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations.” This Resolution was sub- 
mitted for Convention action by Dele- 
gates Woodruff Randolph, Ernest M. 
Hathaway, Wallace C. Reilly, Louis M. 
Herrmann, Fred H. Brigham and J. Ar- 
thur Moriarty of the International 
Typographical Union. 

The Resolutions Committee believes 
that the Agreement for the Merger of 
the American Federation of Labor and 
the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions, the Constitution of the ‘American 
Federation of Labor and Congress of 
Industrial Organizations’ and the Im- 
plementation Agreement of November 
30, 1955, which have been formally ap- 
proved and submitted by the Executive 
Council to this Convention for its rati- 
fication, approval and adoption, will 
bring about honorable organic unity be- 
tween the American Federation of 
Labor and the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations. 

This Committee realizes, of course, 
that this Constitution of “The Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor and Congress 
of Industrial Organizations” is not a 
perfect document in all respects and 
that time, and experience under its gov- 
erning provisions, may demonstrate the 
need for subsequent amendment. 

It, and the Agreement for Merger are 
the result of frank, honest and sincere 
negotiations between free and, in some 
respects, competing groups motivated 
by an honest desire for unity. Conse- 
quently, some allowances have to be 
made for some give and take on each 
side. These documents represent a nego- 
tiated understanding. Neither the Mer- 
ger Agreement nor the Constitution of 
“The American Federation of Labor and 
Congress of Industrial Organizations” 
can be altered or changed by this Con- 
vention without the approval and 
agreement of the other party. 


With this in mind the Resolutions 
Committee recommends and moves that 
Resolutions numbered 28 and 47 sub- 
mitted by the Sleeping Car Porters and 
by the International Typographical Un- 
ion, respectively, be referred by this 
Convention to the Executive Council of 
the combined Federation, “The Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor and Congress 
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of Industrial Organizations.” This refer- 
ral to be with the recommendation of 
this Convention that such Executive 
Council, in the ensuing two years, con- 
sider these resolutions in the light of 
experience gained by the combined 
Federation and make such recommen- 
dations to the Second Constitutional 
Convention of the “American Federation 
ot Labor and Congress of Industrial 
Organizations” with respect to these 
two resolutions as it shall deem to be 
necessary and proper. 

In conclusion, the Resolutions Com- 
mittee further recommends to this Con- 
vention and moves that this Convention 
accept the recommendations of the Ex- 
ecutive Council of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, as contained in its 
Supplemental Report on Labor Unity, 


and that it adopt the Resolution on the 


Achievement of Labor Unity, which has 
been distributed to the delegates in at- 
tendance at this Convention and reads 
as follows: 


RESOLUTION ON THE 
ACHIEVEMENT OF 
LABOR UNITY 


WHEREAS, The combination of the 
American Federation of Labor and the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations 
into a single labor federation is a long- 
cherished goal of the trade union move- 
ment of this country, and 


WHEREAS, On February 9, 1955, the 
Joint AFL-CIO Unity Committee agreed 
upon and recommended to the two 
federations the adoption of the “Agree- 
ment for the Merger of the American 
Federation of Labor and the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations” attached 
hereto as Annex A, and 


WHEREAS, The Agreement of Feb- 
ruary 9 was ratified by the Executive 
Council of the American Federation of 
Labor on February 19, 1955, and by the 
Executive Board of the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations on February 
24, 1955, and 


WHEREAS, Pursuant to the _ provi- 
sions of the Agreement of February 9, 
1955, a proposed constitution for the 
combined federation was drafted by the 
Joint AFL-CIO Unity Committee for 
submission to the two federations, and 


WHEREAS, The Executive Council 
of the American Federation of Labor 
and the Executive Board of the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations re- 
viewed this draft constitution on sev- 
eral occasions, and made _ various 


changes therein, and 


WHEREAS, The “Const*tution of the 
American Federation of Labor and 
Congress of Industrial Organizations” 
attached hereto as Annex B was ap- 
proved by the Executive Council of the 
American Federation of Labor on No- 
vember 30, 1955, and by the Executive 
Board of the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations on November 30, 1955, 
and 


WHEREAS, The Agreement of Febru- 
ary 9 provides that upon approval by 
the Executive Council of the American 
Federation of Labor and the Executive 
Board of the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations of that Agreement and 


of a Constitution for the combined fed- 
eration, that the Agreement and the 
Constitution, and any other agreements 
necessary to accomplish the combina- 
tion of the two federations, shall be 
submitted to the separate conventions 
of the American Federation of Labor 
and of the Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations; and that upon approval 
by the separate conventions of the 
Agreement and of the Constitution of 
the combined federation, a joint conven- 
tion shall be held, and 


WHEREAS, The 
Agreement dated November 30, 1955, 
attached hereto as Annex C, was ap- 
proved by the Executive Council of the 
American Federation of Labor on No- 
vember 30, 1955, and by the Executive 
Board of the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations on November 30, 1955, 
and is necessary and appropriate to dis- 
pose of various matters arising out of 
the combination of the two federa- 
tions, and 


WHEREAS, The Constitution 
“American Federation of 
Congress of Industrial Organizations”, 
attached hereto as Annex B, provides 
in Articles XIX and XX that it shall 
become effective upon approval by the 
separate conventions of the two federa- 
tions and shall govern the joint con- 
vention of the combined federations, 

NOW, Therefore, be it resolved: 

1. The “Agreement for the Merger of 
the American Federation of Labor and 
the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions,” attached hereto as Annex A, is 
ratified, approved and adopted. 

2. The Constitution of the “American 
Federation of Labor and Congress of 
Industrial Organizations” attached here- 
to as Annex B, is ratified, approved 
and adopted as the Constitution of the 
“American Federation of Labor and 
Congress of Industrial Organizations.” 
and as an amendment to and substitute 
for the Constitution of this federation 
heretofore in effect. 

3. The Implementation Agreement 
dated November 30, 1955, and attached 
hereto as Annex C, is ratified, approved 
and adopted. 


4. The adoption of this Resolution by 
this convention is conditional upon the 
adoption of an identical Resolution by 
the present separate convention of the 
other federation; provided, however, 
that this Resolution, the Agreement for 
Merger, the Constitution of the “Ameri- 
ean Federation of Labor and Congress 
of Industrial Organizations” and the 
Implementation Agreement shall be- 
come effective upon the opening of the 
initial convention of the “American 
Federation of Labor and Congress of 
Industrial Organizations” on December 
5, 1955 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY SODER- 
STROM: Mr. Chairman, I move adop- 
tion of this section of the Resolutions 
Committee’s report. 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN WOLL: In 
seconding the motion I wish to make 
it known that one member of the Com- 
mittee, Woodruff Randolph, dissented 
from this report. 

PRESIDENT MEANY: You _ have 
heard the report of the Committee on 
Resolutions and the motion is to 
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Labor and 
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adopt. We are now ready for the ques- 
tion. 

The Chair 
Randolph of the 
graphical Union. 


President 
Typo- 


recognizes 
International 


DELEGATE RANDOLPH, ITU: Mr. 
President, officers and delegates, first 
let me make it clear as to the purpose 
of the submission by the ITU of Prop- 


osition No. 47. There is certainly no 
desire to prevent the merger. We 
would not do so even if it were pos- 


sible for us to do it. Our purpose was 
and is to make the record clear as to 
the position the ITU will take if and 
when the merged federation assumes 
authority over international unions, 
which we believe may not be taken 
either under the present laws of the 
federation or under the laws of the 
merged federation. 

Let me again make it clear that we 
would not oppose the merger even if 
we had to step aside while the united 
movement sets its course. We would 
seek to help in any way we could, but 
such a course is not necessary at this 
time. 

Our interpretation of the powers of 
the AFL have prevailed, so far as we 
are concerned, since 1944. The rights 
the ITU have always enjoyed are car- 
ried over into the merged federation. 
We will insist on them in the future. 

There is opportunity to interpret the 
powers of the merged federation § in 
more than one way. The printed letter 
which we have distributed among you 
is evidence of that. Even the letter it- 
self is variously interpreted. President 
Meany’s letter is variously interpreted, 
and his opening speech is evidence of 
that fact. 

In addition, Proposition ’*. 47 offers 
to clarify the powers of ie merged 
federation. It offers to confine’ per 
capita tax payments to the working 
members of unions. It offers summary 
powers to the Executive Council to ex- 
pel for violation of Section 7 as fol- 
lows: 

“It is the basic principle of this fed- 
eration that it must be and remain free 
from any and all corrupt influences and 
from the undermining efforts of Com- 
munist, Fascist or other totalitarian 
agencies who are opposed to the basic 
principles of our democracy and a free 
and democratic trade unionism.” 

We conceive that it was not neces- 
sary to wait two years perhaps until 
a convention to take final action on 
such a condition. 

The Resolutions Committee has rec- 
emmended referral of Proposition No. 
47 to the Executive Council of this 
lederation, to be referred to the Ex- 
ecutive Council of the merged federa- 
tion for study during the next two 
years. My negative vote was solely to 
protect our over-all position on the 
powers of the merged federation. The 
same is true as to my negative vote on 
the report of the Committee as a whole. 

The unalterable position of the ITU 
as to its own autonomy is expressed in 
its own laws. The 1944 agreed inter- 
pretation of the powers of the A. F. of 
L. over international unions is not con- 
trary to our laws. The most pertinent 
points with reference thereto are—and 
I quote from the agreed interpretation 
of 1944 adopted by the ITU by referen- 
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vote, adopted by the 1943 conven- 
American Federation of 


dum 
tion of the 
Labor: 

“t. Bhat Article II of 
the American Federation of Labor 
guarantees complete autonomy to all 
national and international unions, in- 
cluding the ITU. That the A. F. of L 
is a federation of national and inter- 
national unions, each and all of them 
self-governing; that the A. F, of L. is 
without authority to interfere with the 
internal affairs of such national and 
international unions or the government 
of their members and local unions, That 
the A. F. of L. has in no way any 
power, authority, control, equity or 
property, direct or indirect, in the funds 


Section 2 of 


or properties of such national and 
international unions. 
“2. That the Federation has never 


arbitrarily to define’ the 

national and interna- 
Such is not the policy of 
Its laws fully recog- 
nize the complete autonomy of na- 
tional and international unions in this 
regard. On the other hand, the Federa- 
tion does attempt to safeguard the 
jurisdictional rights of affiliated na- 
tional and international unions, and en- 
deavors to bring about adjustments 
wherever conflicts develop between na- 
tional and international unions; that 
where the laws of the Federation do 
deal with the jurisdiction and the gov- 
ernment of unions and authorizes the 
federation specifically to deal with such 
matters they relate to directly char- 
tered bodies, that is, federal trade and 
labor unions, city and state federations 
of labor. National and_ international 
unions are affiliated with the Federa- 
tion by virtue of affiliation. All other 
affiliated unions are chartered by the 
Federation and are subordinate to the 
regulation and control of the Federa- 
tion. While in the past the terms ‘cer- 
tificate of affiliation’ and ‘charter’ have 
at times been used indiscriminately and 
synonymously, such use has been in- 
advertent and without authority, and 
therefore without binding influence. It 
is intended that hereafter these terms 
shall be correctly used and properly ap- 
plied. Under our laws affiliated na- 
tional and international unions have 
complete authority to regulate the con- 
duct of their officers and members and 
to control and use of their own funds 
and properties. The Federation has 
only authority to supervise regulatory 
and controlling affairs of funds and 
properties of directly chartered locals, 
federal labor unions, city and state 
federations of labor.” 

In this letter that has been dis- 
tributed among you there is much 
more information of an _ informative 
character that will be useful to you. I 
refrain from reading any more of that 
because I want to conserve the time 
of the Convention and deal only with 
the most pertinent points upon which 
the International Typographical Union 
will rest its position as of the future. 

As regards these matters I refer you 
to Section 2, Article III of the Con- 
stitution of the merged federation 
quoted as it may be applicable as fol- 
lows: 

“Sec. 2. Each national and interna- 
tional union shall retain its char- 
ter or certificate, which shall become 


attempted 
jurisdiction of 
tional unions. 
the Federation. 











and be a charter or certificate of this 
Federation and, by virtue of the same 
and as a result of the merger between 
the American Federation of Labor and 
the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions, shall be an affiliate of this Fed- 
eration and subject to its rules and 
regulations.” 

“Sec. 3. Each such affiliate 
tain and enjoy the same organizing 
jurisdiction in this Federation which 
it had and enjoyed by reason of its 
prior affiliation with either the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor or the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations. In 
cases of conflicting and duplicating 
jurisdictions involving such affiliates 
the President of the Executive Council 
of this Federation shall seek to elimi- 
nate such conflicts and duplications 
through the process of voluntary 
agreement or voluntary merger be- 
tween the affiliates involved.” 

Finally, let me direct your attention 
to Section 4 of Article III which de- 
fines the ideal and which caused the 
Proposition 47 to be offered. 


“Sec. 4. The integrity of each such 
affiliate of this Federation shall be 
maintained and preserved. Each such 
affiliate shall respect the established 
collective bargaining relationship of 
every other affiliate and no affiliate 
shall raid the established collective 
bargaining relationship of any other 
affiliate. When a complaint has been 
filed with the President by an affiliate 
alleging a violation of this section by 
another affiliate, that has not been 
settled under the provisions of the No- 
Raiding Agreement referred to in 
Article XVIII, the President shall en- 
deavor, by consultation with the ap- 
propriate officers of both affiliates, to 
settle the matter by voluntary agree- 
ment between such affiliates. In the 
event no such voluntary agreement is 
reached, within a reasonable time the 
President shall report to the Executive 
Council with such recommendations as 
he may deem appropriate. Upon such 
report being submitted, the Executive 
Council shall consider the same, shall 
hear the appropriate officers of the af- 
filiates involved, and shall make such 
decision as it believes to be necessary 
and proper to carry out the provisions 
of this section. In the event an af- 
filiate shall fail to comply with such 
decision, the Executive Council shall 
submit the matter to the convention 
for such action as the convention may 
deem appropriate under the provisions 
of this constitution.” 


After Section 4 has been applied and 
after a Convention has determined 
what appropriate action really is, then 
we will know what the law is and we 
can govern our actions accordingly. 
We can govern our actions according 
to the necessities of the occasion. 

I tried my best to confine my re- 
marks to the essential points that will 
be involved if and when any question 
whatsoever may arise as to the juris- 
diction, actual or potential, of the In- 
ternational Typographical Union. When 
the International Typographical Union 
called the first meeting in an effort to 
organize the American Federation of 


shall re- 


Labor it did so in 1879. It was not pos- 
sible to get a meeting. It repeated in 
in Terre Haute, 


the fall of 1881 In- 
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diana, where a meeting was held, at- 
tended mostly by miners, steelworkers, 
carpenters and printers. That meeting 
called a second meeting in Pittsburgh 
in 1881 and the second meeting called 
the third meeting in Cincinnati in 1881 


and that was when the national or- 
ganization was formed under another 
name: Trades and Labor Congress of 


the United States and Canada, which 
functioned for five years under a poli- 
tical platform of objectives, and then 
it desired to get rid of the Knights of 
Labor, a_ scattered organization that 
interfered with everybody. 

Delegates to the convention of the 
Trades and Labor Congress were also 
delegates to a convention called by the 
Carpenters Union, and the Convention 
of Trades and Labor Congress resolved 
itself into the second convention, or 
the other convention minus the 
Knights of Labor, and if there is any 
doubt as to the continuity of the or- 
ganizations the record will show that 
the Secretary was ordered to collect 
some back per capita from the Inter- 
national Typographical Union. 

I think that is pretty clear proof of 
the fact that you have had it from 
1881 on ali of your literature. The rec- 
ord will show that the International 
Typographical Union, from the very 
inception of the American Federation 
of Labor, has maintained the position 
I have taken here today. We have re- 
cently amended the Constitution of the 
International Typographical Union so 
there won’t be any typographical er- 
rors on the part of any officers. They 
are instructed very specifically that the 
International Typographical Union will 
not be affiliated with any organization 
that seeks to control the internal af- 
fairs or jurisdiction of the ITU. It is 
unequivocal in that it was adopted by 
some 56,500 votes to 11,000 votes. There 
isn’t any question but what the historic 
position of our Union has been sound. 
Neither would I like to go into things 
of the past, but I do say that we were 
opposed to the split in the American 
labor movement, and we are for it get- 
ting together on the proper kind of 
yasis, 


I say again that all through history 
there has not been a time when the 
International Typographical Union has 
failed to take the position it takes to- 
day on its jurisdictional problems. In 
fact, when the Federation was first or- 
ganized all of the printing trades 
unions or workers were in the Inter- 
national Typographical Union. But be- 
lieving in the principles of democracy 
and believing that the interests of 
those who work at the trade are para- 
mount as against those who may be 
officers or per capita tax collectors. 
when the Pressmen saw fit to form an 
international union of their own we 
helped them do so. The same is true 
with the Bookbinders and the Stereo- 
tvpers and the Electrotyners and the 
Photoengravers, and our Book of Laws 
still provides that we have jurisdiction 
over the entire printing industry, ex- 
cept that which we have ceded by 
agreement to other organizations. 
There is no desire on my part to try to 
indicate that the International Typo- 
graphical Union is unseemly or stub- 
born-headed about the basic facts such 
as I have related. The printing busi- 
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ness is one of constant evolution, and 
in that evolution that work process 
that has been substituted for the old 
hand processes, so far as the setting of 
type and preparation of type for print- 
ing is concerned, has been absorbed by 
the International Typographical Union. 
Attempts have been made repeatedly 
with the linotype machines, the mono- 
type machines, teletype machines and 
others to inject typists at small wages 
into our industry. We have success- 
fully combated that, and in this evolu- 
tionary process there may be some 
complaints about where the ITU is 
headed. The ITU will head itself, based 
on the principles I have mentioned, to- 
ward the greatest good for those who 
are working in our particular field. In 
doing so we will not entertain any ob- 
jection from any source whatsoever as 
to where we are going of what we are 
doing. 


| realize full well that there are 
many other circumstances within the 
labor movement where even the com- 


pulsory action contemplated perhaps 


by some would be best to take. They 
are without our particular knowledge 
or experience. We realize full well 


that it would be a most constructive 
policy for many unions to sign a no- 
raiding agreement with others and to 


get along with them as they should, 
in true union spirit. We have no ob- 
jection whatsoever to following that 


course by those who want it. 

On the other hand, we say there is 
no organization, there is no group of 
organizations within the American 
labor movement that understands the 
devious technical questions that are 
prevalent in the entire printing in- 
dustry, questions that are going to 
become more complicated as we go 
along, and we rely solely upon the 
good will, the common sense and the 
cooperation of those who are already 
in the printing industry to try to work 
out the best solution, and if they can’t 
work one out, I am sure that no one 
else can, and we will not permit one to 
be made by anybody else. 

Again I want to say, I have to be 
positive and I have to be clear on these 
points for the record. You don’t know 
printers like I know printers. They 
will read what I have said, they will 
check every comma and every period, 
and since I am talking extempora- 
neously in the greatest part of what I 
say I am taking a great chance. So I 
have had to be repetitive, and I have 
had to be insistent, so that there be 
no misunderstanding about the posi- 
tion the International Typographical 
Union takes in this merged federation. 

Again I point out, and I hope that 
it will be sincerely believed, that our 
hopes and aspirations are for a united 
labor movement, and the proposition 
that we have put in goes further than 
the officers of the CIO with regard to 
policing, the question of decency and 
honor in the merged federation where, 
as I pointed out, Section 7 is violated. 
There is no question but what this 
merged federation has the right to say 
to any union, small or large, you are 
not fit to live with us—get out. I think 
they have the right to do that and I 
think they should do it in such in- 
stances, and I say that with respect 
to very large unions as well as small 
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unions who have been questioned re- 
cently as to a matter of ethics. 
Looking back over the history of the 
American Federation of Labor during 
the time in which I have been privi- 
leged to observe it, I have observed 
many derelictions of ethical character, 
and I have observed the per capita tax 
system of voting to be very effective 
when it comes to determining a ques- 
tion of right and wrong. 1 am not 
going to otfer a substitute method for 
the per capita tax system of voting, 
but so long as there is such a system 
you will require men of the greatest 
character to be able to dispense justice 
along the lines of that kind of voting. 
I refrain from mentioning any union 
or any incident. I think all of us whe 
have been associated with this Ieder- 
ation for a long period of time are 
fully aware of what I am talking 
about. I have the greatest hope that 


in the near future the efforts of the 
merged federation will be first cen- 
tered upon cleaning house, making a 


federation of the working people of 
this entire nation one that all can be 
proud of, and I lay it as a first task, 
rather than the task of attempting to 
tell people whom they shall organize 
I lay it as a first task that this Feder- 
ation should be adequately and thor- 
oughly cleaned up in the associations 
that some unions have with some types 
of people. 

I hope that I haven’t bored you. We 
believe in the International Typo- 
graphical Union in an excess, perhaps, 
of democracy, something which very 
few other unions indulge in. Every- 
thing we do is subject to review by 
the membership. They can have 150 
unions adopt a proposition to change 
any law in the book by referendum 
vote. They have complete control of 
everything we do and of all of our 
methods of doing business. Because of 
that we do not insist that every other 
union act like we do. We grew up that 
way, we can’t help it. I know a lot of 
people think that we are crazy, we 
haven't much sense, we are letting the 
members tell us what to do. In lots of 
places the officers tell the members 
what to do. Maybe that’s good in those 
organizations, maybe it works, but it 
won't work on printers. I couldn't tell 
them what to do and you couldn’t tell 
them what to do, and after all the tur- 
moil, they only voted to come back in 
the Federation by some 5,000 majority 
in 1944, when we were all trying to 
get it done. So you just don’t tell 
printers what to do. There is an old 
adage “that you can always tell print- 
ers, but you can’t tell them much.” 

So let me say again, I hope you don't 
misconstrue the objectives of the Typo- 
graphical Union by the fact that we 
have found it necessary to call to your 
attention now these necessary facts, 
so that after awhile, when it becomes 
necessary for us to tell them to you, 
you won't say, why, you were there, 
you were at the convention when these 
things were adopted and you didn’t 
say a word about it then. You made a 
contract with us that thus and so shall 
be done. We didn’t do it. We are 
pointing out to you that you haven't 
got a clear contract yet amongst each 
other, and you won’t have until a 
convention two years from now inter- 
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prets what an appropriate action might 
be in such a case as I have mentioned. 
I thank you for listening. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: I would like 
to infringe on your patience just to say 
a few words in regard to this current 
rather weighty and academic discus- 
sion that has been taking place be- 
tween the President of the 'Typographi- 
cal Union and myself, as printed in my 
letter. I thought I wrote a long letter 
when I wrote two pages to Woody, and 
when | got an eleven-page reply I said 
to myself, “Well, you should have 
known better; don’t get into a letter- 
writing hassle with a Typo.” All I 
have ever learned as a_ plumber’s 
helper is how to write a bill. But 
this discussion is somewhat academic, 
and I am happy to hear the President 
of the Typographical Union state his 
basic position on labor unity. 

Now, the question is what would the 
powers of this new federation be in 
regard to disputes between members of 
the federation? No one I know of with 
any common sense has any desire to 
remove from the rolls of the federa- 
tion people who are in membership. We 
believe in labor unity and, of course, 
when you tell an organization they 
have got to get out of the Federation 
that is just the opposite of labor unity. 
| hope that I will some day see the 
day when we can have so much har- 
mony in this Federation that there 
won't be any grievances, Unfortunately, 
we have had a record down through 
the years where from time to time we 
do have these quarrels between unions 
who are in the Federation. And when 
the Federation states that it has no 
power to arbitrarily determine the 
jurisdiction of the union I think that is 
true. I don’t think the Federation 
would ever want to arbitrarily decide 
jurisdictional questions. 

I respect the position of the Typo- 
graphical Union that they run their 
own. business, and I am sure that is a 
fundamental principle of this organiza- 
tion—that every affiliate runs its own 
business. 

But we have to be realistic enough to 
know that, despite the overwhelming 
desire for labor unity which should be 
present in a Federation such as this, 
that there will be times when we will 
get into quarrels and we have got to 
have some machinery to try to resolve 
those quarrels. 

I feel that this Constitution goes as 
far as a constitution can go in preserv- 
ing the integrity and the unity of the 
affiliates to the organization we are 
planning to set up. 

Now, of course, this is a worthy dis- 
cussion—something like meetings of 
the United Nations, great diplomatic con- 
ferences—we get barrels of words. I 
made a statement the other day that I 
hope our State Department and our 
administrative officials in Washington 
would get down to the old-fashioned 
method of basing their actions on deeds 
rather than words. There is no more 
peace-loving nation on earth than So- 
viet Russia, if you listen to the words 
of Bulganin and Khrushchev and their 
stooges. But we can’t go by that; we 
have got to go by actions. 

Now, the International Typographical 
Union tells us that they have had these 
principles of non-intervention, as they 


put it, by the central organization in 
the affairs of their union. Unfortu- 
nately we only have that on the basis 
of their own statements in their con- 
ventions and their own actions. Let me 
point out a classic example of some of 
the things we have to deal with. We 
are building a new building in Wash- 
ington, and I can assure you it is a lu 
per cent AFL building trades job. We 
are in the position of being the owner 
or perhaps the employer, as it were. 
Well, there is a picket line around our 
building this morning—not because of 
anything unfair to labor that we in 
the American Federation of Labor have 
done in the role of employer, but be- 
cause of a jurisdictional dispute be- 
tween two unions. 

Well, we have to try to resolve 
that sort of thing. We just can’t sit 
back. And as we go down the road 
with this merged Federation, just as 
we have come down the road with the 
AFL, as much as we would desire to 
say that everybody should go settle 
their own troubles, we must think of 
preserving an instrumentality to serve 
the workers of this nation; and we 
have got to have some order if we are 
going to preserve this instrumentality 
and have it do its job. 

It has been said that this Constitu- 
tion for the merged federation resides 
more power in the Federation than the 
Constitution of the AFL. Well, that is 
not so. Just let me bring out one point 
—no organization can be compelled to 
merge with any other organization. The 
Federation will have no such powet! 
That is spelled out in the plainest kind 
of English. 

The A.F.ofL. had that power to order 
organizations to amalgamate. Well, ac- 
cording to Woody’s letter they didn’t, 
and maybe they didn’t. I don’t know; 
but did they, during the years, exercise 
that power? I'll say they did. 

In 1911 the American Federation of 
Labor in convention ordered the Amal- 
gamated Carpenters to merge with the 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters. In 
the same year in tiny own trade the 
American Federation of Labor in con- 
vention assembled ordered the Interna- 
tional Association of Steam and Hot 
Water Fitters to amalgamate with the 
United Association of Plumbers and 
Steamfitters. 


In 1917 the American Federation of 
Labor in convention assembled ordered 
the Steam Shovel and Dredgemen to 
amalgamate with the International Un- 
ion of Operating Engineers. 

In 1918 the American Federation of 
Labor in convention assembled ordered 
the Tile Layers to amalgamate with the 
sricklayers, Masons and Plasterers In- 
ternational Union. 


In 1919 the American Federation of 
Labor ordered the Lace Operators ta 
unite with the United Textile Workers. 

In 1939 the American Federation of 
Labor in convention assembled ordered 
the Foundry Workers to amalgamate 
with the Molders International Union. 

All of these actions which I have just 
recited were taken by convention, not 
by any Executive Council, and yet in every 
one of these actions, the International 
Typographical Union concurred. These 
indicate deeds and not words, I don’t say th: 
actions were right, but I do say under 
this Constitution you have now in front 
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of you for the merged federatton, the 
merged federation has no such right as 
exercised by the American Federation 
of Labor on these six occasions that I 
have just cited to you. 

Down through the years there have 
been revocations of charters, suspen- 
sions for all different reasons, and some 
of them are jurisdictional questions. 
Now I am talking about the actions of 
the American Federation of Labor. 

In 1933 the Brewery Workers were 
ordered to turn over to the Firemen and 
Oilers, all firemen and oilers working in 
the brewery. In the same _ convention, 
in the same report, they were ordered 
to turn over to the International Union 


of Operating Engineers all the engi- 
neers working in the brewery. They 
were ordered also to turn over to the 





Teamsters all the team drivers in the 
brewery industry. The record of the re- 
port of the Committee in that conven- 
tion takes up 34 pages of the record. 
You can look it up—the convention of 
1933 held in Washington. At the con- 
clusion of the 34 pages of talk from all 
sides — democratic discussion — nobody 
shut off—the convention reached its de- 
cision and it reached its decision by a 
roll call vote and I submit that accord- 
ing to what Brother Randolph tells us 
that these high principles of non-inter- 
ference have been cherished and fos- 
tered by the ITU by these wonderful 
printers during all these years. 

Well, if they want those principles 
to apply as far as they are concerned, 
if they believe in them, I am sure they 
believed in them for others as well as 
for themselves and on this roll call after 
34 pages telling the Brewery Workers 
to put these engineers into the Engi- 
neers Union, the firemen and oilers 
into the Firemen’s Union and the team 
drivers into the Teamsters’ Union, by an 
overwhelming vote of the convention 
on that roll call the ITU was registered 
in the affirmative to tell those organi- 
zations to turn those people over. 

The Brewery workers were suspended. 
There was a dispute back in 1906 and 
there was a roll call to suspend them 
and on that roll call the ITU voted yes. 

The Amalgamated Carpenters’ charter 
was revoked in 1911 and at the time 
united with the United Brotherhood of 
Carpenters. 

That revocation was by roll call and 
the ITU voted yes. 

The Bridge and Structural Iron Work- 
ers were suspended by a roll call vote 
in 1916 and on that roll call the ITU 
voted yes. 

Then we have revocations on which 
there were no roll calls, the Agents In- 
ternational Association in 1900; the 
Amalgamated Society of Engineers in 
1902; the Special Order Clothes Makers 
in 1902; the Coal Hoisting Engineers in 
1903; the Steam and Hot Water Fitters 
in 1903; Steam and Hot Water Fitters 
again in 1911; Flour and Cereal Mill 
Workers in 1910; Carriage and Wagon 
Workers in 1917; Clothing, Hat, Cap and 
Millinery Workers in 1918; Steam Shovel 
and Dredge Workers in 1918; Tile Lay- 
ers and Helpers in 1918; Mule Spinners 
in 1919; Jewelry Workers in 1920; Main- 
tenance of Way in 1919; Railway Clerks 
in 1925; Railway Signalmen in 1928; 
Foundry Employees in 1939. 

In all of those records—in every one 
of those conventions—the ITU was rep- 
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record of 
on their 
these 


resented..and there is no 
negative vote or protest 
about the suspension of 
zations. 

I don’t know what these organizations 
were suspended for and it is not impor- 


any 
part 
organi- 


tant. I hope we don’t have to suspend 
any organizations, ever, because it is 
just the opposite of our ideal of labor 
unity. I don’t know of anyone threaten- 


ing the ITU’s jurisdiction. I don’t know 
of any eventuality that may come up 
as far as I can see it that will be any 
threat to this great traditional standard 
of freedom and independence of this 
wonderful union of International Typo- 
graphical Workers. 

What I do say is that if we are going 
to have a movement serve the purpose 
for which we have dedicated this move- 
ment, we have got to have some ma- 
chinery to keep order in our own house, 
And what is this machinery under the 
new Constitution? The machinery is the 
Executive Council to investigate, to 
conciliate, to mediate, to do everything 
possible to resolve these disputes. Fail- 
ing that, to bring them to the Conven- 
tion, which, in the final analysis under 
our democratic procedure, holds all the 
weapons of power. 

This convention 
the structure of 


is the last word in 
the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and is as it should be. I 
hope we can avoid these things. I am 
quite sure that we can certainly keep 
them down to a minimum. I have heard 
veteran members of the Executive 
Council of the American Federation of 
Labor say, those who were involved in 
these things in the past, that they 
would never again vote to expel a union 
on the question of jurisdiction; but that 
doesn’t settle it. The Railway Clerks 
were put out of the Federation in 1925 
and then invited back a few years later. 
The jurisdiction dispute was not settled, 
but they found a mode of operation by 
which they could live together, 

We have had all sorts of disputes over 
jurisdiction membership. They may 
arise again. This Constitution leaves 
some machinery to try and cope with 
it and that machinery always flows 
back to the Convention. 

I am_ hopeful that we can create a 
spirit that should be present in the la- 
bor movement of brotherhood and fra- 
ternity; that we can get back to not 
only where it is the job of trade unions 
to help their fellow trade unionists but 
where we could conceive a_ principle 
or ideal where it is the job of one trade 
union to try and help another. 


Some of our Unions were built, a 
g00d many of them were built on the 
assistance that was given by the old 


line and perhaps stronger unions—and 
that does not except the International 
Typographical Union. They have cer- 
tainly made their contribution. I hope 
we can get back and revive that sort 


of a spirit. I think we have the ma- 
chinery to do it, and I am quite sure 
that this academic discussion of the 


power of this merged Federation—and 
T hope it will remain academic—that 
we don’t have to use this machinery 
which brings us back to the Conven- 
tion with disputes of this kind. But T 
am quite sure that everybody who had 
any part in writing this Constitution 
gave a great deal of study to this ques- 
tion, and that they agree with me when 
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they say the fears that seem to repose 
in the minds of the officers of the ITU 
and some others of an excessive use of 
power within this Federation are with- 
out ground. I think we should try to 
live together and turn our faces toward 
the real job of preserving this move- 
ment, building it up, and advancing the 
cause of the great mass of American 
workers. 

The Chair recognizes Brother Ran- 
dolph of the Sleeping Car Porters. 


DELEGATE A. PHILIP RANDOLPH, 
Sleeping Car Porters: Mr. Chairman 
and delegates of this Convention of the 
American Federation of Labor: May I 
say in connection with Resolution No. 
28, submitted by the delegates of the 
Sleeping Car Porters for the purpose of 
amending the Constitution in relation 
to racial discrimination, is supplemen- 
tary to proposals made by the dele- 
gates of the Sleeping Car Porters in 
the August Convention of the American 
Federation of Labor in Chicago. 

Now, the purpose of the resolution is 
to provide sanctions against unlons 
with the color bar in the united labor 
movement and against unions that may 
seek to come into the united labor 
movement with the color bar in their 
Constitution, 

Of course, under the procedures regu- 
lating the merger of the two federated 
bodies it is not possible to amend the 
Constitution in this Convention. 

I note from the report of the Reso- 
lutions Committee that it is the pur- 
pose of the merged movement and of 
the AFL to refer these resolutions to 
the Executive Council of the consoli- 
dated labor movement, which will come 
up for consideration and action in the 
next two years. 

Now, the delegates of the Sleeping 
Car Porters are greatly concerned that 
this question of discrimination, intol- 
erance and bigotry on account of race, 
color, religion, national origin or an- 
cestry be kept before the labor move- 
ment and that it come into the same 
category as Communism and corruption 
on the grounds that racism is a dan- 
ger not only to the free trade union 
movement but to our American demo- 
cratic system, just as Communism and 
corruption constitute a danger. 


Although the Constitution as pro- 
posed does not meet all of the desires 
and interests of the delegates of the 
Sleeping Car Porters, we believe that 
it is a great step forward. We believe 
that under the provisions of the Con- 
stitution much constructive and effec- 
tive work on the civil rights front can 
be made. We have faith in the leader- 
ship of the American Federation of 
Labor; we have faith in the leadership 
of the merged labor movement, and we 
believe that the workers of this nation 
will certainly come to the realization 
that it is utterly impossible effectively 
to go forward with organization unless 
racism, Communism and corruption are 
totally eliminated. 

My dear fellow delegates, I have only 
to refer you at this hour to the state 
of affairs that exists in some of the 
states of our countrv—Mississippi, for 
instance, and South Carolina. All of us 
have heard of the Ku Klux Klan where 
bv the fiery cross and the white sheets 
black workers were intimidated, driven 


from their jobs, their homes burned 
down, and they were forced to flee 
from community to community in the 
interest of the protection of their lives. 

This condition followed the Civil 
War. 

Well, we have a revival of this con- 
dition now in the White Citizens 
Councils in the States of Mississippi 
and South Carolina. Colored workers 
are being boycotted. Only recently a 
boy was sent to a drug store to get 
a prescription filled for his mother who 
was lying ill, and because it was 
known that that mother of that boy 
had signed a list favoring the de- 
segregation of public schools, that pre- 
scription was not filled. That is the 
yoke of intimidation and _ terrorism 
visited upon peoples of color in these 
areas of our country. 

And thus the new movement to or- 
ganize workers of the South under the 
merged labor movement cannot pos- 
sibly succeed so long as the White 
Citizens Councils are permitted to 
earry on their program of intimidation 
and terrorism not only against Negroes 
but against white workers. They are 
penetrating the unions. They are in- 
filtrating the various labor movements 
in these areas. They are taking control 
of them and, as a matter of fact, they 
are just as subversive as Communists. 

That is the reason, fellow delegates, 
that the delegates of the Sleeping Car 
Porters want to keep this question be- 
fore you. And again, may I say that it 
is quite clear and obvious to us that 
under the proposed Constitution a new 
opportunity is presented to carry for- 
ward the program on the civil rights 
front to the end of the elimination of 
discrimination based upon color, race, 
religion, national origin or ancestry. 

Thank you very much for your time. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: Are there any 
further remarks? 

4 Several delegates called for the 
question. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: Are you ready 
to vote on the question? 

The resolution contains four points: 
1. Approval of the agreement for the 
merger. 2. Approval of the Constitution 
which you have before you, 3. Approval 
of the implementation agreement con- 
taining the necessary legal steps to 
preserve the integrity and name of the 
Federation. 4. The conditional point 
that the adoption of the resolution is 
conditioned on the similar adoption of 
the resolution by the Convention of the 
Congress of Industrial Organization. It 
will go into effect on December 5, 
1955, if so approved by both organiza- 
tions. 

IT am now going to ask that you vote 
on Item No. 1, the agreement for the 
merger of the American Federation of 
labor and the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations. which is attached to this 
document: and T state to vou that this 
recuires a two-thirds vote. TI would 
ask all those in favor of this item to 
rise, 

Now, all those who are opposed, rise 
T declare this portion of the report 
adonted by unanimous vote. 

Now, T ask all those in favor of the 
second portion of this report, the adon- 
tion, ratification and approval of the 
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Constitution of the merged organiza- 
tion as presented, to please rise. 

Those who are opposed. 

I deelare this portion of the report 
adopted. 

DELEGATE YABLONSKY, Painters 
and Decorators: I wish to be registered 
as voting in opposition. 

PRESIDENT MEANY: Now, Item No. 
3, the necessary implementation agree- 
ment. All those in favor of that agree- 
ment please rise. 

Any who are in 
rise. 

That portion is adopted by unanimous 
vote. 

Now, on Item No. 4, stating it is con- 
ditional on the adoption of a similar 
resolution by the other convention. 
Those in favor of Item No. 4 will please 
rise. 

Those who might be opposed. 

This also I announce as_ being 
adopted by unanimous vote of this con- 
vention. 

Now, that portion of the report which 
deals with Resolutions 28 and 47, re- 
ferring them to the incoming Execu- 
tive Council of the merged Federation 
for study and report at the end of a 
two-year period. All those in favor of 


opposition, please 
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that please signify by saying aye; con- 
trary minded, no, 
The ayes have it, and it is so ordered. 
The Chair recognizes Chairman Woll. 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN WOLL: 
The Committee on Resolutions will 
meet immediately upon adjournment in 
the Buffalo Room on the mezzanine 
floor, and the representatives and dele- 
gates of the Pilots and Flight Engi- 
neers are requested to appear before 
the Committee if you wish to be heard 
on the report of the Executive Council 
on that subject. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: I would like 
to emphasize that announcement, that 
the Resolutions Committee is meeting 
in the Buffalo Room and they would 
like the representatives of the Flight 
Engineers National Association and the 
Air Line Pilots Association to appear 
at that meeting for a hearing or any 
discussion they wish to have on the 
question between those two organiza- 
tions. 

At 1:20 o’clock, P. M., following an- 
nouncements by Secretary Schnitzler, 
the Convention recessed until 2:45 
o'clock. P. M 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 


FIRST DAY—THURSDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 


The Convention was called to order 
by President Meany at 3 o’clock, P. M. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: For over 60 
years now the American Federation of 
Labor has exchanged fraternal dele- 
gates with the British Trades Union 
Congress. We have representatives of 
that Congress here today. You met 
them this morning. I am now going 
to ask them to address you. 

I would ask that we show our ap- 
preciation for this long traditional 
friendship with the British Trades 
Union Congress by according to these 
delegates our undivided attention when 
they speak to us this afternoon. 

I would like to first present to you 
Brother Tom Eccles, a member of the 
General Council of the British Trades 
Union Congress and Secretary for the 
Lancashire District of the General and 
Municipal Workers, Member of the 
British Trades Union Congress. 


MR. THOMAS ECCLES 
Fraternal Delegate, British Trades 


Union Congress 


Mr. President and fellow delegates: 

It gives me particular pleasure to 
greet this great Convention which will 
make national and international labour 
history by finally bringing about the 
merger of the two great trade union 
organisations of America. We, of the 
British Trade Union Movement, offer 
our warm and sincere fraternal wishes 
that, united in a single national centre, 
American labour will go forward in 
lively demonstration of that time-hon- 
oured slogan “Unity Is Strength.” 

Wherever it is, trade unionism must, 
in the nature of things, be healthier, 
stronger, and more forceful if it speaks 
with a single voice. Nonetheless we 
have to admit that both your organisa- 
tions have been able to blow sky high 
the old adage “divided we fall.” Dur- 
ing the last twenty years we have 
seen how in America trade union mem- 
bership has increased, and the work- 
ers’ interests have been rapidly ad- 
vanced. It is certain that new heights 
of achievement will be reached by a 
single Movement that knits together 
two such vigorous and democratic or- 
ganisations. Our heart-felt hope is that 
you are going to build mightily on the 
foundations of a successful past. 

In our world today the surest safe- 
guard for the worker and his family is 
a strong and independent trade union 
movement. You know that here in 
America, and we know that in Britain. 
Without that safeguard we cannot go 
forward confidently in our constant 
quest for fair shares, for security, for 
equal opportunities, and for a widen- 
ing of the boundaries of freedom. That 
is why we join with you in giving un- 
qualified support to the work of the 
ICFTU, the first trade union interna- 
tional to put free trade unionism on 
the map in the underdeveloped parts 
of the world. 

With our long experience in 
United States and Britain, 
that inspiring resolutions, 
speeches and magnificent 


the 
we know 

rousing 
manifestos 


may all have their 
they do not make an effective trade 
union movement on their own. One 
has to get in on the ground-floor to 
organise in a country where there is 
no trade union tradition. One begins 
by teaching the hard grind of the 
local meeting, the regular collection 
of dues, the building of machinery 
based on elective responsibility, and 
the making and honoring of collec- 
tive agreements. That’s what we in 
Britain are glad to see the Interna- 
tional Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions is trying to do, and is succeed- 
ing in doing. It is carrying out a trade 
union job the trade union way. We 
must foster this great freedom in the 
fight against totalitarianism. 


But over and above shouldering its 
responsibilities to the ICFTU the Brit- 
ish TUC is meeting another demand 
on its energies and resources, That de- 
mand comes from territories within 
the British Commonwealth. There, 
young and struggling trade unions are 
looking to the British TUC as the 
mother of trade union Movements to 
make special efforts on their behalf. 
They want advice and practical help. 
They want encouragement and educa- 
tion. And they are getting it. Thanks 
to the TUC a stronger and more demo- 
cratic trade union organisation is be- 
ing built in British Guiana. British 
trade union officials have gone out to 
help their colleagues in Trinidad in 
the West Indies. In Africa, British 
trade union officials have done much to 
prepare the way for the advancement 
of African workers to jobs of greater 
responsibility on the copper belt of 
Northern Rhodesia. To Britain, too, 
come the leaders and aspiring leaders 
from every level for discussion and 
training side by side with the British 
trade unionists. 

In this work of helping forward sis- 
ter Movements in the British Common- 
wealth, we are not attempting to cast 
all the organisations in the same 
mould as our own in Britain. Our aim 
is assistance not interference. So long 
as the unions there are free, so long 
as they are democratic, so long as they 
are well-founded, so long as they put 
service to their members first, then we 
do all that we can to encourage them 
to develop on their own in their own 
way. 

At home in Britain, like you in Amer- 
ica, we face change in industry—change 
that is coming faster with accelerated 
technological advance. At our Congress 
this year we had a big debate on auto- 
mation, a word it would seem you have 
sent across the Atlantic to us. We don’t 
like this particular American export, as 
a word, one little bit. However, you got 
in first, and the term automation, like 
the development it describes, is here to 
stay. And because it is here to stay, we 
must make automation a blessing, not a 
curse, to mankind. 

Trade unions must have a big say to 
ensure that the benefits we know auto- 
mation can bring are turned to the ad- 
vantage not of the few but of us all. It 
is no good letting the industrial bureau- 
crats and technocrats make out, because 


proper place, but 
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automatic processes are highly tech- 
nical and amazingly complex, that their 
development and impact cannot be un- 
derstood by the ordinary mortal. The 
push-button process must not become 
an industrial mystery in which only the 
initiated are permitted to share. When 
his job and earnings are at stake the 
worker must know what is going on. 
The machine must be in the service of 
us all. ; 

Of course we all know that automatic 
processes have been applied to industry 
over a period of years, but it is the pace 
of development of these processes dur- 
ing a period of full employment—and 
we are fortunate in continuing to enjoy 
such a state in Britain at the pres- 
ent time—which has to be carefully 
watched. So far we have had no serious 
redundancy as a result of the introduc- 
tion of automatic processes, but its 
rapid acceleration might well cause a 
number of problems, including the need 
to find new jobs for workers displaced. 

Not that we are unused to coping 
with the movement of workers from one 
industry to another. During the last 
twenty years in Britain there have been 
considerable developments in this re- 
spect. For instance, for every one hun- 
dred people employed in the textile in- 
dustry in 1937, today there are only 
seventy-two; for every hundred people 
in the electrical industry then, the num- 
ber today is one hundred and sixty- 
five, and the comparable figure for the 
chemical industry is one hundred and 
ninety-eight against one hundred in 
1937. But so long as there is full em- 
ployment this mobility between indus- 
tries can be absorbed without personal 
distress, and can continue to operate in 
the best interests of the nation. 

At our recent Congress my own 
union, which has a large section in the 
engineering industry, was responsible 
for starting a discussion on these prob- 
lems. We recognise that technological 
advance in industry will give the trade 
union movement new opportunities for 
securing higher living standards for our 
members and the community generally. 
But we also recognise that there will be 
complex human, social and economic 
problems, which will only be solved in 
a just and peaceful way if workers are 
given a greater voice in the running of 
industry by means of adequate consulta- 
tive machinery. 

We do not fear that the trade union 
movement will be unable to look after 
the interests of their members in any 
kind of age—automatic or atomic—and 
we are insistent that automation must 
be kept within the field of industrial 
relations. There can be no assumption 
that working conditions, earning oppor- 
tunities, pace of working and other 
matters affecting work people can or 
should be arbitrarily fixed by machines 
or technicians. All those matters must 
come within the field of the collective 











bargaining machinery between trade 
unions and employers. 

On the economic side, we have had 
recent disagreement with the policy 


pursued by our Government. We can- 
not support its recent indiscriminate ac- 
tions which it claims are designed to 
ward off inflation, to cut back the trade 
gap, and to fortify our economic stand- 
ing. To offset its too early relaxation 
of controls it has introduced a higher 


bank rate and what is called a “credit 
squeeze,” which hits at essential in- 
dustry as much as the less essential, and 
it is the working people who are going 
to suffer most from the squeeze. We 
realize well enough the need for greater 
economic strength achieved through 
higher production, increased capital in- 
vestment, and better and new methods 
of production. We also state that gov- 
ernment has a responsibility for creat- 
ing a situation in which every section 
of industry feels it is being fairly re- 
warded, and that is not always happen- 
ing in Britain today. 

It is imperative that the Government 
of the day creates the right atmosphere 
in which industry can work to the best 
advantage of all. I know the great in- 
terest that American trade unions take 
in industrial efficiency. We are no less 
interested in Britain where there is a 
deep understanding that bigger pay- 
packets depend on industry’s progress. 
But it is equally important that there 
shall be national conditions which en- 


able workers to enjoy the benefits of 
higher earnings and not to find these 
have disappeared in a new wave of 


higher prices. Positive advances in pur- 
chasing power can only come when in- 
flation is held in check. Inflation is the 
enemy of fair shares, It can prevent in- 
creased earning power from playing a 
part in the necessary expansion of our 
economy. 

May I say in conclusion that next 
year in Britain we shall look forward to 
welcoming the first fraternal delegate 
from the AFL-CIO. I can assure you 
that it will be an historic occasion for 
us. Your delegation to our Congress 
will be a symbol of the mighty unity of 
American labour—a unity that is a new 
fighting force for peace, prosperity and 
progress. 

As a spokesman from the oldest trade 
union movement in the Old World, | 
salute this latest achievement of New 
World Democracy. 


PRESIDENT 
Brother Eccles. 

At this time I would ask vour indul- 
gence and again ask if you would try 
to quiet the hum of conversation at the 
rear of the room so that we can give 
the courteous attention that the next 
speaker and all speakers at this con- 
vention deserve. 

I take great pleasure in now present- 
ing to you Brother Jim Campbell, Na- 
tional Secretary of the National Union 
of Railwaymen of Great Britain, and a 
member of the British Trade Union 
Congress Executive Council. 

srother Jim Campbell. 


MEANY: Thank you, 


MR. JAMES CAMPBELL 





Fraternal Delegate, Brit 
Union Congress 


Mr. President and fellow delegates: 
Your president, in introducing the Brit- 
ish fraternal delegate, made mention of 
the fact that we have been exchanging 
fraternal delegates between Great Bri- 
tain and the United States for 60 
years, and in that 60 years there are 
many delegates present who will recall 
some of the great, outstanding figures 
in the British trade union movement, 
not the least of whom was the greatly 
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colleague, Arthur Deakin, who 
-d away in May of this year. He 
was, in fact, addressing a May Day 
demonstration when he fell to. the 
platform and died very shortly after- 
wards. 

I don’t pretend for a moment that I 
have either the directional skill or the 
oratorical ability of Arthur Deakin and 
many of his’ predecessors, but that 
does not in any way prevent me from 
expressing as sincerely as I possibly 
can and conveying the fraternal greet- 
ings from the British trade union 
movement which has been expressed by 
my good colleague, Arthur Deakin. 

We have in Great Britain a tremend- 
ously fine trade union movement. We 
have in Great Britain attempted to set 
an example, but in these great United 
States there is an example to be _ set 
today and in the following days which 
| think could be suitably copied 
amongst the trade unions of my own 
country. Inasmuch as this morning 
you accepted the recommendations in 
connection with the merging of the 
AFL and the CIO, if I could read the 
whole of the document I would come 
to one particular paragraph in it be- 
cause, like a magnet, my attention 
would be focused upon that paragraph, 
because these few words summed up 
the whole of the intention in connec- 
tion with this merger. 

You say in the first few words of 
the preamble: 


“The establishment of this federa- 
tion through the merger of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor and the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations is an 
expression of the hopes and the aspira- 
tions of the working people of America” 

These are fine words. These are 
words, I believe, which will take their 
place in the historical development of 
the American trade union movement, 
and I don’t think that finer words could 
be found in setting up what the inten- 
tion and what the hopes and what the 
aspirations are of the intended merged 
Congress. 


I might intimate, of course, that as 
a delegate from the British Trade Union 
Congress I represent almost the whole 
of the railroadmen of Great Britain. My 
union is based upon what we describe 
as an industrial basis. We take in all 
manners of grades, groups, sections and 
in fact attempt to look after them all 
in the way an industrial organization 
should, and I think we have been suc- 
cessful, inasmuch as we have a mem- 
bership of almost 400,000 out of the 
total of 550,000. 


I merely mention that, fellow dele- 
gates, to indicate that although we 
have an industrial basis on the railroad 
we have also the difficulties that were 
envisaged by your president this morn- 
ing. We have union disputes. We 
have quarrels as between union and 
union and we have bad long, drawn- 
out struggles, even in the last twelve 
months, as and between union and 
union, in the demands for a line of 
demarcation. T need not refer to many 
of these disputes, because IT believe 
that they would be fully reported in 
the newspapers of this country. but 
T merelv want to emphasize that where- 
as we have these words—in the words 
again of your president this morning 





and they are of paramount import- 
ance—it is the deeds that count and 
not words, and as | have traveled in 
the United States for the last six weeks 
| have experienced some of the things 
which have been impressed upon my 
mind, which indicated the friendship 
and fraternity as between the Ameri- 
can trade union movement and the 
trade union movement of Great Britain. 
And while it might not be appropriate 
I would like to recall my sincere appre- 
ciation to all in thi trade union 
brotherhood who assisted me in this 
visit in such an outstanding manner, 
and it has been a _ success. I have 
witnessed the great American people 
in action. I have seen the great indus- 
trial plants. I have seen the lives of 
ordinary men and women of America 
and to say that [I am impressed is a 
matter of mild understatement. And 
when I go back to Great Britain and 
relate what I have seen of the great 
developments of the way of life of 
the American people I am quite con- 
vinced that I will do a little bit, at 
any rate, to further bind the British 
trade union movement with the trade 
union movement of America. 


I said that I have been in America 
for six weeks, and of course you will 
have gauged by now that my accent 
is that of “North of the Border” in 
Great Britain—that is to say, I am a 
Scotsman, and you know we have had 
one or two minor difficulties in regard 
to our accent and the American accent. 
Let me give you one example. My wife 
was in the hairdresser’s getting some- 
thing done to her hair. I don’t know 
exactly what the women do when they 
go into these places, but after hearing 
her speak the attendant said to her, 
“Excuse me, Madam, are you French?” 
And my wife very indignantly said, 
“No, I am Scottish.” And the girl said, 
“T thought you were Irish.” But despite 
the language difficulties, if there were 
real difficulties, I want to again say 
that I have never in all my life re- 
alized the ambition that I have realized 
in the tour that I have made in the 
last six weeks in America. 

I don’t want to detain the Congress 
too long from deliberations which are 
important, but I think I ought to make 
a reference or two, even at the risk of 
duplicating something that Tom Eccles 
has said in regard to conditions in 
Great Britain and related conditions in 
the United States. 


I have been an omnivorous reader 
of the American newspaper. I said an 
omnivorous reader of the American 
newspaper. That doesn’t mean to say 
that I read them from cover to cover, 
because on the first Sunday that I ar- 
rived in New York I went out to buy 
a morning Sunday paper. I went to 
the newsstand and selected what I 
thought was the New York Sunday 
Times. I took it inside to the man be- 
hind the counter and he said, “That is 
25 cents.” I paid it, and he said, “Hey, 
Mister, you haven't got your paper 
yet.” So he took me outside and gave 
me a bundle of newsprint which I had 
great difficulty in getting my arm 
around. So I would say that so far as 
your Sunday newspapers are con- 
cerned, while I said I had read them 
studiously, I am afraid that I did not 
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read your Sunday Times from cover to 
cover. If I had, I am afraid Il would 
never have left New York. 


But I have noticed in one or two of 
your papers an attempt to demigrate 
some of the great legislative measures 
that were adopted in Great Britain 
during the period of the Labor Govern- 
ment. I saw, much the same as I saw 
in Great Britain, these insidious ef- 
forts to write down the achievements 
of our nationalized industries. And, in 
fact, the average person not acquainted 
with what has been done in those in- 
dustries would say that if there was a 
flop, a great flop, it was the flop of 
the Labor Government in nationalizing 
some of the basic industries. Well, I 
am here to deny it, I am here to tell 
you fellow delegates that what we 
did with the Labor Party’s legislation 
in 1945 has been a tremendous and out- 
standing success, and although we 
have had labor difficulties, in my own 
industry in particular, I would say 
that there is not a man employed in 
the British coal mines, there is scarce- 
ly a man on the British Railways, 
there isn’t a man in the Electricity Au- 


thority or the Gas Authority who 
would voluntarily agree to go back 
under private enterprise, having re- 


gard to his experience in the last seven 
years. 

It is true that the coal mines of 
Great Britain have been having a dif- 
ficult time. They are having a difficult 
time because of their failure to attract 
labor into the coal mines, but I think 
you can accept it that in a period of 
full employment, where there are more 
jobs than men, he would be a fool in- 
deed who chose voluntarily to go down 
into the mines of Great Britain and dig 
coal for the rest of the community, 
particularly when he can find well 
ventilated, splendid factories, with 
good pay, on a five-day week basis, 
without shift work and without the 
dirt and danger of coal mining. I want 
to emphasize that because of this very 
important fact, and that is that de- 
spite these difficulties, the fact that 
the labor force in British mines is 
dropping, the British miner has done a 
wonderful job in attempting to keep 
production up to the level of increased 
production throughout the country, and 
I think anyone who attempts to de- 
migrate the nationalized coal mines of 
Great Britain is casting a slur upon the 
most important unit in our nationaliza- 
tion, which is the British miners. 

We have had our troubles in the 
railroads, but despite these troubles 
and despite the fact that the railroads 
were tied to legislation which laid 
down certain conditions, I want to say 
again that British Railwaymen are 
cognizant of the fact that they are 
getting a much better deal under na- 
tionalization than they would have 
gotten under the old privately owned 
railway companies. I hope that in mak- 
ing that reference I have impressed 
the delegates with the very important 
fact that what they read of national- 
ization in Great Britain is not in any 
way in accordance with the facts, and, 
in fact, the British working man has 
so expressed it at the Labor Party 
Conference no later than October of 
this year. He is very proud of the 


achievements of our 
dustry. 

I heard your president this morning 
referring to automation, and I have 
had the privilege of reading documents 
and evidence submitted before the spe- 
cial Senate Committee in Washington. 
What has impressed me is the fact that 
out of the 1,500 odd companies who 
were canvassed for information as to 
the effective automation upon the labor 
force, the majority of them have re- 
ported that, rather than being a reduc- 
tion in labor’s force, in many instances 
there will be an increase. 

But I can see a problem, a problem 
which you will be facing more so prob- 
ably than we will be facing when 
automation is introduced or developed 
in Great Britain. That is the problem 


nationalized in- 


of the unskilled worker, because in 
the census that I read, there was an 
indication that there was plenty of 


work, anticipation of much more work 
for the very highly skilled person. 
There was an anticipation also of 
reasonable employment for the average 
skilled man, but there had been a 
sharp drop in the employment of the 
unskilled. And there pinpointed in this 
analysis that I read is a problem that 
will confront you in your first conven- 
tion in the very near future. I would 
suggest that it is a problem which has 





got to be given very careful con- 
sideration. 
We and you cannot afford to allow 


the existence of a distressed group of 
people in either of the countries. In 
other words, the people who have not 


been fortunate enough to acquire a 
skill, who have not been learned 
enough to improve upon that. skill, 
must not become distressed people, 


people in a submerged state in a great 
society like the democratic society of 
the United States of America. 

In looking at that problem, I am 
quite sure that a great organization 
like this will keep that very important 
point well in mind, because if it is not 
kept in mind and if we don’t keep it 
in mind in Great Britain, we can have 
a tenth of the population described as 
distressed while there are other people 
who are in lucrative positions, able to 
earn very high wages, and others pos- 
sibly trying to scrape along on the 
minimum that can be provided for 
existence. 

I was intrigued also with the refer- 
ence in the merger document to your 
desire to exclude the communists from 
any participation in your work and, in 
fact, in your new organization. We, 
unfortunately, are not in a position to 
do that. I wish we were, because I 
have seen in my own personal experi- 
ence the change that takes place in 
the mind of 2 man when he _ becomes 
affiliated to the Communist Party. I 
have seen the _ prostitution of the 
human mind that goes with member- 
ship in the Communist Party. I have 
seen men otherwise intelligent become 
automatons, responsive to the instruc- 
tions of some hierarchy, remote, but 
still powerful enough to impress their 
will upon the mind of the individual. 
And when I see that developing, I re- 
member some words that were written 
by one of the finest poets that the 
world has ever produced. Naturally, 
he was a Scotchman. I am referring to 
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Robert Burns. In a few lines he 
summed up the desires, the aspirations 
and courage of the individual when 
he said: 

If I'm yon haughty Lording’s slave 

By nature’s laws designed, 

Why was an independent thought 

Ere planted in my mind. 

That is the message that I would 
like to convey to you from the British 
Trades Union Congress. In the days to 
come, as your president has forecast, 
there will be difficult days, but so long 
as you cleave to the essential desire 
for unity, so long as you cleave to the 
ideal of liberty, freedom of thought 
and freedom of speech, and so long as 
you can hammer out these difficulties 
in a conclave such as this, rather than 
have them hidden behind your mind 
and afraid to express them, so long 
will the American labor movement 
flourish, and I sincerely hope in the 
flourishing that you flourish alongside, 
or at least we shall be alongside of you 
in the development of the new tech- 
niques toward a greater life, a greater 
freedom, and a greater time for every 
working man, no matter where he is. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: May I, on be- 
half of all the delegates present at 
this convention, express our sincere 
appreciation to Brother Eccles and to 
Brother Campbell for the very fine 
messages they have delivered here this 
afternoon. 

As has been stated, we have had this 
exchange of fraternal delegates with 
the British Trades Union Congress for 
practically 60 years. Some of the 
greatest figures in the American labor 
scene are on that list of those who 
have gone to Great Britain represent- 
ing the American Federation of Labor, 
and the top men of that organization, 
and the British Trades Union Congress 
have, in turn, come to America to 
maintain that fraternal relationship. 


In the trying days ahead, I think it 
is of tremendous importance that this 
relationship be fostered and main- 
tained. We have in our lifetimes seen 
two great world conflagrations, two 
wars in which people struggled to main- 
tain the essential freedoms that we 
think and believe God designed for 
men to have and to hold, and in both 
of these wars we find two great Eng- 
lish-speaking nations, the United States 
of America, Great Britain and her 
dominions over the seas joining to- 
gether, fighting the battle of freedom, 
despite differences that we may have 
from time to time with our British 
friends. Whether those differences be 
at the trade union level or whether 
they be at the diplomatic level of the 
relations between the two nations, we 
can agree that we are as one in our 
devotion to the ideals of freedom, jus- 
tice and democracy. We can all re- 
member the dark days of 1940 when 
Stalin and Hitler were still partners, 
when France and the low countries 
were down, when the United States of 
America was still neutral, when there 
was one nation standing up against 
the onslaughts of the most formidable 
military machine that the mind of man 
ever created up to that time—the ma- 
chine under the domination of Hitler 
and those associated with him that was 
determined to destroy our way of life. 
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We can be ever grateful to the Brit- 
ish for the way that they stood up in 
those dark days, because we know that 
they were fighting a battle for all man- 
kind, and we can be ever grateful to the 
British Trades Union Congress for the 
contribution they made to that defense 
of British ideals in the person of Ernest 
Bevin, who was in the War Cabinet, 
along with Winston Churchill, at that 
time. 


So it is for that reason that in world 
affairs Britain, its Dominions and the 
United States of America are side by 
side in their defense of human freedom. 
If our countries are to be side by side, 
if that relationship in defense of free- 
dom is to be continued, then it is of 
tremendous importance that the rela- 
tionship between the free trade union 
movement of the United States of Amer- 
ica and of Great Britain be maintained, 
be nurtured and sustained in the years 
to come. 


That is the message that I would ask 
Brother Eccles and Brother Campbell to 
carry back to the British Trades Union 
Congress, to tell our friends of many 
years that, despite any differences we 
may have from time to time in the con- 
duct of our relations in the interna- 
tional labor scene, we hold dear the 
traditional relationship that has ex- 
isted between the American Federation 
of Labor since Samuel Gompers in 1895 
became the first delegate to the British 
Trades Union Congress, representing 
our organization, and that in the years 
to come that we are going to keep that 
traditional friendship. We are going to 
keep that traditional exchange of dele- 
gates for the benefit of the workers, 
not only of Britain itself but its Do- 
minions and the United States, and 
for the benefit and welfare of workers 
all over the entire world. 

Thank you very much, Brother Eecles 
and Brother Campbell. 

Now at this time I would like to per- 
form a very pleasant task on behalf of 
this Convention and present to Brother 
Eccles a suitably engraved gold badge 
in commemoration of this occasion, 
which badge, of course, makes him a 
full fledged delegate to this Convention. 
I present it to him with the good wishes 
of all the delegates of this Convention 
and as a memento of an occasion which 
I am quite sure that he will look back 
upon with a great deal of pleasure from 
time to time. 

And also, so that he won't be late 
coming home, when his wife is waiting 
for him, a beautiful wrist watch that is 
the gift of the American Federation of 
Labor to Brother Eccles, to remind him 
along with the badge of this occasion. 

Now, if Mrs. Eccles will come forward 
I would like to present her with this 
very beautiful little wrist watch, so that 
she, too, will have a memento to take 
home with her from this Convention of 
the American Federation of Labor. 

Mrs. Eccles says she is not used to 
making speeches but she will say some- 
thing. 

MRS. ECCLES: Well, it is certainly a 
very big surprise to me. I am sure it is 
the nicest present I have ever been given 
and I shall always remember these good 
people every time I look at my watch. 
T shall always think of you very, very 
kindly. Thank you. 
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PRESIDENT MEANY: 
very much, Mrs. Eccles. 

Now, I would like to pin a badge of 
this Convention, suitably engraved, on 
the coat of Brother Campbell, National 
Railwaymen’'s Union who just delivered 
a very, very fine address to us here. 

Ana, also, this very nice watch suit- 
ably engraved as a memento of this oc- 
casion. 

Now, I wish Mrs. Campbell would 
come forward. Mr. Campbell tells me 
she makes speeches without hesitation. 
This very, very beautiful little wrist 
watch is for Mrs. Campbell as the gift 
of the Convention. 


Thank you 


MRS. CAMPBELL: Mr. Chairman and 
friends: When I look at this beautiful 
gift I feel just to say thank you is so 
very, very small, not only for the gift 
but for the splendid time I have had 
in your beautiful country for this past 
six weeks. My husband and I have re- 
ceived so much kindness from you peo- 
ple that I really feel ashamed that I 
am only able to say thank you, but 
when I do say thank you I can assure 
you I am most sincere in doing so, 
and each time I look at this watch it 
will remind me of the very lovely 
times I have spent in your lovely coun- 
try. Thank you very much, 

PRESIDENT MEANY: Now, at this 
time we will hear a report from the 
Auditing Committee by Brother George 
Richardson. 


REPORT OF THE AUDITING 
COMMITTEE 


To the Officers and Delegates of the 
Seventy-fourth Annual Convention of 
the American Federation of Labor: 
Your auditing committee, having 

been duly appointed by President 

Meany in accordance with Article III 

of Section 5, of the Constitution of the 

American Federation of Labor, desires 

to submit the following report show- 
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ing the financial position of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor as of close of 
business June 30, 1955: 

We have had the opportunity to re- 
view the report submitted by the firm 
of Scovell Wellington and Company, 
Certified Public Accountants who have 
made a complete report and audit of 
the receipts and expenditures of the 
American Federation of Labor. Our re- 
view of their report was supplemented 
by our checking of the books, and 
records for the period beginning July 
1, 1954 and ending June 30, 1955. We 
wish to advise that we found all ac- 
counts and balances to be correct. All 
transactions were clearly recorded and 


the books were found to be in good 
condition. 
The total receipts from July 1, 1954 


including June 30, 1955 amounted to 
$5,716,194.93, while the total expenses 
amounted to $6,163,735.43. The expenses 
exceeded the receipts in the amount of 
$447,540.50 due to the construction of 
the new building. 

We were advised by the auditing 
firm, the securities of the organization 
were as follows: $800,000.00 in United 
States Government Bonds and a stock 
certificate of the Union Labor Life In- 
surance Company representing 700 
shares which is carried on the books at 
a value of $15,000.00 were inspected 
and accounted for as of June 30, 1955. 

The cash balances shown by the 
books were verified through the me- 
dium of a letter from each of the 
banks where the Federation has funds 
on deposit. These letters certified as 
to the balances on deposit to the credit 
of the AFL at close of business June 
30, 1955. The amounts certified to in 
the letters were in exact agreement 
with the balance shown on the books 
of the Federation. 

Our report includes a statement cov- 
ering the receipts and expenses of each 
of the accounts carried on the books 
of the AFL for the period of this audit 
July 1, 1954 ineluding June 30, 1955, 
detail of which is as follows: 
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RECEIPTS 


Balance on Hand June 30, § $1,615,546 .80 
Per Capita Tax § 
Paid Subscriptions, AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. 
Per Capita Tax Subscriptions: 
AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 298,024. 

Per Capita Tax from Locals Allocated to Defense 

Fund 169,359. 
Initiation Fees 32, 593. 
Reinstatement Fees 2,001. 
Supplies 24,124. 
Interest 28,825 
Premiums on Bonds of Officers of 

Through AFL 
Subscriptions: NEWS-REPORTER 
Disbanded and Suspended Unions and Miscellaneous 

Receipts 


Total Receipts ; 5,716,194. 93 
Receipts and Balance $7,331,741.73 


Organizers’ Expenses 
Organizing Expenses 
Salaries: 
Organizers’ 
Office Employes’: 
AFL 


Administrative: 
AFL 
LLPE 
Miscellaneous General Bills: 
AFL 
Dept. 
LLPE 
Printing and Publishing, AMER. FEDST. 
AFL NEWS-REPORTRR 
Defense Fund 
Premiums on Bonds of Officers of Unions 
through AFL 
New Building Construction 


72 


4 
2 
2 
3% 


Total Expense 6,163,735 .43 
' 


Balance on Hand June 30, 195! $1. 168,006. 34 


RECAPITULATION 


In General Fund June 30, 1955 $ 41 
In Defense Fund June 30, 1955 75 


3,792.65 
4,213.65 
Balance on Hand June 30, 1955 $1,168,006. 20 

The following is a schedule of the securities owned and monies deposited: 
U. S. Savings Bonds, Series G, 212% $ 300,000.00 
U. S. Treasury Bonds, 2%4%, Series , 1975-80, Maturity Value, 

$200,000.00 198,452 
U. S. Treasury Bonds, 2%%, Issue F 963-68, Maturity Value, 

$300,000.00 295,396. % 
Union Labor Life Insurance Co. (Stock) 700 shares 15,000. 
Federation Bank & Trust Co., N. Y. (Subject to check) 2,000. 
Federation Bank & Trust Co., N. Y. (Savings Account) 10,000. 
City Bank, Washington, D. C. (Subject to check) 100,000. 
City Bank, Washington, D. C. (Savings Account) 10,000. 
Brotherhood State Bank, Kansas City, Mo. (Savings Account) .. 20,000. 
Union National Bank, Newark, N. J. (Subject to check) 10,000. 
Union National Bank, Newark, N. J. (Savings Account) 25,000. 
Riggs National Bank, Washington, D. C. (Subject to check) .... 182,157.§ 


Secretary-Treasurer’s Balance June 30, 1955 $1, 168.0( 006.30 30 


SAMUEL GOMPERS MEMORIAL FUND 


Total Receipts December 20, 1924 to and including June 30, 1955 
Total Expenses December 20, 1924 to and including June 30, 1955 


Datamns oh. Ham Fats SO, TOSS 6 xcs cicctstecctavessscd scesrscecas 


Yunds deposited as follows: : : 
Riggs National Bank, Checking Account... eae $ 5,464.03 
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WILLIAM GREEN MEMORIAL FUND 


Total Receipts September 10, 1953 to and including June 30, 1955 824,811 
Total Expenses September 10, 1953 to and including June 30, 1955 


nnn i en ne OE, I 5 4 ho 0s bee's nab 6886.6 0.0 Sb 6 eee nee $ 824,811.6: 

Funds Invested as follows: ooo 
Riggs National Bank, Checking Account $ 724,811.6; 
First Commercial Bank, Chicago, Ill., Certificate of Deposit.. 100,000. 


Daten. oh Bie Died BO. BOGE ov o.c cc ccc vcs k eh cecdan seca cescecse ° 824,811.63 


AFL BUILDING FUND 
RECEIPTS 
Cash Balance on Hand June 30, $13,620. 
Rents—901 Massachusetts Ave., N.W. 
Miscellaneous receipts 


Total Receipts 70,069.56 


Receipts and balance $83,690.50 
EXPENSES 
Maintenance—901 Massachusetts Ave., N.W.: 
Payroll (Bldg, Employes) $5 
Taxes 
Electricity 
Fuel (Coal) 
Supplies 
Plastering & painting 
Cleaning windows 
Upkeep and repairs 
Upkeep & repair of elevators.... 
Hauling ashes and trash 
Water rent 
A. F. of L. Employes’ Retirement 
Annuity Trust Fund 
Social Security (F.1.C.A. 


1 $91,863.60 
Maintenance—1525 H Street, N.W.: 
Gas 
Telephone Service 
Electricity 


Total expenses 72,102.67 
SURG ie Tee DOTS OG, TOD 6656.86 6-0 66a So WK ohne ee edewens 11,587.83 


RECAPITULATION 
Receipts and balance : .50 
Expenses .67 


Balance on Hand June 380, 1955 $11,587.83 


Monies deposited as follows: 
Riggs National Bank $11,587.83 


In conclusion, we desire to thank Secretary-Treasurer Schnitzler and his 
assistants for the many courtesies extended to us and the helpful cooperation we 
received in making this audit. 

Respectfully submitted, 
GEORGE J. RICHARDSON, Chairman 
GEO. L. RUSS 
THOMAS F. MURPHY, Secretary, 
Auditing Committee 
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For the Period July 1, 1954 io June 30, 1955 


RECEIPTS 
PRC CVs Te. OUEe: By RODE aici a cob cet ceeeencedaccsscgheealaea's 
A. F. of L. Weekly Contributions 
Employees’ Weekly Contributions 
Interest on U. S. Treasury Bonds 


















Total Receipts 





Total Heceipte GHE BAINES 260. cecssccwcevcevcive 
DISBURSEMENTS 






fe ie hed ou bee eee CEES OS deees $3,395.28 
ROUEN 6 ans en's a e046 ea CE REMUR RC OSHES 7,823.87 
a See: ME < o¥0s6- 60K U66s Ce eRS eS ENR eRe 96.43 









Total Disbursements 





PeIanee O46 Name, FUG BG, WPGi sok oie 8 che eihecees ceeencs doticacas 









ALLOCATION OF INTEREST 
Investment Earnings Clearing Account 
ee Cee TONG DEW EO a cc eccn kc ece Ce ewe knee eeesadebneues 
Receipts July 1 to December 31, 1954 
Excess Interest on Withdrawals 












MER AGREE LAREN ALEACH EMEC RRO ROMER EERO RO OAR Mas 
Less: Allocations made December 31, 1954: 
ZO 2PIOP BOTVice. EAMDEIEY 6.6 cb. cieccciedcsesces $7,144.20 
To Federation Accumulations............... 2,747.62 
TO Members ACCUMUIGTIONS.... .ccccvceccsase 2,242.87 
Te) GGG UMONUO, 6c cae cc5s cence ee Ceknenee’s 1,254 





SUPPLEMENTAL REPORT OF AUDITING COMMITTEE 


American Federation of Labor Employees’ Retirement Annuity Trust Fund 





$542,395.87 


65,009. 3: 


$607,405. 


12,215.58 
__ $595,189.61 


$6,703.12 
6,906.30 
79.67 


$13,689.09 





13,389.35 








NRE ogo Saati ha ee He CROKE od Ade Melee we és a Rens BENS Cah blake mweeee ae aes 
Keceipts—January 1 to June 30, 1955 
Excess Interest on Withdrawals. 














welance, Fune 30, IGGE. ..cccsaescccs 










BALANCE SHEET 
For the Period July 1, 1954 to June 30, 1955 
ASSETS 





Investments 
Cash 












LIABILITIES AND INCOME 


Prior Service Liability. ...cccccccccccccccccccccccsscescecosesssse 
PEGSPACION ACCUMIUIATIONS. 0. cccccceccccstevecesteteeestecceeveee 
Members Accumulation 
TMUUICH TROGOPVE. oc cc ccccccccccce ces ecscececeseshesaseseneeeeese 
Investment Earnings Clearing 




















Respectfully submitted, 






GEO. L. RUSS 






Auditing Committee. 





$595,189.61 





$595,189. 


The securities owned by the American Federation of Labor Employees’ 
ment Annuity Trust Fund consist solely of United States Treasury Bonds. 

We were furnished with a letter from the firm which audited the records of the 
Retirement Trust Fund certifying the accuracy of the Bond Record. 


THOMAS F. MURPHY, Secretary, 


$ 299 . 76 
7,265.10 
91 


$7,656.54 


$594,000.00 
1,189.61 





$282,759.85 
135,372.71 
107,829.36 
61,571.11 
7,656.54 


tetire- 


GEORGE J. RICHARDSON, Chairman. 
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In connection with the submission of 
the above report, Chairman Richardson 
offered a motion that the reading of 
the detailed financial figures be omitted, 
and the figures included in the daily 
proceedings for the information of the 
delegates. 

‘ . The motion seconded and 
carried. 

Upon motion of Committee Chairman 
Richardson the report of the Auditing 
Committee was unanimously adopted. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: The Chair 
recognizes Brother Yablonsky, of the 
Painters. 


DELEGATE YABLONSKY, Painters: 
Mr. Chairman and delegates, I feel that 
in voting in opposition to the Commit- 
tee’s report on the merger question 
this morning I was remiss in not ex- 
plaining my vote, and for the record 
[ wish to state 1 voted only on that 
part that pertains to the Constitution, 
simply because I felt there were not 
enough guarantees as far as jurisdic- 
tional standards were concerned. I, of 
course, disagree with the position taken 
by Delegate Randolph. I would like to 
see a strong Executive Board, with 
power to outline and enforce jurisdic- 
tion decisions. 


was 


I have since been informed that this 
matter, which is of concern to all 
building tradesmen, since we do enjoy 
high standards, has been a_ subject 
matter of discussion and action in the 
Convention of the Building and Con- 
struction Trades Department, held prior 
to this Convention, and that a Commit- 
tee has been set up to try to resolve 
these questions, with the promised 
assistance of President Meany, and I 
feel, as a trade unionist of over 30 
years standing we should go into this 
merger solidified. 


vote be 
this vote 


I would 
changed to 
unanimous. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: If there is no 
objection, Brother Yablonsky’s request 
will be granted and his vote on the 
Constitution this morning changed to 
aye, and that does make the _ vote 
unanimous. So ordered. 

The Chair recognizes Secretary 
Schnitzler for an announcement. 


request that my 
aye and make 


ADDITION TO LIST OF 
RESCLUTIONS INTRODUCED 
WITHIN THE TIME LIMIT 


SECRETARY SCHNITZLER: I wish 
to announce the receipt of the follow- 
ing additional resolutions which were 
received within the time limit speci- 
fied in the Constitution, and, therefore 
do not require unanimous consent: 


From the Metal Trades Department: 
to Charter Metal Mining, Smelting and 
Refining Industry; Proposing change in 
Convention Date; Proposing increase 
in number of members on Executive 
Councils of AFL Departments; Request- 
ing Metal Trades Department organiz- 
ing policies be reviewed under merged 
organization; Proposing Constitutional 
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Amendment regarding submission of 
resolutions; to endorse’ Physically 
oe program; Boycott Foreign 
Ships. 


ADDITIONAL RESOLUTIONS 
REQUIRING UNANIMOUS CONSENT 


SECRETARY SCHNITZLER: The 
Special Sub-Committee of the Executive 
Council has recommended unanimous 
consent for the introduction of the fol- 
lowing resolutions: 

From the Brotherhood of Sleeping 
Car Porters; the National Agricultura) 
Workers Union; the United Textile 
Workers of America; and the Amalga- 
mated Meat Cutters and Butcher Work- 
men of North America: Condemning 
the program of the White Citizens 
Council. 

From the International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehouse- 
men and Helpers of America: To pre- 
serve Peace in the Middle East. 

T move the Convention grant unani- 
mous consent for the introduction of 
these resolutions. 


he motion was seconded and 


carried. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: These resolu- 
tions will be referred to the Resolu- 
tions Commmittee. 

... The resolutions referred to will 
be found with other resolutions at the 
end of today’s proceedings. 


SUNDAY CHURCH SERVICES 


SECRETARY SCHNITZLER: The fol- 
lowing arrangements have been made 
for church services: 

Jewish—Stephen Wise Free 
gogue, 30 West 68th Street, 
December 2, 8:15 P. M. 

West Side Jewish Center (Ortho- 
dox), 347 West 34th Street, Saturday, 
December 3, 9:00 A. M. 

Society for the Advancement of 
Judaism (Reconstructionist-Conserv- 
ative), 15 West 86th Street, Saturday, 
December 38, 10:15 A. M. 

St. Patrick’s Roman Catholic Ca- 
thedral, Special Labor Mass, Sunday, 
December 4, 11:00 A. M. 

Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church, 
Fifth Avenue and 55th Street, Sun- 
day, December 4, 11:00 A. M. 

Broadway Congregational 
Broadway and 46th Street, 
December 4, 11:00 A. M. 
We have been requested to ask all 

delegates attending these services to 
wear their convention badges, as there 
will be special sections set aside in 
each of these religious temples for the 
delegates. 

I would like to announce that the 
Resolutions Committee will meet in the 
3uffalo Room at 5:00 o'clock today, 
and I would again request the Flight 
Engineers and Air Line Pilots Associa- 
tion representatives to be present at 
this session. 

There will also be a meeting of the 
Executive Council in the Boston Room 
at 4:30 o'clock. 


Syna- 
Friday, 


Church, 
Sunday, 
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SUNDAY RECEPTION FOR 
CONVENTION DELEGATES 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN QUINN: I 
wish to announce that the Local Com- 
mittee has made arrangements for a 
reception for the delegates of both the 
AFL and the CIO in the Ballroom of 
the Commodore Hotel at 2 o’clock Sun- 
day afternoon. This is an arrangement 
of the Local Committee of the AFL and 
cio. You are welcome there. 

The Local Committee was in a little 
bit of quandry in making various ar- 
rangements, owing to the question of 
the merger, but we hope at some future 
time the convention will be meeting in 


New York and we will have a more 
2laborate program for the delegates. | 
trust you will all be with us on Sun- 
day afternoon from 2 o’clock until 5 
in the Ballroom of the Hotel Com- 
modore. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: This sort of 
catches up with our business up to 
date, and I will entertain a motion that 
the rules be suspended and the con- 
vention now adjourn until 9:30 o’clock 
tomorrow morning. 

. . Such a motion was adopted, and 
under suspension of the rules the con- 
vention adjourned at 4:15 o’clock to re- 
convene at 9:30 o’clock, Friday morn- 
ing, December 2, 1955. 
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RESOLUTIONS 


Under the provisions of the A. F. of L. Constitution, Article III, Section 6, 
all resolutions must be received 30 days prior to the opening of the convention, 
EXCEPTING resolutions adopted after the expiration of the 30-day period, by a 
convention of a national or international union of or a state federation of labor. 
Such resolutions shall be received up to five days prior to the convening date 
of the convention. 


Any resolutions or proposals received after the expiration of the time 
limits shall be referred to the Executive Council and the Executive Council 
shall refer all such proposals to the convention with the understanding that 
acceptance thereof is dependent upon the unanimous consent of the convention. 


Resolutions of state federations of labor must first have received the 
approval of the previous convention of the state federation of labor involved. 


Resolutions of city central labor unions must first have received the 
approval of such central labor union at a regular constituted meeting of the 


organization. 


Resolutions received from directly affiliated local trade and federal labor 
unions are to be referred to the Executive Council for consideration and dis- 


position. 
disposition made of these resolutions. 


The Executive Council in turn to report to the convention as to the 


The following resolutions were received within the prescribed time limits 
and conform to the constitutional requirements: 


FEDERAL SOCIAL SECURITY 
RETIREMENT BENEFITS 


Resolution No. 1—By Delegate Thomas 
A. Murray, New York State Federation 
of Labor. 


WHEREAS, Employers discriminate 
against older workers by refusing to 
hire them in disregard of their ability, 
skill and experience, and 


WHEREAS, The prospective layoff 
of an older worker thereby constitutes 
a hazardous threat to his health, wel- 
fare and life expectancy, and 


WHEREAS, The possibility of an 
earlier retirement age boosts’ the 
morale and increases the efficiency of 
both the older worker and of the 
younger employee seeking advancement 
on the job, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the 74th Annual 
Convention of the American Federation 
of Labor favors the immediate amend- 
ment of the Federal Social Security 
Law to permit the payment of retire- 
ment benefits beginning with the age 
of 60. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


TO OBSERVE ON FRIDAY, ALL 
LEGAL HOLIDAYS THAT FALL ON 
SATURDAY 


Resolution No. 2—By Delegate Thomas 
A. Murray, New York State Federation 
of Labor. 


WHEREAS, The Federal Government 
observes eight legal holidays, namely 
New Year’s Day, Washington’s Birth- 
day, Memorial Day, Independence Day, 
Labor Day, Armistice Day, Thanksgiv- 
ing Day and Christmas Day, and 


WHEREAS, Two of these holidays 
are observed on set days, namely, 
Labor Day (on Monday) and Thanks- 
giving Day (on Thursday) thereby 
leaving six remaining holidays to fall 
on other days of the week, and 


WHEREAS, These other six holidays 
from time to time fall on Saturdays, 
thereby depriving government employ- 
ees of their observance, and 


WHEREAS, Most of private industry 
follows the example set by the Fed- 
eral Government and such employees 
of private industry also are deprived 
of legal holidays falling on Saturdays, 
therefore, be it 














RESOLVED, That the 74th Annual 
Convention of the American Federation 
of Labor go on record objecting to the 
present procedure of employees being 
deprived of any legal holidays which 
may fall on a Saturday and that for 
such holidays that may fall on a Sat- 
urday the employees shall be given the 
time off the day before, and be it fur- 
ther 


RESOLVED, That all honorable ways 
and means be used to have this prac- 
tice revised either by a Presidential 
Directive and/or an act of Congress. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


ESTABLISH STATUTORY 
MINIMUM WAGE LEVELS FOR 
PUERTO RICO 


Resolution No. 3—By Delegate Thomas 
A. Murray, New York State Federation 
of Labor. 


WHEREAS, Congress has been con- 
sidering revision of the federal mini- 
mum wage for Puerto Rico, and 


WHEREAS, The differential between 
the average wages on the mainland 
and in Puerto Rico has steadily wid- 
ened during recent years, and 


WHEREAS, The average wage in 
manufacturing industries in Puerto 
Rico was only fifty cents an hour as of 
October, 1954, and 


WHEREAS, The cost of living in 
Puerto Rico is some eighteen percent 
higher than it is in Washington, D. C., 
the city with the highest living costs 
on the mainland, and 


WHEREAS, The _ productivity of 
Puerto Rican workers compares very 
favorably with the productivity of 
mainland workers, and 


WHEREAS, Industry in Puerto Rico 
enjoys many advantages over mainland 
competitors, including full exemption 
from all federal taxes, full exemption 
for new establishments from all Puerto 
Rican local taxes for ten years, govern- 
mental assistance in securing long- 
term, low-cost financing, screening and 
training of workers at government cost, 
rental advantages, and governmental 
help in building plants, etc., and 


WHEREAS, The present wage differ- 
entials have already made Puerto Rico 
a haven for run-away employers from 
the mainland seeking to take advan- 
tage of the much lower wage levels, 
and 


WHEREAS, In certain industries the 
rapid movement of employers to Puerto 
Rico has resulted in jeopardizing the 
jobs and wage standards of mainland 
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workers, and particularly of workers in 
the major industries in New York, and 
has subjected mainland producers to 
severe competition from low-wage pay- 
ing employers in Puerto Rico, and 


WHEREAS, Increased statutory mini- 
mum wages in Puerto Rico would be of 
benefit not only to Puerto Rican work- 
ers but to mainland workers and manu- 
facturers as well, and 


WHEREAS, Our brothers in Puerto 
Rieo, as represented by the Puerto 
Rican Federation of Labor are in favor 
of the establishment of statutory mini- 
ma for the island and are in favor of 
increasing the minimum now prevail- 
ing in Puerto Rican industries, and 


WHEREAS, The United States Senate 
has passed a bill (S. 2168) amending the 
Fair Labor Standards Act to provide 
for the establishment of statutory 
minima for Puerto Rico in such a way 
as to maintain the present differential 
in minimum levels between Puerto 
Rico and the mainland and avoid in- 
creasing the gap as the minimum wage 
= ih mainland is increased, therefore, 

ei 


RESOLVED, That the 74th Annual 
Convention of the American Federation 
of Labor calls upon the Congress of 
the United States and the President of 
the United States to enact the princi- 
ples embodied in S. 2168 into law so as 
to require the establishment of statu- 
tory minimum wage levels for Puerto 
Rico and so as to establish these mini- 
ma at such levels as will not materially 
further widen the gap between average 
wage rate, mainland and in Puerto 
Rico. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


INCREASE IN SALARY FOR 
POSTAL EMPLOYEES 


Resolution No. 4—By Delegate Thomas 
A. Murray, New York State Federation 
of Labor. 


WHEREAS, The six percent increase 
granted by Public Law 68 to postal em- 
ployees is most inadequate and a sharp 
reduction below the legitimate objec- 
tives of postal unions, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the 74th Annual 
Convention of the American Federation 
of Labor declare itself as advocating 
an additional $500 annual increase in 
salary for employees of the postal serv- 
ice. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


FEDERAL INCOME TAX PROPOSAL 


Resolution No. 5—By Delegate Thomas 
A. Murray, New York State Federation 
of Labor. 
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WHEREAS, The Congress has _ re- 
cently amended the Income Tax Law 
to exempt the first $50 of dividend in- 
come and grant to corporations favor- 
oe tax allowances and exemptions, 
an 


WHEREAS, Wage earners have not 
been extended similar tax relief, there- 
fore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the 74th Annual 
Convention of the American Federation 
of Labor go on record as favoring an 
increase in the amount of income allot- 
ted for personal exemption under the 
Federal Income Tax Law. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 






ITALY’S RIGHT TO BE A MEMBER 
OF THE UNITED NATIONS 


Delegate 
State 


6— By 
New York 


Resolution No. 
Thomas A. Murray, 
Federation of Labor. 


WHEREAS, The recent Tenth Anni- 
versary Celebration of the United Na- 
tions found a free and democratic 
country such as the Republic of Italy 
still kept out of the United Nations, 
and 


WHEREAS, Italy’s right of priority 
for admission into the United Nations 
was recognized in the 1945 Potsdam 
Declaration which was signed also by 
Stalin, and 


WHEREAS, The admission of Italy 
into the United Nations had been made 
impossible by the Soviet Union's abuse 
of the veto, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the 74th Annual 
Convention of the American Federation 
of Labor urge the United States Gov- 
ernment to take a vigorous and de- 
cisive initiative to have the question 
of Italy’s admission into the United 
Nations favorably settled outside the 
veto-ridden Security Council. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


EXODUS OF PLANTS FROM 
NEW YORK STATE TO 
PUERTO RICO 


Delegate 
York State 


7— By 
New 


Resolution No. 
Thomas A. Murray, 
Federation of Labor. 


WHEREAS, Plants are moving from 
New York State to Puerto Rico, stimu- 
lated by cheap labor, no taxation for 
many years, and taxpayer-built low 
rental factories, and 


WHEREAS, This exodus of factories 
from New York State is a direct threat 
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to the established high American 
standard of living of the workers in 
New York State, and 

WHEREAS, While Organized Labor 
is not opposed to the freedom of 
movement of business enterprises, nor 
to the industrialization of new areas, 
we are opposed to the exploitation of 
the Puerto Rican workers, with the re- 
sultant effect of this exploitation felt 
in the standard of living of the work- 
ers in New York State, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the 74th Annual 
Convention of the American Federation 
of Labor call for Congressional legis- 
lation outlawing the direct and indirect 
subsidization of business enterprises by 
Puerto Rico, and be it further 


RESOLVED, The American Federa- 
tion of Labor do everything in its 
power to increase the standard of liv- 
ing of the Puerto Rican workers. 








Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


REUNITING LABOR MOVEMENT 


8— By 
New 


Delegate 
York State 


No, 
Murray, 
of Labor. 


Resolution 
Thomas A. 
Federation 


WHEREAS, After years of patient 
and diligent effort, President George 
Meany and the Executive Council of 


the American Federation of Labor have 
succeeded in reuniting the house of 
labor, and 


WHEREAS, The united labor move- 
ment resulting from their efforts will 
permit American Trade Unions once 
more to turn their undivided attention 
to organizing the unorganized, and 
will enable the labor movement to 
speak with one united and powerful 
voice on the local, national and inter- 
national scene, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the 74th annual 
convention of the American Federation 
of Labor record its approval and sup- 
port of the constructive and successful 
efforts of President Meany and the Ex- 
ecutive Council in reuniting the labor 
movement. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions 


DAIRY FARMER 


9— By Delegate 
Wisconsin State 


AID TO THE 


Resolution No. 
George A. Haberman, 
Federation of Labor. 

WHEREAS, The 


flexible farm _ sup- 


port program of the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture and the Present National 
Administration has been in effect in 


the Dairy Industry for approximately a 
year and one-half, and 
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WHEREAS, The program has caused 
great financial distress to the dairy 
farmer because it has brought the 
price the farmer receives for his milk 
to the disaster parity levels that ap- 
proach those of 1932, and 


WHEREAS, The flexible support sys- 
tem is designed to eliminate the tra- 
ditional monetary independence of our 
farmers through economic pressures 
that would destroy all but the largest 
farm groups, and 


WHEREAS, The system which is cre- 
ating this disaster has resulted in no 
appreciable decreases in cost to the 
consumer but has only caused exces- 
sive profits to be gained by the large 
dairies and speculators, and 


WHEREAS, It behooves all economic 
groups to work together rather than 
to profit at another’s expense if our 
nation is to continue to prosper, there- 
fore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the delegates to 
the American Federation of Labor in 
Convention assembled in the City of 
New York, go on record as being avail- 
able to aid the farmer in his effort to 
defeat a system which threatens to de- 
stroy the great individual dairy enter- 
prise of our country. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


ANNUAL CONFERENCE OF STATE 
FEDERATION PRESIDENTS 


Resolution No. 10—By Delegate 
George A. Haberman, Wisconsin State 
Federation of Labor. 


WHEREAS, It has become increas- 
ingly apparent that the attack upon 
organized labor has become a matter 
of individual state legislation rather 
than a frontal attack by federal ac- 
tion as can be seen by the fact that al- 
most half the states of the union have 
within the past eight years since the 
enactment of the infamous Taft-Hart- 
ley Act passed damaging anti-labor 
legislation such as the anti-security 
acts hypocritically called right-to- 
work laws; and acts which are de- 
signed to destroy the unified voting 
power of the working man, and 


WHEREAS, The clearing house and 
nerve center of this state attack upon 
organized labor is the annual gover- 
nors’ conference where state legisla- 
tion is decided upon at the direction 
of the representatives of the national 
and state associations of commerce in 
the Republican Governor’s caucus, and 


WHEREAS, More direct cooperation 
and exchange of information between 
the officers of the State Federation of 
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Labor would help each State Federa- 
tion of Labor in its constant fight to 
defeat anti-labor legislation scheduled 
by these enemies of the labor move- 
ment, and 


WHEREAS, Such direct cooperation 
and exchange of information would be 
of value to the working people of all 
states of the union, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the delegates to 
the American Federation of Labor in 
Convention assembled in the City of 
New York, go on record instructing 
the officers of this Federation to initi- 
ate all action necessary to promote an 
annual conference of State Federation 
Presidents, and be it further 


RESOLVED, That this conference be 
planned and held at the same time and 
in the same city that is chosen by the 
State Governors for their annual con- 
ference. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


FEDERAL PROGRAM TO 
ELIMINATE TOTAL DISEASES 


Resolution No. 11— By 
George A. Haberman, Wisconsin 
Federation of Labor. 


WHEREAS, Cancer, Heart Disease, 
Polio and many other destructive ail- 
ments are taking a heavy toll of hu- 
man lives, and 


WHEREAS, Private plans designed 
to help the afflicted have been grossly 
exploited as in the Salk Polio Vaccine 
Program, and 


Delegate 
State 


WHEREAS, Much progress and even 
final eradication of these diseases could 
be accomplished with an _ intensified 
and well coordinated attack against 
them, and 


WHEREAS, The U. S. Government is 
solely qualified to do the job properly 
as it has demonstrated in the Atomic 
and Hydrogen Energy Programs, 
therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the delegates to 
the American Federation of Labor in 
Convention assembled in the City of 
New York, go on record to have a 
Federal sponsored program designed 
to eliminate these fatal diseases. 


teferred to Committee on Resolutions. 


LOWERING AGE ELIGIBILITY FOR 
SOCIAL SECURITY BENEFITS 


No. 12—By 
Haberman, 
of Labor. 


Resolution 
George A. 
Federation 


Delegate 
Wisconsin State 
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WHEREAS, The rapid changes which 
are being made in methods of produc- 
tion demonstrate conclusively the ac- 
celerating tempo of change in all of 
our economic and social] life, and 


WHEREAS, Technological progress 
has now brought forth the newer tech- 
niques called automation, which brings 
with it problems of importance to the 
working force of our nation, and 


WHEREAS, The age limits imposed 
by workers in industry are being con- 
stantly lowered by management to 
meet the requirements of the modern 
pace of production, and 


WHEREAS, The swift changes in 
our economic and social life present 
growing threats to the sense of secur- 
ity and well-being of our wage earn- 
ers, and 


WHEREAS, The possibilities of au- 
tomation should not be permitted to 
operate to the detriment of society, 
but should be applied to create a 
fuller and more secure life for all of 
our citizens, especially to those no 
longer able to withstand the pace of 
modern production due to age, and 


WHEREAS, There has been no prog- 
ress in the lowering of the age of 
eligibility for Social Security benefits 
to keep pace with the changing con- 
ditions which increasingly face our 
older workers since the enactment of 
the Social Security Law more than 20 
years ago, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the delegates to 
the American Federation of Labor in 
Convention assembled in the City of 
New York, go on record in favor of a 
reduction in the eligibility age for 
benefits under the Social Security Act 
to 60 years. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


PEACE IN THE NEAR EAST 


Resolution No. 13—By Delegate Ken- 
neth J. Kelley, Massachusetts State 
Federation of Labor. 


WHEREAS, There is a need for per- 
manent peace in the Near East so that 
the standard of living in that area may 
be raised, and so that a strong bloc of 
allies for the democratic Western na- 
tions may be secured, and 


WHEREAS, The provocations of the 
Arab nations against the new demo- 
cratic outpost nation of Israel, which 
has been led since its founding by a 
labor government, is contrary to the 
peace-seeking ideals of the labor move- 
ment, and 


WHEREAS, The shipment of arms 
to the Arab nations, which have re- 
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fused to sit down with the representa- 
tives of Israel to work out a perma- 
nent peace settlement, is contrary to 
the ideals of the labor movement, 
therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the 74th Annual 
Convention of the American Federation 
of Labor respectfully request the Presi- 
dent of the United States, the Secre- 
tary of State and our representatives 
at the United Nations to take appro- 
priate action terminating military aid 
to the Arab nation, and be it further 


RESOLVED, That the above-men- 
tioned governmental officials call upon 
the representatives of the Arab and 
Israeli governments to proceed forth- 
with to a peaceful solution of their 
existing problems. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


MORE EQUITABLE TAX 
CONSIDERATIONS FOR 
OUTSTANDING ATHLETES 


Resolution No. 14—By Delegate Ken- 
neth J. Kelley, Massachusetts State 
Federation of Labor. 


WHEREAS, National sports figures 
are essential to the spirit of American 
sport and to our American way of life, 
and 


WHEREAS, These national sports 
figures have only a limited athletic 
career in which they are capable of 
earning top income, and 


WHEREAS, Our government now 
recognizes the principle of allowing de- 
preciation in business enterprises 
thereby benefiting industry, and 


WHEREAS, 
letes serve as an 
youth of our nation 
them high ideals that contribute 
greatly in the solution of the prob- 
= of juvenile delinquency, therefore, 
e it 


RESOLVED That the 74th Annual 
Convention of the American Federation 
of Labor request the Congress of the 
United States to enact appropriate leg- 
islation enabling outstanding national 
athletes to receive the same treatment 
in the depreciation of income for tax 
purposes as is accorded Business. 


These outstanding ath- 
inspiration to the 
inculeating in 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


PARTITION OF THE IRISH NATION 


Resolution No. 15—By Delegate Ken- 
neth J. Kelley, Massachusetts State 
Federation of Labor. 
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WHEREAS, The partition of a na- 
tion, witness Korea, Germany, Indo- 
China, India and Israel, has been rec- 
ognized by the leaders of the world as 
an obstacle to restoring mutual con- 
cord among nations, and 


WHEREAS, The Government of the 
United States of America in its ac- 
knowledged position of world leader- 
ship can, without compromise of prin- 
ciple, and should as a matter of 
practice advocate the abolition of par- 
tition, wherever it exists, and 


WHEREAS, The strategic location 
of Ireland militarily, her centuries of 
resistance to tyranny, the unwavering 
opposition of her people to the on- 
slaughts of communism politically and 
the history of enduring and _ useful 
friendship to this country since the 
days of our Revolution make her po- 
tentially a powerful bastion in our 
European line of defense, and 


WHEREAS, The continuing parti- 
tion of the Irish nation is contrary to 
the wishes of the majority of her pop- 
ulation and to all democratic concepts 
of self-determination, and has created 
an unfortunate situation where a last 
resort to physical force seems immi- 
nent and inevitable, and 


WHEREAS, Organized labor itself in 
Ireland recognizes no borders within 
their nation, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the delegates to 
the 74th Annual Convention of the 
American Federation of Labor record 
itself as denouncing the partition of 
the Irish nation, and be it further 


RESOLVED, That the officers of the 
American Federation of Labor and its 
successor organization request the 
President of the United States, the Sec- 
retary of State, the Congress of the 
United States and the International 
Confederation of Free Trade Unions to 
call upon Great Britain to abolish the 
partition of the Irish nation. 


Referred to Committee on Resolution 


DAVIS-BACON ACT PROVISIONS 
IN FEDERAL HIGHWAY PROGRAM 


Resolution No. 16—By Delegate Ken- 
neth J. Kelley, Massachusetts State 
Federation of Labor. 


WHEREAS, The Public Works joint 
committee is now considering the ver- 
sions of a Highway Bill to entail a 
multi-billion dollar construction  pro- 
gram, and 


WHEREAS, It is vitally important 
that the Davis-Bacon provisions to pay 
the prevailing wage is included when 
finally adopted, so that local conditions 


and wages cannot be broken down on 
a Federally financed project, by em- 
ployers who might desire to do so, by 
coming into a higher wage area, from 
a lower wage district, and thus try to 
impose such inferior conditions in any 
job site area, and 


WHEREAS, Highway construction is 
now a very technical operation that 
requires the special skills and com- 
petency of experienced mechanics to 
perform the required work on under- 
passes, overpasses, foundations, super- 
structures, cloverleafs, ete., in which 
experienced mechanics are _ involved, 
and 


WHEREAS, The various construction 
crafts have a vital interest in this 
highway project because of the impli- 
cations inherent within it on wages 
and conditions, locally and nationally, 
on basic and premium wages for work 
performed in the respective areas of 
the construction program, and 


WHEREAS, It is the opinion of Or- 
ganized Labor that the Davis-Bacon 
provisions of the U. S. Department of 
Labor, will safeguard the rights of 
the workers from any unfair practice 
of any designing contractors, therefore, 
be it 


RESOLVED, That the 74th Annual 
Convention of the American Federation 
of Labor record itself in favor of in- 
corporating the provisions of the 
Davis-Bacon Act in any Federal high- 
way construction program, and be it 
further 


RESOLVED, That the officers of the 
American Federation of Labor and any 
successor organization be authorized to 
take appropriate action to implement 
the intent of this resolution. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


RECOGNITION OF LOCAL UNIONS 
AS APPRENTICE TRAINING 
AGENCIES 


Resolution No. 17—By Delegate Ken- 
neth J. Kelley, Massachusetts State 
Federation of Labor. 


WHEREAS, Local Unions of the 
Building and Construction Trades have, 
since their inception recognized the 
need for apprentice training, and 


WHEREAS, These Local Unions have 
prepared comprehensive programs for 
the training of apprentices, and 


WHEREAS, Many Veterans of World 
War II received their training as build- 
ing tradesmen through this medium of 
training, and 
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WHEREAS, The training of these 
young men has been an asset to the 
erafts in providing skilled and compe- 
tent workmen to carry on the tradi- 
tion of the trades, and 


WHEREAS, Veterans of World 
War II were granted, under Public 
Law 346, certain monetary allowances 
to supplement their wages for recogni- 
tion of their services in World War II, 
and 


WHEREAS, By act of the 82nd Con- 
gress of the United States in enact- 
ment of Public Law 550, provisions 
were established for monetary allow- 
ances for Veterans of the Korean con- 
flict in apprentice training, and 


WHEREAS, The apprentice training 
programs were continued by many Lo- 
eal Unions of the Building Trades and 
apprentices who were Veterans of Ko- 
rea were indentured to Local Unions 
for training, and 


WHEREAS, On October 6, 1954, there 
was issued by the Veterans Adminis- 
tration, an interpretation of Public 
Law 550, Section 201-(7) which will 
not recognize a Local Union as a bona 
fide training establishment because 
“they are unable to exercise control 
over the physical training of the pro- 
gram and are unable to assume re- 
sponsibility for compliance with Public 
Law 550,” and 


WHEREAS, This matter has been 
taken up by the Division of Apprentice 
Training of the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts, with the Veterans Ad- 
ministration and with the Building and 
Construction Trades Dept. of the A. F. 
of L., and 


WHEREAS, No satisfactory adjust- 
ment of this matter has been made 
from the decision of the Veterans Ad- 
ministration, dated October 6, 1954, and 


WHEREAS, A further ultimatum was 
issued by the Veterans Administration 
on February 7, 1955, that unless in- 
terpretation of Public Law 550 as out- 
lined by the Veterans Administration 
were met within sixty days that Vet- 
erans of Korea would not be eligible 
for monetary assistance from the V. A. 
to supplement their wages while in 
training, and 


WHEREAS, This edict became ef- 
fective on April 11, 1955, and Veterans 
in training indentured to Local Unions 
are now being denied their subsistence 
allotments under Public Law 550 by 
this dictatorial act of the Veterans 
Administration, and 


WHEREAS, This is causing hardship 
to many Veteran apprentices now in 
training and is denying other Veterans 
the opportunity of learning a trade 


under the sponsorship of Local Unions, 
and 


WHEREAS, The Veterans Adminis- 
tration, by their arbitrary interpreta- 
tion have attempted to degrade Local 
Unions as incompetent and irresponsi- 
ble, and 


WHEREAS, This seriously reacts to 
the detriment of the Local Unions in 
the Building and Construction Trades, 
therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the 74th Annual 
Convention of the American Federation 
of Labor hereby protests the arbitrary 
interpretation by the Veterans Admin- 
istration of Section 201-(7) of Public 
Law 550, which refuses recognition of 
a Local Union as a bona fide training 
establishment, and be it further 


RESOLVED, That the officers of the 
American Federation of Labor and any 
successor organization be empowered 
to take necessary action to secure a 
revision of this arbitrary ruling by the 
Veterans Administration to the end 
that Local Unions may again be recog- 
nized as appropriate apprentice train- 
ing agencies. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions 


PRINTING IN THE UNITED STATES 
OF ALL FOREIGN CURRENCY, 
STAMPS AND SECURITIES 
FINANCED BY OUR COUNTRY 


Resolution No. 18—By Delegate Har- 
old D. Brockwell, International Piate 
Printers, Die Stampers and Engravers 
Union of North America. 


WHEREAS, American firms having 
higher wages than foreign countries 
for steel plate bank note engraving and 
printing, and 


WHEREAS, There are countries that 
are loaned funds which is provided by 
the United States to purchase these se- 
curities, and 


WHEREAS, In recent years much of 
this work has been awarded to foreign 
concerns creating a serious surplus of 
craftsmen in our industry, and 


WHEREAS, The products which en- 
ter into the manufacture of currency 
affect a great cross section of American 
agricultural and industrial life since it 
involves the products of the farm 
which go into the manufacture of cot- 
ton and linen, the clippings of the 
textile mills, lumber, machinery, metal 
products and the printing trades, and 


WHEREAS, Our interests in endea- 
voring to sustain the continuation of 














this business for the United States is 
easily justified when any such _ con- 
tracts are considered against the back- 
ground of our American economy the 
strength of which by virtue of its 
higher standards and wages has done 
so much through taxation to contribute 
to the mobilization of aid—financial, 
economic, and moral—in the great ef- 
forts to balance the world economy, in 
the struggle against Communism and 
the preservation of Democracy, there- 
fore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the 74th Annual 
Convention of the American Federation 
of Labor request the proper agencies 
of the Government to give American 
concerns primary consideration when 
such contracts are awarded. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


ENCOURAGE USE OF STEEL 
INTAGLIO PRINTED POSTAGE 
STAMPS INSTEAD OF METERED 
STAMP 


Resolution No. 19—By Delegate Har- 
old D. Brockwell, International Plate 
Printers, Die Stampers and Engravers 
Union of North America. 


WHEREAS, Postage stamp printed 
from steel intaglio plates is a true 
American custom of postage, and 


WHEREAS, Due to automation the 
use of the intaglio postage stamp is 
losing ground to the metered stamp, 
and 


WHEREAS, This same automation is 
eausing a loss of jobs to craftsmen 
producing this most beautiful of all 
means of postage, and 


WHEREAS, With the use of the 
metered stamps we are lowering our 
standard of postage which we have 
been so proud of in the past, there- 
fore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the 74th Annual 
Convention of the American Federation 
of Labor, and all of its affiliates be 
requested to use the _ steel intaglio 
postage stamp instead of the metered 
stamp. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


EXPEDITE WORKMEN’S COMPEN- 
SATION CASES IN FEDERAL 
AGENCIES 


Resolution No. 20—By Delegate Har- 
old D. Brockwell, International Plate 
Printers, Die Stampers and Engravers 
Union of North America, 
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WHEREAS, It has been the intent of 
Congress to reimburse an employee for 
time lost from his job due to an injury 
incurred on the job, and 


WHEREAS, Many times employees 
are caused to wait for from six to nine 
weeks for payment of claims, during 
which time they have no income what- 
ever, and 


WHEREAS, It is reasonable to as- 
sume that much of the red tape could 
be done away with, and 


WHEREAS, Many hardship cases are 
a result of the delays in  process- 
ing compensation claim applications, 
therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the 74th Annual 
American Federation of Labor pass 
this resolution to contact the Compen- 
sation Division of the Labor Depart- 
ment in an effort to render faster 
service in handling claims for compen- 
sation for Federal employees and 
endeavor to have some form of com- 
pensation paid to injured employees 
during his term of absence, which can 
be adjusted at the termination of his in- 
jury. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


GOVERNMENT EMPLOYES’ 
COUNCIL EXTENDS THANKS TO 
THE AMERICAN FEDERATION 

OF LABOR 


No. 21—By Delegates of: 
Brotherhood of Book- 
binders; International Association of 
Bridge and Structural Iron Workers; 
International Protherhood of Electrical 
\Vorkers; International Association of 
‘ire Fighters; American Federation of 
Government Employees; National Asso- 
ciation of Letter Carriers; Office Em- 
ployes International Union; Interna- 
tional Union of Operating Engineers; 
International Plate Printers, Die 
Stampers and Engravers’ Union of 
North America; American Federation of 
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State, County and Municipal Em- 
ployees; National Federation of Post 


Office Clerks; National Association of 
Post Office and Postal Transportation 
Service Mail Handlers, Watchmen and 
Messengers; National Postal Transport 
Association; The National Association 
of Special Delivery Messengers; Ameri- 
can Federation of Technical Engineers; 
International Typographical Union; In- 
ternational Printing Pressmen’s and 
Assistants’ Union of North America; 
International Photoengravers Union of 
North America; American Federation 
of Teachers; Central Labor Union and 
Metal Trades Council of Panama Canal 
Zone; International Association of Ma- 
chinists; National Association of Mas- 
ter Mechanics and Foremen of Navy 
Yards and Naval Stations. 
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WHEREAS, The organizations of the 
Government Employes’ Council, affiili- 
ated with the American Federation of 
Labor, have been successful in improv- 
ing standards of employment in the 
Government Service, and 


WHEREAS, These notable’ gains 
would not have been possible except 
for the whole-hearted support and co- 
operation of the American Federation 
of Labor and its afliliates and officers, 
therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the delegates rep- 
resenting unions in the Government 
Employes’ Council of the American 
Federation of Labor in this 74th Con- 
vention of the American Federation of 
Labor and whose names are hereon in- 
scribed, do hereby express the gratitude 
of themselves and their fellow mem- 
bers of the American Federation of 
Labor and its affiliates. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


TO AMEND FEDERAL EMPLOYEES 
RETIREMENT ACT 


Resolution No, 22—By Delegates of: 
International Brotherhood of Book- 
binders; International Association of 
Bridge and Structural Iron Workers; 
International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers; International Association of 
Fire Fighters; American Federation of 
Government Employees; National Asso- 
ciation of Letter Carriers; Office Em- 
ployes International Union; Interna- 
tional Union of Operating Engineers; 
International Plate Printers, Die 
Stampers and Engravers’ Union of 
North America; American Federation of 
State, County and Municipal Em- 
ployees; National Federation of Post 
Office Clerks; National Association of 
Post Office and Postal Transportation 
Service Mail Handlers, Watchmen and 
Messengers; National Postal Transport 
Association; The National Association 
of Special Delivery Messengers; Ameri- 
can Federation of Technical Engineers; 
International Typographical Union; In- 
ternational Printing Pressmen’s and 
Assistants’ Union of North America; 
International Photoengravers Union of 
North America; American Federation 
of Teachers; Central Labor Union and 
Metal Trades Council of Panama Canal 
Zone; International Association of Ma- 
chinists; National Association of Mas- 
ter Mechanics and Foremen of Navy 
Yards and Naval Stations. 


WHEREAS, The Federal Retirement 
System is long overdue for liberaliza- 
tion and modification to keep abreast 
of the times, therefore be it 


74th Conven- 
tion .of the American Federation of 
Labor, assembled at New York City, 
vigorously support legislation to amend 
the Federal Employee Retirement Act, 


RESOLVED, That the 


and to endorse the provisions of S. 
1153—Johnson (SC) and H.R. 3791— 
Morrison (La), to allow optional retire- 
ment after 30 years of service regard- 
less of age. To amend and liberalize 
the Federal Employee Retirement Act 
in the computing of annuities, and use 
the formula as provided for in Public 
Law 303 of the 83rd Congress, that 
computes the annuities of members of 
the Congress and employees in the 
Legislative Branch. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


POSTAL AND FEDERAL 
EMPLOYEES’ SALARIES 


Resolution No. 23—By Delegates of: 
International Brotherhood of Book- 
binders; International Association of 
Bridge and Structural Iron Workers; 
International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers; International Association of 
Fire Fighters; American Federation of 
Government Employees; National Asso- 
ciation of Letter Carriers; Office Em- 
ployes International Union; Interna- 
tional Union of Operating Engineers; 
International Plate Printers, Die 
Stampers and Engravers’ Union of 
North America; American Federation of 
State, County and Municipal Em- 
ployees; National Federation of Post 
Office Clerks; National Association of 
Post Office and Postal Transportation 
Service Mail Handlers, Watchmen and 
Messengers; National Postal Transport 
Association; The National Association 
of Special Delivery Messengers; Ameri- 
ean Federation of Technical Engineers; 
International Typographical Union; In- 
ternational Printing Pressmen’s and 
Assistants’ Union of North America; 
International Photoengravers Union of 
North America; American Federation 
of Teachers; Central Labor Union and 
Metal Trades Council of Panama Canal 
Zone; International Association of Ma- 
chinists; National Association of Mas- 
ter Mechanics and Foremen of Navy 
Yards and Naval Stations. 


WHEREAS, The salaries of Federal 
and Postal Employes have historically 
lagged behind the cost of living, and 


WHEREAS, The first session of the 
84th Congress after protracted consid- 
eration passed Public Law 68 and 
Public Law 94, providing an extremely 
modest though totally inadequate 
salary increase for Federal and Postal 
Employes, and 


WHEREAS, Despite all the pious 
pronouncements concerning the devo- 
tion and dedication to merit principles 
allegedly espoused by the present ad- 
ministration, the actions of its adminis- 
trators have consistently been directly 
in opposition to those basic require- 
ments of a sound civil service system 
such as adequate salaries, and a recog- 
nition of the dignity of those employed 
by our Federal Government, and 
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WHEREAS, In the recent effort to 
enact necessary salary legislation these 
politically appointed administrators 
have on all possible occasions used 
every parliamentary device, every trick, 
to erect barriers to confuse and be- 
fuddle not only the employes but the 
Congress and the American people as 
well, by dragging into the salary ques- 
tion such extraneous matters as postal 
rates and postal reclassification, as well 
as minor so-called ‘“fringe-benefits’, 
such as insurance, hospitalization, uni- 
form allowance and bond premiums, 
all of which employees could readily 
purchase for themselves if they were 
properly compensated, and 


WHEREAS, No question of postal 
rates or taxes can be germane to the 
question of a proper salary for the em- 
ployees of our Federal Government, 
now, therefore be it 


RESOLVED, By the American Fed- 
eration of Labor in Convention assem- 
bled at New York City, December 1, 
1955, that we pledge a continuation of 
our efforts in behalf of a just and equi- 
table treatment for Postal and Federal 
employes and that we hereby instruct 
the Executive Council to support the 
efforts of the Government Employes’ 
Council and the aftiliated organizations 
of postal and other government em- 
ployes to obtain an adequate and per- 
manent salary increase in an amount to 
be determined by them, on the basis 
of the demonstrated needs of such em- 
ployees including recognition of th em- 
ployees acknowledged increased pro- 
ductivity and without consideration of 
extraneous matters which are not ger- 
mane to the salary question, and be it 
further 


RESOLVED, That we call upon the 
members of the 2nd Session of the 84th 
Congress to make this matter an early 
order of business to the end that jus- 
tice will not longer be denied these 
loyal and faithful servants of our na- 
tion. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


RECOGNITION 
EMPLOYEES 


OF POSTAL 
RIGHTS 


No. 24—By Delegates of: 
Brotherhood of Book- 
binders; International Association of 
Bridge and Structural Iron Workers; 
International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers; International Association of 
Fire Fighters; American Federation of 
Government Employees; National Asso- 
ciation of Letter Carriers; Office Em- 
ployes International Union; Interna- 
tional Union of Operating Engineers; 
International Plate Printers, Die 
Stampers and Engravers’ Union of 
North America; American Federation of 
State, County and Municipal Em- 
ployees; National Federation of Post 
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Office Clerks; National 
Post Office and Postal Transportation 
Service Mail Handlers, Watchmen and 
Messengers; National Postal Transport 
Association; The National Association 
of Special Delivery Messengers; Ameri- 
can Federation of Technical Engineers; 
International Typographical Union; In- 
ternational Printing Pressmen’s and 
Assistants’ Union of North America; 
International Photoengravers Union of 
North America; American Federation 
of Teachers; Central Labor Union and 
Metal Trades Council of Panama Canal 
Zone; International Association of Ma- 
chinists; National Association of Mas- 
ter Mechanics and Foremen of Navy 
Yards and Naval Stations. 


Association of 


RESOLVED, That this 74th Conven- 
tion of the American Federation of 
Labor assembled in New York City, De- 
cember 1955, pledges its support to the 
affiliated organizations in the Govern- 
ment Employees’ Council of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor to support the 
following legislative program for that 
purpose: 


Support the enactment of legislation 
to provide for recognition of organiza- 
tions of postal and federal employees 
and collective bargaining and impartial 
arbitration of disputes between agen- 
cies and A, F. of L. unions representing 
postal and federal employees. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


DISCONTINUE ASSUMED 
MANAGEMENT FUNCTIONS OF 
POSTAL SERVICE 


Resolution No. 25—By Delegates of: 
International Brotherhood of Book- 
binders; International Association of 
Bridge and Structural Iron Workers; 
International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers; International Association of 
Fire Fighters; American Federation of 
Government Employees; National Asso- 
ciation of Letter Carriers; Office Em- 
ployes International Union; Interna- 
tional Union of Operating Engineers; 
International Plate Printers, Die 
Stampers and Engravers’ Union of 
North America; American Federation of 
State, County and Municipal Em- 
ployees; National Federation of Post 
Office Clerks; National Association of 
Post Office and Postal Transportation 
Service Mail Handlers, Watchmen and 
Messengers; National Postal Transport 
Association; The National Association 
of Special Delivery Messengers; Ameri- 
can Federation of Technical Engineers; 
International Typographical Union; In- 
ternational Printing Pressmen’s and 
Assistants’ Union of North America; 
International Photoengravers Union of 
North America; American Federation 
of Teachers; Central Labor Union and 
Metal Trades Council of Panama Canal 
Zone; International Association of Ma- 
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National Association of Mas- 
Navy 


chinists; 
ter Mechanics and Foremen of 
Yards and Naval Stations. 


RESOLVED, That this 74th Conven- 
tion of the American Federation of 
Labor assembled in New York City, 
December 1955, pledges its support to 
the affiliated organizations in the Gov- 
ernment Employes’ Council of the 
American Federation of Labor to sup- 
port the following legislative program 
for that purpose: 


Urge Postmaster General to instruct 
Post Office Inspectors to discontinue 
their assumed management functions 
of the postal service and return to the 
original duties of the prevention of 
depredations in the mail. 


Referred to Committee on Resolu- 


tions. 


35-HOUR WORK WEEK 


Resolution No. 26—By degelates of: 
International Brotherhood of Book- 
binders; International Association of 
Bridge and Structural Iron Workers; 
International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers; International Association of 
Fire Fighters; American Federation of 
Government Employees; National Asso- 
ciation of Letter Carriers; Office Em- 
ployes International Union; Interna- 
tional Union of Operating Engineers; 
International Plate Printers, Die 
Stampers and Engravers’ Union of 
North America; American Federation of 
State, County and Municipal Em- 
ployees; National Federation of Post 
Office Clerks; National Association of 
Post Office and Postal Transportation 
Service Mail Handlers, Watchmen and 
Messengers; National Postal Transport 
Association; The National Association 
of Special Delivery Messengers; Ameri- 
can Federation of Technical Engineers; 
International Typographical Union; In- 
ternational Printing Pressmen’s and 
Assistants’ Union of North America; 
International Photoengravers Union of 
North America: American Federation 
of Teachers; Central Labor Union and 
Metal Trades Council of Panama Canal 
Zone; International Association of Ma- 
chinists; National Association of Mas- 
ter Mechanics and Foremen of Navy 
Yards and Naval Stations. 

WHEREAS, The rapid technological 
advancement made during the last ten 
vears has increased individual produc- 
tivity without corresponding remunera- 
tion to the Postal and Federal em- 
ployee, and 


WHEREAS, Automation has resulted 
in the elimination of many positions 
and the opportunity for advancement 
in the Postal and Federal civilian ser- 
vice, and 


WHEREAS, Private industry 
generally accepted a_ shorter 
work week than 40 hours, and 


has 


basic 
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WHEREAS, The Postal and Federal 
Government Administrators failed to 
give proper consideration to human 
values when the effects of automation 
eliminate the opportunity to continued 
employment, and 


WHEREAS, The Federal Government 
should properly provide leadership in 
recognizing the adversed long range 
economic impact upon our national 
economy if automation continues to 
eliminate the opportunity for employ- 
ment, and 


WHEREAS, A _ shorter basic work 
week for Postal and Federal employees 
would objectively solve to a degree, 
the adversed economic impact of pres- 
ent and future automation, therefore, 
be it 


RESOLVED, That this 74th Conven- 
tion of the American Federation of 
Labor pledge its active support to the 
enactment of legislation which would 
establish a 35 hour basic work week 
in the Postal and Federal civilian ser- 
vice; without loss of hourly, weekly, 
biweekly, monthly or annual salary to 
the Postal and Federal civilian em- 
ployees. 


Referred to Committee on 
tions, 


Resolu- 


GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES’ 
LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Resolution No. 27—By delegates of: 
International Brotherhood of Book- 
binders; International Association of 
Bridge and Structural Iron Workers; 
International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers; International Association of 
Fire Fighters; American Federation of 
Government Employees; National Asso- 
ciation of Letter Carriers; Office Em- 
ployes International Union; Interna- 
tional Union of Operating Engineers; 
International Plate Printers, Die 
Stampers and Engravers’ Union of 
North America; American Federation of 
State, County and Municipal Em- 
ployees; National Federation of Post 
Office Clerks; National Association of 
Post Office and Postal Transportation 
Service Mail Handlers, Watchmen and 
Messengers; National Postal Transport 
Association; The National Association 
of Special Delivery Messengers; Ameri- 
can Federation of Technical Engineers; 
International Typographical Union; In- 
ternational Printing Pressmen’s and 
Assistants’ Union of North America; 
International Photoengravers Union of 
North America; American Federation 
of Teachers; Central Labor Union and 
Metal Trades Council of Panama Canal 
Zone; International Association of Ma- 
chinists; National Association of Mas- 
ter Mechanics and Foremen of Navy 
Yards and Naval Stations. 
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RESOLVED, That this 74th Conven- 
tion of the American Federation of 
Labor, assembled in New York City, 
December 1955, pledges its support to 
the affiliated organizations in the Gov- 
ernment Employes’ Council of the 
American Federation of Labor to sup- 
port the following legislative program 
for that purpose: 


(a) 


(h) 
(i) 


(j) 


Enactment of legislation or regu- 
lations that will provide for in- 
service - training - programs within 
the Classified Civil Service where 
such training programs do _ not 
violate the principle of recognized 
crafts apprentice programs and the 
General Policy of promotions from 
within that service with seniority 
being the determining factor, all 
other conditions being equal, 


Favor the removal from the Gov- 
ernment service of any Known 
member of the Communist Party 
or other subversive groups detri- 
mental to the democratic form of 
government and the discontinuance 
of the practice of labeling as secu- 
rity risks separated employees 
whose disloyalty has not been 
proven. 

Endorse and vigorously support 
the revision of the Classification 
Act of 1949 for Federal classified 
employees to reflect equitable ap- 
plication of modern classification 
principles with equal voice granted 
to A. F. of L. unions in determin- 
ing grade levels. 


Actively support legislation to 
grant all employees of the United 
States Government 26 days’ annual 
leave—15 sick leave annually, to 
be cumulative. 


Support the enactment of Rhodes 
Bill H.R. 4082, 83rd Congress, re- 
lating to automotive equipment for 
special delivery messengers. 
Enactment of legislation to provide 
equitable overtime pay for federal 
employees. 

Extension of the principles of the 
Employes’ Compensation Appeals 
Board with provisions for the 
Board to hold hearings in geo- 
graphical centers. 

Urge the enactment of legislation 
to remove multiple taxation. 
Support legislation to exempt re- 
tirement annuities from Federal 
Income Tax. 


Amendments to Civil Service Em- 
ployes Retirement Act to give 
greater benefits and protection to 
those now retired and to those that 
will retire in the future, 
Establishment of seniority prin- 
ciples among all United States 
Government Employes. 


Support legislation providing time 
credits to postal transportation 
clerks assigned to runs in which 
the average speed of trains exceeds 
42 miles per hour. 


(m)Enactment of legislation to pre- 
vent the use of military personnel 
in Federal Government positions 
which by their nature could effec- 
tively be filled by civilian em- 
ployees. 

Enactment of legislation to pro- 
vide additional compensation to 
classified employes for temporary 
hazardous duties. 

Oppose any contemplated merger 
of the Civil Service Retirement 
Act and the Social Security Act. 
Vigorously oppose the _ establish- 
ment of one Central Wage Board 
and support amendments to the 
present Wage Boards looking to 
the establishment of a system that 
would bring about true collective 
bargaining between the various 
agencies of Government and the 
Unions representing the employes 
therein. 

Enactment of legislation or an 
executive order that would estab- 
lish a Safety Program throughout 
the Federal Government in keeping 
with the principles as outlined in 
S. 368 introduced by Senator Mur- 
ray in the 83rd Congress. 
Legislation to amend, clarify and 
strengthen the 1950 performance 
rating act. 

Support the intent of H.R. 3255 
to protect all employees (Wage 
Board, Classification Act and Field 
Service Postal Employees) in pro- 
tecting their salaries when their 
positions are downgraded. 
Support legislation that would 
make it mandatory for at least one 
member of the U. S. Civil Service 
Commission be appointed from the 
A. F. of L. membership. 

Approval of a prompt and impar- 
tial appeals machinery which will 
be available to all postal and fed- 
eral employees encountering ad- 
verse personnel actions. 
Recognition of human values and 
the impact on federal and postal 
workers of the increased use of 
electronic devices and other auto- 
matic methods of increasing em- 
ployee productivity. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions 


AMENDMENTS TO PROPOSED 
AFL-CIO CONSTITUTION 


Resolution No, 28—By Delegates A. 
Philip Randolph, Milton P. Webster, 
Cc. L. Dellums, Brotherhood of Sleeping 
Car Porters. 


WHEREAS, It is generally recognized 
that communism and corruption are in 
conflict and opposed to sound, basic 
principles of free trade unionism and 
American democracy, because both are 
a threat to.the stability, unity and 
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progress of free trade unionism and 
our American democratic way of life; 
and since racism, which expresses itself 
in various forms of discrimination and 
segregation, on account of race, color, 
religion, national origin or ancestry, 
is also in conflict with and opposed to 
sound and basic principles of free trade 
unionism and our American democracy, 
therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That this 74th Annual 
Convention of the American Federation 
of Labor, assembled in New York, 
N. Y., December, 1955, go on record as 
condemning all three of the above- 
mentioned evils; namely, communism, 
corruption and racism, and _ include 
in the constitution of the united labor 
movement, resulting from the merger 
of the American Federation of Labor 
and the Congress of Industrial Organi- 
zations, sanctions against trade union 
organizations in the form of expulsion 
of those that have color clauses in their 
constitutions and rituals barring mem- 
bership to workers, on the grounds of 
race, color, religion, national origin or 
ancestry, and also excluding from mem- 
bership in the new trade united labor 
movement or new house of labor any 
trade union organization whose consti- 
tution or rituals contain clauses that 
exclude workers from membership on 
account of race, color, religion, national 
origin or ancestry, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That with a view to giv- 
ing force and effect to sanctions against 
racism in trade union organizations 
affiliated with this united labor move- 
ment that the following recommended 
changes in the aforementioned consti- 
tution be accepted and adopted by this 
convention; the said recommended 
changes being, to wit: 


AMENDMENTS TO ARTICLES 
PROPOSED CONSTITUTION 
THIS FEDERATION 


OF 
oF 


Add “and assist” after the word 
“encourage” in the first line of 
Paragraph 4 of Article II, Page 2. 


Add the word “equally” after the 
word “share” in the second line of 
Paragraph 4 of Article II, page 2. 


Add after the word “agencies” 
in the second line of Paragraph 10 
of Article II, Page 3, “and the di- 
visive forces of discrimination 
based upon race, religion, color, 
national origin or ancestry.” 


Add after the word “totalitarians” 
in the second line of Section 9 of 
Article III, Page 6, “or those who 
advocate and practice discrimina- 
tion based upon race, religion, 
color, national origin or ancestry.” 


Add after the word “fascist” in the 
third line of Section 10 of Article 
V, Page 13, “or racist.’ 
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Add after the word “fascist” in the 
third line of Section 7 of Article 
VIII, Page 17, “racist.” 

Add after the word “Council” in 
the seventh line of Section 7 of 
Article VIII, Page 17, “or by the 
President of a national or interna- 
tional affiliate of this Federation.” 


Add after the word ‘‘movement” 
in Line 15 of Section 7 of Article 
VIII, Page 18, “or any organization 
which advocates and practices dis- 
crimination based upon race, reli- 
gion, color, national origin or an- 
cestry.” 


Add after the word “non-discrimi- 
nation” in Line 4 of Paragraph 
(b) of Article XIII, Page 25, ‘‘on 
account of race, religion, color, na- 
tional origin or ancestry.” 


Delegates of the Brotherhood of 
Sleeping Car Porters wish, also, here- 
with, to recommend that in Articles 
where the word “creed” appears that 
the word “religion” be _ substituted. 
There is some basic distinction between 
these two terms. While the word 
“creed” may also be considered as a 
summary of principles or opinions pro- 
fessed or adhered to in science, politics 
or art; “religion” specifically connotes 
and denotes service to and adoration of 
God expressed in various forms of wor- 
ship. It is to this latter conception to 
which references are made in the De- 
claration of Independence and Federal 
Constitution of the United States and, 
doubtless, this is the conception which 
the American Federation of Labor has 
in mind, in the writing of Articles in the 
proposed Constitution in which refer- 
ence is made to the word “creed.” 


We, herewith, further recommend the 
addition of the word “ancestry” to fol- 
low “national origin” in the proposed 
Constitution since an individual who 
may not be the victim of discrimination 
because of national origin may, how- 
ever, become the victim of discrimina- 
tion because of his ancestry. 


For example, a Nisei who is born in 
the United States and is, therefore, an 
American may, however, be the victim 
of discrimination because of his Japan- 
ese ancestry. 


There may be many persons whose 
parentage may be American, by virtue 
of place of birth, but whose ancestry is 
foreign, which may result in their being 
subjected, because of this fact, to vari- 
ous forms of discrimination. 


Restatement of Articles with Recom- 
mended Changes in the Proposed 
Constitution 


Presented by Delegates of the Brother- 
hood of Sleeping Car Porters 








(Recommended Changes in Bold face) 
With the recommended changes, Para- 
graph 4 of Article II, Page 2, will read 
as follows: 


To encourage and assist all workers 
without regard to race, religion, color, 
national origin or ancestry to share 
equally in the full benefits of union 
organization. 


With the recommended changes, Para- 
graph 10 of Article II, Page 38, will read 
as follows: 


To protect the labor movement from 
any and all corrupt influences and 
from the undermining efforts of com- 
munist agencies and the divisive forces 
of discrimination based upon race, re- 
ligion, color, national origin or ancestry 
and all others who are opposed to the 
basic principles of our democracy and 
free and democratic unionism. 

With the recommended changes, Section 
9 of Article III, Page 6, will read as 
follows: 


No organization officered, controlled 
or dominated by communists, fascists or 
other totalitarians or those who advo- 
eate and practice discrimination based 
upon race, religion, color, national ori- 
gin or ancestry, or whose policies and 
activities are consistently directed 
toward the achievement of the program 
or purpose of the Communist Party, 
any fascist organization or other totali- 
tarian movement shall be permitted as 
affiliates of this Federation or any of 
its state or local central bodies. 


With the recommended changes, Section 
10 of Article V, Page 13, will read as 
follows: 


No individual shall be eligible to 
serve either as an Executive Officer or 
as a member of the Executive Council 
who is a member of the Communist 
Party, any fascist or racist organization 
or other totalitarian movement, or who 
consistently pursues policies and activi- 
ties directed toward the achievement 
of the program or the purposes of the 
Communist Party, any fascist organiza- 
tion or other totalitarian movement. 
With the recommended changes, Section 
7 of Article VIII, Page 17, will read as 
follows: 


It is a basic principle of this Federa- 
tion that it must be and remain free 
from any and all corrupt influences and 
from the undermining efforts of com- 
munist, fascist, racist or other totali- 
tarian agencies who are opposed to the 
basic principles of our democracy and 
of free and democratic trade unionism. 
The Executive Council, when requested 
to do so by the President or by any 
other member of the Executive Council, 
or by the President of a national or 
international affiliate of this Federation, 
shall have the power to conduct an in- 
vestization. directly or through an ap- 
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propriate standing or special committee 
appointed by the President, of any 
situation in which there is reason to 
believe that any affiliate is dominated, 
controlled or substantially influenced 
in the conduct of its affairs by any 
corrupt influence, or that the policies 
or activities of any affiliate are consis- 
tently directed toward the advocacy, 
support, advancement or achievement 
of the program or of the purposes of 
the Communist Party, any fascist or- 
ganization or other totalitarian move- 
ment, or any organization which advo- 
cates and practices discrimination based 
upon race, religion, color, national ori- 
gin or ancestry. Upon the completion 
of such an investigation, the Executive 
Council shall have the authority to 
make recommendations or give direc- 
tions to the affiliate involved and shall 
have the further authority, upon a two- 
thirds vote, to suspend any union found 
guilty of a violation of this section. 
Any action of the Executive Council 
under this section may be appealed to 
the convention, provided, however, that 
such action shall be effective when 
taken and shall remain in full force 
and effect pending any repeal. 


With the recommended changes, Para- 
graph (b) of Article XIII, Page 25, will 
read as follows: 


The Committee on Civil Rights shall 
be vested with the duty and responsi- 
bility to assist the Executive Council 
to bring about at the earliest possible 
date the effective implementation of 
the principle stated in this constitution 
of nondiscrimination on account of race, 
religion, color, national origin or an- 
cestry in accordance with the provisions 
of this constitution. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


CIVIL RIGHTS 


Resolution No. 28—By Delegates A. 
Philip Randolph, Milton P. Webster, 
Cc. L, Dellums, Brotherhood of Sleeping 
Car Porters. 


WHEREAS, A wave of terrorism, 
hate, fear and frustration is sweeping 
the South, which has resulted in the 
death of several Negro leaders who 
were warned by members of the so- 
called White Citizens Council, polite 
edition of the abominable Ku Klux 
Klan, against the exercise of their right 
of suffrage and the lynching of 14-year 
old Emmett Louis Till of Chicago, and 


WHEREAS, Civil Rights and civil 
liberties of persons of color in various 
areas of the South are being shame- 
lessly trampled upon; a condition which 
is winked and connived at and, some- 
times, openly aided and abetted by per- 
sons in high public office, a practice and 
policy which tend to stir up and inflame 
the passions of racial hatred and bigot- 
ry, among the white masses, resulting 
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in the creation of mobs that vent their 
fury and racial fanaticism against de- 
fenseless citizens of color, and 


WHEREAS, It is a matter of common 
knowledge that Negro teachers are be- 
ing fired from their jobs because of 
their known support of the implemen- 
tation of the Supreme Court decision of 
May 17, 1954 for the desegregation of 
public schools; that ministers of the 
gospel of Jesus Christ are being run 
out of town while their churches are 
burned down and their homes riddled 
with bullets, creating consternation, 
fear and despair in their families, for 
leadership for civil rights even going 
to the extreme of refusing the filling 
of prescriptions in drug stores for sick 
Negroes who are known to support the 
Supreme Court decision against segre- 
gation, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That this Seventy-fourth 
Annual Convention of the American 
Federation of Labor, assembled in New 
York, N. December, 1955, go on 
record as unequivocally condemning 
terrorism, lynching and mob law, ac- 
companied with economic boycott of 
Negroes, including the discharge of 
colored workers because of their sup- 
port of the fight for the enforcement of 
the Supreme Court decision to abolish 
jim-crow schools and _ herewith call 
upon the President and the Attorney 
General of the Department of Justice 
of the United States to use their great 
power to enforce the Constitution of 
the United States all over this land, 
including the South, for the protection 
of the constitutional rights of Negro 
citizens, some of whom have been 
maimed and killed in the rice paddies 
of Korea, fighting to build a beachhead 
of liberty and democracy in that land 
6,000 or more miles away from their 
homes, against the international com- 
munist conspiracy, and be it further 


RESOLVED, That this convention go 
on record as giving its support and co- 
operation to, and expressing its appre- 
ciation for the thousands of white 
citizens of the South of Christian good- 
will, sound trade union principles and 
democratic ideals who are opposed to 
lynching and mob law and support the 
Federal Constitution of our country. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions 


COLONIALISM 


Resolution No. 30—By Delegates A. 
Philip Randolph, Milton P. Webster, 
Cc. L. Dellums, Brotherhood of Sleeping 
Car Porters. 


WHEREAS, The march of world 
events points unmistakably to the 
growing struggles of oppressed and ex- 
ploited peoples in the under-developed 
countries of the world, especially 
Africa and Asia, for independence, free- 
dom and justice, and 
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WHEREAS, These struggles on the 
part of the peoples of Africa and Asia 
have their roots in the desires of the 
people to abolish hunger, illiteracy, dis- 
ease, tyranny, death, insult and the 
confiscation of their land by invading 
white imperialists, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That this Seventy-fourth 
Annual Convention of the American 
Federation of Labor, assembled in New 
York, N. Y., December, 1955, go on 
record as condemning’ colonialism, 
whether of the capitalist imperialist 
vintage on the right or the communist 
imperialist pattern on the left, as an 
expression of the worst form of in- 
humanity and human abomination, and 
call upon the United States government 
to support the cause of African and 
Asian nationalism in the United Nations, 
including independence and _ self-de- 
termination for Tunisia, Morocco, Al- 
geria, as well as Nigeria, the Gold 
Coast, Southern and Northern Rhodesia, 
Nyasaland, the Sudan, and other cen- 
ters of African nationalism south of 
the Sahara Desert. Be it further 


RESOLVED, That while this conven- 
tion does not approve of the policy of 
violence as an instrument of liberation 
on the part of native Africans of Kenya, 
known as the Mau Maus, it views with 
great horror and righteous indignation, 
the ruthless, disgraceful and murderous 
bombing of the Mau Maus, a section 
of the Kikuyu tribe of Kenya, by Brit- 
ish armed forces designed, through 
death, destruction, fear and frustration 
to subjugate these African natives of 
Kenya who are in revolt against the 
un-democratic and un-Christian ex- 
propriation of their choice land by 
white settlers, and be it further 


RESOLVED, That this convention go 
on record for the creation of a com- 
mittee headed by the President, Brother 
George Meany, charged with the re- 
sponsibility and duty of conferring with 
Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., United States 
Permanent Representative to the United 
Nations, with a view to giving him 
labor’s position on world colonialism, 
with special reference to the African 
problem, in order that he may be aware 
and conscious of labor’s rejection of 
a policy of appeasement by the United 
States of the great colonial powers that 
are at present persecuting and oppres- 
sing the _ under-developed peoples of 
Africa and Asia. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


COLORADO RIVER PROJECT 
Resolution No. 31—By Delegate W. J. 


Bassett, Los Angeles County Central 
Labor Council. 


WHEREAS, In the 64th Convention 
of the American Federation of Labor 
held in New Orleans in 1944 a resolution 
was adopted opposing the Colorado 
River Project, and 
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WHEREAS, In each succeeding con- 
vention the American Federation of 
Labor has reaffirmed its opposition to 
the Project, and 


WHEREAS, Legislation has now been 
introduced into the Congress advocating 
the construction of a series of storage 
dams in the Upper Colorado River Ba- 
sin known as the “Upper Colorado 
River Storage Bill,” and 


WHEREAS, The construction of these 
dams would impose upon the taxpayers 
of the nation a subsidy of over $1,000,- 
000,000 to provide irrigation water for 
less than 370,000 acres of land—of 
which about 240,000 acres would receive 
only a supplemental water supply, and 

WHEREAS, This amounts to $2,500 
per acre irrigated which is not eco- 
nomically justifiable, and 


WHEREAS, The construction of these 
dams would break the 80-year conser- 
vation policy of the Government by 
invading the Dinosaur National Monu- 
ment to supply irrigation to land 
which is substantially limited in pro- 
ducing capacity; therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That this, the 74th Con- 
vention of the American Federation of 
Labor convened in New York City, here- 
by reaffirm the previous position on the 
Colorado River Project, and be it further 


RESOLVED, That the officers be in- 
structed to oppose the adoption of such 
legislation. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


SPECIAL HOUSING FOR THE AGED 


Resolution No. 32—By Delegate Jos- 
eph M. Rourke, Connecticut State Fed- 
eration of Labor. 


WHEREAS, Our older citizens have 
a special kind of housing problem, and 
we believe that if the Federal Housing 
Program is expanded that attention 
should be given to this problem, and 
part of the funds of such a housing 
program should be used to provide 
special housing for the aged. Such hous- 
ing should not exude the atmosphere 
of a confining institution, and residence 
there should, of course, be on a purely 
voluntary basis. We call this matter 
to the attention of the legislative com- 
mittee, and ask that they pursue it 
through the proper channels, and 


WHEREAS, All locals and central 
labor bodies affiliated with the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor should send 
letters to our congressional represen- 
tatives urging them to vote for an act 
amending the Federal Housing Act to 
provide that funds therefrom be used 
to construct old age rest homes for our 
elderly citizens of limited income or 
who are dependent on old age assist- 
ance pensions or social security and 


who do not have sufficient income to 
maintain themselves in privately owned 
homes of their own, or in privately 
owned rest homes, and 


WHEREAS, There has been intro- 
duced in the House of Representatives 
in Congress, House Bill No. 3919 and 
companion bills providing for the 
amendment of the Federal Housing Act 
to provide for the building of old age 
rest homes, and the House Banking 
Committee has approved of said amend- 
ment and recommended its passage by 
Congress, and 


WHEREAS, There has been a similar 
bill introduced in the United States 
Senate as Senate Bill No. 1642 and com- 
panion bills in connection therewith 
seeking likewise to amend the Federal 
Housing Act, to provide for construc- 
tion of old age rest homes for our 
elderly citizens to live in their commu- 
nities in which they have spent their 
declining years and near to their family 
who could visit them, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That delegates to the 
American Federation of Labor Conven- 
tion assembled at New York, endorse 
the amendments and companion amend- 
ments of the House Bill No. 3919 and 
Senate Bill No. 1642 and companion 
bills for the amendment of the Federal 
Housing Act to provide for the con- 
struction of old age rest homes to 
allow low cost housing for our elderly 
or citizens of limited income or who 
are dependent on social security, old 
age assistance, and do not have suffi- 
cient income _ to maintain themselves 
in their own homes or privately owned 
rest homes. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


FAMILY ALLOWANCE SYSTEM 


Resolution No, 
Joseph M. Rourke, 
Federation of Labor. 


WHEREAS, One of the most dis- 
cussed subjects today is juvenile de- 
linquency and how it may be prevented 
by a happy family life, and 


WHEREAS, The members of Con- 
gress never seem to be able to agree 
on a tax reduction for dependents on 
income tax, and 


33— By Delegate 
Connecticut State 


WHEREAS, Some countries have a 
family allowance system, especially our 
good neighbor Canada, that gives an 
allowance to a family with over two 
dependents to help with expenses, 
therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the 74th Annual 
Convention of the American Federation 
of Labor adopt the family allowance 
system as part of its tax program. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 
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ORGANIZATION OF 
AGRICULTURAL WORKERS 


Resolution No. 34—By Delegate H. L. 
Mitchell, National Agricultural Workers 
Union. 


WHEREAS, At the time of the final 
agreement to merge the A. F. of L. 
and C.1.O. unions into a new federation 
of labor was first announced, state- 
ments were made by the officials of the 
A. F. of L. and C.I1.O. that the new 
federation would undertake a cam- 
paign to organize the unorganized, and 
among those mentioned as possible tar- 
gets for such organization were em- 
ployees of the corporation type farms 
in the United States, and 


WHEREAS, Agriculture is the larg- 
est single industry in the United States, 
having an annual gross income in 
excess of 30 billion dollars and a net 
profit of around 12 billion dollars, the 
workers employed in this multi-billion 
dollar industry have the lowest stand- 
ard of living of all American citizens 
and are excluded from nearly all social 
welfare legislation, such as the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act, the Fair 
Labor Standards Act, Unemployment 
Insurance, and by nearly all state laws 
from other protective measures normally 
accorded workers—such as workmen's 
compensation, and 


WHEREAS, Data now available in- 
dicates that there are in excess of 2 
million such workers who are _ unor- 
ganized and of this number nearly a 
half million are employed on the larger 
corporation type farms on a permanent 
basis, and although the labor move- 
ment has never concurred in the propo- 
sition that agricultural labor should be 
insulated from prevailing national la- 
bor standards; yet when the parent 
federations of labor have, in the past, 
taken an interest in the problems of 
such workers, the extent of their ac- 
tions suggests that they were impelled 
more by sympathy than by a deliber- 
ate and determined policy to bring 
agricultural workers into the orbit of 
prevailing standards of living of other 
American workers, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the 74th Annual 
Convention of the American Federation 
of Labor calls upon the incoming 
officers of the American Federation of 
Labor and the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations to develop a program for 
extending trade union organization to 
agricultural workers and to assist such 
workers in building a self-sustaining 
organization of their own, so that their 
standard of living will be comparable 
to that of other American workers. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


PROCEEDINGS 


FEDERAL OLD AGE AND 
SURVIVORS INSURANCE AT 
60 YEARS OF AGE 


Resolution No. 35—By Delegate R. G. 
Soderstrom, Illinois State Federation 
of Labor. 


WHEREAS, Under present conditions 
it is impossible for the average worker 
to accumulate enough to enable him to 
live in his old age, and 


WHEREAS, The 
age retirement benefits 
cial Security Act are inadequate, 


WHEREAS, The age 
retirement should be lowered 
to be of any benefit to the 
worker, therefore, be it 


provisions for old 
under the So- 
and 


limit for such 
in order 
average 


RESOLVED, That the 74th Annual 
convention of the American Federation 
of Labor go on record as favoring the 
amending of the Social Security Act, 
by lowering the age limit from sixty- 
five (65) years to sixty (60) years. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


APPROPRIATION FOR CALUMET- 
SAG CHANNEL PROJECT 


Resolution No. 36—By Delegate R. 
G. Soderstrom, Illinois State Federation 
of Labor. 


WHEREAS, The passage of the St. 
Lawrence Seaway Act has focused at- 
tention upon the entire inland water- 
way system of the United States, 
whose facilities will be called upon to 
bear the expanded water commerce 
which will result from the construc- 
tion of the Seaway, and 


WHEREAS, The critical importance 
of the Calumet-Sag Channel develop- 
ment as a connecting link between the 
Great Lakes and the Mississippi River 
Waterways system was recognized by 
the 84th Congress to the extent that 
an initial and preliminary appropria- 
tion of $4,000,000.00 was provided by it 
for the commencement of work on the 
Calumet-Sag, and 


WHEREAS, The full use of the in- 
land waterways system of the United 
States can only be accomplished if the 
Calumet-Sag Channel Project is com- 
pleted simultaneously with the comple- 
tion of the St. Lawrence Seaway, and 


WHEREAS, The Illinois State Federa- 
tion of Labor, over the years, long 
before the enactment of the _ St. 
Lawrence Bill into law, and during 
periods when nearly all despaired of 
any success for its development, has 
steadfastly fought for and supported 
the Calumet-Sag Channel Project as a 
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matter of vital importance not only to 
the State of Illinois and the Midwest, 
but to the entire nation, now, therefore, 
be it 

RESOLVED, 74th Conven- 
tion of the American Federation of 
Labor urge the 84th Congress of the 
United States to make available, at the 
earliest possible time, appropriations 
in an amount sufficient to complete the 
Calumet-Sag Channel Project so that it 
will be available for use at the same 
time the St. Lawrence Seaway route is 
opened to ocean commerce. 


That the 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


N.L.R.B. DISCRIMINATION 
PROTESTED 


Resolution No. 37—By Delegate R. 
G. Soderstrom, Illinois State Federation 
of Labor. 


WHEREAS, Review of recent anti- 
labor decisions of the National Labor 
Relations Board calls for immediate 
action to halt such unfair legal pro- 
cedures leveled against the Labor Move- 
ment, and all labor unions and workers 
in our nation, and 


WHEREAS, It is now generally 
agreed upon and accepted by the 
American Federation of Labor that the 
National Labor Relations Board has 
gone far beyond the intent of the Taft- 
Hartley Act, in ruling against Trade 
Unions, since the present administra- 
tion came into power, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the 74th Conven- 
tion of the American Federation of 
Labor call upon its officers to record a 
specific protest against the tactics em- 
ployed by those charged to administer 
the National Labor Relations Board, 
and demand an end to such discrimina- 
tory tactics leveled against the best 
interests of the Organized Labor Move- 
ment, and, be it further 


RESOLVED, That copies of this reso- 
lution be sent to all Senators and all 
Congressmen in Washington, asking 
their help and aid to combat this 
menace to our Movement because of 
discriminatory tactics used, and the un- 
fair and illegal processes administered 
to destroy the rightful pursuits of the 
Trade Union Movement. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 
ELIMINATION OF 
“WORK STANDARDS PROGRAM” 


38—By Delegate R. 
State Federa- 


Resolution No. 
G. Soderstrom, Illinois 
tion of Labor. 


WHEREAS, The Post Office has in- 
stituted a speed-up system called 


“Work Standards Program" which is 
designed to speed-up production by 
comparison of output, and 


WHEREAS, The emphasis on speed 
tends to discourage accuracy and tends 
to delay mail when it is held back to 
accumulate enough volume to handle 
by assembly-line methods, therefore, be 
it 


RESOLVED, That the 74th Conven- 
tion of the American Federation of 
Labor, support the National Federation 
of Post Office Clerks in its effort to 
eliminate the Work Standards Pro- 
gram by requesting the officers of the 
American Federation of Labor to help 
attain the objective of this resolution. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


REMOVAL OF EXCISE TAXES 


Resolution No. 39—By Delegate R. 
G. Soderstrom, Illinois State Federation 
of Labor. 


WHEREAS, Many items in our daily 
use are taxed under excise taxes, and 


WHEREAS, Many of these items are 
necessities to our daily life, therefore, 
be it 


RESOLVED, That the 74th Conven- 
tion of the American Federation of 
Labor recommends that action be taken 
by its officers in an effort to have the 
President of the United States and 
Congress remove all excise taxes. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


UNETHICAL PRACTICES OF 
POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT 


Resolution No. 40—By Delegate R. 
G. Soderstrom, Illinois State Federation 
of Labor. 


WHEREAS, It is becoming increas- 
ingly apparent that the policy, activi- 
ties and unethical practices of the Post 
Office Department towards the Postal 
Employes and their recognized official 
American Federation of Labor affiliated 
organizations and the officers of these 
organizations, have the aspect of de- 
finite attempt at union-busting, and 


WHEREAS, The Post Office Depart- 
ment and the present National Ad- 
ministration are openly advocating the 
combining of the Government Em- 
ployes’ Retirement System with the 
Social Security Plan, and 


WHEREAS, The Government Em- 
ployes and their organizations affiliated 
with the American Federation of Labor, 
are unalterably opposed to any plan 
which might in any way nullify the 
hard-earned benefits gained and en- 
joyed under the present Retirement 
Plan, therefore, be it 
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RESOLVED, That the 74th Conven- 
tion of the American Federation of 
Labor go on record as being opposed 
to any and all attempts, such as the 
above mentioned, and any others, which 
are opposed by the Government Em- 
ployes’ Organizations affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor. 

Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


CLARIFICATION OF INCOME 
TAX LAW 


Resoldution No, 41— By Delegate R. 
G. Soderstrom, Illinois State Federation 
of Labor. 


WHEREAS, In the case of many 
public employes of state and local gov- 
ernmental bodies, deductions for pen- 
sion purposes are compulsorily made 
— the salaries of such employes, 
anc 


WHEREAS, In many cases, State 
Courts have ruled that these monies so 
deducted are not and never were the 
property of the employee, and may 
never become such, and 


WHEREAS, Nevertheless, the United 
States Treasury Department, Internal 
Revenue Division, makes these monies 
subject to income tax payments in the 
year such monies are deducted from 
salary, and allows a recovery only if 
and when the employee retires on 
pension, and 


WHEREAS, This results in a heavy 
penalty on the employes who are pay- 
ing income taxes during their entire 
working lives and high income years, 
on money they never owned or con- 
trolled, and becomes a complete loss to 
those who may forfeit even a future 
interest in these monies by reason of 
death or otherwise, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That this 74th Conven- 
tion of the American Federation of 
Labor urges the Congress of the 
United States to clarify the income tax 
law by providing that deductions made 
from salaries of employes of state or 
local municipal bodies for public pen- 
sion fund purposes, when such deduc- 
tions are required by law, be not 
considered as taxable income to such em- 
ployes until such time as such with- 
held monies actually vest in or are 
made available to them. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


ELIMINATION OF ELECTORAL 
COLLEGE 


Resolution No, 42—By Delegate R. G. 
Soderstrom, Illinois State Federation 
of Labor. 


WHEREAS, The use of the Electoral 
College in the Presidential elections is 
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an antiquatéd system, and verily a 
formality only, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the 74th Conven- 
tion of the American Federation of 
Labor direct its efforts to eliminate 
the Electoral College and to substitute 
election by popular vote. 


Referred to 
tions. 


Committee on Resolu- 


RAISE PERSONAL TAX EXEMPTION 


Delegate R. 
Illinois State 


Resolution No. 43—By 
G. Soderstrom, President, 
Federation of Labor. 


WHEREAS, The wage-earners are 
striving to make their weekly pay 
meet the increasing cost of living, and 


WHEREAS, Their take-home pay is 
reduced due to the amount taken out 
for withholding tax, leaving hardly 
enough to pay for the necessities of 
life, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the 74th Conven- 
tion of the American Federation of 
Labor favor the enactment of federal 
legislation that will raise the amount 
of personal exemption from taxation 
and lower the percentage amount of 
tax by wage-earners whose gross 
salary is less than $6,000.00 per year, 
and that its officers be requested to 
help in the matter of attaining the 
aims and purposes of this resolution. 


Referred to Committee on Resolu- 


tions. 


CIVIL RIGHTS 


Resolution No, 44—By Delegate R. G. 
Soderstrom, Illinois State Federation of 
Labor. 


RESOLVED, That the 74th Conven- 
tion of the American Federation of 
Labor reaffirms its position on endors- 
ing and working for the enactment of 
legislation on the following Civil 
Rights: 


1. The enactment of a State and Fed- 
eral Fair Employment Practices Act 
prohibiting all form of discrimination 
in employment, based on race, color, 
creed or national origin. 


2. Action by the United States Con- 
gress to end the payment of poll taxes 
as a voting pre-requisite. 


3. The enactment by the United States 
Congress of an anti-lynching Act. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


SHORTER WORK WEEK 


Resolution No. 45—B Delegates 
Woodruff Randolph, J. Arthur Moriarty, 
Ernest M. Hathaway, Wallace C. Reilly, 
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Lewis H. Herrmann, Fred H. Brigham, 
International Typographical Union. 


WHEREAS, The technological ad- 
vancement and automation in our own 
trade and in all industry are rapidly 
replacing manpower with machinery, 
and 


WHEREAS, This steady progress in- 
creases the efficiency of the workers 
while proportionately decreasing the 
number of employees needed for the 
production of consumable quantity of 
zoods, and 


WHEREAS, This increasing tempo of 
oroduction places additional strain on 
‘he employees and exhausts their physi- 
sal and nervous capacities in a greater 
jegree than ever before, and 


WHEREAS, The time is fast ap- 
proaching when the six-hour day and 
30-hour week will be an absolute neces- 
sity in order to preserve the health of 
the workers and to prevent increasing 
unemployment by spreading work 
among those who need it, therefore, be 
it 


RESOLVED, That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor urge each and every 
affiliated International union, local 
unions, officers and scale committees, 
to make every effort in scale negotia- 
tions and otherwise to reduce the work- 
week in all industry to 30 hours and 
seek and secure the cooperation of other 
likeminded organizations for the early 
attainment of this goal. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


SHORTER WORK WEEK 


Resolution No. 46—By Delegates 
Woodruff Randolph, J. Arthur Moriarty, 
Ernest M. Hathaway, Wallace C. Reilly, 
Lewis M. Herrmann, Fred H. Brigham, 
International Typographical Union. 


WHEREAS, American industry strives 
continuously to lessen its hours of labor, 
and 


WHEREAS, The American printing 
industry has achieved an average work- 
week of 37.1 hours, and 


WHEREAS, The International Typo- 
graphical Union mandates its subordi- 
nate unions to seek fewer hours until 
6 hours shall comprise a workday, and 


WHEREAS, Employees of the Govern- 
ment of the United States universally 
work 40 hours per week, and 


WHEREAS, The reduction of this 
Federal workweek may be accomplished 
only through enactment of legislation 
in the Congress of the United States, 
therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the Executive Coun- 


cil of the American Federation of Labor 
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be instructed to have introduced in the 
Congress of the United States legisla- 
tion which will shorten the workweek 
of employees of the Government of the 
United States consistent with industry 
practice, and that the American Federa- 
tion of Labor shall actively and persist- 
ently through all means at its command 
endeavor to effect the enactment of 
such legislation. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


AMENDMENTS TO THE PROPOSED 
AFL-CIO CONSTITUTION 


Resolution No. 47—By Delegates 
Woodruff Randolph, Ernest M. Hatha- 
way, Wallace C. Reilly, Lewis M. Herr- 
mann, Fred H. Brigham, J. Arthur 
-; a oni International Typographical 
Jnion. 


WHEREAS, The International Typo- 
graphical Union in its 97th Convention 
assembled in Boston, Mass., in August, 
1955, without dissent resolved to wel- 
come the contemplated merger of the 
American Federation of Labor and the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations 
and expressed hope for its success, and 


WHEREAS, The Convention stated 
that “The International Typographical 
Union since its inception in 1852 has 
zealously guarded its autonomous 
rights to control its internal affairs and 
jurisdiction” and that “we cannot agree 
to compromise these inherent preroga- 
tives”, and 


WHEREAS, The Convention con- 
sidered and resolved to specifically en- 
dorse certain amendments to the pro- 
posed Constitution of the proposed 
merged Federation, such amendments 
having been recommended by the Ex- 
ecutive Council of the International 
Typographical Union, and 


WHEREAS, Such action of the Con- 
vention constitutes an instruction to 
the delegates of the International Typo- 
graphical Union to present to this Fed- 
eration those resolutions deemed neces- 
sary to preserve and to perpetuate the 
autonomous rights of national and in- 
ternational unions to control their in- 
ternal affairs, their relations with other 
unions, and their jurisdiction over work 
processes existing or potential, there- 
fore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the proposed Con- 
stitution of the new Federation be 
amended by deleting the words appear- 
ing in brackets and by adding the 
words appearing in bold type in the 
numbered paragraphs shown below, 
and that the Constitution when adopted 
shall conform to the changes proposed 
herein: 

1. That the numbered Paragraph 1 
of Article II, “Objects and Principles,” 
be amended as follows: 
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“To aid workers in securing improved 
wages, hours and working conditions 
{with due regard for] without inter- 
ference with the autonomy and integ- 
rity of affiliated unions.” 


2. That the numbered Paragraph 3 of 
Article II, “Objects and Principles,” 
be amended as follows: 


“To affiliate national and _ interna- 
tional unions with this Federation and 
[establish] aid in establishing such 
unions; to form organizing committees 
and directly affiliated local unions and 
to secure their affiliation to appropriate 
national and international unions affili- 
ated with [or chartered by] the Federa- 
tion; to establish, assist and promote 
state and local central bodies composed 
of local unions of all affiliated orga- 
nizations and directly affiliated local 
unions; to establish and assist trade de- 
partments composed of affiliated na- 
tional and international unions and 
organizing committees.” 


3. That the numbered Paragraph 8 of 
Article II, “Objects and Principles,” be 
amended as follows: 


“To [preserve] aid in preserving and 
maintaining the integrity of each affili- 
ated union in the organization to the 
end that each affiliate shall respect the 
established bargaining relationships of 
every other affiliate and that each 
affiliate shall refrain from raiding the 
established bargaining relationship of 
any other affiliate and, at the same 
time, to encourage the elimination of 
conflicting and duplicating organiza- 
tions and jurisdictions through the 
process of agreement, merger, or other 
means, by voluntary agreement in con- 
sultation with the appropriate officials 
of the Federation; to preserve, subject 
to the foregoing, the organizing juris- 
diction of each affiliate. It is not the 
objective nor purpose of the Federation 
to exercise final authority in determin- 
ing the jurisdiction, established or po- 
tential, of affiliates.” 


4. That the numbered Paragraph 11 
of Article II, “Objects and Principles,” 
be amended as follows: 


“To safeguard the democratic char- 
acter of the labor movement and to 
aid in protecting the autonomy of each 
affiliated national and _ international 
union. It is not the objective nor pur- 
pose of the Federation to exercise au- 
thority over the internal affairs of 
affiliates. The Federation may suspend 
or expel because of criminal or Com- 
munist activity of officials of affiliates 
and for nonpayment of financial obliga- 
tions to the Federation.” 


5. That Section 4 of Article’ ITI, 
“Affiliates,” be amended as follows: 


“SECTION 4.—The 


such affiliate of this 
be maintained and 


integrity of each 
Federation shall 
preserved. Each 
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such affiliate shall respect the estab- 
lished bargaining relationship of every 
other affiliate and no affiliate shall raid 
the established collective bargaining 
relationship of any other affiliate. When 
a complaint has been filed with the 
President by an affiliate alleging a 
violation of this Section by another 
affiliate, which has not been settled 
under the provisions of the No-Raiding 
Agreement referred to in Article XVIII, 
the President shall endeavor by con- 
sultation with the appropriate officers 
of both affiliates, to settle the matter 
by voluntary agreement between such 
affiliates. In the event no such volun- 
tary agreement is reached within a 
reasonable time the President shall re- 
port to the Executive Council with 
such recommendations as he may deem 
appropriate. Upon such report being 
submitted, the Executive Council shall 
consider the same, shall hear the ap- 
propriate officers of the affiliates in- 
volved, and shall make such [decision] 
recommendations as it believes to be 
necessary and proper to carry out the 
provisions of this Section. In the event 
an affiliate shall fail to comply with 
such [decision] recommendation, the 
Executive Council shall submit the 
matter to the convention for such ac- 
tion as the convention may deem ap- 
propriate under the provisions of this 
constitution. The convention shall not 
exercise authority on such matters con- 
trary to the authority of national and 
international unions affiliated with the 
Federation.” 


6. That Section 7 of Article’ III, 
“Affiliates,” be amended as follows: 


“SECTION 7.—The Executive Council 
shall have power to issue charters or 
certificates of affiliation to organiza- 
tions desiring to affiliate with this Fed- 
eration. This power may be delegated 
to the President. Subject to the pro- 
visions of Sections 2 and 3 of this 
Article, charters or certificates of affili- 
ation shall not be issued to national 
or international unions, organizing 
committees, or directly affiliated local 
unions in conflict with the jurisdiction 
of affiliated national or international 
unions, except with the written consent 
of such unions, and shall be based 
upon a strict recognition that both 
craft and industrial unions are equal 
and necessary as methods of trade 
union organization, and that each 
affiliated national and _ international 
union is entitled to [have] aid in pro- 
tecting its autonomy, integrity and 
jurisdiction. [protected and preserved.]” 


7. That Section 8 of Article III, 
“Affiliates,” be amended as follows: 


“SECTION 8.—Except as otherwise 
provided in this constitution no na- 
tional or international union [chartered 
by or] affiliated with this Federation 
may be suspended from membership in 
the Federation except by a majority 
roll call vote at the convention. Sus- 
pension shall be only for nonpayment 
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of financial obligations to the Federa- 
tion. Reinstatement may be acquired 
by the payment of all such obligations 
within one year from suspension. No 
such national or international union 
shall have its charter or certificate of 
affiliation with the Federation revoked 
except by a two-thirds majority roll 
eall vote at the convention.” 


8. That Paragraph (a) of Section 10, 
Article IV, “Convention,” be amended 
as follows: 


“SECTION 10.—(a) All resolutions, 
petitions, memorials and appeals to be 
considered by any convention of the Fed- 
eration must be received by the Secre- 
tary-Treasurer at headquarters in 
Washington, D.C., 30 days immediately 
preceding the opening of the conven- 
tion; except in instances where such 
matters have been acted upon and ap- 
proved at a regular convention of a 
national or international union, or state 
central body, or national trade depart- 
ment held within 15 days of or during 
this 30-day period or during the first 
two days of the convention in which 
event such proposal shall be received. 
{up to the opening date of the conven- 
tion.]” 


9. That Paragraph (b) of Section 10, 
Article IV, “Convention,” be amended 
as follows: 


“(b) <All resolutions, petitions, me- 
morials and appeals, except as other- 
wise provided herein, received or sub- 
mitted after the time stipulated above 
or during the convention shall be re- 
ferred to the Executive Council, and 
the Executive Council shall refer all 
such proposal or proposals to the con- 
vention with the understanding that 
acceptance of such proposal or propos- 
als is dependent upon the unanimous 
consent of the convention.” 


10. That Section 2 of Article VIII, “Ex- 
ecutive Council,” be amended as fol- 
lows: 


“SECTION 2.—The Executive Council 
shall be the governing body of this 
Federation between conventions. It is 
authorized and empowered to take such 
action and render such decisions as 
may be necessary to carry out fully 
and adequately the decisions and in- 
structions of the conventions and to 
enforce the provisions contained in 
this constitution. Between conventions 
it shall have the power to direct the 
affairs of the Federation and to take 
such actions and render such decisions 
as are necessary and appropriate to 
safeguard and promote the best inter- 
ests of the Federation and its affiliated 
unions, including the organization of 
unorganized industries by means most 
appropriate for that purpose. No such 
decisions or actions shall exceed au- 
thority provided in Article II of this 
constitution.” 


11. That Section 7 of Article VIII, “Ex- 
ecutive Council,” be amended as fol- 
lows: 


“SECTION 7.—It is a basic principle of 
this Federation that it must be and 
remain free from any and all corrupt 
influences and from the undermining 
efforts of communist, fascist or other 
totalitarian agencies who are opposed 
to the basic principles of our democ- 
racy and of free and democratic trade 
unionism. The Executive Council, when 
requested to do so by the President or 
by any other member of the Executive 
Council, shall have the power to con- 
duct an _ investigation, directly or 
through an appropriate standing or 
special committee appointed by the 
President, or any situation in which 
there is reason to believe that any 
affiliate is dominated, controlled or 
substantially influenced in the conduct 
of its affairs by any corrupt influence, 
or that the policies or activities of 
any affiliate are consistently directed 
toward the advocacy, support, advance- 
ment of the program or of the pur- 
poses of the Communist Party, any 
fascist organization or other totali- 
tarian movement. Upon the completion 
of such an investigation, the Executive 
Council shall have the authority to 
make recommendations or give direc- 
tions to the affiliate involved and shall 
have the further authority, upon a 
two-thirds vote. to [suspend] expel 
any union found guilty of a violation 
of this section. Any action of the Exec- 
utive Council under this section may 
be appealed to the convention, provided, 
however, that such action shall be 
effective when taken and shall remain 
in full force and effect pending any 
appeal.” 


12. That Section 13 of Article VIIT, 
“Executive Council,” be amended as fol- 
lows: 


“SECTION 13.—In any case in which 
an affiliate has been [suspended] ex- 
pelled from membership in the Federa- 
tion by the convention, or by a two- 
thirds vote of the Executive Council in 
the cases set forth in Section 7 of this 
article, and in which it is shown that 
the cause for such [suspension] ex- 
pulsion no longer exists, the Executive 
Council shall have the power, upon a 
two-thirds vote, to terminate such 
[suspension] expulsion.” 


13. That Section 14 of Article VITI, 
“Executive Council,” be amended as 
follows: 


“SECTION 14.—No affiliated national 
or international union or organizing 
committee shall [be permitted to] 
change its title or name without first 
having [obtained the consent and ap- 
proval of the Executive Council or the 
convention.] notified the Executive 
Council 90 days before the effective 
date of such change.” 
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14. That Section 5 
“Trades Departments,” 
follow: 


“SECTION 5.—Each department is to 
be considered an official method of the 
Federation for transacting the portion 
of its business indicated by the name 
of the department, in consequence of 
which affiliated and eligible organiza- 
tions should be part of their respective 
departments and should comply with 
the actions and decisions of such de- 
partments subject to appeal therefrom 
to the Executive Council and the con- 
ventions of the Federation. When such 
an organization has interests in de- 
partments other than the one of its 
principal affiliation, in which it shall 
pay per capita tax upon its entire 
working membership, it is to be rep- 
resented in any pay per capita tax to 
the other departments upon the num- 
ber of working members whose occu- 
pations come under such other depart- 
ments, but this in no instance shall be 
less than 20 per cent of the working 
membership upon which it pays per 
capita tax to the Federation.” 


15. That Section 1 of Article XVI, 
“Per Capita Tax and Assessments,” be 
amended as follows: 


of Article XII, 
be amended as 


“SECTION 1.—A per capita tax shall 
be paid upon the full paid up working 
membership of each affiliated organiza- 
tion.” 


16. That Section 2 of 
“Per Capita Tax and 
amended as follows: 


“SECTION 2.—Each national and in- 
ternational union and organizing com- 
mittee shall pay on or before the fif- 
teenth day of each month, for the pre- 
ceding month, a per capita tax of 4 
cents per working member per month.” 


Article XVI, 
Assessments,” be 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


SOCIAL SECURITY 


Resolution No. 48—By Delegates 
Woodruff Randolph, J. Arthur Moriarty, 
Ernest M. Hathaway, Wallace C. Reilly, 
Lewis M. Herrmann, Fred H. Brigham, 
International Typographical Union. 


WHEREAS, Under present law a 
totally and permanently disabled per- 
son may collect no payments from So- 
cial Security Insurance until reaching 
the age of 65 years, even though said 
person has contributed to the Social 
Security program for many years, and 


WHEREAS, Due to this condition 
some men and women who become to- 
tally and permanently incapacitated 
prior to their sixty-fifth birthday must 
endure extreme poverty and may even 
die indigent before becoming eligible 
for Social Security payments, and 
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WHEREAS, Such payments to dis- 
abled persons would substantially aid 
their material, spiritual and psycho- 
logical well-being, and 


WHEREAS, The monetary sums in- 
volved in such a program, while of 
vital consequence to the _ individuals 
concerned would be so small a percent- 
age of Social Security funds as to be 
negligible, and 


WHEREAS, It was the aim 
framers of the Social 
enable persons past an employable 
period of life to live out their days 
in decency and dignity, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, By 


of the 
Security Law to 


the American Fed- 
eration of Labor in convention assem- 
bled that it is the sense of this body 
that the Social Security Law should be 
amended to permit waiver of the 65- 
year age requirement on persons other- 
wise qualified to receive Social Security 
benefits, who become totally and perma- 
nently disabled and therefore can no 
longer continue in gainful employment, 
and be it further 


RESOLVED, That a 


copy of this 
resolution be 


referred to the Depart- 
ment of Social Insurance Activities of 
the American Federation of Labor for 
study and consideration, and be it 
further 


RESOLVED, That the Department of 
Social Insurance of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor consider especially the 
merit, advisability and practicability of 
recommending to Congress, (1) per- 
sons who have participated in the 
Social Security program for not less 
than 2 nor more than 5 years, who have 
become totally and permanently disabled 
shall, immediately upon establishing 
proof of claim, receive monthly pay- 
ments equal to fifty per cent of the 
amount to which he or she shall be en- 
titled upon reaching retirement age: (2) 
persons who have participated in the 
Social Security program for a period of 
not less than 5 nor more than 10 years, 
who have become totally and perma- 
nently disabled shall, immediately upon 
establishing proof of claim, receive 
monthly payments equal to 75 per cent 
of the amount to which he or she shall 
be entitled upon reachin the age of 
retirement: (3) persons Raving parti- 
cipated in the Social Security program 
for a period greater than ten years, 
who have become totally and perma- 
nently disabled shall immediately upon 
establishing proof of claim’ receive 
monthly payments equal to the amount 
which would accrue to him or her 
upon reaching the age of retirement, 
and be it further 


RESOLVED, That any person receiv- 


ing benefits under (1) and (2) shall, 
upon reaching retirement age, receive 
all benefits which would normally accrue 
to him or her. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 
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AMERICAN FEDERATION OF 
GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES 
LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Resolution No. 49—By Delegates 
James A, Campbell, Timothy J. Kelly, 
Henrietta E. Olding, American Federa- 
tion of Government Employee. 


RESOLVED, That the 74th Conven- 
tion of the American Federation of La- 
bor assembled in New York, New York, 
pledge its support to the affiliated or 
ganizations in the Government Em- 
ployees’ Council of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor and instruct the Ex- 
ecutive Council of the American Feder- 
ation of Labor to support the following 
legislation for that purpose: 


1. Enactment of employee-manage- 
ment relations legislation for 
Federal employee groups. 


Hospital and medical insurance 
program for Federal employees 
with employee representation in 
administration of plan. 


Establishment of independent 
boards of appeal with employee 
membership to make binding de- 
cisions on all adverse personnel 
actions. 


Overtime compensation for all 
hours worked in excess of eight 
in any work day; elimination of 
compensatory time; time and 
one-half for all Saturday work; 
double time for Sunday work; es- 
tablishment of a thirty-two hour 
week in any calendar week con- 
taining a holiday; retention of 
present overtime benefits where 
they exceed minimum outlined 
above. 


Optional retirement at full an- 
nuity regardless of age after 
thirty years of service; a more 
liberal determination of hazard- 
ous occupations for retirement 
purposes; increasing elements in 
retirement formulas in comput- 
ing amount of annuity. 


Development of Government-wide 
promotion standards; promotion 
from within agency wherever 
practicable; recognition of sen- 
iority in this and other person- 
nel actions; employee representa- 
tion in competitive promotion 
process. 


Prompt issuance of realistic clas- 
sification standards and revision 
of classification laws to insure 
sound application to all affected 
positions. 


Union representation on area and 
departmental wage boards. 


Restoration of 26 days’ annual 
leave avd 15 days’ sick leave for 
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all Federal employees with right 
to accumulate up to 60 days’ an- 
nual leave. 


Continued efforts to secure base 
pay rates for all Federal em- 
ployees and the District of Co- 
lumbia to conform to living costs 
and increased employee efficiency 
and productivity. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


UNIONIZATION OF OFFICE AND 
CLERICAL WORKERS 


Resolution No. 50—By Delegates 
Howard Coughlin, J. Howard Hicks, 
Nicholas Juliano, Office Employes In- 
ternational Union. 


WHEREAS, Office workers employed 
in private industry represent the larg- 
est group yet to be organized and 
brought into the American labor move- 
ment, and 


WHEREAS, The advancement of the 
economic and employment conditions 
of unionized workers is made more dif- 
ficult because of the poorer pay and 
working conditions of this large unor- 
ganized groups, and 


WHEREAS, Automation and other 
technological and production changes 
could result in large numbers of unor- 
ganized workers in this group being 
thrown on the labor market to compete 
with unionized workers, and 


WHEREAS, The unionization of the 
millions of workers in this group would 
substantially implement the economic 
and political stature of the organized 
labor movement, and 


WHEREAS, The Union representa- 
tive of this large group is cognizant 
of the contributions this group can 
make to the American labor movement, 
and the potential dangers if it is not 
unionized, and has marshaled all avail- 
able manpower and financial resources 
of the Union and its affiliates, and 


WHEREAS, The Office Employes In- 
ternational Union has during the past 
two years quadrupled and otherwise 
implemented its organizing facilities 
with a resultant increase in members- 
ship of almost 25 per cent, despite 
losses of membership resulting from 
curtailment of employment in union- 
ized industries, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the 74th Convention 
of the American Federation of Labor in- 
dorse this resolution and refer it to 
the First Constitutional Convention of 
the American Federation of Labor and 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
and be it further 
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RESOLVED, That the Merger Con- 
vention of these two great labor or- 
ganizations adopt this resolution and 
instruct the executive officers and the 
appropriate departments of the merged 
group to immediately take strong and 
affirmative action to further implement 
the unionization of office workers in 
private industry so as to meet the ob- 
jectives of this resolution. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


STANDARDIZED WAGE, ETC. 
PROCEDURES FOR FEDERAL 
FIRE FIGHTERS 


Resolution No. 51—By Delegate C. J. 
Haggerty, California State Federation 
of Labor. 


WHEREAS, There are many inequi- 
ties and injustices that exist in the 
working conditions of the Federal Fire 
Fighters, resulting from the many and 
varied interpretations of the laws gov- 
erning the working conditions of the 
Federal Fire Fighters, by the various 
branches of the Armed Forces and 
other agencies having and controlling 
Fire Fighting Forces, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the 74th Conven- 
tion of the American Federation of 
Labor go on record requesting the 
Congress of the United States to set 
up a standardized procedure governing 
the salaries and working conditions for 
the Fire Fighters in all brances of the 
Armed Forces. 


Referred 
tions. 


to Committee on Resolu- 


INCREASE INCOME TAX 
EXEMPTIONS IN LOWER INCOME 
BRACKETS 


Resolution No. 52—By Delegate C. J. 
Haggerty, California State Federation 
of Labor. 


WHEREAS, The present administra- 
tion recommended that a number of 
changes be made in the payment of 
federal income taxes, and 


WHEREAS, The changes made were 
inadequate and in favor of those in 
the higher income brackets and those 
in — lower brackets were left out, 
an 


WHEREAS, The reduction in taxes 
should be made equally to all persons 
commensurate with their ability to pay, 
and 


WHEREAS, This can best be done by 
increasing the exemptions in the lower 
brackets, therefore, be it 
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RESOLVED, That this 74th Conven- 
tion of the American Federation of 
Labor go on record as being in favor 
of a substantial increase in income ex- 
emptions in the lower brackets, and 
that the A. I. of L. use its good offices 
and prestige to secure the enactment 
of necessary legislation. 


Referred to Committee on 
tions. 


Resolu- 


LABOR-PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Resolution No. 53 
Haggerty, 
of Labor. 


By Delegate C. J. 
California State Federation 


WHEREAS, Organized labor has been 
the leading and outstan¢ing force which 
has fostered and led the fight for better 
social and economic conditions with the 
result that the working class of this 
United States has reached the highest 
standard of living in the world, and 


WHEREAS, The objectives of organ- 
ized labor have been, are now and shall 
be to improve the conditions and living 
standards for all the people, especially 
to bring about a higher standard of 
living amongst the low income group, 
which constitutes the majority of the 
population of the United States, and 


WHEREAS, The continued prosperity 
of our economic structure depends upon 
the buying power of the masses, and 


WHEREAS, The enemies of organ- 
ized labor, because of personal greed, 
or ignorance of the working of our pri- 
vate ownership system, have through 
the years, and more so now, presented 
to the public and legislative bodies, a 


wholly distorted point of view as to 
the objectives of organized labor, as 
well as the results of organized labor, 
efforts and objectives, through propa- 
ganda in newspapers, over the radio 
and on television, and 


WHEREAS, If the general public 
were aware of all that is done by or- 
ganized labor for its welfare and the 
welfare of our society, the movement 
would be able to function and operate 
in a more friendly atmosphere in pub- 
lic activities, and 


WHEREAS, It is essential that such 
an atmosphere of friendly understand- 
ing is created for organized labor to 
—= the full effects of its objectives, 
an 


WHEREAS, The need for a better 
public relations program is necessary 
and apparent because large: anti-labor 
groups are pushing a systematic pro- 
gram of attacking organized labor 
through the various state legislative 
bodies and have crippled the effective- 
ness of the trade union movements in 
one-third of the states by having 
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passed restrictive and “Right to Work” 
laws, while other states passed laws 
restricting union security, and 


WHEREAS, “Right to Work” is only 
a “Right to Scab” law because it pre- 
vents unions from negotiating any 
form of union security by guaranteeing 
scabs the right to work in union shops, 
which will ultimately break down 
union conditions and destroy the gains 
the laboring class has gained through 
long years of hard struggle, therefore 
be it 


RESOLVED, That this 74th Con- 
vention of the American Federation of 
Labor go on record in favor of having 
a nationwide public relations program 
established for the American people, 
bringing out the objectives of union- 
ism, the past results of organized labor 
in the United States and the world at 
large, and the urgent need to defend 
our collective bargaining. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


REPEAL HATCH ACT 


Resolution No. 54—By Delegate C. J. 
Haggerty, California State Federation of 
Labor, 


WHEREAS, The Bill of Rights should 
apply to all citizens of the United States, 
and 


WHEREAS, Freedom of speech, politi- 
cal action, collective bargaining, and a 
public conscience is forbidden the fed- 
eral civil service employee, and 


WHEREAS, This injustice reduces 
these employees to the status of second- 
class oftizens, therefore be it 


RESOLVED, That the 74th Convention 
of the American Federation of Labor go 
on record as opposed to the Hatch Act 
as oppressive and unjust, wherein it re- 
fuses the constitutional guarantees un- 
der the Bill of Rights, and be it further 


RESOLVED, That this Convention in- 
struct the officers of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor to support legislation 
to repeal the Hatch Act. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions, 






SUPPORT OF FEDERAL AID 
PROGRAM 


Resolution No. 55—By Delegate R. 
G. Soderstrom, Illinois State Federation 
of Labor. 


WHEREAS, Labor must assume a 
realistic position on all matters affecting 
the best interests of all workers, and 


WHBEREAS, Such a program must in- 
clude a higher minimum wage, a broader 
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housing program, immediate Federal aid 
to education, amendments to the Taft- 
Hartley Act, or its repeal, and Federal- 
State support of Highway development, 
therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the 74th Annual 
Convention American Federation of La- 
bor go on record as supporting this 
program and giving maximum support 
to the incoming xecutive Council to 
implement such a program in the com- 
ing Congress. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions, 


CIVIL SERVICE RETIREMENT 
AMENDMENT 


Resolution No. 56—By apogee R. 
G. Soderstrom, Illinois State Federation 
of Labor. 


RESOLVED, That the 74th Convention 
of the American Federation of Labor 
hereby supports the following changes 
in the United States Civil Service Re- 
tirement Law. 


1. Optional retirement after 25 years 
of servioe at age 55, at an annuity based 
upon 24% percent of average annual basic 
salary for five highest years, myltiplied 
by the total service, provided that the 
annuity shall not exceed 85 per centum 
of the average salary. 

2. Elimination of dedi .ctions assessed 
for the privilege of selection of widows 
annuities. 


3. All annuities to be tax exempt. 


4. Elimination of requirement that a 
widow must be at least 50 years of age 
to qualify for an annuity. 


5. Compulsory retirement at age 65, 
provided that employee shall have 30 
years of service. 


6. Employes’ contributions shall not 
exceed 5 percent of their basic salary. 


> 7. No tie-up with Social Security 
rogram. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions, 





INCREASE PARCEL POST RATES 


Resolution No. 57—By Delegate R. 
G. Soderstrom, Illinois State Federation 
of Labor. 


WHEREAS, The passage of Federal 
Public Law 199 has failed in its pur- 
pose of restoring employment to thou- 
sands of Railway Express employes and 
has resulted in further loss of employ- 
ment in the Railway Express and Postal 
system, therefore, be it 
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RESOLVED, That Public Law 199 be 
repealed and parcel post rates be in- 
creased according to existing law to the 
extent that they do not unfairly com- 
pete with other transportation systems. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions, 


OPPOSE ABOLITION OF POSTAL 
SAVINGS SYSTEM 


Resolution No. 58—By Delegate R. 
G. Soderstrom, Illinois State Federation 
of Labor. 


WHEREAS, The Federal Director of 
the Budget and the Hoover Commission 
have recommended the abolition of the 
Postal Savings System, and 


WHEREAS, The Postal Savings Sys- 
tem more than pays its way, without 
taxpayers’ support, and gives many 
services not available in the banking 
system, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the 74th Conven- 
tion of the American Federation of 
Labor oppose the proposed abolition of 
Postal Savings, and requests the officers 
of the Executive Council to help attain 
the objectives of this resolution. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


LOWERING AGE ELIGIBILITY FOR 


SOCIAL SECURITY BENEFITS 


Resolution No. 59—By Delegate E. 
A. Carter, West Virginia State Federa- 
tion of Labor. 


WHEREAS, The present Social Se- 
curity Act with its periodical amend- 
ments is inadequate in its dedicated 
purpose, and 


WHEREAS, The changing economical 
conditions and the introduction of auto- 
mation make it desirable to retire the 
labor force of our nation at an earlier 
age to make available more job  op- 
portunities for the hundreds of thou- 
sands of men and women entering the 
labor market, and 


WHEREAS, It is our desire to prop- 
erly retire the ageing workers of our 
nation who have so greatly contributed 
toward making our present American 
way of life what it is today, therefore, 
be it 


RESOLVED, That the 74th Annual 
Convention of the American Federation 
of Labor go on record as favoring the 
immediate enactment of federal legisla- 
tion that will make the retirement age 
of male workers at 60 years, and the 
retirement age of female workers at 55 
years, and be it further 
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RESOLVED, That we favor the pay- 
ment of Social Security benefits to any 
widow eligible providing the widow has 
reached the age of 55 years and only 
during the period in which she is a 
widow. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions 


RIGHTS OF COLLECTIVE 
BARGAINING FOR TEACHERS AND 
OTHER PUBLIC EMPLOYEES 


Resolution No, 60—LBy Delegates Car] 
J. Megel, Selma M. Borchardt, Arthur 
A. Elder, John M. Fewkes, Herrick § 
Roth, American Federation of Teachers. 


WHEREAS, The greatest deterrent to 
building the unionization of teachers 
separately from school administrators 
is the failure of school officials to 
recognize the right of teachers to bar- 
gain collectively, and 


WHEREAS, Even the Bar Association 
has endorsed, in its 1955 convention, 
support of the legal establishment of 
rights of teachers and other public em- 
ployees to bargain collectively, there- 
fore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the 74th Annual 
Convention of the American Federation 
of Labor support directly, and through 
its affiliates, the efforts of the American 
Federation of Teachers to establish by 
law the recognition of the rights of 
teachers and other public employes to 
organize and to bargain collectively 
through representatives of their own 
choosing, 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF 
TEACHERS 


Resolution No, 61 3y Delegates Carl 
J. Megel, Selma M. Borchardt, Arthur 
A. Elder, John M. Fewkes, Herrrick S. 
Roth, American Federation of Teachers. 


WHEREAS, The affiliate locals of the 
American Federation of Teachers repre- 
sent the only bona fide teachers trade 
union, and 


WHEREAS, All other national, state, 
and virtually all local education asso- 
ciations are in the company union cate- 
gory, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the 74th Annual 
Convention of the American Federation 
of Labor advise it affiliates to give aid, 
support, and assistance to the legiti- 
mate teachers trade unions, the affiliates 
of the American Federation of Teachers 
and be it furthe: 
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RESOLVED, That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor request its affiliates to 
assist the legitimate teacher trade union 
locals in areas where these locals now 
exist and to give aid and assistance to 


organizing locals of the American Fed- 
erations of Teachers in areas where 
they do not exist. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 
UN-INTERRUPTED LUNCH PERIOD 
FOR TEACHERS 
Resolution No. 62—By 
J. Megel, Selma M. 


A. Elder, John M. 
Roth, American 


Delegates Carl 

Borchardt, Arthur 
Fewkes, Herrick S. 
Federation of Teachers. 

WHEREAS, It is a known fact that 
thousands of teachers across the nation, 
in fulfilling their obligations and main- 
taining proper discipline, are compelled 


to forego a free and uninterrupted 
lunch period, and 
WHEREAS, Such conditions make it 


necessary for the teacher to remain on 
continuous duty for anywhere from 5% 
to 7 hours per day, and 


WHEREAS, the physical requirements 
of maintaning such a program under- 


mine the health and the morale of the 
teaching force thereby adding to the 


deterioration of the quality of instruc- 
tion of the boys and girls of the na- 
tion, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the 74th 
Convention of the American Federation 
of Labor, in accordance with its long 
established policy “that every worker is 
entitled to a free and uninterrupted 
luneh period” condemn the practice of 
programming any teacher in any school 
system without provision for adequate 
time for eating lunch, and be it further 


Annual 


RESOLVED, That affiliated bodies be 
advised of this practice and requested 
to use their influence in their local 
school communities to insist that teach- 
ers programs provide adequate time for 
uninterrupted lunch periods. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions, 








TENURE 


AMERICAN FEDERATION 
OF TEACHERS 


Resolution No, 63—By Delegates Carl 
J. Megel, Selma M. Borchardt, Arthur 
A. Elder, John M. Fewkes, Herrick S. 
Roth, American Federation of Teachers. 


WHEREAS, Job security is one of 
the first objectives of union organiz- 
ation and is a necessary first step 


toward all succeeding benefits, and 


WHEREAS, Most states do not have 
adequate teacher tenure laws and many 
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have none at all, and in those states that 
do have tenure laws, continuing at- 
tempts are made to render them in- 
effective, and 


WHEREAS, Any adequate tenure law 
must include: 


a. Provision for a reasonable proba- 
tionary period of not more than three 
years at the successful completion of 
which a teacher acquires permanent 
status or a continuing contract, unless 
notified to the contrary with specific 
reasons a reasonable time before the 
end of the period; 

b. Provision that upon. successful 
completion of the probationary period 


the employment of the teacher becomes 
permanent until retirement age is at- 
tained, subject to dismissal for cause: 


e. A clear statement of the grounds 
that may be considered as reasons for 
dismissal; 


d. A requirement that notice of dis- 


missal be in writing and include a 
Statement of the specific charges upon 


which dismissal is based; 

e. A provision that the teacher may 
request a public or private hearing 
before the school board or other im- 
partial tribunal, at which the teacher 


may be 
counsel 


present and be 


represented by 
chosen by the 


teacher, with 


the right to subpoena witnesses; and 
that a stenographic record be kept of 
the entire proceedings which shall be 


available to 
pense; 


f. A provision that the teacher has 
the right to appeal the decision of the 
board to a court of record which shall 
have power to review the record of 
the dismissal proceedings to determine 


the teachers at board ex- 


whether grounds for dismissal exist 
and whether the charges have been 
proved by competent evidence and to 


hear additional evidence and re-hear 
the case in its discretion with the right 
of appeal as in other cases; and 


g. Protection of the teachers salary 
during the course of the proceedings in 
the event of the teacher is finally re- 
instated. and 





WHEREAS, In many states, teachers 
are not sufficently organized to bring 
about the adoption and defense of such 
tenure laws, and it is the experience 
of the American Federation of Teach- 
ers that it is extremely difficult to 
organize teachers where they are not 
protected by tenure laws, therefore, be 
it 





RESOLVED, That the 74th Annual 
Convention of the American Federa- 
tion urges its affiliates to lend strength 
and support to all efforts to enact and 
defend adequate teacher tenure laws in 
every state or territory of this nation. 


teferred to Committee on Resolutions 
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SOCIAL SECURITY AMENDMENT 
BENEFITING DISABLED WORKERS 


Resolution No. 64—By Delegate James 
. os Oregon State Federation of 
zabor. 


WHEREAS, Disabled workers are 
finding it impossible to keep up with 
the American standard of living during 
disability, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor in convention assem- 
bled at New York, New York go on 
record favoring amendment of the So- 
cial Security Act, so that benefits may 
4 a to workers who have been dis- 
abled. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions, 


















SOCIAL SECURITY AMENDMENT 


Resolution No. 65—By Delegate James 
T. Marr, Oregon State Federation of 
Labor. 


WHEREAS, Working people who are 
nearing retirement age are prone to in- 
firmities and often lose much time due 
to sickness in the last few years of 
their employment, and 


WHEREAS,, Unemployment is a more 
— hazard in later earning years, 
anc 


WHEREAS, The consequent lost time 
under the act as now written, causes 
the person who falls within the above 
conditions to have their Social Security 
retirement benefits cut down, and 




















WHEREAS, This does not show a 
true picture of the contribution made by 
the individual over his earning years, 
therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor in Convention assem- 
bled at New York, N. Y. go on record 
favoring amendment of the Social Se- 
curity act for the purpose of basing 
Social Security payments upon a work- 
er’s most productive years. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions, 
















SOCIAL SECURITY AMENDMENT 
LOWERING AGE LIMIT 


Resolution No. 66—By Delegate James 
T. Marr, Oregon State Federation of 
Labor. 


WHEREAS, Workers today are hav- 















reaching age 50, and 


WHEREAS, Most union workers at 
age 60 have already worked 40 years 
or over, therefore, be it 
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ing difficulty finding employment after 






RESOLVED, That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor in Convention assem- 
bled at New York, N. Y. go on record 
favoring amendment to the Social Se- 
curity Act and the Railroad Retirement 
Act for the purpose of lowering the age 
limit for old age benefits from sixty- 
five to sixty years. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions, 


OFFICE EMPLOYEES LOCAL UNION 
MEMBERSHIP 


Resolution No. 67—By Delegate W. T. 
O'Rear, Federated Trades and Labor 
Council, Fresno, California, 


WHEREAS, Some of the local unions 
in certain areas employing office work- 
ers are rather inconsistent in their ex- 
ercise of collective bargaining practices, 
and 


WHEREAS, Union labor has always 
been opposed to company unions or fos- 
tering company unions, and 


WHERBAS, When an employer greets 
a labor representative with “we have 
our own union here, we are just one 
big happy family” or ‘we don’t think 
you can help us”, the labor representa- 
tive usually wants to try some form of 
reprisal at once, and 






WHEREAS, When elected officials of 
local unions refuse to permit their of- 
fice employees and/or to insist upon 


their office employees joining the local 
union of office employees rather than 
hold membership in the union by which 
the office employees are employed, such 
local union officials are taking the same 
position as the above quoted employer, 
and 






WHEREAS, This inconsistency on the 
part of some local unions or local union 
officials, places unions in an embarass- 
ing position when trying to explain 
away the evils of company unionism, 
therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That this 1955 Conven- 
tion of the American Federation of 
Labor go on record as urging all In- 
ternational Unions, to request of their 
local unions, that all office employees 
employed in local union offices shall 
hold membership in a local union of 
the Office Employees _ International 
Union. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions, 


UNION LABEL PROGRAM 





Resolution No. 68—By Delegate Gor- 
don C. Preble, Nebraska State Federa- 
tion of Labor. 





























WHEREAS, Every time a union mem- 
ber purchases goods that are made un- 
der non-union conditions he is hreak- 
ing down wage conditions, his own 
indirectly included, and 


WHEREAS, If members of Organized 
Labor and their families would buy 
only merchandise bearing the union 
label the objectives of Organized Labor 
would soon be obtained, and 


WHEREAS, The trade union move- 
ment will become incapable of being 
conquered as soon as its members real- 
ize the strength they possess in their 
power of purchase, and 


WHEREAS, The Labor Movement in 
general throughout the country has 
been called upon from time to time by 
the Union Labor Trades Department 
and the Local Union Label Councils to 
patronize union label products and mer- 
chandise as well as union label shop 
ecards and service buttons, and 


WHEREAS, The rank and file of the 
Labor Movement has to a large degree 
ignored these pleas, therefore causing 
union label products and merchandise 
to come to a shamefully low level 
throughout the entire country, and 


WHEREAS, It has been definitely 
established that the fault of this shame- 
ful condition lies principally with most 
of the International Unions by not plac- 
ing the union label on their products 
and by not displaying their union label 
shop cards and service buttons, there- 
fore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor assembled in _ its 
Seventy-Fourth Annual Convention give 
this matter its very serious considera- 
tion by calling it to the attention of 
its affiliated International Unions re- 
questing that they make a serious ef- 
fort at once to do everything within 
their power to revive the union label 
program. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions, 


UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 
TO WORKERS ENGAGED IN 
STRIKES 


Resolution No. 69—By Delegates, 
George L. Russ, Max Shine, Charles G. 
Heisel, Insurance Agents’ International 
Union. 


WHEREAS, Under the Unemployment 
Compensation Law in the many states 
of the United States, workers on strike 
are ineligible to receive Unemployment 
Compensation, and 


WHEREAS, The members of _ the 
smaller and weaker unions, whose trea- 
suries are incapable of paying strike 
benefits, find themselves at great disad- 
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vantage not only when they are forced 
to strike, but also at the bargaining 
table, for the employer—knowing that 
the union in question is unable to pay 
strike benefits, and mindful that in the 
event of a strike his employees will not 
receive Unemployment Compensation— 
is tempted to utilize his advantageous 
position, and is not likely to make a 
fair offer at the bargaining table, there- 
fore, be it 





RESOLVED, That this 74th Annual 
Convention of the American Federation 
of Labor urges the officers to inaugu- 
rate the necessary legislation and take 
the required steps to ralty the support 
of all segments of organized labor with- 
in the United States to effect an amend- 
ment to the states’ Unemployment Com- 
pensation Laws thereby providing for 
the payment of Unemployment Com- 
pensation to workers engaged in legally 
constituted strikes. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions, 





LAW TO AID IN NON-PAYMENT OF 
INSURANCE DURING STRIKE 


Resolution No. 70—By Delegates, 
George L. Russ, Max Shine, Charles G. 
oie Insurance Agents’ International 
Jnion. 


WHEREAS, Insurance Agents who 
are members of the Insurance Agents’ 
International Union deserve the full 
support of all affiliates of the American 
Federation of Labor, and 


WHEREAS, In any strike or labor 
controversy the public could be placed 
in a position of crossing picket lines of 
the Insurance Agents’ International 
Union in order to pay their premiums, 
be it 


RESOLVED, That the 74th Annual 
Convention of the American Federation 
of Labor, include as part of its 1956 
Legislative Program a bill which would 
make it law in all states of the United 
States that no insurance policy shall be 
lapsed by reason of non-payment of 
premiums during any strike or labor 
controversy between any § insurance 
company and its agents. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions, 


RIGHT TO WORK LAWS 


Resolution No. 71—By Delegates John 
O’Hare, S. E. Blane, R. J. Petree, Tobac- 
co Workers International Union. 


WHEREAS, The trade union move- 
ment of the United States is threatened 
by so-called “right-to-work” laws 
which are designed simply to wreck 
trade unionism, and 
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WHEREAS, Despite the united efforts 
of the trade union movement, 18 States 
have enacted “union-busting right-to- 
wreck” laws, and 


WHEREAS, The trade union move- 
ment faces the almost superhuman task 
of not only repealing such unjust laws 
now in effect, but also of opposing 
enactment of additional laws in other 
States, and 


WHEREAS, 
such attacks 


encouragement of 
upon the rights of free 
men to join trade unions comes from 
Section 14(b) of the Taft-Hartley Act 
which shares the authority of the Fed- 
eral Government over labor-manage- 
ment relations with the _ individual 
States, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the 74th Annual 
Convention of the American Federation 
of Labor go on record in opposition to 
Section 14 (b) of the Labor-Manage- 
ment Relations Act of 1947, and be it 
further 


The 











RESOLVED, That this action shall be 
transmitted to each and every member 
of Congress of the United States at its 
next session. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions, 


FEDERAL CIVIL SERVICE LAW 


Resolution No. 72—By Delegate E. M. 
Weston, Washington State Federation 
of Labor. 


WHEREAS, The Federal Civil Service 
Law provides that the wage scale and 
other conditions of the law shall not 
apply to employees of agencies financed 
by the Federal Government and ad- 
ministered by the States, and 


WHEREAS, The result is that em- 
ployees of such agencies are subjected 
to regulations and salary scales of 52 
separate states and territories whose 
wages and conditions of work differ 
widely, and 


WHEREAS, It is an established prin- 
ciple of American Federation of Labor 
that workers should receive equal pay 
for equal work, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the 74th Annual 
Convention of the American Federation 
of Labor is opposed to the continuation 
of such condition and legislation be in- 
troduced removing such language from 
the Federal Civil Service Law. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions, 


HARBOR WORKERS SAFETY 


Resolution No. 73—By Delegate E. M. 
Weston, Washington State Federation 
of Labor. 
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WHEREAS, Many workmen are em- 
ployed in the Puget Sound area in the 
repair and cleaning of ships while said 
ships are in floating drydocks or tied 
up at docks or other moorage, and 


WHEREAS, Workmen injured or 
killed while engaged in this work are 
governed by an Act of Congress known 
as the Longshoremen’s and Harbor 
Workers’ Compensation Act, adminis- 
tered by the United States Department 
of Labor who employ only one safety 
inspector for the entire Pacific Coast, 
who has offices in San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia, which makes it impossible for 
him to make frequent inspection of 
facilities and methods of performing 
the work or to promptly investigate 
accidents, and 


WHEREAS, Lack of funds is the ex- 
cuse given for not employing more 
safety inspectors, under the Department 
of Labor, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the 74th Annual 
Convention of the American Federation 
of Labor, demand that the United States 
Department of Labor provide and sta- 
tion at least one safety inspector in the 
Puget Sound area, and be it further 


RESOLVED, That legislation be en- 
acted by Congress to provide funds for 
the Department of Labor with which to 
employ the necessary safety inspectors. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions, 





REPEAL OF 20 PER CENT 
AMUSEMENT TAX 


Resolution No. 74—By Delegate E. M. 
Weston, Washington State Federation 
of Labor. 


WHEREAS, The 20 per cent Amuse- 
ment Tax was imposed originally as a 
revenue measure during the emergency 
period of World War II, and 


WHEREAS, This 20 per cent tax is 
highly discriminatory, in that it seri- 
ously affects establishments wherein 
live entertainment is used, and 


WHEREAS, Hotels, taverns, night 
clubs, cocktail lounges and other estab- 
ments are using television, radio and 
other mechanized devices as media of 
entertainment, which it is understood is 
not subject to this 20 per cent tax, and 


WHEREAS, This condition has result- 
ed in considerable loss of employment 
to members of organized labor in the 
entertainment field, and 


WHEREAS, The revenue from this 
tax has depreciated to such an extent 
that its elimination would materially 
enhance employment for the amusement 
erafts, therefore, be it 

































RESOLVED, That the 74th Annual 
Convention of the American Federation 
of Labor go on record in favoring a 
drastic reduction or total elimination 
of the 20 per cent Amusement Tax, and 
be it further 


RESOLVED, That if it shall be de- 
termined that the elimination of this 
20 per cent tax is not feasible, consid- 
eration shall be given to a drastic re- 
duction and that the tax shall also be 
made applicable to ALL establishments 
wherein mechanized entertainment is 
used, thereby minimizing the handicap 
under which members of organized la- 
bor in the entertainment field must now 
operate because of this discriminatory 
tax. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions, 


HOTEL AND RESTAURANT 
WORKERS MIAMI STRIKE 


Resolution No. 75—By Delegates Ed 
S. Miller, Jack Weinberger, David Sie- 
gal, T. C. Rogan, Lawrence H. Sarricks, 
John L. Cooper, Ida M. Peterson, Louis 
Koenig, Hotel and Restaurant Employ- 
ees’ and Bartenders’ International Un- 
ion. 


WHEREAS, The great strike vic- 
tories of last spring on the_ southern 
railroads and at Southern Bell were 
followed by a determined drive to put 
organized labor’s roots deep. in the 
Miami area, and 


WHEREAS, This drive produced a 
strike begun April 13 by hotel em- 
ployees of Miami and Miami Beach, 
more than 3;000 of whom have joined 
Local 255 of the Hotel & Restaurant 
Employees and Bartenders Internatio- 
nal Union in their efforts to win the 
right to bargain collectively in order 
to correct the intolerable prevailing 
conditions of pay, hours and working 
rules, and 


WHEREAS, The strike still continues 
at all but one of the 22 hotels so far 
directly involved in the dispute because 
of the flat refusal of the hotel owners 
and their association to engage in col- 
lective bargaining with the union chos- 
en by their employees, and 


WHEREAS, These employers base 
their refusal to bargain on the false 
claim that there is no evidence that a 
majority of their employees want Local 
255 to speak for them, despite court 
records that the union represents ma- 
jorities, and despite strenuous efforts 
on the part of the union to bring about 
elections or other demonstrations of 
majorities, and 


WHEREAS, The hotel owners have 
strenuously opposed efforts to gain 
NLRB elections, have had the Florida 
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Supreme Court throw out an order to 
hold an election at one hotel, and have 
refused to honor findings of an election 
conducted by public-spirited citizens, 
and 


WHEREAS, The primitive Florida 
labor law denies to workers protection 
in their efforts to effect self-organiza- 
tion, while supporting employers who 
choose to defy those efforts, permits 
wholesale injunctions agains the picket- 
ing of struck hotels, and even permits 
the enjoining of any publication by the 
union of the fact that a labor dispute is 
in progress, thus denying to the union 
the free speech guaranteed in the U. S. 
Constitution, and 





WHEREAS, The union's right to free 
speech and press has not only been 
threatened by injunction, but by efforts 
of the hotels themselves to blackmail 
newspapers in 75 cities with threats of 
lawsuits should they publish stories re- 
porting a strike in progress in the 
Miami Beach area, and 


WHEREAS, These employees and 
their union find themselves in a “legal 
no man’s land” without protection from 
the Florida courts, and without piv 
tection from the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board under the Taft-Hartley 
Act, since NLRB has refused to assert 
its jurisdiction in the Miami case, there- 
fore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the AFI-CIO in 
Convention assembled go on record as 
endorsing, and supporting by all means, 
the efforts of Miami area hotel workers 
to establish their rights to collective 
bargaining by winning recognition of 
Local 255 in order to proceed to win 
fair wages and hours, and decent work- 
ing conditions in these hotels, and as 
condemning vigorously the dishonest 
methods being used by hotel owners 
and their association to defeat this 
legitimate organizing campaign, and be 
it further 


RESOLVED, That the AFL-CIO's Ex- 
ecutive Council give its full moral sup- 
port to the Miami area hotel strike and 
active support through such means as 
joining the Hotel & Restaurant Employ- 
ees and Bartenders International Union 
in pursuing all legal steps required to 
establish these workers’ rights, aiding 
the strikers with financial help, broad- 
easting to the traveling publie the true 
facts about the Miami area hotels’ re- 
fusal to accept modern principles of 
collective bargaining, and be it further 


RESOLVED, That delegates returning 
to their homes support the Executive 
Council in these objects by doing every- 
thing legal and proper within their 
power to keep the traveling public out 
of the struck hotels until such time as 
those hotels wil agree to establish mod- 
ern, normal collective bargaining re- 
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lationships with the authorized spokes- 
men of their employees, Local 255, and 


be it further 


RESOLVED, That it is the recommen- 
dation of this convention that no meet- 
ings, conferences or conventions of or- 
ganized labor, or of groups sympathetic 
to the aims of organized labor and to 
principles of colective bargaining, be 
held in any of the hotels involved in 
this dispute until they have recognized 
Local 265 and proceeded to accept the 
obligations of collective bargaining. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions, 


LYNCHING OF EMMETT TILL 


Resolution No. 76—By Delegate R. G. 
Soderstrom, Illinois State Federation of 
Labor. 


WHEREAS, The brutal lynching of 
Emmett Till, a 14-year old Chicago 
negro youth, is a deep shame upon the 
conscience of our nation, and 


WHEREAS, This lynching was not an 
isolated incident, but took place in an 
atmosphere of terror against the negro 
people of that state following the recent 
murders of two men, Rev. Lee and 
Lamar Smith, who were active leaders 
in the campaign to register negro 
voters, and 


WHEREAS, The decision of the Miss- 
issippi jury and the court in the murder 
trial of Emmett Till shocked the peo- 
ples of the world and revealed that the 
stench of the slave market remains in 
the State of Mississippi, and 


WHEREAS, It is 
most vital interest to the American 
Federation of Labor to establish the 
right to vote in Mississippi and other 
southern states in order that labor, both 
negro and white, can exercise their 
franchise to defeat the so-called right- 
to-work laws and similar anti-labor 
legislation sponsored by the wage-cut- 
ting southern employers, therefore, be 
it 


therefore of the 


RESOLVED, That the 74th Convention 
of the American Federation of Labor 
protests the lynching of Emmett Till 
and the murders of those active in the 
campaign to register negro voters in 
Mississippi, and, be it further 


RESOLVED, That we hereby call on 
the Federal government to intervene 
through appropriate Federal agencies, 
particularly the Department of Justice, 
to see that the guilty parties are 
brought to justice in these cases and 
to guarantee free and peaceful elections 
in Mississippi to all citizens. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 
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STATEHOOD FOR ALASKA 


Resolution No. 77—By Delegate Rob- 
ert E. McFarland, Alaska Territorial 
Federation of Labor, Anchorage, Alaska. 


WHEREAS, The American Federation 
of Labor holds to the principles of the 
Declaration of Independence and the 
Constitution of the United States, and 


WHEREAS, These 
that “all men are created equal,” that 
the “Government, governs with the 
consent of the Governed,” and “taxa- 
tion without representation” is wrong, 
and 


WHEREAS, Upon this basis. the 
American Federation of Labor has sup- 
ported statehood for Alaska, in the 
halls of Congress, and 


principles affirm 


WHEREAS, 
gained the 
fore, be it 


Alaska 
status of 


has not 
statehood, 


as yet 
there- 


RESOLVED, That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor reaffirm and actively 
support statehood for Alaska. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions, 


ALASKA POWER DEVELOPMENT 


Resolution No, 78—LBy Delegate Rob- 
ert E. McFarland, Alaska ‘Territorial 
Federation of Labor, Anchorage, Alaska. 

WHEREAS, The territory of Alaska 
is the last undeveloped frontier of our 
Nation, possessing great untapped re- 
sources and a tremendous potential for 
industry and employment, and 


WHEREAS, 


A development of cheap 
electrical 


energy and power from the 
available abundant natural resources 
of the Territory, a basic step which 
needs to be taken before new indus- 
tries and with them a full employment 
economy can be developed in the Ter- 
ritory for the benefit of the entire Na- 
tion, and 


WHEREAS, The only instrumentali- 
ties now able to undertake this tre- 
mendous and vital task are the various 
public agencies of the United States, 
the Territory of Alaska and the people 
of said Territory through public and 
quasi-public bodies, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, for the benefit of our 
entire Country and for the sake of an 
expanding economy, urges all inter- 
ested agencies of the Federal and Ter- 
ritorial Governments, including the 
Bureau of Reclamation, the Rural 
Electrification Administration, the 
Army Corps of Engineers, the Federal 
Power Commission, the Geological Sur- 
vey, the Office of Territories of the De- 
partment of the Interior, and the Gov- 
ernor of Alaska, to join forces in an 
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aggressive and rational 
the earliest possible development of 
the untapped power resources of the 
Territory of Alaska, and to cooperate 
in this effort also with local bodies 
such as municipalities and rural elec- 
trification co-operatives willing and 
able to undertake the task of generat- 
ing electrical energy at low cost for 
the benefit of all, and be it further 


RESOLVED, That we further urge 
the appropriation by the United States 
Congress and the Legislature of the 
Territory of Alaska of such sums to 
undertake feasible power projects 
throughout the Territory of Alaska on 
a self-liquidating basis as promptly as 
posible, in order to bring the full bene- 
fits of such a public power program to 
Alaska and to the entire Nation at a 
time when our National economy and 
the International situation permits the 
full development of our national re- 
sources, 


program for 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions, 


JEWISH LABOR COMMITTEE 


Resolution No. 79—By Delegates 
Earl W. Jimerson, Patrick E. Gorman, 
T. J. Lloyd, Joseph Belsky, R. Emmett 
Kelly, Karl Muller, Max Block, Marvin 
W. Hook, Amalgamated Meat Cutters 
and Butcher Workmen of North 
America. 


WHEREAS, The Jewish Labor Com- 
mittee, representing hundreds of thou- 
sands of Jewish Workers, has been an 
invaluable aid to the American Federa- 
tion of Labor in developing and exe- 
cuting labor’s program for the achieve- 
ment of equality of opportunity for all 
in emplyment, education, housing and 
public accommodations; in combating 
racial and religious discrimination and 
prejudice; in the fight to abolish the 
poll tax, extend the franchise, secure 
anti-lynch legislation and remove the 
unjust and discriminatory features of 
our immigration and naturalization 
policies, and 


WHEREAS, The Jewish Labor Com- 
mittee was among the first to arouse 
the American people to the menace of 
totalitarianism—Nazi, Facist and Com- 
munist—and was instrumental in res- 
cuing thousands of trade unionists and 
their families from Nazism and Com- 
munism, and 


WHEREAS, The Jewish Labor Com- 
mittee provided relief and crucial ser- 
vices to the democratic survivors of 
Nazi and Communist oppression through 
the establishment of trade cooperatives, 
children’s homes and resettlement pro- 
grams, and 


WHEREAS, The Jewish Labor Com- 
mittee is actively engaged in promot- 
ing the principles and program of the 
labor movement among various reli- 
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gious and minority groups eas well as 
in the general community, and 


WHEREAS, The Jewish Labor Com- 
mittee has been of service to numerous 
international unions in organizing in- 
stitutes and conferences on civil rights 
and by publishing materials for union 
members and planning’ educational 
programs, and has likewise been of 
service to state federations and local 
central bodies in setting up Labor Com- 
mittees for Human Rights and making 
available to them staff and material 
resources to implement their program, 
therefore be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor in convention assem- 
bled commend the Jewish Labor Com- 
mittee for its contribution to the cause 
of human rights, and urge its affiliated 
unions to assist the Jewish Labor Com- 
mittee both morally and financially in 
support of our common objectives—the 
strengthening of democracy both here 
and abroad and the advancement of the 
cause of brotherhood and equality for 
all. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions, 


COMPULSORY POULTRY 
REGULATION 


Resolution No. 80, By Delegates Earl 
W. Jimerson, Patrick E. Gorman, T. J. 
Lloyd, Joseph Belsky, R. Emmett Kelly, 
Karl Muller, Max Block, Marvin W. 
Hook, Amalgamated Meat Cutters and 
Butcher Workmen of North America, 


WHEREAS, It is a fact that poultry 
is a very important part of the Amer- 
ican diet; that the consumption of 
poultry in the United States is in ex- 
cess of 35 pounds per year for every 
man, woman and child of this nation, 
and 


WHEREAS, only 21.2 per cent of the 
commercially slaughtered and processed 
poultry of the nation is inspected un- 
der the voluntary program for whole- 
someness, and 


WHEREAS, Even the voluntary pro- 
gram permits plant owners and plant 
employees to observe or disregard in 
their discretion the suggested sanitary 
standards and conditions recommended, 
and 


WHERAS, Unwholesome poultry 
processed under the most unsanitary 
conditions finds its way to the table of 
the American consumer every day of 
the year, and 


WHEREAS, there are at least 
twenty-six diseases of poultry that are 
transmissible to human beings, and 


WHEREAS, Poultry is a major 
source of germs that produce numerous 
diseases in human beings, and 
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WHEREAS, Also, the Federal Gov- 
ernment in 1907 recognized the impor- 
tance of the nation’s health and, there- 
fore, established a compulsory meat in- 
spection for beef, pork, veal and other 
red meats that move in interstate com- 
merce, and 


WHEREAS, The threat to the health 
and welfare of the nation through the 
constant flow to market of filthy, dis- 
eased and uninspected poultry increases 
with each passing day as the produc- 
tion of poultry—a major source of 
food-borne diseases—increases spectac- 
ularly, thereby continuing as an in- 
creasing threat to the health of the 
consumer, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor at its 74th Annual 
Convention in New York City does 
hereb, go on record as recommending 
to the Federal Government that a 
strict, co. )pulsory and effective poultry 
regulation and inspection program be 
enacted to guarantee the American con- 
sumer that all poultry shipped in inter- 
state commerce will be processed under 
sanitary conditions and will be free 
from disease, and be it further 


RESOLVED, That the State Legisla- 
tures pass the same type of legislation 
covering poultry in their respective 
states that is not subject to interstate 
commerce, thereby assuring the Amer- 
ican consumer of the complete effec- 
tiveness of any such inspection pro- 
grams and regulations, and be it fur- 
ther 


RESOLVED, That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor submit this resolution 
with a firm recommendation to the 
merged Federation for its early and 
favorable consideration and adoption. 

Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


RESTORING MATORITY RULE 
UNITED STATES SENATE 


Resolution No. 81—By Delegate Neil 
Cc. Sherburne, Minnesota State Federa- 
tion of Labor. 


WHEREAS, Rule 22 has made a 
mockery of majority rule in the high- 
est legislative chamber of the United 
States by permitting one-third of the 
Senate membership to indiscriminately 
thwart the will of the remaining two- 
thirds to vote on a measure, and 


WHEREAS, The founding fathers of 
our Government clearly revealed their 
intention that majority rule should 
prevail by expressly outlining that 
there were to be only five exceptions to 
this regulation, and 


WHEREAS, The United States Sen- 
ate is the only legislattve body in the 
world where the duly elected represen- 
tatives of the people can be denied the 
right to vote on a measure, and 


WHEREAS, The requirement that 
there be an affirmative vote by two- 
thirds of the entire membership of the 
Senate before a filibuster can be 
stopped and a measure voted upon is so 
unreasonable that it has been accom- 
plished only four times in the past 
thirty-five years, and 


WHEREAS, Minority rule in the Sen- 
ate is a constant threat and danger to 
all labor, liberal and social legislation 
of concern to organized labor and to 
the vast majority of the people, and 


WHEREAS, It is 
domestic welfare, our 
and our international position as a 
leader among free nations that the 
Senate be restored to majority rule and 
reasonable debate procedures, and 


essential for our 
foreign policy 


WHEREAS, An 
49 Senators who are 
democratic procedures and majority 
rule will be needed in order to make 
this change, therefore be it 


affirmative vote by 
committed to 


RESOLVED, That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor in convention assem- 
bled call upon the members of the 
United States Senate to eliminate the 
destructive power of the filibuster by 
restoring majority rule. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


“WHITE COLLAR WEEK” 


Resolution No, 80—By Delegate Neil 
Cc, Sherburne, Minnesota State Federa- 
tion of Labor. 


WHEREAS, There are approximately 
18 million unorganized white collar 
workers in the United States, and 


WHEREAS, That even with the 
forthcoming merger of the AFL and 
the CIO organized labor will represent 
only about 16 million of the working 
force of the United States, and 


WHEREAS, Presidents George Meany 
and Walter Reuther are committed to 
an intensive campaign to organize the 
nation’s unorganized, and 


WHEREAS, Both leaders recognize 
the fact that white collar workers 
make up the largest number of the 
unorganized and they are in agreement 
that a white collar campaign has 
priority, and 


WHEREAS, It is advisable and nec- 
essary that this campaign be instituted 
as quickly as possible and that it be 
launched in such a manner as to obtain 
the maximum dramatic and promo- 
tional effect at the very outset, and 


WHEREAS, This program should be 
put into effect on a national as well as 
statewide basis, therefore be it 
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RESOLVED, That 

(1) The week of —— — - be 
set aside and designated as ‘White 
Collar Week.” 


(2) Presidents George Meany and 
Walter Reuther, in cooperation and 
conjunction with Office Employees 
Union President Howard Coughlin, de- 
velop a dynamic, far reaching and in- 
spirational program of organization to 
be utilized and implemented by ail 
segments of organized labor. 


(3) All segments of organized labor 
participate in and promote programs 
and plans to publicize and further the 
cause of white collar organization, and 
be it further 


RESOLVED, That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, and its convention 
assembled, wholeheartedly endorse and 
support the idea of “White Collar 
Week” and that its officers prepare 
appropriate plans and programs for use 
on a statewide basis. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


GENOCIDE 


Resolution No. 83—By Delegate Neil 
C. Sherburne, Minnessota State Federa- 
tion of Labor. 


WHEREAS, The most fundamental of 
all human rights is the right to life 
itself, and 


Whereas, Dictators and tyrants 
throughout ancient and modern civili- 
zation have wantonly only engaged in 
genocide—the mass destruction of 
whole groups of human beings because 
of their race, religion or ethnic origin, 
and 


WHEREAS, Genocide has become a 
matter of world-wide concern resulting 
in the unanimous adoption of the Geno- 
cide Convention by the United Nations 
General Assembly in 1948, and 


WHEREAS, The Genocide Convention 
which makes genocide an International 
crime has already been adopted by the 
governments of forty-one nations, but, 
as yet, remains unratified by the United 
States despite the fact that our gov- 
ernment was one of its original spon- 
sors in the United Nations, and 


WHEREAS, representatives of more 
than fifty national organizations com- 
prising millions of citizens of every 
faith, and including the AFL and CIO, 
have urged ratification by the United 
States, and 


WHEREAS, Organized labor has con- 
sistently led the fight to defend human 
rights and the security and dignity of 
the individual, and 
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WHEREAS, The continued failure on 
the part of the United States to ratify 
the Genocide Convention weakens the 
moral leadership of our country and 
undermines the unity of action so des- 
perately needed to protect the peoples 
of the world from mass murder, there- 
fore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor in convention as- 
sembled call upon President Bisen- 
hower, Secretary of State Dulles, and 
the Senate to take immediate aftirma- 
tive action to help wipe out this crime 
by ratifying the Genocide Convention 
without further delay, and be it further 


RESOLVED, That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor undertake a vigorous 
education and information program to 
bring this question to the attention of 
the American people. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


NEW IMMIGRATION LAW 


Resolution No. 84—By Delegate Neil 
C. Sherburne, Minnesota State Federa- 
tion of Labor. 


WHEREAS, An Omnibus Immigra- 
tion Law was adopted in 1952, which 
has been condemned as inequitable and 
discriminatory by both President Eisen- 
hower and former President Truman 
and by representative religious bodies 
of the Catholic, Protestant and Jewish 
faiths, and 


WHEREAS, This law provides for 
and perpetuates distinction and dis- 
crimination on the basis of place of 
birth, and this law further provides for 
inferior judicial status for naturalized 
citizens, and 


WHEREAS, This law, while contain- 
ing adequate provisions for the exclu- 
sion of communists, has eased the re- 
strictions on the admission of Nazis 
and Fascists, and has failed to distin- 
guish between present adherents of the 
communist movement and active anti- 
communits who have escaped from be- 
hind the Iron Curtain and who at some 
previous date have held even nominal 
membership in any communist, com- 
munist-controlled or communist “front” 
organization in the communist-domi- 
nated countries from which they 
escaped, and 


WHEREAS, 
nation whose 


The United States is a 
strength and greatness 
primarily grew out of the contribu- 
tions made to it by persons of every 
national origin, religion and race, and 


WHEREAS, Heretofore, the Ameri- 
can system of equality and justice be- 
fore the law has not recognized the 
distinctions between persons based on 
whether they were native-born or 
foreign-born, therefore, be it 
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RESOLVED, That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor in convention as- 
sembled oall for the adoption of a new 
immigration law along the lines of the 
bill introduced into the 84th Congress 
by Senators Lehman, Humphrey, Morse, 
Pastore, Green, Murray, Kennedy, Mag- 
nuson, Kefauver, Langer, Chaves, Mc- 
Namara and Neuberger called the Im- 
migration and Citizenship Act of 1955, 
which provides for an immigration 
policy not based on the discriminatory 
concept of superior and inferior na- 
tionalities, and which corrects the 
other inequities of our present law, 
set forth above. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


AMENDMENTS TO 
SOCIAL SECURITY ACT 


Resolution No. 85—By Santa Clara 
County, California, Central Labor Coun- 
ceil. 


WHEREAS, The definition of the ac- 
tive labor market can be classified as 
people gainfully employed; other than 
the armed forces personnel, and that 
full a is highly desirable for 
a healthy economic condition, and 


WHEREAS, In the foreseeable future 
we will be confronted with the prob- 
lems of accelerated increase in popula- 
tion, of reduced defense expenditures, 
of reduction in armed forces personnel, 
of electronic apparatus in mass produc- 
tion industries, and in the world mar- 
ket will be the problems of competition 
with other nations that has lower 
standards of living than ours, and 


WHEREAS, The United States of 
America has attained a high place 
among other Nations in world affairs, 
and any adverse condition in the eco- 
nomic stability of our nation, would 
result in unfavorable foreign exchange 
of money and diplomatic policy, and 


WHEREAS, Excessive unemployment 
becomes a blight on our national econ- 
omy, with a reduction in our standards 
of living, resulting in demands for 
make-work projects, shorter work 
weeks, expired unemployment benefits, 
demands for guaranteed annual _in- 
come, and losses in tax revenues, which 
are all problems of public interest, and 


WHEREAS, The retirement benefits 
should be offset by reduced unemploy- 
ment claims and disbursements of un- 
employed benefits, and 

WHEREAS, It becomes mandatory 
that our national economy must be 
stabHized by some reasonable assur- 
ance of steady employment and pur- 
chasing power, especially so, among 
the family groups with growing chil- 
dren whose needs are greater than the 
elderly people who are close to retire- 
ment age, and 


WHEREAS, Current statistics indi- 
cate that most married women and 
widows are several years younger than 
their husbands, therefore be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor in convention assem- 
bled initiate the proper action to fight 
for, and secure amendments to the So- 
cial Security Act, to wit: 


FIRST: Permit women to become 
eligible for benefits at the stautory age 
of sixty, and men the statutory age of 
sixty-five; and 


SECOND: Enact legislation to create 
a predetermined maximum ration of 
two per cent (2%) of unemployed in 
the active labor market during the base 
period of January 1, to June 380, of 
each year; and 


THIRD: Provide for the following 
September 1, of each year as an effec- 
tive date for a corresponding reduc- 
tion in the statutory age for men and 
women in the event the number of 
unemployed exceeds the predetermined 
level of two per cent; and 


FOURTH: That the future increases 
in payroll taxes be brought forward to 
January 1, 1957, 1960 and 1965, respec- 
tively, to maintain a surplus in the so- 
cial security fund; and 


FIFTH: That the Federal Income Tax 
be amended to conform to the author- 
ized changes in the stautory age for 
men and women. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions, 


EQUAL PAY 


Resolution No. 86—By 
Central Labor Union. 


Canal Zone 


WHEREAS, Some employees, em- 
ployed within the scope of the Federal 
service outside the continental limits 
of the United States receive compensa- 
tion, fringe benefit rights, and retire- 
ment and leave privileges that are in- 
ferior to those received by the incum- 
bent of similar positions in the Federal 
service, and 


WHEREAS, These discriminatory 
practices are based upon the sex, de- 
pendency and/or marital status of the 
employee, and 


WHEREAS, It has been the aim of 
organized labor, and the American 
Federation of Labor in particular, that 
equal pay should be earned for equal 
work without regard for sex, depen- 
dency and/or marital status, therefore, 
be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor take action to intro- 
duce and have enacted into law such 
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legislation that: Any United States 
citizen, regularly employed, outside the 
continental limits of the United States, 
as the incumbent in a Federal position, 
including the executive judicial, and 
legislative branches of the government 
of the United States, and agencies 
thereof, or government owned corpora- 
tions, will receive similar compensa- 
tion, and such other fringe benefits, re- 
tirement and leave privileges as any 
other United States citizen, incumbent 
to a similar position is receiving, or 
may receive, without prejudce as to 
sex, dependency, and/or martial status. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


PROVIDING FOR MENTALLY ILL 
OVERSEAS FEDERAL EMPLOYEES 


Resolution No. 87—By Canal 
Central Labor Union. 


Zone 


WHEREAS, Provision is not made 
for the admittance into Federal-State 
Institutions for mental treatment of 
certain United States Citizen Overseas 
employees of the Federal Service, or 
their dependents, on other than the 
basis of involuntary and judicial pro- 
cedure, and 


WHEREAS, The United States has 
historically recognized the necessity of 
providing institutional care for those 
requiring treatment for mental dis- 
order, and 


WHEREAS, Many persons can be 
classed as indigent insane, inasmuch as 
they would be incapable of earning 
their own living, and furthermore, by 
reason of their insanity or symptoms 
of insanity, they jeopardize the public 
peace and seceurity, therefore be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor seek to introduce and 
have enacted into law, such legislation 
as will provide for the admittance to 
Federally operated and/or State sup- 
ported institutions, for those American 
Citizen Federal Employees and their 
dependents, who are outside the con- 
tinental limits of the United States, and 
who are mentally ill or show symptoms 
of mental illness, on both a voluntary 
and non-voluntary basis, and also on 
the basis of medical certification, court 
order, or emergencies, whichever may 
apply, and be it further 


RESOLVED, That the Secretary of 
Health, Education and Welfare be 
authorized to reimburse, on a _ per 
capita actual cost basis, those institu- 
tions provided by State or Possession 
of the United States, who admit for 
treatment any American Citizen Fed- 
eral Employee, or their dependents, 
from an overseas area. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


ADEQUATE HOUSING FOR 
NAVY CIVILIAN PERSONNEL 


Resolution No, 88—By 
Central Labor Union. 


WHEREAS, Civilian employees of 
the Navy on the Canal Zone, are, and 
have been, living in sub-standard or 
“temporary” quarters, and 


WHEREAS, These quarters were con- 
structed as emergency quarters at the 
start of World War II, and 


Canal Zone 


WHEREAS, To date, quarters for ci- 
vilian personnel of the Navy are not 
available, comparable to those nor- 
mally provided in other installations, 
therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor use such means as 
are available to correct this inequity, 
and thereby restore to civilian em- 
Ployees of the Navy on the Canal 
Zone, standards of living comparable 
to those enjoyed by other American 
workers. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


CIVIL SERVICE RETIREMENT 
FOR HANDICAPPED WIDOWS 


Resolution No. 898—By Canal 
Central Labor Union. 


WHDBDREAS, The Civil Service Retire- 
ment Act of 1930, as amended, does 
not provide annuity payments to a 
surviving widow, previous to the at- 
tainment by the widow of fifty years 
of age, (Sec. 12. (c), (1)) unless there 
be surviving dependent children (Sec. 
12. (c), (2)) as defined under Section 
12 (d) (2), and 


WHEREAS, In those cases in which 
the surviving widow is without child 
under the definition of “child” in Sec- 
tion 12. (d) (2) of this Act, and has 
not attained the age of fifty, but is 
physically or mentally handicapped 
from earning a living, and 


WHEREAS, An actual hardship is 
borne by such mentally or physically 
handicapped widow, who is entitled to, 
and will receive, and has an equity in, 
the deceased employe’s annuity upon 
the attainment of fifty years of age, 
therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor take action to intro- 
duce and secure enactment of such 
legislation as will provide relief to 
those physically or mentally handi- 
capped widows immediately upon the 
death of the employee covered under 
the aforementioned Act, without con- 
sideration as to whether or not the 
widow has attained the age of fifty. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


Zone 
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REVISED FORMULA FOR 
CIVIL SERVICE RETIREMENT 


Resolution No. 90—By Canal Zone 


Central Labor Union. 


WHEREAS, 
cept a substantial 
nuity upon retirement in order to 
provide a partial annuity for their 
spouse, (Section 4. (b) Civil Service 
Retirement Act of 1930, as amended) 
and 


WHEREAS, There is, moreover, an 
additional deduction in the amount of 
annuity, based upon the number of 
years that the designated wife is under 
sixty years of age at the time of the 
employee’s retirement, and 


Federal employees ac- 
reduction life an- 


WHEREAS, Such partial annuity 
does not become available to the wife 
until such time as she attains 50 years 
of age, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor take such action as 
is necessary to introduce and have en- 
acted into law, such legislation as will 
have the effect of changing the base 
for deductions to an age similar to 
that in which the partial annuity be- 
comes available to the surviving wife, 
whioh is fifty years of age. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


CIVIL SERVICE RETIREMENT 
RESTORE FULL ANNUITY 
UPON WIFE’S DEATH 


Resolution No, 91—By Zone 


Central Labor Union. 


WHEREAS, Employees retiring un- 
der the Civil Service Retirement Act of 
1930, as amended, are subject to reduc- 
tion in the annuity of up to twenty- 
five per cent, when desirous of provid- 
ing survivor benefits for their wives, 
and 


WHEREAS, Such deduction amounts, 
in effect, to payments made on an in- 
surance policy on the life of the wife, 
and for the main reason that the wife 
will survive the annuitant, and 


Canal 


WHEREAS, In many cases, the wife, 
so insured for survivor benefits, pre- 
deceases the annuitant within a short 
time after retirement, and 


WHEREAS, There is no provision in 
the law to restore to the annuitant 
upon the death of his wife, the desig- 
nated survivor, that portion of the an- 
nuity which is being deducted express- 
ly for the purpose of her survival, and 


WHEREAS, No provision is made in 
the law to re-designate another per- 


son who may benefit from such deduce 
tions in his annuity, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Fed 
eration of Labor in convention assem 
bled, seek to introduce and have en 
acted into law such legislation as will 
have the effect of restoring to the an- 
nuitant the full amount of his annuity 
without further deductions for survivor 
benefits, in such cases in which the 
designated survivor pre-deceases_ the 
annuitant, 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions 


MINIMUM OVERTIME 


Resolution No. 92—By 
Central Labor Union. 


Canal Zone 


WHEREAS, Some Federal employees 
in the Canal Zone are timed for over- 
time in fractional parts of an hour, and 


WHEREAS, Many crafts, especially 
in the Maritime Industry, working any 
part of an hour are timed for the entire 
hour, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor in convention assem- 
bled, take such action as is necessary 
to introduce and have enacted into law, 
such legislation as will have the effect 
of insuring that all Federal employees, 
in or under the executive, judicial, or 
legislative branch of the United States 
Government, including a Government 
owned or controlled corporation (but 
not including any corporation under 
the supervision of the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration of which corporation any 
member of the board of directors is 
elected or appointed by private inter- 
ests) and of the municipal government 
of the District of Columbia, will be 
timed and compensated for at least one 
hour for any fractional part of an hour 
that is worked. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions 


OPPOSING HARRIS BILL TO 
EXEMPT PRODUCERS OF NATURAL 
GAS FROM REGULATION BY THE 

FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION 


Resolution No. 93 By Delegate 
James G. Gibson, Detroit and Wayne 
County Federation of Labor. 


WHEREAS, The House of Represent- 
atives has passed the Harris bill which 
would exempt producers of natural gas 
from regulation by the Federal Power 
Commission, and 


WHEREAS, There is ample evidence 
that the removal of such regulation 
would increase prices to consumers of 
gas by tens of millions of dollars and 
unreasonably swell the profits of the 
producers, and 
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WHEREAS, The Harris bill is now 
vending in the Senate and will prob- 
ibly be acted on during the coming 
session of the Congress, therefore be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor vigorously oppose the 
Harris bill both in committee and on the 
tloor of the Senate. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions 


TO SUPPORT PROGRAM OF 

AMERICAN FEDERATION OF 
STATE, COUNTY AND MUNICIPAI 

EMPLOYEES TO REMOVE LAWS 
RESTRICTING RIGHTS OF PUBLIC 

EMPLOYEES 

Resolutic No. 94—By 
nold S. Zander, Gordon 
Thomas E. Morgan, Alvin H. 
berg, William J. MeEntee and Jerry 


Wurf, American Federation of State, 
County and Municipal Employees. 


Delegates Ar- 
Chapman 
Ruthen- 


WHEREAS, A great deal of progress 
has been made in establishing the legal 
rights of employees” in private indus- 
try, and 


WHEREAS, Public employers are ex- 
empt from complying with any of the 
statutes, Federal, state or local, with 
reference to fair treatment of their em- 
ployees, and 


WHEREAS, The statutes of many 
states contain no provisions for em- 
ployees of states, counties and munici- 
palities to have union representation, 
nor even to organize, while others re- 
strict organizational activity, and 


WHEREAS, The concept of the status 
of public employees has changed a 
great deal from the early days of our 
thirteen states, when all or nearly all 
public employees were elected to the 
offices they held, and the statutes have 
not reflected that change, and 


WHEREAS, There are many instances 
where refusal of state or local admin- 
istrations to organize unions represent- 
ing public employees has resulted in 
continued abuses of such employees in 
those jurisdictions, and 


WHEREAS, There are other areas 
where the right to bargain collectively 
has been recognized and defined to in- 
clude signed contracts between the em- 
ploying governing hodies and the 
unions, and 


WHEREAS, A special committee of 
the American Bar Association recently 
completed a study of labor relations be- 
tween governments and public em- 
plovees and made this recommendation: 
“Public employees have an inherent and 
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justifiable right to organize among 
themselves to serve their own best in- 
terests and welfare they should 
have the right to affiliate with any out- 
side organization in either the public 
or the private field " The commit- 
tee noted further, that in many in- 
stances governments have failed to 
practice what they compelled private in- 
dustry to do and advised Federal, state, 
and local governments to “set the ex- 
ample for industry by being perhaps 
more considerate than the law requires 
of private enterprise;” and 

WHEREAS, Instead of constructive 
consideration, restrictive measures 
such as the Condon-Wadlin Law in 
New York State and the Hutchinson 
Act in Michigan—are put on the statute 
books, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor in convention assem- 
bled in New York City on December 1 
and 2, 1955, does hereby call upon the 
combined labor movement to support 
the program of the American Federa- 
tion of State, County, and Municipal 
Employees to remove restrictive laws 
which deny to public employees rights 
given to workers in private industry, 
and replace them with statutes defining 
the rights and privileges of any and all 
public employees as a means to estab- 
lish true collective bargaining, in ac- 
cordance with the established policy of 
the American Federation of Labor. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions 


URGING UNION MEMBERS TO 
VOTE ON ELECTION DAY, AND 


URGING ENACTMENT OF 
LEGISLATION ALLOWING TIME 
OFF WITH PAY FOR WORKERS 

TO VOTE 


Resolution No. 95—By Delegates 
George J, Oneto, Hobert Autterson, Alfred 
\. Fontana, Distillery, Rectifying and Wine 
Workers International Union. 


WHEREAS, The right to vote is a sacred 
political and civil heritage of every 
\merican citizen and is fundamental to 
the perpetuation of ou rdemocratie form 
of government and, 


WHEREAS, The continued existence of 
in effective labor movement in the United 
States of America is dependent upon the 
preservation of our democratic ideals and 
institutions, and, 


WHEREAS, As a result of the indiffer- 
ence and neglect of many qualified voters 
to exercise this precious right of elective 
franchise, small minorities have frequently 
succeeded in electing to public office can- 
lidates opposed to the interests of labor 
and disregardful of the needs of the ma- 
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jority of people they are elected to repre- 
sent and serve; and, 


WHEREAS, We of the American trade 
union movement are cognizant of our duties 
and responsibilities as citizens of this great 
country and dedicated to the principle of 
advancing the social and economic welfare 
of our millions of members, their families 
and all working men and women in Ameri- 
ca and throughout the entire world, desire 
to encourage and aid our membership and 
all qualified citizens to exercise this right of 
elective franchise on Election Day, now, 
therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That this assembly of dele- 
gates in Convention of the AMERICAN 
FEDERATION OF LABOR, hereby de- 
clare that it is the moral and legal obliga- 
tion of every Union member to cast his 
ballot on each Election Day and to encour- 
age and promote this practice among his 
family, his friends and associates; and be 
it further 


RESOLVED, That every International, 
National, Federal, State Federation and 
Central Body, Local Unions and all affili- 
ates of the American Federation of Labor 
shall exert their efforts and lend their fa- 
cilities to promote, foster and encourage 
legislation wherever needed, making it 
mandatory for every employer to allow to 
all employees scheduled to work on any 
Federal, State or Local Election Day suffi- 
cient time off with pay to permit them to 
exercise this right and heritage of elective 
franchise; and be it further 


RESOLVED, That every International, 
National, Federal, Local Union and their 
affiliates shall endeavor to incorporate in 
all collective bargaining agreements a 
provision making all Federal, State and 
Local Election Days paid holidays. 

Referred to 


TO ESTABLISH A CONCERTED 
ORGANIZING CAMPAIGN IN 
MIAMI AREA 


Committee on Resolutions. 


Resolution No. 96—By Delegate B. P. 


Nuckols, Dade County Central Labor 


Union. 


WHEREAS, The phenomenal growth 
of the Gold Coast of Florida has 
brought many manufacturing and serv- 
ice companies into the area, and 


WHEREAS, Many thousands of 
people are now engaged in the employ 
of these and many other companies, 
few of whom employ union labor, and 


WHEREAS, The future growth of 
the State will increase this employment 
tremendously in the very near future 
perhaps to more than a quarter of a 
million, and 


WHEREAS, The wages and working 
conditions in these plants and shops 
are depressed beyond belief—almost to 
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the point of peonage in cases, 


and 


WHEREAS, This 
in industry in the Miami area 
tutes the gravest of threats to 
who are already organized, and 


many 


existing 
consti- 
those 


condition 


WHEREAS, Many Unions in the AFL 
have jurisdiction over the various un- 
organized plants and firms in the 
Miami area; now, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, in Convention as- 
sembled, immediately call on its Na- 
tional and International affiliated 
Unions having jurisdiction to set up a 
concerted, joint organizing campaign, 
under the co-ordination of the AFL, to 
bring the benefits of organized labor 
to those people in this area, working 
in un-organized shops and plants, who 
need, want and deserve the benefits of 
organized labor, 
_ Referred to Resolu- 
tions, 


Committee on 


TO INVESTIGATE SMALL BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION 


Resolution No. 9%7—By Delegates 
Ossip Walinsky, Norman Zukowsky, 
Philip Lubliner, Jack Wieselberg, In- 
ternational Handbag, Luggage, Belt 
and Novelty Workers’ Union. 

WHEREAS, The Small Business Ad- 
ministration—a government agency 
dedicated to serve small business em- 
ployers—is functioning to extend loans 
to small business men and employers 
who, for one reason or another, are 
deprived of regular banking facilities 
and credits, and 


WHEREAS, The Small Business Ad- 
ministration is supposed to help main- 
tain such manufacturers, wherever 
located, and not engage in helping em- 
ployers to move their shops from one 
locality to another in order to escape 
union jurisdiction, union labor stand- 
ards and conditions of employment and 
union contractual obligations, and 


WHEREAS, The Small Business Ad- 
ministration has recently granted a loan 
in the sum of $65,000 to the Centra 
Leather Goods Corp. of New York, an 
employer in contractual relations with 
the Pocketbook Workers’ Union, New 
York, an affiliate of the International 
Handbag, Luggage, Belt and Novelty 
Workers’ Union, on condition that it 
move its factory operation from New 
York City to a distressed area in the 
State of Maine, and 


WHEREAS, The Small Business Ad- 
ministration demanded, further, as a 
condition of granting the loan, that it 
obtain a release from the landlord of 
the premises in New York City which 
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the employer occupies at the present 
time, and 


WHEREAS, The removal of said shop 
from New York to Maine would make 
more than 150 employees jobless, and 


WHEREAS, The Pocketbook Work- 
ers’ Union, New York, has aé_ full- 
fledged and binding contract with said 
company, which provides, among other 
things: “There shall be no removal of 
the shop without the approval of the 
Union,” and 


WHEREAS, The International Hand- 
bag, Luggage, Belt and Novelty Work- 
ers’ Union petitioned the Small Busi- 
ness Administration not to grant the 
loan to the employer for the purpose 
of removal of his factory from New 
York to Maine or to any other locality, 
and demanded, further, that the Small 
Business Administration, in the future, 
insist, as a condition of making any 
loans to employers, that the contracts 
of the applicant employers shall be 
lived up to and honored and that, in 
the future, the Small Business Ad- 
ministration shall make sure, as a con- 
dition of granting loans, that the re- 
spective union in contractual relations 
with the applicants shall be investi- 
gated and cleared before approval of 
any loans is granted, and 


WHEREAS, The Smail Business Ad- 
ministration ignored the demands of 
the International Handbag, Luggage, 
Belt and Novelty Workers’ Union and 
refused to acknowledge that it would 
change its procedure—that of granting 
loans in face of existing contracts with 
unions, covering working standards 
and conditions, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the Convention of 
the American Federation of Labor, as- 
sembled in New York City in the 
month of December, 1955, go on record 
as follows: 


1. To condemn the action of the 
Small Business Administration in 
the case of the Centra Leather 
Goods Corp. in granting said firm 
a loan to remove its shop from 
New York City to Maine. 


To urge that the Small Business 
Administration, in future, shall 
not be a party to the violation of 
union contracts nor grant loans 
to run-away employers. 


To demand a congressional inves- 
tigation of the policies, practices 
and procedures of the Small Busi- 
ness Administration with a view 
to making sure that the Small 
Business Administration shall not 
make itself a party, in the future, 
to union-busting or to the re- 
moval of shops from one locality 
to another in the face of existing 
contracts. 


Referred to Committee on Resolu- 


tions. 


FOR DECENT LABOR STANDARDS 
AND CONDITIONS IN RECIPROCAL 
AGREEMENTS WITH FOREIGN 
COUNTRIES TO PREVENT 
DUMPING ON AMERICAN MARKETS 
OF FOREIGN MANUFACTURERS 


Resolution No. 98—By Delegates Os- 
sip Walinsky, Norman Zukowsky, 
Philip Lubliner, Jack Wieselberg, In- 
ternational Handbag, Luggage, Belt 
and Novelty Workers’ Union. 


WHEREAS, The International Hand- 
bag, Luggage, Belt and Novelty Work- 
ers’ Union, alongside the accepted 
policy of the trade union movement, is 
in favor of liberal trade among na- 
tions, and 


WHEREAS, It does not believe in 
tariffs so high as to make it impossible 
for foreign manufacturers to export 
manufactured goods to the United 
States, but is, at the same time, against 
dumping of foreign-made goods on the 
American market, which destroys union 
standards and conditions and makes 
American workers jobless, and 


WHEREAS, The reciprocity agree- 
ments concluded within the last decade 
have already reduced the duty on 
ladies’ handbags and pocketbooks made 
of reptiles from 35% ad valorum to 
17%%, and on handbags and pocket- 
books made of calf and other leathers 
from 35% to 20%—#in the case of Cuba, 
to only 14%, and 


WHEREAS, Several million units of 
pocketbooks have been dumped, of late, 
on the American market, demoralizing, 
destroying and ruining the more than 
$200,000,000 annual handbag trade 
which provides employment, directly or 
indirectly, to more than 50,000 work- 
ers and breadwinners in the United 
States—the growing volume of which 
dumping is proving ruinous to union 
standards and conditions at home and 
makes for joblessness of our workers— 
this dumping coming from Japan, Italy, 
France, England, Spain, Cuba, Ger- 
many, Austria, ete., and 


WHEREAS, The manufacturers of 
ladies’ handbags and pocketbooks 
abroad use the very same machinery 
and equipment as do our manufactur- 
ers in the United States, having all of 
the benefits of efficient manufacture, 
but, at the same time, having it all 
over the manufacturers of the United 
States because the foreign manufac- 
turers employ thousands of workers at 
mere pittances and have the further 
advantage of cheap factory labor, as 
these workers work long hours—their 
work-week being from 48 to 56 hours: 
whereas, the American work-week is 
from 37% to 40 hours—pay less than 
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half for the same operations to work- 
ers who are as efficient as ours; the 
employers being subsidized by their 
respective governments in the matter 
of lower costs of shipping and financial 
grants in aid; the employers of hand- 
bags and pocketbooks abroad not being 
bound by union job classifications and 
minimum scales of wages, nor provid- 
ing to their workers the fringe bene- 
fits, such as, life insurance, hospitaliza- 
tion, surgical benefits, holiday pay, re- 
tirement benefits, etc. to the extent our 
manufacturers are called upon by union 
contract obligations; hence, their abil- 
ity to dump their goods on the Amer- 
ican market to the detriment of our 
workers, and 


WHEREAS, Said dumping of foreign 
goods threatens to destroy the ladies’ 
handbag and pocketbook trade in the 
United States—an essential trade which 
produces handbags and _ pocketbooks 
not only for the civilian population but 
also for the ladies’ auxiliary military 
forces of the United States, the WAACS, 
the WAVES, the Nursing Corps, ete., 
and 


WHEREAS, The 
eign countries are higher on 
handbags exported from the United 
States to said countries—which makes 
for a “one-way-street”, giving all of 
the benefits to the foreign manufactur- 
ers and making it impossible for the 
American manufacturers to do any ex- 
porting, therefore, be it 


said for- 
ladies’ 


tariffs of 


RESOLVED, That the Convention of 
the American Federation of Labor, as- 
sembled in the City of New York, in 
the month of December, 1955, goes on 
record to demand that the United States 
Government, through its accredited 
representatives shall, in the future, 
makes sure of the following: 


1. That the maintenance of fair and 
decent labor standards and conditions 
in the ladies’ handbag and pocketbook 
shops in exporting countries be made 
a condition of all reciprocity agree- 
ments so as to prevent foreign manu- 
facturers from dumping goods _ pro- 
duced under substandard conditions in 
the countries of origin. 


2. That the United States of America 
insist that in the countries abroad, 
tariffs on ladies’ handbags and pocket- 


books shall not be higher than such 
tariffs in the United States. 
3. That foreign manufacturers shall 


not receive concessions or preferential 
treatment of any kind as against our 
manufacturers in the United States so 
that equality of treatment for workers 
and emplovers alike shall be the “golden 
rule” in the matter of liberal trade of 
ladies’ handbags and pocketbooks with 
foreign manufacturers. 


Referred to 
tions 


Committee on Resolu- 
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NATIONAL HOUSING CONFERENCE 


Resolution No. 99—By Delegate Rich 
ard J. Gray, Building and Construction 
Trades Department. 


WHEREAS, The National Housing 
Conference for more than 20 years has 
made an outstanding contribution to 
the welfare of the American people by 
its efforts to win the support of na- 
tional organizations, local citizens 
groups and governmental officials for 
effective measures to assure decent 
housing to every family, and 

WHEREAS, The National Housing 
Conference has from its inception co- 
operated closely with organized labor 
in the common effort to obtain enact- 
ment of needed housing programs, and 


WHEREAS, By its 
forts in the fight for 
the National Housing Conference has 
merited the increasing support of the 
AFL and CIO and their affiliates, there- 
fore, be it 


outstanding ef- 
better housing, 


RESOLVED, That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor convention assembled 
in New York City pledge continued 
support to the National Housing Con- 
ference and recommends that its affil- 


iates give to the National Housing 
Conference every. possible assistance 
in its effort to obtain better housing 


for the American people. 
Referred to Committee on 
tions. 


Resolu- 


SUBSIDIES 


Resolution No, 100—By 
Morris Weisberger, Maritime 
Department. 


Delegate 
Trades 


WHEREAS, It has been the estab- 
lished policy of the United States Gov- 
ernment, under the Merchant Marine 
Act of 1936 to subsidize the offshore 
operations of the United States Mer- 
chant Marine, and 


WHEREAS. The effect of this policy 
as it has been administered has been to 
funnel Government aid into a few fa- 
vored channels for the benefit of large 
companies such as United States Lines 
and others, and 


WHEREAS, United States Lines has 
utilized its strength realized from gov- 
ernment support for the purpose of es- 
tablishing a stranglehold on lucrative 
trade routes and ousting all other 
American-flag operations from such 
trade routes, and 


WHEREAS, This same company has 
financed a so-called “labor-Manage- 
ment Committee” which exists as a 
pressure group in Washington to foster 
its monopolistic objectives in maritime; 
therefore, be it 
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RESOLVED, That this convention go 
on record condemning the use of sub- 
sidy moneys for monopolistic purposes 
and be it further 


RESOLVED, That this convention 
calls for a thoroughgoing reappraisal 
by Congress of the subsidy policy of the 
present Maritime Administration with 
a view towdrd obtaining fair and 
equitable treatment for all United 
States-flag operations so that the en- 
tire merchant marine and not just a 
small section of it may prosper, thus 
strengthening our ocean-going fleet, 
and be it further 


RESOLVED, That this convention 
vigorously assails the use of any sub- 
sidy funds for the purpose of support- 
ing dubious “labor-management” com- 
mittees which are not representative of 
the interests of either labor or man- 
agement in the steamship industry. 


Referred to Committee on Kesolu- 
tions. 


MARINE HOSPITALS 


Resolution No, 101—By 
Morris Weisberger, 
Department. 


Delegate 
Maritime Trades 


WHEREAS, The United States Public 
Health Service hospitals, formerly 
known as marine hospitals, were es- 
tablished over 150 years ago to service 
injured and ill seamen, and 


WHEREAS, These hospitals have 
performed their function through the 
years with great skill and have saved 
the population of the United States 
from repeated epidemics that might 
otherwise have been spread unchecked, 
and 


WHEREAS, Seamen still are exposed 
to a wide variety of pestilential dis- 
eases in their travels, and 


WHEREAS, There are no adequate 
facilities in a great many port cities 
to provide for the health needs of sea- 
men, and 


WHEREAS, These hospitals have 
been under bitter attack for a number 
of years from “false economizers” in 
certain quarters, who have succeeded 
in closing a number of the hospitals, 
therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That this convention go 
on record unreservedly affirming its 
support of the Public Health Service 
hospital system, and be it further 


RESOLVED, That the Congress of 
the United States and the Administra- 
tion be requested to provide adequate 
appropriations for the operation of the 
Public Health Service system. 


Referred to Committee on Resolu- 
tions. 


50-50 SHIPPING 


Resolution No. 102—By Delegate Mor- 
ris Weisberger, Maritime Trades De- 
parment., 


WHEREAS, It is the stated policy of 
the United States Government as ex- 
pressed in the Merchant Marine Act of 
1936 that United States ships in the off- 
shore trades should aim for carriage of 
50 per cent of cargoes entering and 
leaving the United States, and 


WHEREAS, For many years, the per- 
centage of cargoes carried by United 
States vessels has been steadily declin- 
ing until it is now less than 25 per cent 
of such cargoes, and 


WHEREAS, The Congress of the 
United States has, on numerous occas- 
sions, enacted legislation providing that 
at least half of Government-owned and 
Government-financed cargoes be carried 
on United States-flag vessels, legisla- 
tion known as the ‘“50-50'" law, and 


WHEREAS, Foreign shipowners, for- 
eign governments and the United States 
State and Agriculture Departments 
have formed an alliance to undermine 
the “50-50” law, and 


WHEREAS, Such attempts if success- 
ful, would idle hundreds of American- 
flag vessels, throw thousands of Ameri- 
can seamen out of their jobs and strike 
a damaging blow at the United States 
Merchant Marine, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That this convention 
calls upon Congress to resist any efforts 
to amend, emasculate or repeal the ‘50- 
oe law as it now stands, and be it fur- 
ther 


RESOLVED, That this convention ap- 
plauds the action of the National 
Grange, the leading farm organization 
of the country, in supporting “50-50” 
and refusing to become a party to the 
foreign shipowner-State Department al- 
— which is intent on scuttling the 
aw. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions 


INTERNATIONAL TRANSPORT 
WORKERS FEDERATION 


Resolution No. 103—By Delegate Mor- 
ris Weisberger, Maritime Trades De- 
partment. 


WHEREAS, The International Trans- 
port Workers Federation is currently 
endeavoring to organize crew members 
on the so-called “runaway-flag” ships 
flying the flags of Panama, Honduras, 
Liberia and Costa Rica, and 


WHEREAS, The Maritime Trades De- 
partment is in full agreement with the 
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policies and objectives of International 
Transport Workers Federation and finds 
common interest in these policies and 
objectives, and 


WHEREAS, The Maritime Trades De- 
partment and its affiliated unions are 
equipped to handle organizing problems 
anywhere in the maritime field, there- 
fore, be it 


RESOLVED, That this convention go 
on record to give all-out support to the 
ITF’s efforts, through the Special Sea- 
farers’ Section, toward organizing run- 
away-flag ships, and to its international 
policies in other areas, and be it further 


RESOLVED, That this convention di- 
rect the port councils of the Maritime 
Trades Department to consider ways 
and means of assisting the International 
Transport Workers Federation drive on 
the runaway flags and implement this 
drive through active assistance with 
the ITF’s Special Seafarers’ Section. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY 


Resolution No. 104—By Delegate Mor- 
ris Weisberger, Maritime Trades De- 
partment. 


WHEREAS, As a result of an agree- 
ment between the United States and 
Canada work has begun on a project 
known as the St. Lawrence Seaway, a 
project which when completed will open 
the Great Lakes to ocean-going ships 
of all types and of all nations, and 


WHEREAS, The Maritime Trades De- 
partment convention agrees that the 
Seaway will be beneficial to the long- 
range interests of Canadians and Amer- 
icans if the project is used purely for 
international trade as was intended by 
the two nations concerned, and 


WHEREAS, It has come to our 
knowledge that some foreign nations 
have already made plans, and, in fact, 
laid hulls in foreign countries for ships 
to be used in competition with United 
States’ and Canadian ships in both in- 
tra-coastal and United States-Canada 
lake port trades, and 


WHEREAS, The nations concerned in 
this proposed raid on trades customar- 
ily plied by Canadians and Americans 
operate sub-standard ships at low 
wages and poor conditions for their 
crews, and 


WHEREAS, A condition has existed 
for some time wherein cutthroat foreign 
competition on the Great Lakes has al- 
ready driven United States and Cana- 
dian ships from runs they have main- 
tained since the inception of Great 
Lakes’ navigation, and 
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WHEREAS, This unfortunate condi- 
tion can be expected to accelerate with 
the opening of the Seaway, and this con- 
dition if left to continue will surely 
drive the the American and Canadian 
lakes’ fleets out of business, and 


WHEREAS, The raiding nations con- 
tribute nothing to either the United 
States or Canada; they build their ships 
in yards abroad, repair them abroad; 
pay no taxes to either country and thei: 
operations subtract from the national in- 
come of both the United States and 
Canada, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That this convention go 
on record to petition the governments 
of each nation—in Washington and Ot- 
tawa—for immediate legislative action: 
First, to ban foreign-flag competition 
on the Great Lakes in Canadian intra- 
coastal trade, and in the United States 
and Canada lakes’ port trade; second, 
to change the status of British vessels 
so that they will be classed as British 
vessels instead of Canadian vessels, as 
they are at present. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


PILOTAGE ON ST. LAWRENCE 
SEAWAY 


_ Resolution No. 105—By Delegate Mor- 
ris Weisberger, Maritime Trades De- 
partment. 


WHEREAS, The opening of the St. 
Lawrence Seaway will increase the 
number of foreign vessels that pene- 
trate the coastlines of the United States 
and Canada and in effect sail inland 
waterways of these two nations, and 


WHEREAS, The opening of the Sea- 


way will thus provide an opportunity 
for subversive and espionage activities 
by any enemies of the North Ameri- 
can democracies, and 


WHEREAS, It is the policy 
United States and Canada to 
only citizens to pilot 
respective coastal and 
and 


of the 
permit 
yessels in their 
inland waters, 


WHEREAS, There exists no provision 
for control of the aforesaid problem, 
therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor in convention .assem- 
bled, call upon the members of the 
Congress of the United States and the 
members of the Parliament of the Com- 
monwealth of Canada to enact legisla- 
tion prohibiting any vessel from enter- 
ing the St. Lawrence Seaway and 
Great Lakes unless piloted by licensed 
American or Canadian pilots. 


Referred to 
tions. 


Committee on Resolu- 
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SHIPBUILDIN“® 


Resolution No, 106—By Delegate Mor- 
ris Weisberger, Maritime Trades De- 
partment. 


WHEREAS, The _ existing United 
States ocean-going merchant fleet is 
rapidly becoming obsolete, and 


WHEREAS, Foreign shipyards are 
busy constructing modern vessels which 
will outstrip United States ships and 
further weaken their competitive posi- 
tion, and 


WHEREAS, Domestic shipyards are 
capable of building large amounts of 
equally modern tonnage but have been 
unable to obtain orders in sufficient 
quantity to keep their work ‘forces 
intact, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That this convention re- 
quest Congress and the appropriate 
Government agencies to take immedi- 
ate action on a far-flung program of 
shipbuilding which will be of benefit 
both to the American shipyards and the 
American-flag fleet. 


Referred to Committee on Resolu- 
tions. 


COAST GUARD 






Resolution No, 107—By Delegate Mor- 
ris Weisberger, Maritime Trades De- 
partment. 


WHEREAS, The United States Coast 
Guard is seeking to extend its control 
over merchant seamen, through the 
medium of a_ so-called psychological 
testing ‘profile’ system, no other civil- 
ian employee in this country is sub- 
jected to such abuses, and 





WHEREAS, The so-called “profile” 
system consists of a dubious pseudo- 
scientific, unproven set of physical and 
mental standards which would arbi- 
trarily deprive many veteran seamen 
of an opportunity to continue at their 
trade, and 


WHEREAS, There is no evidence 
that such a system will in any way 
improve the health standards of the 
United States Merchant Marine, there- 
fore, be it 


RESOLVED, That this convention 
vigorously condemns the “profile sys- 
tem” as proposed by the United States 
Coast Guard, and be it further 


RESOLVED, That this convention go 
on record opposing any additional grant 
of power to the Coast Guard over 
the merchant seaman. 


Referred to Committee on Resolu- 
tions. 
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ANTI-LABOR LAWS AND PROPOSED 
LEGISLATION 


_ Resolution No, 108—By Delegate Mor- 
ris Weisberger, Maritime Trades De- 
partment. 


WHEREAS, The passage of the Taft- 
Hartley Law in 1947 set into motion 
a series of city, state and national 
legislative actions aimed at restricting 
and destroying the American labor 
movement, a goal which is still sought 
through such laws as the “right to 
work” and the current proposal for a 
wage freeze and compulsory arbitra- 
tion law, and 


WHEREAS, The anti-labor forces 
throughout the United States, working 
through Kiwanis clubs, chambers of 
commerce and so-called “small busi- 
nessmen’s association” fronts are at- 
tempting to push through Congress and 
state legislatures additional bills that 
would strip labor unions from exer- 
cising economic and political action in 
behalf of their members, and 


WHEREAS, The Maritime Trades 
Department and its member unions have 
worked diligently and successfully in 
the past to protect their members 
against all attempts to destroy such 
bulwarks of unionism as the union 
hiring hall, job security and working 
conditions, and 


WHEREAS, The right to bargain 
collectively, free of restrictive and 
oppressive laws is a fundamental right 
that must be guarded always, therefore, 
be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor convention go on 
record condemning the Taft-Hartley 
Law, the many state “right to work” 
laws and all further proposed legisla- 
tion aimed at denying workingmen of 
their right to free collective bargain- 
ing, and that the department continue 
its work nationally and at port level 
in the councils to fight anti-labor laws 
now on the books and to take firm 
and vigorous action against any 
further drives against the rights of 
trade union members. 


Referred to Committee on Resolu- 
tions. 


HIRING HALLS 


Resolution No. 109—By Delegate 
Morris Weisberger, Maritime Trades 
Department, 


WHEREAS, The maritime union hir- 
ing hall is recognized universally as 
the only means of preserving stability 
in hiring within the shipping industry, 
and 
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WHEREAS, This job stability is a 
mainstay of the United States merchant 
marine in its present weakened state 
and the lifeblood of the American Ied- 
eration of Labor maritime unions on 
all coasts, and 

. 

WHEREAS, The union hiring hall is 
the only workable means of achieving and 
maintaining a ready core of profes- 
sional, qualified seamen in the industry 
who have served our country and free 
world in wars and in peace, and 


WHEREAS, The maritime union hir- 
ing hall is and continues to be under 
attack by irresponsible elements eager 
to wreck the American Federation of 
Labor maritime unions and the stand- 
ards they have built up over the years, 
and 


WHEREAS, The maritime union hir- 
ing hall is and continues to be re- 
garded as the only means of achieving 
proper hiring in an industry notorious 
for its job hiring evils in the past prior 
to the introduction of this system, and 
yet does not have the sanction of law 
which rightfully should be attached to 
it to insure its permanence in the in- 
dustry, and 


WHEREAS, The absence of this legis- 
lation serves to Keep the hiring hall 
system in jeopardy at all times and 
provides fuel to those unfamiliar or 
antagonistic to the purposes for which 
it is established, now, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That all national unions, 
international unions, locals, councils, 
branches and affiliated groups do all 
within their power and ability to se- 
cure the introduction and passage of 
Federal legislation to assure the life 
of the hiring hall for the stability of 
the industry for which it is the only 
workable system of hiring. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


TUNA IMPORTS 


110 — By 
Maritime 


Delegate 
Trades 


Resolution No. 
Morris Weisberger, 
Department. 


WHEREAS, The cannery’ workers 
and fishermen in the American tuna 
industry are suffering severe unem- 


ployment as a result of the completely 
uncontrolled importing of Japanese 
tuna, and 


WHEREAS, Thousands of Americans 


depend on the fishing and processing 
of American-caught tuna for their live- 


lihoods and now face total loss of 
their jobs without any hope of re- 
employment as a result of the tre- 
mendous rise in the importing of 


Japanese tuna, and 


WHEREAS, A Senate committee un- 
der 


the chairmanship of Senator 
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Washington 
conducted an 


Magnuson of 
and 
this 


Warren G. 
has held hearings 
investigation into 


problem, and 


WHEREAS, It is firmly believed that 


the only relief or correction of this 
problem is through legislation by the 
federal government, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor Convention support 
a legislative program calling for quotas 
against importing and processing ol 
foreign tuna, 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions, 


ORGANIZING THE UNORGANIZED 


fit — By 
Maritime 


Delegate 
Trades 


Resolution No. 
Morris Weisberger, 
Vepartment. 


WHEREAS, It is the major objective 
of the American labor movement to 
bring protection and benefits to un- 
organized workers everywhere, and 


WHEREAS, The Maritime Trades De- 
partment heartily concurs with those 
objectives, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That this convention go 
on record to set up a program to orga- 
nize unorganized workers within the 
jurisdiction of affiliated national or 
international unions, and be it further 


RESOLVED, That such a program be 
administered through an appropriate 
committee or committees of the Mari- 
time Trades Department, such commit- 
tees in their work to comply with the 
constitution of the Maritime Trades 
Department and coordinate fully with 
the respective international or national 
unions involved. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions, 







COASTAL AND INTERCOASTAL 


SHIPPING 
Resolution No. 112—By Delegate 
Morris Weisberger, Maritime Trades 


Department. 


intercoastal 

among the 
and healthy 
and 


WHEREAS, Coastal and 
shipping were formerly 
mainstays of a strong 
American merchant marine, 


WHEREAS, The coastal and inter- 
coastal trades have gradually dwindled 


to a fraction of their former impor- 
tance as factors in maritime activity, 
and 


WHEREAS, These two trades were 
responsible for providing employment 
for vast numbers of longshoremen, sea- 
men, shipyard workers, and _ other 
workers in allied marine crafts, and 
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WHEREAS, A rejuvenation of these 
two important maritime trades would 
stimulate considerably employment for 
the thousands of workers in the vari- 
ous crafts involved and would also 
strengthen the economy of the mari- 
time industry and, consequently, the 
economy of the nation, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Fed- 
vration of Labor support the Mari- 
time Trades Department in its effort to 
promote the revival of coastal and in- 
tercoastal trades in every way possible. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD 
OF LONGSHOREMEN 


Resolution No. 113—By Delegate 
Morris Weisberger, Maritime Trades 
Department. 


WHERAS, The International Brother- 
hood of Longshoremen, by virtue of 
its chartering in 1953 by the American 
Federation of Labor, is the only bona- 
fide union for longshore workers in the 
trade union movement, and 


WHEREAS, Thousands of longshore 
workers are in dire need of trade union 
representation and economic security, 
and 


WHEREAS, Virtually half of the 
longshore workers in New York harbor 
have already indicated their desire for 
International Brotherhood of Long- 
shoremen representation, and 


WHEREAS, This number is steadily 
increasing as a result of the mounting 
abuses’ perpetrated upon longshore 
workers by the discredited Internation- 
al Longshoremen’s Association, and 


WHEREAS, It is the avowed pur- 
pose of the trade union movement to 
bring responsible representation to all 
workers, and 


WHEREAS, The AFL-expelled Inter- 
national Longshoremen’s Association is 
now attempting to solidify its dom- 
ination of longshoremen by arrange- 
ment and working relationship with 
the CIO-expelled ILWU, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the AFL in con- 
vention assembled endorse and support 
the continuing campaign of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Longshoremen 
to bring longshore workers under the 
banner of the AFL. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


TRIBUTE TO MEMORY OF 
MARTIN P. DURKIN 


Resolution No. 114—By Delegates 
Gene Murray, Peter T. Schoemann, Ed- 


ward J. Hillock, Wm. J. McLaughlin, 
Frank DeNike, Thomas Murray, United 
Association of Journeymen and Ap- 
prentices of the Plumbing and Pipe 
Fitting Industry of the United States 
and Canada, 


WHEREAS, Almighty God in His 
Infinite Wisdom on Sunday, November 
13th, 1955, saw fit to call Martin P. 
Durkin to his eternal reward, and 


WHEREAS, Martin P. Durkin dedi- 
cated his entire life to the cause of 
labor, serving with singular zeal and 
fidelity that he was appointed to high 
office in both State and Federal Gov- 
ernment, and 


WHEREAS, Martin P. Durkin as a 
young man was elected business agent 
of Local Union 597 in his native city 
of Chicago, Illinois, where he mani- 
fested such ability and integrity that 
the Governor appointed him Director 
of Labor for the State of Illinois. With 
his characteristic vigor and determina- 
tion Martin P. Durkin secured bene- 
ficial changes for the working man in 
the industrial laws of the State of 
Illinois, and 


WHEREAS, In 1941 the United As- 
sociation General Executive Board 
appointed him General Secretary-Treas- 
urer to succeed the late Thomas Burke 
and in 1943 Martin P. Durkin was 
appointed General President, and 


WHEREAS, Anyone coming in con- 
tact with Martin P. Durkin recognized 
the sterling qualities of his character. 
Integrity and honesty shone forth from 
him. He was a quiet self-disciplined, 
deeply religious man. Equipped with 
intelligence and imagination he 
brought the play of both of these 
faculties to make major improvements 
in the United Association. 


He was vigilant to alert and adjust 
the Pipe Fitters craft to modern tech- 
nological improvements. He was a de- 
termined debater and a man of prin- 
ciple. An ardent advocate of appren- 
ticeship training he brought the pipe 
fitters craft to high state of develop- 
ment. These qualities of leadership 
innate in the man were recognized by 
President Eisenhower who selected 
Martin P. Durkin for his Cabinet as 
Secretary of Labor. 


Typical of Martin P. Durkin he re- 
signed as Secretarv of Labor after 
serving eight months because adher- 
ance to principle was more important 
than serving in an honorary position. 
He resigned because he felt that Presi- 
dent Eisenhower was not adhering to 
his word in bringing about amend- 
ments to the Taft-Hartley Act, and 


WHEREAS, While serving as Gen- 
eral President of the United Associa- 
tion and as a member of the Executive 
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Council of the Building and Construc- 
tion Trades Department, Martin P. 
Durkin after a long illness departed 
this life on November 13, 1955, there- 
fore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the. American 
Federation of Labor in Convention as- 
sembled adopt this Resolution and 
cause the same to be spread on the 
minutes of this Convention so that the 
memory of Martin P. Durkin will be 
kept forever green among the records 
of this Federation, and be it further 


RESOLVED, 
Resolution be 
family. 


this 
and 


That a copy of 
sent to his widow 


Referred to Committee on Resolu- 


tions. 


STUDY OF WAGES AND WORKING 
CONDITIONS FOR SEAMEN 


Resolution No. 115—By Delegate 
James A. Brownlow, Metal Trades De- 
partment, AFL 


WHEREAS, The House Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries Committee, in- 
troduced Bill H.R. 5734 in Congress to 
amend the Merchant Marine Act of 
1936, and 


WHEREAS, This Bill has for its pur- 
pose the establishment of maximum 
wage scales, maximum working condi- 
tions, and maximum manning scales 
for seagoing personnel in the subsi- 
dized American-flag ships, and 


WHEREAS, This, in effect, will 
nullify the collective bargaining rights 
of American seamen, and will eventu- 
ally be extended to American shipyard 
workers. who build and repair subsi- 
dized ships, and 


WHEREAS, We have been informed 
that this has been promoted by certain 
shipping companies for the purpose of 
taking away the fundamental right 
granted by the United States Govern- 
ment to all American workers to bar- 
gain collectively, now, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, By the American Feder- 
ation of Labor convention, assembled 
in New York, that the principle of 
establishing maximum wages and 
working conditions is not in the 
American ‘tradition and would def- 
initely take away the collective bar- 
gaining rights of American seamen 
and return them to the slave condi- 
tions that existed before the Seamen 
were recognized. Operational subsidies 
were paid in recognition of an Ameri- 
ean standard of living which exceeds 
that of any other nation of the world, 
and withholding of subsidies in event 
of payment in excess of maximums 
established under provisions of this 


James A. 


Bill, would, in effect, defeat the whole 
purpose of operational subsidies under 
the Merchant Marine Act of 1936. 

Resolu- 


Referred to Committee on 


tions. 


FOREIGN CONSTRUCTION BY 
AMERICAN COMPANIES 


Resolution No. 116—By Delegate 
James A. Brownlow, Metal Trades De- 
partment, AFL 


WHEREAS, As of June 380, 1954, 
United States Companies and affiliates 
were building, or had on order in 
foreign yards, 57 vessels totaling 
888,687 gross tons, and 


WHEREAS, These 
most five times the 
under construction in 
United States, and 


WHEREAS, These foreign shipbuild- 
ing orders from United States Com- 
panies and their affiliates would have 
assured employment for one year for 
more than the 36,000 worker nucleus 
which is said by the Maritime Ad- 
ministration to be the minimum neces- 
sary for our yards for required expan- 
sion in the event of a full scale 
emergency, and 


WHEREAS, Today the United States 
stands in last place among the major 
shipbuilding countries of the free 
world—ten years ago it was first, and 


WHEREAS, To offset foreign yard 
construction by United States Com- 
panies and their affiliates, ways must 
be found to equalize costs to the com- 
panies as between foreign and domestic 
construction of vessels, and 

WHEREAS, It is 
skilled nucleus be 
shipyards in all 
States, 


orders total al- 
entire tonnage 
yards of the 


that a 
in the 
United 


essential 
maintained 
areas of the 
now, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, By the American Feder- 
ation of Labor in convention assembled 
in New York, that foreign construction 
of vessels by United States Companies 
is not in the interest of our National 
Security, and that adequate construc- 
tional differential subsidies be granted 
to insure United States construction 


of all vessels of use to our Govern- 
ment in the event of an emergency 

Referred to Committee on Resolu- 
tions. 


CIVIL SERVICE RETIREMENT TO 
RESTORE FULL ANNUITY UPON 
WIFE’S DEATH 


Resolution No. 117 — By Delegate 
Brownlow, Metal Trades De- 
partment, AFT. 
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WHEREAS, Employes retiring under 
the Civil Service Retirement Act of 
1930, as amended, are subject to re- 
duction in the annuity of up to twenty- 
five per cent, when desirous of provid- 
ing survivor benefits for their wives, 
and 


WHEREAS, Such deduction amounts 
in effect, to payments made on an in- 
surance policy on the life of the wife, 
and for the main reason that the wife 
will survive the annuitant, and 


WHEREAS, In many cases, the wife, 
so insured for survivor benefits, pre- 
deceases the annuitant within a short 
time after retirement, and 


WHEREAS, There is no provision in 
the law to restore to the annuitant 
upon the death of his wife, the desig- 
nated survivor, that portion of the an- 
nuity which is being deducted express- 
ly for the purpose of her survival, and 


WHEREAS, No provision is made in 
the law to redesignate another person 
who may benefit from such deductions 
in his annuity, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor in convention assem- 
bled, seek to introduce and have en- 
acted into law, such legislation as will 
have the effect of restoring to the an- 
nuitant the full amount of his annuity, 
without further deductions for sur- 
vivor benefits, in such cases in which 
the designated survivor predeceases 
the annuitant. 

Resolu- 


Referred to Committee on 


tions. 


EQUAL PAY REGARDLESS OF SEX, 
DEPENDENCY AND/OR MARITAL 
STATUS 


Resolution No. 118 By Delegate 
James A, Brownlow, Metal Trades De- 
partment, A.F.L. 


WHEREAS, Some employes, employed 
within the scope of the Federal serv- 
ice outside the Continental limits of 
the United States, receive compensa- 
tion, fringe benefit rights, and retire- 
ment and leave privileges that are 
inferior to those received by the in- 
cumbent of similar positions in the 
Federal service, and 


WHEREAS, These discriminatory 
practices are based upon the sex, de- 
pendency and/or marital status of the 
employe, and 


WHEREAS, It has been the aim of 
organized labor that equal pay should 
be earned for equal work without re- 
gard for sex, dependency and/or mari- 
tal status, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor in convention as- 
sembled take action to introduce, and 
have enacted into law, such legislation 
that “any United States citizen, regu- 
larly employed, outside the Continental 
limits of the United States, as the in- 
cumbent in a Federal position includ- 
ing the executive, judicial and legisla- 
tive branches of the government of the 
United States, and agencies thereof, or 
government owned corporations, will 
receive similar compensation, and such 
other fringe benefits, retirement and 
leave privileges as any other United 
States citizen, incumbent to a similar 
position, is receiving or may receive, 
without prejudice as to sex, dependency 
and/marital status.” 


Referred 
tions. 


to Committee on Resolu- 


REVISED FORMULA FOR CIVIL 
SERVICE RETIREMENT 


Resolution No. 119 — By Delegate 
James A. Brownlow, Metal Trades De- 
partment, AFL. 


WHEREAS, Federal employes accept 
a substantial reduction in life annuity 
upon retirement in order to provide a 
partial annuity for their spouse (Sec- 
tion 4 (b) Civil Service Retirement Act 
of 1930 as amended), and 


WHEREAS, There is, moreover, an 
additional deduction in the amount of 
annuity, based upon the number of 
years that the designated wife is under 
sixty years of age at the time of the 
employe’s retirement, and 


WHEREAS, Such partial annuity 
does not become available to the wife 
until such time as she attains fifty 
years of age, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor in convention as- 
sembled, take such action as is neces- 
sary to introduce, and have enacted 
into law, such legislation as will have 
the effect of changing the base for 
deductions to an age similar to that 
in which the partial annuity becomes 
available to the surviving spouse, 
which is fifty years of age. 

Resolu- 


Referred to Committee on 


tions. 


MINIMUM OVERTIME 


Resolution No. 120 — By Delegate 
James A. Brownlow, Metal Trades De- 
partment, AFL. 


WHEREAS, Some Federal employes 
in the Canal Zone are timed for over- 
time in fractional parts of an hour, 
and 
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WHEREAS, Many crafts, especially 
in the Maritime Industry, working any 
part of an hour are timed for the en- 
tire hour, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor in convention as- 
sembled, seek legislation that will in- 
sure that all Federal employes, in or 
under the executive, judicial or legis- 
lative branch of the United States Gov- 
ernment, including a government 


owned or controlled corporation (but 
not including any corporation under 
the supervision of the Farm Credit 


Administration of which corporation 
any member of the Board of Directors 
is elected or appointed by private in- 
terests) and of the municipal govern- 
ment of the District of Columbia, will 
be timed and compensated for at least 
one hour for any fractional part of an 
hour that is worked. 


Referred to Committee on Resolu- 
tions. 
CARGO PREFERENCE ACT 


Delegate 
Trades De- 


121 — By 
Metal 


Resolution No, 
James A. Brownlow, 
ment AFL. 


WHEREAS, The Cargo Preference Act, 
calling for the hauling of at least 50 per 
cent of U. S. Government owned cargo 
vessels of the United States Merchant Ma- 
rine has been under attack from both for- 
eign and domestic sources, and 


WHEREAS, Many of our vessels have 
already been laid up for lack of cargoes 
and repeal of this Act would result in a 
withdrawal of other ships from active 
service, with the consequent loss of jobs 
for many additional seamen and shipyard 
workers, and 


WHEREAS, Without the Cargo Prefer- 
ence Act, cargo would be hauled in for- 
eign vessels, using foreign crews and 
relying on foreign shipyards for essen- 
tial repairs, and 


WHEREAS, If these critics are success- 
ful in repealing this Act there will be an 
even less active U. S. Merchant Marine 
and U. S. Shipyards, causing a severe blow 
to National Defense, now, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Federa- 
tion of Labor in convention assembled in 
New York, resolve that the Cargo Pref- 
erence Act be continued, and strengthened 
if need be, to maintain an adequate active 
Merchant Marine, and competent shipyards 
on which the fate of another World War 
may depend. 


Referred to 
tions. 


OPPOSITION TO MILITARY LABOR 
PERFORMING CIVILIAN WORK 


Committee on Resolu- 


Resolution No. 122—By Delegate 
James A. Brownlow, Metal Trades De- 
partment, AFL. 
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WHER#WAS, In naval shipyards, ap- 
proximately one-third of the work in- 
volved in the repair, Overhaul, and 
modification of naval vesseis in active 
service is being done by the Navy De 
partment’s enlisted personnel, and 


WHEREAS, The enlisted personnel doing 
this work must be regarded as a military 
labor force rather than as employes, since 
they live under a complete military au- 
thority and receive food, clothing, shelter, 
family allowances, medical care, and other 
emoluments and subsidies which are not 
received by the civilian employes of the 
Navy Department, and 


Whereas, The personnel comprising this 
military labor force are necessarily beyond 
the reach of the beneficient laws and cus- 
toms established by American organized 
labor, since they have no voice in fixing 
their pay, hours of work or other condi- 
tions of their service, and above all, lack 
that ability to accept or reject employment 
which is the basis of the freedom of the 
American workman, and 


WHEREAS, The Navy Department, be- 
ing free to assign work to either civilians 
or military labor, has adopted a_ policy 
which results in giving to the civilian only 
that work which cannot be done by the 
enlisted personnel, and 


WHEREAS, This policy makes it im- 
possible to maintain a clear and safe 
distinction between the proper func- 


tions of civilian employes and those of 
military personnel, and 


WHEREAS, The iack of this distinction 
results in competition for work between 
civilian labor and military labor, and 


WHEREAS, This competition is inevit- 
able destruction of the standards of pay 
and conditions of employment estab- 
lished by American organized labor, and 


WHEREAS, This destructive competition 
sharply limits the ability of the civilian 
employes of naval shipyards and other 
naval activities doing industrial work to 
improve their working conditions, better 
their wages, and make proper contribution 
to the continuing growth and development 
of American organized labor, and 


WHEREAS, In view of the unprece- 
dented size of our peace-time military es- 
tablishment and its increasing influence 
on the life of the nation, this growing 
inability of the Department of Defense to 
distinguish between civilian and military 
functions is a potentially serious threat 
to civil liberties and the American way 
of life, therefore, be it 





RESOLVED, That the 1955 Convention 
of the American Federation of Labor, as- 
sembled in New York, go on record as 
being opposed, in general, to competition 
between private citizens and military labor 
and, in particular, to the present practices 
of the Navy Department in this respect, 
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and that legislation be passed prohibiting 
such action, 
Resolu- 


Referred to Committee on 


tions. 


PROVIDING FOR THE MENTALLY 
ILL OVERSEAS FEDERAL 
EMPLOYES 


Resolution No. 123 By Delegate 
James A. Brownlow, Metal Trades Depart- 
ment, AFL, 


WHEREAS, Provision is not made 
the admittance into Federal-State Institu- 
tions for mental treatment of certain 
United States Citizens Overseas em- 
ployes of the Federal Service, or their 
dependents, on other than the basis of 
involuntary and judicial procedures, 
and 


for 


WHEREAS, The United States has his- 
torically recognized necessity of providing 
institutional care for those requiring treat- 
ment for mental disorder, and 


WHEREAS, Many persons can be classed 
as indigent, insane, inasmuch as they would 
be incapable of earning their own living, 
and furthermore, by reason of their in- 
sanitay or symptoms of insanity, they 
jeopardize the public peace and security, 
therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Feder- 
ation of Labor in convention assembled, 
seek to introduce and have enacted into 
law, such legislation as will provide for 
the admittance to Federally operated and 
or State supported institutions, for those 
American Citizen Federal Employes and 
their dependents, who are outside the Con- 
tinental limits of the United States, and 
who are mentally ill, or show symptoms 
of mental illness, on both a voluntary and 
non-voluntary basis, and also on the basis 
of medical certification, court order, or 
emergencies, whichever may apply, and 
be it further 


RESOLVED, That the Secretary of 
Health, Education and Welfare be au- 
thorized to reimburse, on a _ per capita 
actual cost basis, those institutions pro- 
vided by State or Possession of the United 
States, who admit for treatment any 
American Citizen Federal Employe, or his 
dependents, from an overseas area. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


ADEQUATE HOUSING FOR NAVY 
CIVILIAN PERSONNEL 


124—-By 
Metal 


Delegate 
Trades De- 


Resolution No, 
James A, Brownlow, 
partment, AFL. 


WHEREAS, Civilian employes of the 
Navy on the Canal Zone are, and have 
been, living in sub-standard or tem- 
porary quarters and 
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WHEREAS, These quarters were 
constructed as emergency quarters at 
the start of World War II, and 


WHEREAS, To 
civilian personnel 
available, 
mally provided in 
therefore, be it 


date quarters for 
of the Navy are not 
comparable to those  nor- 
other installations, 


RESOLVED, That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor in convention assem- 
bled use such means as are available 
to correct this inequity, and thereby 
restore to civilian employes of the 
Navy on the Canal Zone, standards of 
living comparable to those enjoyed by 
other American workers. 

Resolu- 


Referred to Committee on 


tions. 
6% DIFFERENTIAL TO WEST 
COAST SHIPYARDS 

No. 


Brownlow, 
AFL. 


Resolution 
James A. 
partment, 


Delegate 
Trades De- 


125—By 


Metal 


WHEREAS, In the Merchant 
Act of 1936, recognition 
special problem of 
yards in competing 
more favored East 


Marine 
was given the 
Pacific Coast ship- 
with yards in the 
Coast area, and 


WHEREAS, A 6% differential was 
provided West Coast yards to offset the 
disadvantages peculiar to this area— 
adverse freight rates, ete., and 


WHEREAS, 
Act until very 
won as a result of 
and 


From the outset of the 
recently, no work was 
the 6% differential, 


WHEREAS, Only a few months ago 
the Willamette [ron and Steel Com- 
pany of Portland, Oregon, was awarded 
the conversion of two Matson Com- 
pany vessels—the 6% differential being 
the deciding factor in competi- 
tion with a Maryland and 


close 
yard, 


WHEREAS, Prior to the award of 
this contract, Maryvland Congressmen 
and a Senator introduced legislation to 
repeal the 6% differential from the 
Act, and 


WHEREAS, A Pacific Coast Senator, 
Chairman of the Senate Committee, 
refused to hold hearings on this pro- 
posal, and 


WHEREAS, The Maryland Senator 
has announced he will press for hear- 
ings on his Bill when Congress recon- 
venes in January, and 


WHEREAS, Reveal of this 6% differ- 
ential would be harmful to the main- 
tenance of West Coast shipyards as an 
essential part of a dispersed shipyard 
industry. and not in the interest of 
National Defense: now, therefore, be it 
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RESOLVED, By the American Fed- 
eration of Labor convention, assem- 
bled in New York, that every effort be 
made to retain the 6% differential as 
an integral part of the Merchant Ma- 
rine Act of 1936. 

Resolu- 


Referred to Committee on 


tions. 


CIVIL SERVICE RETIREMENT FOR 
HANDICAPPED WIDOWS 


Resolution No. 126—By Delegate 
James A. Brownlow, Metal Trades De- 
partment, AFL. 


WHEREAS, The Civil Service Retire- 
ment Act of 1930, as amended, does not 
provide annuity payments to surviving 
widow, previous to the attainment by 
the widow of fifty years of age, (Sec. 
12 (c), (1) unless there be surviving 
dependent children (See. 12 (c), (2) as 
defined under Section 12 (d), (2), and 


WHEREAS, In those cases in which 
the surviving widow is without child 
under the definition of ‘child’ in Sec- 
tion 12 (d) (2) of this Act, and has not 
attained the age of fifty, but is physi- 
cally or mentally handicapped from 
earning a living, and 


WHEREAS, An actual hardship is 
borne by such mentally or physically 
handicapped widow, who is entitled to, 
and will receive, and has an equity in 
the deceased employe’s annuity upon 
the attainment of fifty years of age, 
therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor in convention assem- 
bled, take action to introduce and se- 
cure enactment of such legislation as 
will provide relief to those physically 
or mentally handicapped widows imme- 
diately upon the death of the employe 
covered under the aforementioned Act, 
without consideration as to whether or 
not the widow has attained the age of 
fifty. 


Referred to 
tions. 


Committee on Resolu- 


FOREIGN REGISTRY 


Resolution No. 127—By Delegate 
James A. Brownlow, Metal Trades De- 
partment, AFL. 


WHEREAS, The Maritime Adminis- 
tration has been criticized for its con- 
tinued policy of transferring vessels 
from active U. S. Merchant to Foreign 
Flags, and 


WHEREAS, 57 vessels were trans- 
ferred between August and December of 
1954, and 
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WHEREAS, This transfer meant a 
loss to the U. S. Merchant Fleet of 570,- 
000 tons, and a minimum of 2,200 jobs 
for seamen, in addition to a loss of work 
by shipyard personnel, and 


WHEREAS, Labor representatives 
were given evasive replies when seek- 
ing an adequate explanation of this poi- 
icy by the Maritime Administration, 
and 


WHEREAS, Secretary of Navy Charles 
Thomas estimates as an absolute mini- 
mum for National Defense, require- 
ments of 1,750 privately-owned JU. S. 
Flag seagoing merchant vessels of 1,000 
gross tons or over, and 


WHEREAS, At the end of 1954 there 
were but 1,140 such vessels in our active 
fleet, now, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, By the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, assembled in conven- 
tion in New York, that the continued 
transfer of vessels to foreign registry 
is dangerous to our National Security 
in the loss of vessels that might be 
needed in the event of an emergency; 
that such transfers without replacement 
commitments endangers the adequacy 
of our Merchant Marine to perform its 
function in the event of an emergency; 
and the loss of the necessary seamen 
and shipyard workers already below 
minimum requirements, poses a prob- 
lem of major proportions, and steps 
should be taken to correct this situa- 
tion, and be it further 


RESOLVED, That copy of this resolu- 
tion be sent to the Secretary of the 
Navy together with the action of the 
convention. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


UNITED RESISTANCE TO STATE 
ANTI-UNION LEGISLATIVE 


SCHEMES FOR SUBSIDIZED 
INDUSTRIAL MIGRATION 


Resolution No. 128—By Delegates Sal 
B. Hoffman, R. Alvin Albarino, George 
Bucher, William Kohn, Tony Rem- 
shardt and Alfred Rota, Upholsterers’ 
International Union of North America. 


WHEREAS, Research and Investiga- 
tion by the AFL Department of Re- 
search and the Subcommittee on Migra- 
tion and Subsidization of Industry of 
the National Legislative Committee of 
the AFL over a period of nearly four 
years has established that a pattern of 
a variety of state legislation and local 
community practice has been developed 
in certain sections with the avowed pur- 
pose of securing the migration of in- 
dustry from established high wage and 
largely unionized sections to new, low 
wage and unorganized sections strongly 
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resistant to organization and free col- 
lective bargaining, and 


WHEREAS, The publication of the 
printed reports of these AFL bodies 
in August of this year, with compre- 
hensive legislative recommendations, 
was greeted by a hostile, distorting edi- 
torial barrage from the profoundly anti- 
union section and big business press 
which indicated that the combination 
of state “right to wreck” laws with 
state and local subsidies, tax exemption 
and other seductive offers to industry 
to induce migration into these anti- 
union communities, is a conscious, pur- 
poseful conspiracy to fortify a major 
portion of new manufacturing enter- 
prise in privileged, anti-union sanctu- 
aries, reinforced by community patterns 
of illegal violence developed for use 
against minority groups, and 


WHEREAS, Despite the hypocritical 
attempt of the sectional and business 
press to use the big lie technique of 
outrageous assertion that labor recom- 
mendation for legislative correction of 
this sectional, economic and political 
secession from the rest of the free econ- 
omy, of which collective bargaining is 
an integral part, is an attempt to leg- 
islate against normal and necessary 
economic process of the free enterprise 
system, these abuses are actually politi- 
eal and legislative campaigns inclusive 
of measures of a vicious type of private 
state socialism such as the gratuitous 
tax-exempt, municipal bond-built and 
equipped factories of Mississippi, and 


WHEREAS, Concerted political and 
legislative measures can only be met by 
concerted political and legislative meas- 
ures; therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That this convention ex- 
press the determination of a united la- 
bor movement that the connected legis- 
lative measures of amendment of Fed- 
eral Labor-Management, public con- 
tract, tax and unemployment compen- 
sation laws, and state compulsory open 
shop, minimum wage, workmen’s and 
unemployment compensation laws shall 
be pushed as concerted measures to end 
sectional economic civil war, in accord 
with the recommendations of the AFI 
report on Subsidized Industrial Migration, 
as published this past August of 1955, and 
be it further 


RESOLVED, That this convention 
commend the National Legislative Com- 
mittee of the AFL for its patient years’- 
long study and exposure of these evils, 
and recommend that the officers of the 
united labor movement take appropriate 
steps to insure that this legislative re- 
search on and agitation for correction of 
this attempt to perpetuate depressed 
areas by migration in one _ section 
of the nation by creation of ar- 
tificially depressed wage areas in new 
industrial areas, be continued and sup- 
ported until the American public is fully 


informed and remedial action is _ se- 


cured. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


RESOLUTION OF CONDOLENCE 
UPON THE DEATH OF DANIEL J. 
TOBIN 


Resolution No. 129 — By 
Dave Beck, John F. English, 
3iggers, Robert Lester, 
ma, B. I. Bowen, Joseph Cleary, Wil- 
liam M. Hicks, Lawrence Steinberg, 
Ralph Clare, International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehouse- 
men and Helpers of America. 


WHEREAS, On 


Delegates 
John L. 
Peter J. Post- 


November 15, 1955, 
the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen 
and Helpers of America lost its be- 
loved leader and President Emeritus, 
Daniel J. Tobin, and the American 
Labor Movement lost a fearless cham- 
pion of the rights of the working peo- 
ple, and 


WHEREAS, Daniel J. Tobin was 
elected General President of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers 
of America in 1907 and, spending his 
entire life in the Labor Movement, 
lived to see his beloved Teamster or- 
ganization grow from a small, strug- 
gling International Union to a great 
organization with a membership of 
one million, three hundred thousand 
members, and 


WHEREAS, Daniel J. Tobin was a 
leader of men and a redoubtable de- 
fender of all that was right and good, 
earning the well merited respect and 
friendship of people .in all walks of 
life, his loving companionship will be 
sorely missed by the surviving mem- 
bers of his family, and 


WHEREAS, Although he did not 
seek fame, he was honored by Presi- 
dents of the United States by being 
called upon to serve in advisory posi- 
tions and the excellence of his service 
brought him the respect and commen- 
dation of all who knew him, and 


WHEREAS, Daniel J. Tobin has left 
a heritage and the proof that integrity 
and sincerity does repay men who pos- 
sess such virtues, and the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America 
and the American Federation of Labor 
are indeed fortunate to have had the 
honor of his many years of service, 
now, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That this 74th Conven- 
tion of the American Federation of 
Labor, in meeting assembled this 1st 
day of December, 1955, take public 
recognition of the many virtues and 
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qualities of our esteemed and departed 
leader, Daniel J. Tobin, and be it fur- 
ther 


RESOLVED, That this Resolution be 
spread upon the minutes and become 
a part of the permanent record of this 
Convention and that copies of this 
action be sent to his surviving family. 


Referred to 
tions. 


Committee on Resolu- 


CHARTER METAL MINING, 
SMELTING AND REFINING 
INDUSTRY 


Resolution No. 130 — By Delegate 
James A. Brownlow, Metal Trades De- 
partment, AFL. 


WHEREAS, There are at the present 
time three unions, either representing 
or attempting to organize employes in 
the metal mining, smelting and refin- 
ing industry, and 


WHEREAS, These employes, organ- 
ized in American Federation of Labor 
unions are not represented officially by 
a central organization, but are mem- 
bers of Federal Labor Unions, and 


WHEREAS, It is 
would be to the 


believed that it 
interest of employes 
in the smelting, mining and refining 
industry, members of American Fed- 
eration of Labor unions, to be organ- 
ized into either an International Union, 
or a mining, smelting and _ refining 
council, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That this convention go 
on record as recommending the _ is- 
suance of a charter by the American 
Federation of Labor of metal miners, 
smeltermen and refinerymen’s council, 
similar to those councils instituted for 
the Sugar Workers and Aluminum 
Workers. 


Referred to 
tions. 


Committee on Resolu- 


PROPOSING CHANGE IN 
CONVENTION DATE 


Resolution No. 131—By Delegate 
James A. Brownlow, Metal Trades De- 
partment, AFL. 


WHEREAS, The American Federa- 
tion of Labor has changed its policy of 
starting its conventions on a Monday 
and now starts them on a Thursday, 
and 


WHEREAS, This change has worked 
a considerable hardship on the Depart- 
ments of the American Federation of 
Labor by forcing these Departments of 


the AFL to hold their conventions start 
ing on a Monday and ending on a Wed- 
nesday, and 


WHEREAS, This has 
the delegates who attend more than 
one Department convention and has 
prohibited the serving on Departmental 
committees of some of these delegates 
whose unions are affiliates of more 
than one Department, and 


inconvenienced 


WHEREAS, Present dates make al- 
most prohibitive the introduction into 
the American Federation of Labor con- 
vention, resolutions adopted by Depart- 
mental conventions, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the American 
Federation of Labor revert to its previ- 
ous policy of opening its conventions 
on a Monday which will enable the 
Departments to properly conduct their 
business with a minimum of confusion 
and prior to the opening of the conven- 
tion of the American Federation of 
Labor. 


Referred to 
tions. 


Committee on Resolu- 


PROPOSING INCREASE IN NUMBER 
OF MEMBERS ON EXECUTIVE 
COUNCIL OF AFL DEPARTMENTS 


Resolution No. 132—By Delegate 
James A. Brownlow, Metal Trades De- 
partment, AFL. 


WHEREAS, The present constitution 
of the American Federation of Labor, 
Article XV, Section 8, provides that 
“the Executive Council of each depart- 
ment shall consist of not more than 
nine (9) members including the Execu- 
tive Officer or Officers thereof,” and 


WHEREAS, Under proposed changes 
in the constitution of the Metal Trades 
Department it may be in the best in- 
terests of the department to increase 
this number, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That Article XV, Section 
8 of the American Federation of Labor 
constitution be amended by striking 
the word and number “nine (9)” and 
substituting therefor the word and 
number “eleven (11).” 


Referred to 
tions. 


Committee on Resolu- 


METAL TRADES DEPARTMENT 
ORGANIZING POLICIES TO BE 
REVIEWED UNDER MERGED 
ORGANIZATION 


Resolution No, 133—By Delegate 
James A. Brownlow, Metal Trades De- 
partment, AFL. 



















WHEREAS, As a result of the pro- 
posed merger, there will be problems 
arising covering jurisdiction of work 
and conflict between organizations as 
to the best method of organization, and 











WHEREAS, The organizations affili- 
ated with the Metal Trades Department 
for some years have followed a basic 
policy of organization of either organ- 
izing into individual unions and these 
unions bargaining in concert with the 
employers; or with a Metal Trades 
Council being certified as the bargain- 
ing agent with individual unions par- 
ticipating in the bargaining process; o1 
where it is determined by the unions 
having jurisdiction over work per- 
formed in the vblant or industry that 
the best interests of the employes 
would be served by the organizing of 
these employes into a selected union; 
such method of organization shall be 
followed, and 



















WHEREAS, Under the merger agree- 
ment there may well be a submersion 
of traditional craft practices and or- 
ganization, and 










WHEREAS, If the full benefits of the 
merger are to be attained without the 
elimination of the craft unions in in- 
dustrial plants both in production and 
maintenance and at the same _ time 
recognize in a practical way some of 
the problems which are ever present in 
organizing in industrial operations, 
therefore, be it 

















RESOLVED, That the convention of 
the American Federation of Labor be 
requested to appoint a committee from 
the merged organization to meet with 
a committee appointed by the President 
of the Metal Trades Department for 
the purpose of reviewing the organiz- 
ing practices and policies of the organ- 
izations. 









Referred to 
tions. 


Committee on Resolu- 








PROPOSING CONSTITUTIONAL 
AMENDMENT REGARDING 
SUBMISSION OF RESOLUTIONS 


















Resolution No. 134 — By 
James A. Brownlow, Metal 


partment. A. F. L 


Delegate 
Trades le- 








WHEREAS, Section 6, sub-section 1, 
of Article Ill of the constitution of the 
American Federation of Labor pro- 
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introduction of resolutions 
thirty (30) days preceding the opening 
of the convention, except in the in- 
stance of national or international 
unions or state federations of labor and 
excludes mention of Departments, and 


vides for 








WHEREAS, Any other resolutions 
submitted to the A. F. of L. conven- 
tions must comply with the thirty (3v) 
day rule or be acted upon by the Ex- 
ecutive Council as provided for in sub- 
section 2 of Section 6 of Article III, on 
be introduced on the convention floor 
after obtaining unanimous consent, and 


WHEREAS, These sections make it 
impossible for resolutions adopted dur- 
ing the last day of a Departmental 
convention to be introduced into the 
convention of the American Federation 
of Labor without either Executive 
Council approval or unanir*ous consent, 
therefore, be it 





RESOLVED, That the constitution of 
the American Federation of Labor be 
amended to permit Departments of the 
A. I. of L. to introduce resolutions into 
the convention of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor through the morning 
of the second day, without approval ol 
the Executive Council of the American 
Federation of Labor or unanimous con- 
sent of the delegates of the convention, 
and that the constitution of the 
American Federation of Labor be so 
amended 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions 


PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 


Resolution 
James A, 
partment, 


No. 135 — By 
Brownlow, Metal 
AFL. 


Delegate 
Trades De- 






WHEREAS ,The 
of our 40,000,000 
including the blind, partially sighted, 
deaf, hard of hearing, amputees, ar- 
thritics, cardiacs, cerebral palsied, dia- 
betics, epileptics, victims of muscular 
dystrophy, multiple sclerosis, osteomye- 


problems and 
handicapped 


needs 
citizens, 


litis, poliomyelitis, rheumatism, con- 
sential defects and deformities, and 
other injuries and diseases, constitute 


one of 
and 


our Nation's gravest problems, 





WHEREAS, Organized labor initiated 
and has consistently fought for pro- 
Srams to advance the welfare of all 
workers, and 35 years ago labor was 
chiefly responsible for establishing the 
Federal-State Vocational Rehabilitation 
program, and 
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WHEREAS, The American Federation 
of the Physically Handicapped, an or- 
ganization composed primarily of han- 
dicapped people, with headquarters at 
1370 National Press Building, Wash- 
ington 4, D. C., for the past 15 years 
has spearheaded all activities benefi- 
cial to handicapped, and has had official 
endorsement of organized labor, and 
has many eminent leaders of labor 
amongst its National Officers, and 

WHEREAS, Said Federation's pro- 
gram includes establishment of a Fed- 
eral Agency for Handicapped, which 
would greatly amplify present Federal- 
State services in medical treatment, 
education and training or retraining, 
counseling and guidance, and selective 
placement, and other measures which 
have been approved by all labor groups, 
and 


WHEREAS, Said Federation in col- 
laboration with labor representatives, 
was responsible for amendments to the 
Vocational Rehabilitation Act in 1954, 
the necessary purpose of which was to 
enlarge the program approximately 
three times more than previously, and 
it has since been shown that Federal- 
State agencies having jurisdiction have 
been dilatory in carrying out the ex- 
press mandates of Congress in this 
matter, and require continual pressures 
to induce them to advance the program 
as the new law intends and provides, 
therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor in convention as- 
sembled in New York, hereby endorses 
the program of the American Federa- 
tion of the Physically Handicapped, 
and particularly its bills to establish 
a Federal Agency for Handicapped; tax 
exemptions for handicapped, and those 
who cannot support themselves; con- 
gressional approval of S. 1948, a Bill 
to authorize the sale of certain of the 
publicly owned lands of the United 
States situated in Florida, to the Amer- 
ican Federation of the Physically 
Handicapped Institute for Human En- 
gineering, on which land the proposed 
Institute for Human Engineering is 
planned to be built, and other such 
measures as may develop which are 
approved by official labor representa- 
tives, ere introduction. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


BOYCOTT FOREIGN SHIPS 


Resolution No. 136—By Delegate 
James A. Brownlow, Metal Trades Depart- 
ment, AFL 


WHEREAS, There is a distinct trend 
by unscrupulous American employers 
to seek out cheap. exploited labor and 


to escape American wages, taxes, 
safety and sanitation laws and com- 
munity responsibility in general—all 
with a view to greater profits, and 


WHEREAS, This trend is encouraged 
by the administration’s “States Rights” 
policy and is evidenced by Northern 
factories seeking cheap, exploited la- 
bor in the South and is also shown in 
the growth of “right-to-work” states, 
a development that is once again giv- 
ing us a nation half slave and half 
free, and 


WHEREAS, The trend is also plainly 
evidenced by the movement of U. S. 
firms toward foreign shipbuilding and 
operation of ships under foreign flags 
to dodge U. S. taxes, safety laws, and 
decent wages, and 


WHEREAS, These growing practices 
are dragging down our hard-won wage 
and living standards to the level of 
foreign countries where life and labor 
are cheap, a trend which delights 
profit-blinded employers, and 


WHEREAS, should be 


should be 


The reverse 
true and other countries 
brought up to our standards, which 
supposedly is the goal of our enor- 
mous foreign aid programs therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor inaugurate a program 
designed to forestail this conspiracy 
against fair American standards, and 
be it further 


RESOLVED, That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor in convention assem- 
bled in New York open this program 
with steps toward a boycott of all non- 
union, foreign flag ships and of all 
ships that are built in foreign ship- 
yards. 

Resolu- 


Referred to Committee on 


tions. 


PEACE IN THE MIDDLE EAST 


Resolution No. 137—By Delegates 
Dave Beck, John F. English, John L. 
siggers, Robert Lester, Peter J. Post- 
ma, B. I. Bowen, Joseph Cleary, Wil- 
liam M. Hicks, Lawrence Steinberg, 
Ralph Clare, International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Ware- 
housemen and Helpers of America. 


WHEREAS, The current situation in 
the Middle East has been aggravated 
by the fact that Russia is mounting a 
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offensive 
influence 
Czechoslovak 
challenges the 


this area. 
The shipment 
Egypt not 


threatens the 
democratic 


existence 
Israel, and 





WHEREAS, 
Secretary 
ment that the solution to the problems 


convention 


pacts to 


attempts 
the status quo by 


to change force, and 


WHEREAS, 
balance of power, the U. 
that Israel's 
ability is correspondingly strengthened, 
therefore, be it 


5. should take 
defensive 


RESOLVED, 
developments 
feel that an 
this statement 
Government 
conclude 
Israel and any other 
wish, and 


recent weeks 
implementation 
is required and that 
should proceed 


it further 


RESOLVED, That the American 


Western Allies who signed the 
Declaration 
obligation 


Tri-partite 


unilateral 


Referred 


Committee 





ON THE ANTI-LABOR WHITE 
CITIZENS COUNCIL 


Resolution Delegates , 
Philip Randolph, International Brother- 


Mitchell, National Agricultural Workers 
America; 


mated Meat Cutters and 


Butcher Work- 
of North 


WHEREAS, 
ful type of Ku Klux Klan than the one 


following 
existence 


organization respectable 


prominent 








2 
5 


43. 


state oflicials. It counts among its 
members and supporters, bankers, law- 
yers, powerful industrialists and plan- 
tation owners, as well as a few state 
governors, United States senators and 
congressmen, and 











WHEREAS, The new type Ku Klux 
Klan was first organized in Mississippi 
and is self-described as an organization 
of “White Males Dedicated to Preser- 
vation of Segregation.” Under’ the 
name of the White Citizens Councils, 
this movement is the dominant political 
and economic force in Mississippi and 
has spread to Alabama, Arkansas, Lou- 
isiana and South Carolina. In Florida 
and Georgia it is called “States Rights 
Councils”; in North Carolina, ‘‘Patriots 
of North Carolina, Ine.”, and in Ten- 
nessee, “Tennessee Society to Maintain 
Segregation”, and other similar titles. 
In Virginia it is known as “Defenders 
of State Sovereignty and Individual 
Liberty,” and 


WHEREAS, The White Citizens Coun- 
cils came into being shortly after the 
1954 decision of the Supreme Court and 
was ostensibly organized for the pur- 
pose of mobilizing public opinion to 
delay and if possible to prevent the 
enforcement of laws of the United 
States, the real purpose behind this 
movement is to use the de-segregation 
issue to stop all economic and social 
progress in the South, and 


WHEREAS, The White Citizens Coun- 
cils utilize the economic boycott as 
their chief method of intimidation and 
have created an atmosphere in which 
it has been possible for several persons 
to be killed and others to be beaten 
and driven from their homes without 
a single guilty party being brought to 
justice for such outrages, and 








WHEREAS, Both Negro and white 
citizens in churches, universities and 
other organizations have been denied 
their rights under the law because they 
disagreed with the program of the 
White Citizens Councils. There is sub- 
stantial evidence that the movement of 
the White Citizens Councils and similar 
organizations in the various states is 
directed at preventing the white and 
Negro workers from being organized 
into trade unions and that the powers 
behind the movement are prepared to 
use it to stop any organizing campaign 
by the AFL and CIO when merger of 
the labor federation is complete. This 
is shown by the presence of individu- 
als in the White Citizens Councils who 
were instrumental in securing the en- 
actment of anti-labor legislation such 
as the so-called “Right to Work” laws 
in nearly all southern states. The anti- 
labor character of the White Citizens 
Council has also been demonstrated 
by attempts to interfere with new trade 
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organization and to _ infiltrate 
labor organizations in the 
states, therefore, be it 


union 
existing 
southern 


RESOLVED, That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor in Convention assem- 
bled goes on record and condemns the 
organization and program of the White 
Citizens Councils as being as un-Ameri- 
can as any that ever came from behind 
the Tron Curtain, and be it further 
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RESOLVED, That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor calls upon the Con- 
gress of the United States to make an 
investigation of this subversive move- 
ment and enact appropriate legislation 
that will bring to justice the parties 
conspiring to violate the constitutional 
rights of citizens, 


Referred to Committee on Resolu- 


tions. 
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The Convention 
by President 
A.M. 


was called to order 
Meany at 9:50 o'clock 


PRESIDENT MEANY: The invocation 
this morning will be delivered by Dr. 
John §S. Bonnell of the Fifth Avenue 
Presbyterian Church. 


INVOCATION 
Doctor John Sutherland Bonnell, 
Pastor 


Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church, 
New York City 


Let us pray: Almighty God who art 
the Lord of labor as well as of rest, let 
Thy blessings rest upon every effort 
made to further the highest interest of 
all who work with hand and brain. 

Especially at this time guide and 
bless the American Federation of Labor 
in its deliberations. Grant both labor 
and management the spirit of patience 
and fairness and justice. Give unto them 
to seek the common good of all. Raise 


up as leaders of national life men of 
able mind and large heart, men of 
integrity who will follow the counsel 


of wisdom and righteousness. 

Bless every constructive effort that is 
made for raising the standard of living 
among all ranks of our people. Teach 
us to use our leisure and our resources 
to build fairer homes and a _ nobler 
manhood and womanhood. Create in 
this nation a great body of workers, 
strong of limb, clear of mind, fair of 
temper, conscious of their own inherent 
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worth as the children of God and 
dedicated to the establishment on earth 
of the kingdom of brotherhood and 
peace. 


We ask it in the name of Him who 
with calloused hands toiled at the 
carpenter bench in Nazareth and Who 
revealed Thy fatherly love for all men 
Amen. 


COMMUNICATIONS 
The following 


messages 
ceived: 


were re- 
November 18, 1955 
Dear Brother Meany: 

On behalf of the National Labor 
Service of the American Jewish Com- 
mittee, we extend our congratulations 
to the Seventy-fourth Convention of the 
American Federation of Labor. 


Your Convention’s plan to ratify the 
merger agreement with the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations is highly 
gratifying to all progressive Americans 
because labor unity will help to set 
the pattern for accelerated progress in 
the fields of civil rights and civil liber- 
ties. The action of the AFL-CIO unity 
committee in drafting strong constitu- 
tional provisions to promote equal 
rights among workers of all races and 
religions is a firm guarantee that labor 
unity will prove to be one of America’s 
strongest weapons for democracy and 
against all totalitarianism. 

With our sincerest 
continued success, 

Fraternally yours, 
HARRY FLEISCHMAN 


good wishes for 
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Fleischman, Director, National 


Harry 
American Jewish Com- 


Labor Service, 

mittee. 
November 30, 1955 

Mr. William F. Schnitzler, Secy-Treas. 

American Federation of Labor 

Hotel Statler 

7th Avenue & 33d Street 

New York, N. Y. 

Dear Sirs and Brothers: 

On behalf of the officials and member- 
ship of the National Maritime Union 
of America, I wish to extend to you 
fraternal greetings to all delegates 
assembled in Convention, December 1-2. 

Best wishes for a successful conven- 
tion which will prove beneficial to your 
organization and to the labor movement 
in general. 

Sincerely and Fraternally, 
JOHN B. MeDOUGALL 
National Secretary 


PHILIPPINE TRADE UNIONS 
COUNCIL 
An Affiliate of International 
Confederation of Free Trade Unions 
(ICFTU) 


President Meany, distinguished guests, 
Delegates to the 74th A, F. of L. Conven 
tion, fellow workers and friends: 

It is indeed a great privilege and honor 
to be present at this your historic conven- 
tion. We from the Philippines join the free 
trade unionists of the world in greeting you 
at this historic occasion, Every decision 
you will make at this convention will be 
fraught with significance not only to youl 
members and your country 3 a whole, but 
also to the millions of workers all over the 
world. 

The leadership of your country, backed 
by your tremendous resources and the 
dynamic organizations of your citizens has 
given a new hope to our day. We are 
greatly blessed by the happy relationship 
between your country and ours, between 
your government and our government, be- 
tween your many noble institutions and 
ours which in many ways has had its 
inspiration, if: not “is, from yours, be- 
tween your plain citizenry and our plain 
citizenry in personal association and 
friendships. 

Our men have fought side by side during 
the last war. They have felt pain together 
in Korea, a land foreign to both of us. The 
representatives of our Governments have 
shared common idealism and hopes in the 
United Nations. Because of these things 
we sincerely and with pride consider our- 
selves full brothers. You are our elder 
brother, perhaps—and we, your younger 
brothers. 

With the familiarity of brothers, through 
brothers in blood and purpose let me con- 
gratulate you for having formally voted 
yesterday to merge your great American 
Federation of Labor with the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations. This act of yours 
will always serve as a light and guidance 
to us trade unionists in the Philippines. 
We shall carry back to our people the 
words of wisdom spoken by President 
Meany as he keynoted the opening of your 
convention yesterday. 

Also with the same familiarity of sin 
cere brothers, let me express before you 
a hope. A hope that you work together 
with the CIO in the common task of up 
lifting the welfare of your whole member- 
ship, as you plan the work of organizing 
the unorganized in your country so that 
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they too—will share the benefits of your 
great democratic society—please consider 
also the welfare of the millions of poor 
and exploited workers outside the bound- 
aries of the Americas. I particularly would 
like to direct your attention to the millions 
in Asia, the millions whose faces are wrin- 
kled not because of age but because of 
fear and anxiety, yes—the millions who 
even have wrinkled stomachs because 
they are empty. Let me quote a sentence 
in the address of President Reuther at 
the opening of the C.1.0. Convention 
yesterday: ‘“‘There is a good place in the 
world in which to store America’s food 
surpluses—in taking the wrinkles out 
of empty bellies in the world where 
communism is trying to build up its 
power.” ; 

We pray and hope that your merged 
federation will urge your government to 
continue and increase its program of help 
to the underdeveloped countries. Remem- 
ber, “poverty anywhere is a threat to pros- 
perity everywhere.” We Trade Union 
leaders from the Philippines and other 
countries are grateful to you and your 
government for these opportunities given 
us to come to your country and see with 
our own eyes the benefits that the A. F. 
of L. and the C, I. O. have won for your 
workers. I wish I can tell you in detail 
the wonderful benefits that our people are 
getting from this type of technical assist- 
ance. But time does not allow me to cite 
to you one by one the achievements that 
the Philippine Trade Union who have 
come to this country under this program 
are now making in the development of 
a healthy, free and democratic trade union 
movement in the Philippines. Our job is 
far from accomplished. We are just begin- 
ning to see the light of dawn. It will still 
take plenty of hard work, sweat and tears 
and maybe blood before we reach our go 
But with the encouragement of the present 
administration of President Magsaysay, we 
shall continue to do our best to the end 
that we shall have a strong, united and 
free democratic labor movement. 

I further hope that your merged federa- 
tion will keep the great traditions of your 
people as demonstrated to us by the organi- 
zations like the American Red Cross, the 
Board of Missions of your great Christian, 
Jewish and Catholic churches and many 
other organizations and foundations. T sin- 
cerely hope that your A. F. of L-C. I, O. 
will imbibe the missionery zeal and spirit 
of this American Institution, 

God bless you all. 

Thank you! ILDEFONSO J. REMO- 
LONA, Vice President, Philippine Trade 
Unions Council. alee 

PRESIDENT MEANY: At this time T 
take a great deal of pleasure in pre- 
senting the fraternal delegate from the 
Trades and Labor Congress of Canada 
to this Convention. He also is the pres- 
ident of that organization and a mem- 
ber in good standing of the Interna- 
tional Ladies Garment Workers. AFI, 

I present to you Brother Claude Jo- 
doin, President of the Trades and 
Labor Congress, and fraternal delegate 
to this Convention of the American 
Mederation of Labor 


MR. CLAUDE JODOIN 
President, Trades and Labor Congress 
of Canada 

President Meany, Secretary Schnitz- 
ler, members of the Executive Council 
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of the American Federation of Labor, 
sister and brother delegates, ladies 
and gentlemen: First of all I wish to 
to extend my sincere thanks for the 
kind invitation that has been tendered 
again to the Trades and Labor Con- 
ress of Canada to have a fraternal 
elegate attend your Convention. 


~ Yesterday when President Meany in- 
troduced the fraternal delegates to 
you, my colleagues and friends of the 
British Trade Union Congress, Brothers 
Eccles and Campbell, he pointed at me 
and said, ‘This one is a little fellow 
from the Trades and Labor Congress 
of Canada.” 

Well, I don’t know why President 
Meany said that because, after all, 
poor little me, shy and timid—but I 
have an excuse for that physical ap- 
pearance. It is that I have, first of all 


followed the family tradition; and 
secondly, I claim that I grew with the 
labor movement in my country. In 


view of the merger coming here in 
the United States of America and a 
similar one in Canada, our Trades and 
Labor Congress of Canada representing 
610,000 members at the moment, and 
with the merged organization it will 
be a million, I am a little worried if | 
am to continue to follow that tradition. 
Maybe the doors won't be wide enough 
for me to go through, but I am willing 
to make a sacrifice for a good cause. 

I have already indicated, President 
Meany—I won’t say it is the _ best 
union, because I want to live—but 
there are other good unions, too, I am 
very proud to be a member of one of 
the best unions affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor, the In- 
ternational Ladies Garment Workers 
Union. And to the president and the 
officers of that union I want to say 
that my dues are paid up. 

I wish to extend to you sisters and 
brothers the fraternal greetings of the 
officers, the Executive Council and the 
Trades and Labor Congress of Canada. 
As you know, the North American 
Continent is composed in particular of 
your great country and mine. Our 
Trades and Labor Congress is an au- 
tonomous national center in Canada 
and we are very proud to have as affili- 
ates of that Congress’ international 
unions belonging to your organization 
and mine. 

I say it is autonomous because we 
direct a Congress like you do in your 
American Federation of Labor, by de- 
cision of the delegates in convention, 
the procedures and the principles and 
policies that have to be followed by 
the officers after their election. 

I don’t know if in your great country 
you have any so-called Communists 
left or some employers of the extreme 
reactionary mentality who in my coun- 
try at the moment talk the same in 
saying that the Trades and Labor Con- 
gress of Canada and all of its affiliated 
organizations are controlled by Ameri- 
can labor unions. Well, as I told you 
we are an autonomous organization, 
but on the other hand it is not sur- 
prising that maybe such a statement 
is made because the principles and 
policies which the Trades and Labor 
Congress follows, as well as the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, are very 
similar. 

For instance, IT know and you know 
that you will not be satisfied—that the 


Trades and Labor Congress of Canada 
will never be satisfied until workers 
all over the world are free to join free 
trade unions. 

Those are the main and essential 
principles which both our free trade 
unions are fighting for. It is very nat- 
ural that such labor relations should 
be made. [ say in the realm of free 
trade unions, internationally speaking, 
that this cooperation has existed for 
many years in the past between the 
American Federation of Labor and the 
Trades and Labor Congress of Canada, 
and it is an example to all free trade 
unions all over the world, and through 
the medium of this international trade 
union and the activities in which they 
are engaged we both partake in the 
International Labor Organization. We 
must continue to organize along that 
line until the aims we both have will 
be attained because I believe and our 
Congress believes that the American 
Federation of Labor in particular has 
the same mentality, that the only solu- 
tion for peace in this world is the 
establishment, the recognition of free 
trade unions. 

We need only to look back into the 
past history of this world to realize 
in the days gone a long time ago that 
dictators were those who started wars, 
and free trade unions are certainly 
opposed to that because we believe in 
fraternity. We believe in brotherhood 
and we believe in cooperation. 

I don’t pretend to be an economist. 
It might be a long range aim of mine, 
but I also believe that through the 
medium of free trade unionism this is 
the only way, the medium of recog- 
nition of collective bargaining, of ne- 
gotiations in the democratic way of 
life and better working conditions and 
social benefits for workers everywhere 
Of course in face. of the international 
situation as it was not so long ago 
and as it is today we realize that the 
responsibilities of the North American 
Unions as well as those within the 
British Commonwealth of Nations is a 
very big one, but I am sure that with 
that cooperation and brotherhood that 
exists, again as an example between 
the Trades and Labor Congress of 
Canada and the American Federation 
of Labor, these principles will keep on 
going and one of these days we will 
have that peace and those comparable 
working conditions and social benefits 

I am very happy to be here in this 
city of New York which is the head- 
quarters and the seat of the United 
Nations. Last night we celebrated the 
tenth anniversary of the United Na- 
tions but in doing so, Mr. President. 
we went back to the years of 1919 and 
we read then that the League of Na- 
tions was established, with head- 
quarters in the city of Geneva, Switzer- 
land. We read of the aims of the 
League of Nations, Article I, Section 1, 
Paragraph 1, to maintain the peace all 
over the world. We remember what 
happened in the world. we remember 
the invasion of Ethiopia by the Fas- 
cist group of that time in Italy. We 
remember at the League of Nations 
there were numerous speeches made 
that this should be done. We remem 
bered that even the Foreign Minister of 
an great country who is today the 
Prime Minister of Great Britain re 
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signed his position because action was 
noc taken. 

We remember what transpired after- 
wards—the advance of Nazism in Ger- 
many, the Anschluss, the invasion of 
Czechoslovakia, Poland and the Second 
World War. Ot course when the United 
Nations was organized after the last 
great war we wished and hoped that it 
would be maintained. We are happy 
that this tenth anniversary was heid, 
and we hope that the wonderful and 
grand headquarters for the United Na- 
tions in the City of New York will re- 
main, and the United Nations will live 
forever for the maintenance of peace 
in the world. 

Mr. President, I referred a little while 
ago to the example of cooperation be- 
tween the Trades and Labor Congress 
of Canada and the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and | said it was an ex- 
ample to the free nations of the world. 


l would say to the brother delegates 
from the TUC that we also cherish 
very much the cooperation that we 
have with the unions of the British 


Commonwealth of Nations. But 1 would 
say that not only is this an example to 
the free workers of the world, but the 
cooperation that exists between the 
United States of America and my coun- 
try, Canada, is also an example to the 
world. We have some 3,800 miles of 
boundary between our two countries. 
Still—and I am always happy to do 
so—whenever I have the occasion to 
pay you a visit in the United States of 
America I am always welcome. There 
are no sentries at our borders, no ma- 
chine guns, no fixed bayonets, and | 
assure you that you are always wel- 
come when you come to Canada, Sol say 
this is an example of a geographical 
country, maybe larger than yours, but 
numerically smaller, where never force 
was used to compel my country to do 
something. That is why sometimes 
people do not realize that when we 
live under the democratic way of life 
we can live happily between nations. 

So I say, Brother President, that this 
is another example that could be well 
followed. Of course today your Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, as well as my 
Congress, when we hold conventions, 
we meet in beautiful halls—in this 
case in the Ballroom of the Statler 
Hotel in New York City. Not so long 
ago, and the history books will prove 
that—the pioneers of our labor move- 
ment did not always meet in places 
such as this. I suppose they met on 
street corners, sometimes they had to 
hide, because again, not so long ago 
free trade unions were recognized as 
conspiracies, even on the North Ameri- 
ean Continent. So it always pleases me 
to say to the pioneers of the North 
American free trade union movement 
that it is because of their courage and 
their perserverance against adversity 
that today we have the right to meet 
in the way we do. I will not attempt 
to name the staiwarts amongst those 
pioneers of your American Federation 
of Labor, because I would be ashamed 
to miss ene, and, secondly, they are 
too numerous. 

But we must say that we have con- 
tributed to tremendous achievements 
for the working class of our two coun- 
tries, and the benefits that are derived 


through legislation or otherwise, 
whether through trade union benents 
or through legislation enacted in your 
Congress or in my House of Commons, 
| would say we have contributed to the 
establishment of things that are con- 
sidered very normal today by both the 
American people and the Canadian peo- 
ple—social security and unemployment 
insurance, workmen’s compensation, old 
age pensions, things that are now con- 


sidered normal did not exist not so 
long ago. And if we have them it is 
due to the efforts made by free or- 


ganized labor on this continent. 

Mind you, Brother President, we were 
never egotistical. We don’t mind if 
the unorganized benefited by this leg- 
islation. We only sincerely hope that 
one of these days they will join also 
the great family of organized people 
on this continent. 

The achievements of the American 
Federation of Labor will remain in the 
annals of labor history. I know it 
might be the last official convention of 
the American Federation of Labor, as 
it now is, and I am sure faithful mem- 
bers of that organization have senti- 


mental memories pertaining to that. 
But on the other hand, | am certain 
that inasmuch as unity between the 


labor organizations will also be estab- 
lished in my country, as it is being 
established now between the American 
Federation of Labor and the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations in the 
United States, and that the fraternity, 
the cooperation, that has existed in the 
past will remain, when, in the month 
of April of 1956, unity will be estab- 
lished between the Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada and the Canadian 
Congress of Labour, and that we will 
become the Canadian Labour Congress. 

I assure you, Brother President, that 
this cooperation that has existed be- 
tween the CIO and CCL, the CLC and 
the AFL will remain, because we be- 
lieve in the same principles and poli- 
cies. 

I don’t have to 
just the same—of the wonderful vote, 
the unanimous vote you have given to 
complete the merger with the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations. The only 
thing I say in closing is that, in the 
name of Secretary-Treasurer Gordon 
Cushing, Vice Presidents Carl E. Berg 
and George FP. Schollie, who are in 
attendance at this convention with me, 
and in the name of the Executive 
Council of our Congress, we say long 
live the American Federation of Labor 
and the Congress of Industrial Organi- 
zations. 


tell you—but I will 


PRESIDENT MEANY: T am sure that 
we all appreciate without any question 
the very fine address delivered to us 
this morning by the fraternal delegate 
from the Trades and Labour Congress 
of Canada. And T echo the sentiments, 
T am quite sure that T express the sen- 
timents of all in membership in_ the 


AFL for the continued good relationship 
between not only the labor movement 
of these two countries but between the 


peoples on both sides of the border and 


the Government on both sides of the 
border. 
It is noteworthy, as Brother Jodoin 


told us, that we have a border between 
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these two sovereign states on which 
there are no fortifications, barbed wire 
or machine guns; and that, of course, 
could very well be an example to peo- 
ple in the Old World that it is possibie 
to live in peace, side by side, under a 
philosophy of good will that comes from 
long association and confidence that 
people have in one another through that 


long association. 
I appreciate very much the address 
of Brother Jodoin and extend to him 


the greetings of this organization and 
our well wishes for the success of the 
Canadian Trades and Labour Congress 
and the eventual success of the merged 
organization in Canada. 

Thank you very much Brother Jodoin. 

At this time I would like to pin the 
badge of our convention, suitably in- 
scribed, on the coat of Brother Jodoin 
so that he now is officially a delegate. 


And we also have a very nice little 
remembrance in the form of a wrist 
watch which I am sure that he will 


treasure as a memento of this occasion. 


DELEGATE JODOIN: 
make sure that I will 


You want to 
be here on time. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: We also have 
a little present for Mrs. Jodoin. I am 
sure that she will make a little speech, 
too. This is a very fine lady’s wrist 
watch. 

MRS. JODOIN: If you could hear my 
heart pounding right now you would 
know how I feel. This is really beauti- 
ful and I want to thank you very much. 

I am very proud to be here with you 
and among you today. 

Thank you very much. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: The Chair rec- 
ognizes Chairman Richardson of the 
Credentials Committee for a supplemen- 
tal report. 


SUPPLEMENTAL REPORT OF 
COMMITTEE ON CREDENTIALS 


Committee Chairman Richardson sub- 
mitted the following report: 

Your Committee on Credentials wishes 
to report that we have received cre- 
dentials and recommend the seating of 
the following 14 delegates: 

Alaska State Federation of 
R. E. McFarland, 1 vote. 

Baton Rouge, La., Central Labor Un- 
ion—Robert I. Conran, 1 vote. 

Bucks County, Pa., Central Labor Un- 
ion—Henry J. Rodgers, 1 vote. 

Lake County, Colo., Trades and Labor 
ouncil—Charles J. Bell, 1 vote. 
Modes, Shasta, Siskiyou, Tehuma and 
Trinity Counties, Calif., Central Labor 
Union—F rank Gilleran, 1 vote. 

San Rafael, Calif., Marin County, Cen- 
tral Labor Council—Thomas A. Rotell, 1 
vote. 
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Jamestown, N. Y., Central Labor 
Council—George T. Ritzo, 1 vote. 

Federal Labor Union No, 23942, Low- 
ell, Mass.— Thomas P. Ahearn, 1 vote. 


Federal Labor Union No. 24935, Gary, 
Ind.—Edmund C. Kuckson, 1 vote. 

Postal Employes Local No, 23160, Bal- 
boa, C. Z.—William M. Price, 1 vote. 

Federal Labor Union No. 19985, Ke- 
hosha, Wis.—Anthony Ruffolo, 1 vote. 
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Federal Labor Union No, 22694, Brock- 
ton, Mass.—Jos. A. Picone, 4 votes. 

Federal Labor Union No. 20582, Spring- 
field, Mass.—Michael Maciolek, 1 vote. 

Bakelite Workers’ Local No. 18195, 
Scranton, Pa.—Helen Milberger, 4 votes. 

Your Committee has been requested 
te make additions to delegations and 
we recommend the seating of the fol- 
lowing: 

N. D. Crane, American 
Grain Millers, with 65 votes. 

In accordance with request, we rec- 
ommend the substitution of Sam Beg- 
ler in place of Joseph Sabel, to represent 
the Clinton County, Pa., Central Labor 
Union. 


Federation of 


GEORGE J. RICHARDSON, 
Chairman 

THOMAS F. MURPHY 

GEORGE L. RUSS 

Committee on Credentials. 


_, COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN RICHARD- 
SON: I move that the report of the Com- 
mittee be accepted at this time. 

oe The motion was seconded and 
carried unanimously. 

PRESIDENT MEANY: The Chair rec- 
ognizes Secretary Schnitzler for 


an- 
nouncements. 


ADDITION TO LIST OF 
RESOLUTIONS REQUIRING 
UNANIMOUS CONSENT 


SECRETARY 
Special Sub-Committee of the 
tive Council recommends 
consent for the following 

From the International Bro r 
of Electrical Workers: Reaotution or 
tribute to the memory of D. W. Tracy 
and J. Scott Milne. 7 

From the Tennessee State Federation 
of Labor: Opposing passage of the 
Harris Bill which would exempt pro- 
ducers of natural gas from regulation 
by the Federal Power Commission. 

From the International Association 
of Machinists: that the United States 
adopt as part of its foreign policy the 
Placement of 


SCHNITZLER: The 
Execu- 

unanimous 
resolutions: 


adequate arms of every 
type and description required for the 
defense of the borders of Israel from 
invasion; to advocate an American- 
Israel mutual defense agreement, and 
for the United States and Arab Na- 
tions involved directly in the dispute 
with Israel. 
From the Indiana State Federation of 
Labor: Proposing a Constitutional 


amendment to provide for the optional 
merger of State and City Central 
Bodies under the AFL-CIO merger. 


LATE RESOLUTIONS 


The resolutions referred to above are 
as follows: 


TRIBUTE TO THE MEMORY OF 
D. W. TRACY AND J. SCOTT MILNE 


Resolution No. 139—By Delegates 
Gordon M. Freeman, Joseph D. Keenan, 
Frank Riley, Horace Dove, Joseph Lig- 
gett, Charles M. Paulsen, International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers. 
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WHEREAS, During the past year the 
American Federation, lost in death two 
of its Vice Presidents, Members of the 
Executive Council, both members of 
the International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers, D. W. Tracy and J. 
Seott Milne, and 


WHEREAS, These two oflicers of the 
AFL, throughout all of their adult life, 
were staunch supporters of organized 
labor and all that it stands for, and 
Federation 
move- 
and 


WHEREAS, the American 
of Labor and the entire labor 
ment has lost two fine leaders 
loyal friends, and 


WHEREAS, The presence of D. W. 
Tracy and J. Scott Milne will be sorely 
missed at this convention, and their 
influence, guidance and help, missed in 
all the years ahead, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor assembled in Con- 
vention in the City of New York, go 
on record as expressing deep regret at 
the loss of these two brothers, and 
likewise expressing both gratitude and 
tribute for their good work for organ- 


ized labor through the years. 
Referred to Committee on Resolu- 
tions. 


NATURAL GAS 


Resolution No. 140—By Delegate Ten- 
nessee State Federation of Labor. 

WHEREAS, The House of Represent- 
atives has passed the Harris Bill which 
would exempt producers of natural gas 
from regulation by the Federal Power 
Commission, and 


WHEREAS, There is ample evidence 
that the removal of such regulation 
would increase prices to consumers of 
gas by tens of millions of dollars and 
unreasonably swell the profits of the 
producers, and 


Bill is now 
Senate and will prob- 
during the coming 
therefore, be 


WHEREAS, The Harris 
pending in the 
ably be acted on 
session of the Congress, 
it 





RESOLVED, That this convention of 
the American Federation of Labor 
vigorously oppose the Harris Bill both 


in Committee and on the floor of the 
Senate. 

Referred to Committee on Resolu- 
tions, 


ARMS FOR ISRAEL 


Resolution No, 141—By Delegates 
A. J. Hayes, Eric Peterson, Elmer E. 
Walker, Fred H. Coonley, E. R. White, 
Wm. Dameron, John Snider, D. M. Bur- 


rows, Thomas Carey, International As- 
sociation of Machinists. 
WHEREAS, Czechoslovakia, a coun- 


try presently responsive to the will and 
direction of those Communist rulers 
whose decisions are arrived at within 
the walls of the Kremlin, has entered 
into an agreement with the Government 
of Egypt to furnish it large supplies of 
modern weapons of war at bargain 
prices, and 
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WHEREAS, 


reliably re- 
ported to have agreed to furnish Egypt 


Russia is 


with a number of submarines and 
fighter aircraft, all of which are sched- 
uled to be delivered on as nearly a 
simultaneous basis as will be possible 
in relation to weapons deliveries now 
being made to Egypt by Czechoslo- 
vakia, and 


WHEREAS, This unwarranted intru- 
sion by the Communistic block into the 
uneasy truce that prevails between the 
United Nations created Democratic State 
of Israel and the Arab Nations, by an 
agreement to furnish weapons of war 
to Egypt, the acknowledged advocate of 
an all-out “Arab Holy War” against 
Jewish Israel, has caused a resumption 
of armed violence between Israeli and 
Arab forces that now threatens an 
eruption of all-out war in this part of 
the world, and 
war in the 


WHEREAS, An all-out 


Near East could involve all major 
powers of both the East and West in 
conflict that would ultimately bring 


into use atomic and hydrogen weapons 
against the civilian populations 


throughout the earth, now, therefore, 
be it 
RESOLVED, That this Convention 


urge the Government of the United 
States of America to adopt as a part 
of its foreign policy, affecting the Free 
Nation of Israel and her Arab neigh- 
bors, the placement of adequate arms 
of every type and description required 
by Israel to defend her borders from 
violation by invasion, whether by land, 
sea or air; and be it further 


RESOLVED, That this Convention 
urges the Government of the United 
States of America to initiate within the 
proper agency of the United Nations 
a proposal that United Nations armed 
forces, should the threat of war con- 
tinue between Israel and the Arab Na- 
tions, assert jurisdiction over the issues 
involved between these parties, by 
taking any and all means necessary to 
insure and guarantee the life and future 
of the Nation it Legally Created; and 
be it further 


RESOLVED, 
urge the United 





That this Convention 
States of America to 
advocate within the proper agency of 
the United Nations, a proposal that 
realistically and positively defines the 
borders of Israel, and that the United 
Nations be prepared to enforce and 
defend its decisions in this vital situa- 
tion that bears so heavily on world 
peace, 

Referred to 
tions. 


U. S.—ISRAEL MUTUAL DEFENSE 
AGREEMENT 


Resolution No. 142—By Delegates 
A. J. Hayes, Eric Peterson, Elmer E. 
Walker, Fred H. Coonley, E. R. White, 
Wm. Dameron, John Snider, D. M. 
Burrows, Thomas Carey, International 
Association of Machinists. 


WHEREAS, A 
existed between the 


Committee on Resolu- 


state of War has 
Nation of Israel 
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and a number of Arab States since 


(948, and 


WHEREAS, This state of war has 
only been modified through an uneasy 
truce arranged for by the United Na- 
tions, and which truce is constantly 
being broken by attacks upon the other 
by one party or another, and 


WHEREAS, This continuing violence 
that has claimed many human lives, 
both Jewish and Arab, can only lead 
in time to a resumption of an all out 
shooting war between the armies of 
Israel and the involved Arab States, and 


WHEREAS, Such a war could, under 
existing conditions, finally involve the 
Great Powers of both East and West, 
and thus act as the springboard to 
fire the shot that would plunge the 
entire world into a third world conflict, 
the nature of which, by reason of the 
use of atomic and hydrogen weapons, 
could destroy the civilized world, and 


WHEREAS, Communist Russia and 
her satellite countries are presently 
engaged in extensive efforts to sell arms 
and all other categories of war material 
to Arab Egypt and other Arab Nations, 
and 


WHEREAS, Egypt 
an agreement under which it will re- 
ceive a tremendous amount of arms 
from Russian controlled agents, includ- 
ing not only small arms, but field artil- 
lery, tanks, armored cars and fighter 
aircraft, and 


has entered into 


WHEREAS, All war material pur- 
chased and now being delivered to 
Egypt by the Communists brings with 
it a horde of Russian technicians and 
military advisers who will instruct the 
Arabs in the use of the material de- 
livered to. them, and 

WHEREAS, The entry of so-called 
Russian “instructors” into the Arab 
States opens the door for a flood of 
Communist propaganda that seriously 
threatens to turn the people and gov- 
ernments of these affected states into 
the Communist orbits, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That this Convention 
does herebv go on record as an active 
advocate of a United States of America 
and Israel mutual defense agreement 
that would guarantee the protection 
and sanctity of Israeli borders against 
attack by any outside forces, and be it 
further 


RESOLVED, That this Convention 
does also go on record as advocating 
a mutual defense agreement of a like 
nature proposed between the United 
States and Israel, for the United States 
and interested Arab Nations involved 
directly in this current dispute with 
Israel, and be it further 


RESOLVED, That this resolution be 
given to the public press, to President 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, Secretary of 
State Dulles and other parties of direct 
interest to this dispute that threatens 
world peace. 

Referred to Committe on Resolutions. 


PROPOSED CONSTITUTIONAL 
AMENDMENT TO PROVIDE OP- 
TIONAL MERGER OF STATE AND 
CENTRAL BODIES 
Resolution No, 143 


Mullen, Indiana 
Labor. 


By Delegate Carl 
State Federation of 


WHEREAS, The AFL and CPO are 
presently engaged in the process of 
merging into one organization; and 


WHEREAS, The details of this mer- 
ger have been fully worked out on a 
national level for this proposed organ- 
ization insofar as the national officers, 
distribution of assets and liabilities are 
concerned; and 


WHEREAS, No 
have been determined for 
Central Bodies other than as provided 
for under Article 3, Section 5 of the 
proposed Constitution, which mandates 
such merger of State and Central 
Bodies within a two-year time limit; 
and 


details of procedure 


State and 


WHEREAS, Because many AFL In- 
ternational Union Constitutions do not 
require compulsory afliliation of the 
payment of full per capita tax on its 
membership to such State and Central 
Bodies except on a voluntary basis; and 

WHEREAS, The International CIO 
Unions reputedly require mandatory 
affiliation and payment of full per 
capita on its full membership to such 
State and Local Bodies; and 


WHEREAS, It can be assumed that 
the vote of such merger would be on 
the basis of paid per capita of the 
groups affected; and 


WHEREAS, This brings about a con- 
dition wherein the minority could cut- 
vote and therefore control the majority 
membership in such State and Central 
Bodies; therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That Article 3, Section 5 
of the Constitution of the AFL-CIO be 
amended to provide for the optional 
merger of such State and Central 
Bodies. 

Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


I move that these resolutions receive 
the unanimous consent of this Convention. 


The motion and 


x seconded 
carried unanimously. 


was 


PRESIDENT MEANY: At this time I 
want to present to the delegates of this 
Convention someone whom you all 
know, and who I am quite sure you are 
very happy to see in attendance at this 
session. For many years, going back 
to the time of Gompers, John Frey war 
a close associate in all the work of the 
AFL and a very prominent figure at its 
conventions, attending his first conven- 
tion in 1901, and up to the time of his 
retirement a few years ago attending 
every convention during more than a 
{5-year period, with the exception of 
two conventions. 
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He is here with us today, a very in- 
terested attendant at these _ sessions, 
and I would like very much to have 
him say a few words to this historic 
Convention. 

It gives me a great deal of pleasure 
to present John P. Frey, who needs no 
introduction from me. 


JOHN P. FREY 
President Emeritus, Metal Trades 
Department, AFL 


President George Meany, Officers of 
the American Federation of Labor and 
delegates to this 74th Annual Conven- 
tion of the American Federation of 
Labor: It gives me pleasure beyond my 
capacity for expression to have the 
privilege once more of facing the dele- 
gates of a Convention of the American 
Federation of Labor. Years ago I 
would occasionally see an old timer in- 
troduced and I Know that most of the 
delegates would feel that he was an old 
fossil. Well, I must admit that I am 
old enough to be a fossil, but my mind 
is still useful. 

When I became president of my local 
union in 1896 the Federation of Labor 
was considered a powerful organization. 
But it had only 273,000 per capita mem- 
bers paying into the AFL which means, 
among other thin of course, that I 
have had the privilege of seeing the 
American Federation of Labor grow 
until it has numbers running into the 
many millions; its influence is more 
widespread than ever before, and I 
believe that the group we have here 
now will play an active and construc- 
tive part in the unity movement which 
is due to take place. 

My first convention as a delegate, as 
1901. It was the Scranton convention. 
It was the convention at which the 
so-called Scranton declaration was 
adopted by the Federation. For years 
conventions of the Federation had 
been disturbed more or less by unneces- 
sary discretions as to the proper form 
of organization. Some organizations 
wished to reform the structure of other 
organizations who were in the Federa- 
tion and—a Committee of three—prob- 
ably the best minds we had at that 
time, had been appointed—Samuel 
Gompers as chairman, John Mitchell of 
the United Mine Workers as a member 
and James Duncan, President of the 
Granite Cutters Union. Their report 
declared that the American Federation 
of Labor was not a federation of craft 
unions; that it was not a federation of 
industrial unions but that it was a fed- 
eration of trades unions, each group 
having the right to choose the form of 
organization that they believed most 
effective for them in their industry. 
That declaration put an end to these 
discussions. They operated. They were 
carried out by the American Federation 
of Labor, and it was not until 1935 that 
the Scranton declaration was chal- 
lenged in a Convention of the American 
Federation of Labor. In that Conven- 
tion a few, a very few, but ambitious 
men wished to have the Convention 
abandon the principles, the policies, the 
substance of the Scranton declara- 
tion and the reason that I took the 
position that I did in 1935 in Atlantic 
City was because I believed that the 
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Scranton 
to the 


declaration 
existence of a 
trade union movement in the 
States and Canada. 

Of course, my mind can’t help going 
back to those that I had the privilege 
of associating with, who played a con- 
structive part in the building up of the 
American Federation of Labor. They 
are in my mind now. I can see them in 
action, but there is one to whom I 
wish to refer for the moment, and 
that was that heroic, brilliant, coura- 
geous leader we had for so many years 
—Samuel Gompers. 


[I owe a great deal of what little 
understanding I may have of the trade 
union movement to Samuel Gompers. | 
became acquainted with him in 1896 
and in the years that followed we be- 
came — well, let us say — intimate 
friends. We understood each other. At 
conventions of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, at the public debates 
that he would participate in, in con- 
ferences, I was impressed with his 
ability to know the right answer to 
every question that came up for con- 
sideration. I couldn’t understand how 
any one mind could contain all of the 
knowledge that he seemed to possess, 
and as I wanted to acquire a little 
knowledge—I sadly needed it in those 
days—I asked him once what books 
shall I read, how can [I acquire the 
knowledge that you have, how can I 
know what position to take when a 
new question is presented to me? And, 
he said, “It is easy, John, there are cer- 
tain principles that determine what a 
man’s relationship should be to his 
fellow man and what his relationship 
should be to his country, and once you 
understand those you will never have 
any difficulty in knowing what posi- 
tion you should take,” but I said, “That 
is all fine, Sam, but that is general, 
that doesn’t mean anything to me. How 
am I going to get a better understand- 
ing of these principles?” And he said, 
“Get a copy of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, get a copy of the Constitu- 
tion. Get a copy of Madison's minutes 
and Elliott's minutes of the Constitu- 
tional Convention. Study them. Don't 
just read them. Study them and if you 
have any doubt about what the prin- 
ciples are which govern men in their 
relationships with each other you had 
better go to school again.” I never for- 
got that, because it enabled Sam all 
through the years to have brought me 
on the solid ground of principles when 
he discussed questions in our conven- 
tions and when he made _ decisions. 

My heart was warmed yesterday as I 
listened to President Meany voicing 
those same principles that I[ learned 
originally from old Sam Gompers; the 
reiterated statement that a good trade 
unionist must be a patriotic American 
citizen, prepared to defend his rights 
and the rights under the Constitution. 
As old Sam used to put it, | don’t know 
how a man can be a loyal trade union- 
ist unless he is equally loyal to our 
country and its institutions of freedom. 


Just one more word: I learned this 
through my years of experience, that as 
a trade unionist I could not expect to se- 
cure a full application of my rights unless 
I was willing to assume the responsibility 
which goes with the exercise of rights. 


was 
healthy, 


essential 
effective 
United 
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(A standing ovation was given to Mr. 
Frey.) 

PRESIDENT MEANY: I have heard 
from John many times in the conventions 
and he always impressed me, because 
when he made a statement he had some 
facts to back it up or to demonstrate the 
very vivid validity of the statements he 
made. He said at the opening of his 
address he was old enough to be a fossil, 
but he didn’t feel like one, because he felt 
that his mind was in good shape, and he 
went on to demonstrate that without any 
question to the satisfaction of everybody 
who heard him. I am sure we all appre- 
ciate the fact that, despite his illness which 
has kept him pretty much under wraps 
for the last two or three years he took 
the trouble to come here to the City of 
New York to be present with us at this 
Convention, I am quite sure that I express 
the feeling of everyone present when I say 
to him that we appreciate his presence and 
his remarks to the greatest degree. Thank 
you very much, John. 

At this time I think we will have to 
take a little recess. As you know, due to 
the nature of this Convention a great deal 
of work must be done within a_ short 
time, and of course we hope to wind up 
the session today. I ask now that we 
take a recess for about 15 minutes until 
we give the Resolutions Committee a 
chance to come in, so let’s come back here 
at 11:00 o'clock. 

(A recess was taken at 10:45 A. M.) 


AFTER RECESS 
PRESIDENT MEANY: The Chair rec- 


ognizes Chairman Woll of the Resolutions 
Committee. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON 
RESOLUTIONS 


COMMITTBE CHAIRMAN WOLL: As 
stated on yesterday, the report of the Ex- 
ecutive Council has been considered by 
the Resolutions Committee and there are 
many subjects contained in that report. 
But the great mass of subjects considered 
in that report are matters requiring con- 
tinuing action by the merged convention 
rather than by the American Federation of 
Labor per se. Hence, we shall deal with 
those sections of the report en masse and 
report on them, 

However, there are several subjects in 
that report that should be acted upon by 
this Convention directly, and we will now 
proceed to report on those sections. The 
Secretary will read the first subject. 

...Committee Secretary Soderstrom 
submitted the following report: 


Passing of Trade Union Leaders 
(Page 20-23, Executive Council’s 
Report) 


The Executive Council notes the passing 
during the past year of four outstanding 
leaders in the trade union movement who 
have served on the Executive Council, 
Brothers Daniel W. Tracy, J. Scott Milne, 
Daniel J. Tobin, and Frank Duffy. Each 
of these men devoted his life to the im- 
provement of the welfare of the nation’s 
workers and to the service of his country. 

Brother Tracy served since 1933 as In- 
ternational President of the International 


Brotherhood of Electrical Workers and 
for many years as a member of the Execu- 
tive Council, His term of office was inter- 
rupted only by a five-year period during 
which he made a distinguished contribution 
as Assistant Secretary of Labor and as 
Labor Director of the International Labor 
Organization. 

Brother Milne, after a long and active 
career in his international union, succeeded 
Brother Tracy as International President 
of the International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers, and a few months later as 
a member of the Executive Council. 

Brother Tobin was elected President of 
the International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters in 1907, and in his 45 years of service 
as head of that great union helped to build 
it from a small, struggling organization to 
the significant role it plays today in the 
trade union movement. Brother Tobin also 
gave distinguished service as an officer of 
the A, F. of L. since 1918, first as Treas- 
urer for a number of years and more re- 
cently as Vice-President and member of 
the Executive Council. 

Brother Duffy, like Brother Tobin, was 
a close associate of Samuel Gompers. For 
many years, he served as Secretary of the 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners and a member of the Executive 
Council, in which offices he contributed 
outstanding service to the cause of the 
workers of the United States. 

Your Resolutions Committee also notes 
with deep regret the passing of Brother 
Martin P. Durkin. Brother Durkin made 
an important contribution to the trade 
union movement as President of the United 
Association of Journeymen and Apprentices 
of the Plumbing and Pipe Fitting Industry. 
When called upon by President Eisenhower 
to join his Cabinet as Secretary of Labor, 
Brother Durkin never lagged in his devo- 
tion to the welfare of the nation’s work- 
ers. Indeed, he resigned from the Cabinet 
rather than compromise with his own con- 
science or deviate from the trade union 
principles to which he steadfastly adhered 
throughout his life. 

We regret the passing of these great men 
from the ranks of labor. Their contribu- 
tions will live forever jin the minds and 
hearts of American workers. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY SODER- 
STROM: I move the adoption of this 
section of the Committee’s report. 


The motion was seconded and 


carried unanimously. 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN WOLL: We 
have three resolutions dealing with the 
same subject, one on the passing of 
Martin P. Durkin, another on the pass- 
ing of Daniel J. Tobin, another one on 
the passing of Daniel W. Tracy and J. 
Scott Milne. 

... The resolutions, Nos. 114, 129 and 
139, are as follows: 


TRIBUTE TO MEMORY OF 
MARTIN P. DURKIN 


Resolution No, 114—By Delegates 
rene Murray, Peter T. Schoemann, Ed- 
ward J. Hillock, Wm. J. McLaughlin, 
Frank DeNike, Thomas Murray, United 
Association of Journeymen and Appren- 
tices of the Plumbing and Pipe Fitting 
on of the United States and 
Canada. 
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WHEREAS, Almighty God in His In- 
finite Wisdom on Sunday, November 
Ll3th, 1955 saw fit to call Martin P. Dur- 
kin to his eternal reward, and 


WHEREAS, 
cated his 


Martin P. Durkin dedi- 
entire life to the cause of 
labor, serving with singular zeal and 
fidelity that he was appointed to high 
otlice in both State and Federal Gov- 
ernment, and 


WHEREAS, Martin P. Durkin as a 
young man was elected business agent 
of Local Union 597 in his native city of 
Chicago, Illinois, where he manifested 
such ability and integrity that the Gov- 
ernor appointed him Director of Labor 
for the State of Illinois. With his char- 
acteristic vigor and determination Mar- 
tin r. Durkin secured beneficial 
changes for the working man in the 
industrial laws of the State of Illinois, 
and 

WHEREAS, In 1941 the United Asso- 
ciation General Executive Board ap- 
pointed him General Secretary Treas- 
urer to succeed the late Thomas Burke 
and in 1945 Martin P. Durkin was ap- 
pointed General President, and 


WHEREAS, Anyone coming in con- 
tact with Martin P. Durkin recognized 
the sterling qualities of his character. 
Integrity and honesty shone forth from 
him. He was a quiet self-disciplined, 
deeply religious man. Equipped with 
intelligence and imagination he brought 
the play of both of these faculties to 
make major improvements in the Uni- 
ted Association. 

He was vigilant to alert and 
the Pipe Fitters craft to modern 
nological improvements. He was a de- 
termined debater and a man of prin- 
ciple. An ardent advocate of appren- 
ticeship training he brought the pipe 
fitters craft to a high state of develop- 
ment. These qualities of leadership in- 
nate in the man were recognized by 
President Eisenhower who selected 
Martin P. Durkin for his Cabinet as 
Secretary of Labor. 

Typical of Martin P. Durkin he re- 
signed as Secretary of Labor after serv- 
ing eight months because adherence to 
principle was more important than 
serving in an honorary position. He 
resigned because he felt that President 
Eisenhower was not adhering to his 
word in bringing about amendments to 
the Taft Hartley Act and 


WHEREAS, While serving as Ge 
eral President of the United Associa- 
tion and as a member of the Executive 
Council of the Building and Construc- 
tion Trades Department Martin P. Dur- 
kin after a long illness departed this 
life on November 13, 1955, now therefore 
be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor in Convention assem- 
bled adopt this Resolution and cause 
the same to be spread on the minutes 
of this Convention so that the memory 
of Martin P. Durkin will be kept for- 
ever green among the records of this 
Federation and further 

BE IT RESOLVED, That a 
this Resolution be sent to his 
and family. 


adjust 
tech- 


copy of 
widow 
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RESOLUTION OF CONDOLENCE 
UPON THE DEATH OF 
DANIEL J. TOBIN 


No. 120—By Delegates 
John IF. English, John L. 
Robert Lester, Peter J. Post- 
ma, B. |. Bowen, Joseph Cleary, Wil- 
liam M. Hicks, Lawrence Steinberg, 
Ralph Clare, International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehouse- 
men and Helpers of America. 


Resolution 
| ave Beck, 
Biggers, 


WHEREAS, on November 15, 1955, 
the International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen & 
Helpers of America lost its beloved 
leader and President Emeritus, Daniel 
J. Tobin, and the American Labor 
Movement lost a fearless champion of 
the rights of the working people,’ and 

WHEREAS, Daniel J. Tobin was 
elected General President of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers 
of America in 1907 and, spending his 
entire life in the Labor Movement, 
lived to see his beloved Teamster or- 
ganization grow from a small, strug- 
gling International Union to a great 
organization with a membership of one 
million, three hundred thousand mem- 
bers, and 


WHEREAS, Daniel J. Tobin was a 
leader of men and a redoubtable de- 
fender of all that was right and good, 
earning the well merited respect and 
friendship of people in all walks of life, 
his loving companionship will be sorely 
missed by the surviving members of 
his family, and 


WHEREAS, although he did not seek 
fame, he was honored by Presidents of 
the United States by being called upon 
to serve in advisory positions and the 
excellence of his service brought him 
the respect and commendation of all 
who knew him, and 


WHEREAS, Daniel J. Tobin has left 
a heritage and the proof that integrity 
and sincerity does repay men who pos- 
sess such virtues, and the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America 
and the American Federation of Labor 
are indeed fortunate to have had the 
honor of his many years of service, now 
therefore 


BE IT RESOLVED, That this 74th 
Convention of the American Federation 
of Labor, in meeting assembled this 2nd 
day of December, 1955, take public 
recognition of the many virtues and 
qualities of our esteemed and departed 
leader, Daniel J. Tobin, and 


BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, That 
this Resolution be spread upon the 
minutes and become a part of the per- 
manent record of this Convention and 
that copies of this action be sent to his 
surviving family. 


TRIBUTE TO THE MEMORY OF 


D. W. TRACY AND J. SCOTT MILNE 
Resolution No. 139—By Delegates 


Gordon M. Freeman, Joseph D. Keenan, 
Frank Riley, Horace Dove, Joseph Lig- 









gett, Charles M. 
Brotherhood of 


International 
Workers. 


Paulsen, 
Electrical 


WHEREAS, During the past year the 
American Federation, lost in death two 
of its Vice Presidents, members of the 
Executive Council, both members of the 
International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, DD. W. Tracy and J. Scott 
Milne, and 


WHEREAS, These two oflicers of the 
AFL, throughout all of their adult life, 
were staunch supporters of organized 
labor and all that it stands for, and 


WHEREAS, the American Federation 
of Labor and the entire labor move- 
ment has lost two fine leaders and loyal 
friends, and 


WHEREAS, the presence of D. W. 
Tracy and J. Scott Milne will be sorely 
missed at this convention, and their 
influence, guidance and help, missed in 
all the years ahead, therefore be it 

RESOLVED, That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor assembled in Conven- 
tion in the City of New York, go on 
record as expressing deep regret at the 
loss of these two Brothers, and like- 
wise expressing both gratitude and 
tribute for their good work for organ- 
ized labor through the years. 
i A motion was made, 
onded and unanimously 
adopt this section of the 
report. 


duly sec- 
carried to 
Committee's 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN WOLL: Mr. 
Chairman, I move that this convention 
rise in memory of our departed friends, 
those named and those unnamed. 


TRIBUTE TO DECEASED MEMBERS 

PRESIDENT MEANY: In 
the names you have _ just heard, 
Brothers Tobin, Tracy, Milne, Durkin, 
and Duffy; I will ask Secretary Schnit- 


addition to 


zler to read the list of deaths that 
have occurred this past year. 
Secretary Schnitzler read the 


following: 


DEATH LIST 


Frank J. Coleman, Oct. 26, 1954, See'y 
Maryland-District Federation of Labor. 


Joseph A. Mullaney, Dec. 25, 1954, 
Pres. Asbestos Workers. 

John C. MacDonald, Jan. 1955, Pres., 
Elevator Constructors, International 
Union. 

William Otte, Jan. 6, 1955, Sec’y.- 
Treas. Post Office Clerks. 


Frederick F. Umhey, 
Sec’y.-Treas. Int'l. 
Workers. 

Wm. H. Cooper, Feb. 
Treas., Building Service 

Barney Cohen, March 
Pres., Cigar Makers. 

Daniel W. Tracy, March 22, 


Jan. 26, 1955, 
Ladies’ Garment 
1955, Sec’y.- 
Employees. 
1955, Former 


1955, Vice 


Pres. AFL, Pres. Emeritus Electrical 
Workers. 

A. J. Cleland, Apr. 2, 1955, 1st V. P. of 
Bricklayers. 

C. A. Fink, May 1955, Pres. N. C. 
State Federation. 

Frank Duffy, July 12, 1955, Gen. See’y 
Emeritus Carpenters Int'l. Union. 

J. Scott Milne, July 20, 1955, Pres. 
Electrical Workers, V-P AFT. 
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Terry 
Treas., Lathers. 

Frank X. Martel, 
Detroit & Wayne 
of Labor. 

EK. Lewis Evans, Aug. 
Pres., Tobacco Workers. 

John M. Torka, Sept. 27, 


Ford, Aug. 30, 1955, Sec’y.- 


Aug. 29, 
County 


1955, Pres., 
Federation 
1955, Former 


1955, Sec’y.- 


Treas., Nat'l. Fed. of Post Office Clerks. 

Wm. A. Hogan, Nov. 14, 1955, Int'l. 
Treasurer IBEW. 

Daniel J. Tobin, Nov. 14, 1955, Vice 
President AFL, Pres. Emeritus Team- 
sters. 

Martin P. Durkin, Nov. 13, 1955, Pres- 
ident Plumbers & United Ass’n Steam- 
fitters. 

Harvey H. Harshman, Oct. 13, 1955, 
International Representative, Amer. 


Workers. 
Basson, Sept. 7, 
Representative 
Stage Employees. 


Flint Glass 

Joseph D. 
ternational 
Theatrical 


1955, In- 
LA.T.S.E., 


Post Office Clerks—Hon. Wm. P. Hoh- 
mann, Cincinnati, Ohio, Joseph M. Hunt, 
Greenville, S. C., H. P. McCoy, Louis- 
ville, Ky., John H. Mitcham, Spokane, 
Wash. and Emmett J. Whelan, Boston, 
Mass. John A. Todd, U.A. Organizer. 
George Suder, Cincinnati, Ohio, United 
Garment Workers of America. Seb Ol- 


Bakers. J. O 
Sheet Metal 
Association, 


Vice President, 
Vice President, 
International 


linger, 
Renaud, 
Workers 


Montreal, Canada. George Heller, Na- 
tional Executive Secretary, American 
Federation of Television and Radio 


Artists. F. H. Fljozdal, President Em- 


eritus, Maintenance of Way Employees, 
Dec, 16, 1954. W. K. MceKey, Vice Presi- 
dent, Maintenance of Way Employees, 


March 7, 1955. Charles Williamson, 
Executive Officer, Glass Bottle Blowers 
September, 1955. Henry Huebner, Vice 
President, Operative Plasterers & Cement 
Masons, March, 1955. 


PRESIDENT 
bow our 
prayer in 


MEANY: 
heads in a 
reverence 


We will now 
moment of silent 
for these departed 


brothers whose names you have just 
heard read. 
The delegates stood silently for 


one moment. 


REPORT OF RESOLUTIONS 
COMMITTEE (Cont.) 


‘ Committee Secretary Soderstrom 
continued the following report on be- 
half of the Committee: 


WILLIAM GREEN MEMORIAL FUND 
(Pages 23-26, Executive Council’s 
Report) 


As a result of the impending merger 
with the CLO, the Executive Council has 
deemed it appropriate to propose a 
change in the method of operation of 
the fund established in memory of for- 
mer A.F. of L. President William Green 
who so faithfully served the cause of 
labor throughout his entire life. 

The proposed amendment would re- 
tain the basic method of operations of 
the fund as it exists at the present time. 
The significant change in the amend- 
ment is to make it possible for the fund 


to be guided by a committee composed 
of the current members of the A.F. of L. 
Executive Council. In this way, the 


functions 


and 


operations of this fund 
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will be carried on by direct associates 
of President Green. 

The Resolutions Committee recom- 
mends aproval for this section of the 
Executive Council's Report and specifi- 
cally for the proposed resolution amend- 
ing the William Green Memorial Fund 
and Plan. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY SODER- 
STROM: I move adoption of the Commit- 
tee’s report. 

The motion was seconded. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: You have heard 
the Committee’s report and the motion 
to adopt, As I understand, this is neces- 
sary in order that the William Green Me- 
morial Fund may be kept under the super- 
vision of the Executive Council of the 
American Federation of Labor, not as a 
Council group but as a group of indi- 
viduals, which is necessary because of the 
merger situation. 

Is there a discussion of this proposal and 
this motion to adopt? 

... The motion to adopt the recommen- 
dation of the Committee carried unani- 
mously. 


AIR LINE PILOTS AND FLIGHT 
ENGINEERS 
COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN WOLL: We 
now come to the Air Line Pilots and 
Flight Engineers. Since the publishing of 
the report of the Executive Council which 
is in your hands, wherein it was recom- 
mended that there be a suspension of the 
charter of the Air Line Pilots your Com- 
mittee has received a supplemental report 
from the Executive Council. Your Com- 
mittee has given a great deal of attention 
and consideration to this conflict referred 
to in these two reports and, in conformity 
with the Supplemental Report of the Ex- 
ecutive Council, recommends to this Con- 
vention that the Air Line Pilots charter 
be revoked, to become effective ten days 
from date unless in the interim a satisfac- 
tory understanding and arrangement has 
been reached between these two organiza- 
tions and adjustment has been made re- 
garding the organization of people outside 
the jurisdiction of the Air Line Pilots sat- 
isfactory to the present officers of the 
American Federation of Labor and the 

present Executive Council. 
I move the adoption of the Committee's 
report, 


PRESIDENT MEANY: You have heard 
the motion to adopt the Committee’s report. 
Is there any discussion? 

. . . The motion to adopt the recom- 
mendation of the Committee was unani- 
mously carried. 


COMMITTEE 
STROM: 

The Resolutions Committee recom- 
mends specific approval of the following 
sections of the Executive Council’s Re- 
port: 

Introduction 

Secretary-Treasurer 
port 

Report of Trustees of A.F. of L. build- 
ings 

Change of Title 

Official Changes 

New A.F. of L. Headquarters Building 

Selection of Fraternal Delegates 


SECRETARY SODER- 


Schnitzler’s Re- 


PROCEEDINGS 


Diamond Workers’ Protective Union 
of America 

National Association of 
and Railway Mail Handlers 

Internal Disputes Plan 

AFL-CIO No-Raiding Agreement 

Auditing Department 

Organization 

Benefit Services of Standard National 
and International Unions for 1954 

Research 

Public Relations 

The Record of Legislation 

State Legislative Activities 

Community Relations 

Building and Construction Trades De- 
partment 

Union Label and Service Trades De- 
partment 

Metal Trades Department 

Railway Employees’ Department - 

Maritime Trades Department 

Conclusion 

With regard to the remaining sec- 
tions of the Executive Council’s Report, 
the Resolutions Committee approves the 
actions taken during the past year by 
the officers and Executive Council of the 
American Federation of Labor and 
noted in the Report. The Resolutions 
Committee further recommends that 
such recommendations for future action 
by organized labor as are contained in 
these sections of the Report be referred 
to the new organization, the AFL-CIO, 
for consideration and action. 

Committee Secretary Soderstrom: I 
move adoption of the Committee's re- 
port. 


Post Office 


. The motion was seconded. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: This report you 
have just heard is a number of sections 
listed in the Executive Council’s Report. 
These are all factual sections which of 
course have to go into our record to 
complete the historic sequence of the 
affairs of the American Federation of 
Labor as we do from year to year. 

Is there any discussion on this rec- 
ommendation and the motion to adopt? 

... The motion to adopt the recom- 
mendation of the Committee carried 
unanimously. 


SECRETARY SODERSTROM: This is 
one of the resolutions that requires at- 
tention by the American Federation of 
Labor Convention. 


REUNITING LABOR MOVEMENT 


Resolution No. 
Thomas A. Murray, 
Federation of Labor. 


8—By 
New 


Delegate 
York State 


WHEREAS, After 
and diligent effort, President George 
Meany and the Executive Council of 
the American Federation of Labor have 
succeeded in reuniting the house of 
labor, and 


years of patient 


WHEREAS, The united labor move- 
ment resulting from their efforts will 
permit American Trade Unions once 
more to turn their undivided attention 
to organizing the unorganized, and 
will enable the labor movement to 
speak with one united and powerful 
voice on the local, national and inter- 
national scene, therefore, be it 
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RESOLVED, That the 74th annual 
convention of the American Federation 
of Labor record its approval and sup- 
port of the constructive and successful 
efforts of President Meany and the Ex- 
ecutive Council in reuniting the labor 
movement, 

Your Committee recommends  ap- 
proval of this resolution and I move 
the adoption of the Committee’s report. 

; The motion to adopt the recom- 
mendation of the Committee carried 
unanimously, 


MERGER 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN WOLL: I 
now suggest a motion that the Com- 
mittee’s report as a whole on the sub- 
ject of the merger be approved. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: You have 
heard the motion that the Committee's 
report of yesterday be acted on collec- 
tively and approved as a whole on the 
question of merger and unity. Is there 
any discussion? 

4 The motion to adopt the recom- 
mendation of the Committee carried 
unanimously 


GOVERNMENT EMPLOYES’ 
COUNCIL EXTENDS THANKS TO 
THE AMERICAN FEDERATION 

OF LABOR 


Resolution No. 21-—By Delegates of 
International 3rotherhood of Book- 
binders; International Association of 
Bridge and Structural Iron Workers; 
International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers; International Association of 
Fire Fighters; American Federation of 
Government Employees; National Asso- 
ciation of Letter Carriers; Office Em- 
ployes International Union; Interna- 
tional Union of Operating Engineers: 
International Plate Printers, Die Stamp- 
ers and Engravers’ Union of North 
America; American Federation of State, 
County and Municipal Employees; Na- 
tional Federation of Post Office Clerks: 
National Association of Post Office and 
Postal Transportation Service Mail 
Handlers, Watchmen and Messengers: 
National Postal Transport Association; 
The National Association of Special 
Delivery Messengers; American Feder- 
ation of Technical Engineers; Inter- 
national Typographical Union; Interna- 
tional Printing Pressmen’s and Assist- 
ants’ Union of North America; Interna- 
tional Photoengravers Union of North 
America: American Federation of 
Teachers; Central Labor Union and 
Metal Trades Council of Panama Canal 
Zone; International Association of Ma- 
chinists; National Association of Mas- 
ter Mechanics and Foremen of Navy 
Yards and Naval Stations. 

WHEREAS, The organizations of the 
Government Employes’ Council, affili- 
ated with the American Federation of 
Labor, have been successful in improv- 
ing standards of employment in the 
Government Service, and 


WHEREAS, These notable’ gains 
would not have been possible except 
for the whole-hearted support and co- 
operation of the American Federation 


of Labor and its affiliates and officers, 
therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the delegates rep- 
resenting unions in the Government 
Employes’ Council of the American 
Federation of Labor in this 74th Con- 
vention of the American Federation of 
Labor and whose names are hereon in- 
scribed, do hereby express the gratitude 
of themselves and their fellow mem- 
bers of the American Federation of 
Labor and its affiliates. 

Referred to Committee on 
tions. 


Resolu- 


This is a resolution of thanks which 
does not require any action. 

Committee Secretary Soderstrom 
moved adoption of the Committee’s re- 
port. 

The motion was seconded and carried 
unanimously, 


SECRETARY SODER- 
STROM: Your Committee considered 
jointly Resolutions Nos. 67, 113, 132 
and 134, which are as follows: 


COMMITTEE 


OFFICE EMPLOYEES LOCAL UNION 
MEMBERSHIP 


Resolution No. 67—By Delegate W. T. 
O’Rear, Federated Trades and Labor 
Council, Fresna California, 


WHEREAS, Some of the local unions 
in certain areas employing office work- 
ers are rather inconsistent in their ex- 
ercise of collective bargaining practices, 
and 


WHEREAS, Union labor has always 
been opposed to company unions or fos- 
tering company unions, and 


WHEREAS, When an employer greets 
a labor representative with ‘‘we have 
our own union here, we are just one 
big happy family” or “we don’t think 
you can help us”, the labor representa- 
tive usually wants to try some form of 
reprisal at once, and 


WHEREAS, When elected officials of 
local unions refuse to permit their of- 
fice employees and/or to insist upon 
their office employees joining the local 
union of office employees rather than 
hold membership in the union by which 
the office employees are employed, such 
local union officials are taking the same 
position as the above quoted employer, 
and 


WHEREAS, This inconsistency on the 
part of some local unions or local union 
officials, places unions in an embarass- 
ing position when trying to explain 
away the evils of company unionism, 
therefore, be it 


1955 Conven- 
tion of the American Federation of 
Labor go on record as urging all In- 
ternational Unions, to request of their 
local unions, that all office employees 
ona in local union offices shall 
hold membership in a local union of 
the Office Employees International 
Union, 

Referred to Committee on 
tions. 


RESOLVED, That the 


Resolu- 
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INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD 
OF LONGSHOREMEN 


Resolution No, 113—By Delegate Mor- 
ris Weisberger, Maritime. 


WHEREAS, The International Broth- 
erhood of Longshoremen, by virtue of 
its chartering in 1953 by the American 
Federation of Labor, is the only bona- 
fide union for longshore workers in the 
trade union movement, and 


WHEREAS, Thousands of longshore 
workers are in dire need of trade 
union representation and economic se- 
curity, and 


WHEREAS, Virtually half of the 
longshore workers in New York harbor 
have already indicated their desire for 
International Brotherhood of Long- 
shoremen representation, and 


WHEREAS, This number is steadily 
increasing as a result of the mount- 
ing abuses perpetrated upon longshore 
workers by the discredited International 
Longshoremens Association, and 


WHEREAS, It is the avowed purpose 
of the trade union movement to bring 
responsible representation to all work- 
ers, and 


WHEREAS, The AFL-expelled Inter- 
national Longshoremens Association is 
now attempting to solidify its domina- 
tion of longshoremen by arrangement 
and working relationship with the CIO- 
expelled ILWU, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the AFL endorse and 
support the continuing campaign of the 
International Brotherhood of Longshore- 
men to bring longshore workers under the 
banner of the AFL. 


PROPOSING INCREASE IN NUMBER 
OF MEMBERS ON EXECUTIVE 
COUNCIL—AFL 
DEPARTMENTS 


Resolution No, 132—By 
James A. Brownlow, Metal 
partment, AFL. 


WHEREAS, The present constitution 
of the American Federation of Labor, 
Article XV, Section 8, provides that, 
“the Executive Council of each Depart- 
ment shall consist of not more than 
nine (9) members including the Execu- 
tive Officer or Officers thereof”, and 


WHEREAS, Under proposed changes 
in the constitution of the Metal Trades 
Department it may be in the best inter- 
ests of the Department to increase this 
number, therefore, be it 


Delegate 
Trades De- 


RESOLVED, That Article XV, Section 
8 of the American Federation of Labor 
constitution be amended by striking the 
word and number “nine (9)” and sub- 
stituting therefor the word and number 
“eleven (11).” 


PROPOSING CONSTITUTIONAL 
AMENDMENT REGARDING 
SUBMISSION OF RESOLUTIONS 


Resolution No, 134—By Delegate 
James A. Brownlow, Metal Trades De- 
partment, AFL. 


WHEREAS, Section 6, sub-section 1 
of Article III of the constitution of the 
American Federation of Labor provides 
for introduction of resolutions thirty 
(30) days preceding the opening of 
the convention, except in the instance 
of national or international unions or 
state federations of labor and excludes 
mention of Departments, and 


WHEREAS, Any other’ resolutions 
submitted to the A. F. of L. conven- 
tions must comply with the thirty (30) 
day rule or be acted upon by _ the 
Executive Council as provided for in 
sub-section 2 of section 6 of Article 
Ill, or be introduced on the convention 
floor after obtaining unanimous con- 
sent, and 


These sections make it 
resolutions adopted dur- 
ing the last day of a Departmental 
convention to be introduced into the 
convention of the American Federation 
of Labor without either Executive 
Council approval or unanimous consent, 
therefore, be it 


WHEREAS, 


impossible for 


RESOLVED, That the constitution of 
the American Federation of Labor be 
amended to permit Departments of the 
\. F. of IL. to introduce’ resolutions 
into the convention of the American 
Mederation of Labor through the morn- 
ing of the second day, without approval 
of the Executive Council of the Ameri- 
ean Federation of Labor or unanimous 
consent of the delegates of the conven- 
tion, and that the constitution of the 
American Federation of Labor be so 
amended, 


SECRETARY SODER- 
STROM: Your Committee recommends 
that in view of the pending merger 
there is no effective action that can be 
taken on these resolutions by this con- 
vention of the American Federation of 
Labor. 

I move adoption of the Committee's 
report. 


COMMITTEE 


The motion was seconded and 


carried unanimously. 


REFERRAL OF REMAINING 
RESOLUTIONS 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN WOLL: 
Before presenting the report of the 
Committee on the next subject, let me 
say that it deals with all other resolu- 
tions that have been presented, ap- 
proximately 150 in number. The reso- 
lutions Committee has carefully gone 
over all of the resolutions presented, 
and those we are now reporting on en 
masse are being referred to the incom- 
ing Executive Committee of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor and the Con- 

of Industrial Organizations for 
consideration and action. The reason 
for our so doing is that the American 
Federation of Labor as such will cease 
to exist by the end of the week. 

The resolutions are directed to the 
present officers, and in order that they 
may have continuing effect and receive 
the consideration they deserve, they 
are referred to this new body for con- 
sideration and action. 

The Committee will now report 

. . . Committee Secretary Soderstrom 
submitted the following report: 
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The Resolutions Committee has _ re- 
riewed all the remaining resolutions 
submitted to this Convention. In mak- 
ing this review, your Committee has 


been guided by the fact that because 
of the impending merger, any ac- 
tion taken by this Convention of the 


American Federation of Labor would 
have only temporary effect. Conse- 
quently, your Committee recommends 
that these resolutions be referred to 


the incoming Executive Council of the 
new organization, the American Feder- 
ation of Labor and Congress of Indus- 


trial Organizations for consideration 
and action. The following resolutions 
are included in this group: Nos. 1 
through 7, Nos. 9 through 20, Nos. 22 


through 27, Nos. 29 through 46, Nos. 
48 through 66, Nos. 68 through 112, 
Nos. 114 through 128, No. 130, No. 131, 
No. 133, and Nos. 135 through 139. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY SODER- 
STROM: I move adoption of the Com- 
mittee’s report. 

vii The motion 
carried unanimously. 

The Committee submitted the follow- 
ng resolution: 


THANKS TO NEW YORK 


WHEREAS, The citizens of New York 
and the officers and members of Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor affiliates in 
this great metropolitan area have ex- 
tended to this Convention the most cor- 


was seconded and 


dial hospitality, and 

WHEREAS, The President and Sec- 
retary of the New York State Federa- 
tion of Labor and the President and 
Secretary of the Central Trades and 
Labor Council of Greater New York 


and Vicinity, as well as the officers and 
members of these two great organiza- 
tions, have exerted every possible ef- 
fort as hosts to this Convention to as- 
sure the comfort and well-being of the 
delegates and visitors to this Conven- 
tion, and 


WHEREAS, The local Convention 
Committee has left no stone unturned 
to make certain that this would be a 
well organized and successful Conven- 
tion, and 


WHEREAS, 
the press, radio, 
cooperated to the 


The representatives of 
and television have 
utmost to dissemi- 


nate the events and actions of this 
Convention to every section of the 
globe, and 

WHEREAS, The Statler Hotel has 


helped to make our stay in New York 


a pleasant one, and 


WHEREAS, The officers, delegates, 
and guests of this 74th Convention of 
the American Federation of Labor are 
extremely grateful for the warm wel- 
come and generous hospitality that has 
been extended to them, therefore be it 


RESOLVED, That the officers and 
delegates of the 74th Convention of the 
American Federation of Labor hereby 
express their warmest thanks and 
deenest appreciation to all whose ef- 
forts have made this a successful and 
memorable Convention, 


Committee Chairman Woll moved the 
adoption of the resolution as read. 

The motion was seconded and carried 
unanimously. 

COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN WOLL 
That concludes the report of your Res- 
olutions Committee, which is signed by 
the Committee: 


Matthew Woll, George M. Harrison, 
William E. Maloney, John F. English, 
James G Cross, R. G. Soderstrom, 


Thomas M. O'Donnell, John J. Mara, A 
E. Fischer, Arnold S. Zander, John E 
Rooney, Richard EF. Walsh, Alex Rose, 
Thomas E. Dunwody, Woodruff Ran 
dolph, Charles S. Zimmerman, Sam P. 
Ming, C. J. Haggerty, William A. Cal- 
vin, A. J. Hayes, A. L. Spradling, Peter 
7 Schoemann, William McFetridge, 
Joseph DPD. Keenan, Committee on Reso- 
lutions. 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN WOLL: I 
move that the report of the Committee 
on Resolutions as a whole and as acted 
on by this convention be approved 

; The motion was seconded 
carried unanimously. 


and 


PRESIDENT MEANY: And the Com- 
mittee is discharged with the thanks of 
the convention. 

I would like to announce at this 
time, in reference to the matter I men- 
tioned yesterday concerning the A. F 


of lL. Building being picketed in a 
jurisdictional dispute that the pickets 
have been removed from the building 


and the dispute is in the process of be- 
ing settled. 

At this time I would like to explain 
to the Convention that the actions we 
took yesterday in regard to the merger 
Constitution, implementation agree- 
ment, and so forth, were all, of course, 
conditional on similar action being 
taken by the Convention of the CIO 
which is in session a couple of blecks 
away. So that, of course, makes it nec- 
essary that we do not adjourn this Con- 
vention over until Monday morning 
when we have received definite word of ac- 
tion on the part of the CIO 

[I understand that word should be 
forthcoming within a very short time. 
But I want the Convention to know that 
we cannot finally adjourn these sessions 
here until we receive that word be- 
cause, as T said. our whole action of 
vesterday is conditional on similar ac- 
tion being taken by the CIO. I have no 
doubt about what the action will be, 
but up to the present time they have 
not concluded their business in regard 
to the merger. 

Now, in connection with this I would 
like to explain another situation which 
we find is a little bit unusual, and ask 
the advice of the Convention. We are 
still in session, of course, as the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, and under the 
Resolution unanimously adopted vester- 
day, provided similar action is taken by 
the CIO today, we will still be in busi 
ness as the American Federation of La- 
bor under our present Constitution until 
Monday morning when, of course, we 
go into joint session with the CIO 

That means that we have a Constitu- 
tion to be observed right up to the last 
minute and take all actions that are 
necessary under that Constitution. That 
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the election 





brings up the question of 
of officers. 

Technically it would be necessary to 
elect officers of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor to take office for this re- 
maining 48- or 72-hour period. 

In addition to that it is necessary 
under the merger agreement that the 
American Federation of Labor present 
its slate for the offices allotted to it 
under the merger agreement. That 
means that we must present a slate of 
officers allotted to the American Feder- 
ation of Labor of a President and a 
Secretary-Treasurer, which under the 
merger agreement is agreed must ini- 
tially come from unions presently affili- 
ated with the AFL. 

In addition we must present a slate 
of 17 Vice Presidents to that Conven- 
tion Monday morning who initially are 
to come from the American Federation 
of Labor and, of course, the CIO will 
present a slate of 10 Vice Presidents. 

Now, I have explained the technical 
situation, that we are still under our 
Constitution, and we are also charged 
with the duty of presenting this slate 
to the merged Convention on next Mon- 
day morning. 

I would like the advice of the Con- 
vention or to hear any suggestions any- 
one has to make in that regard. 


DELEGATE MINTON, Glass Bottle 
Blowers: Mr. Chairman and Delegates: 
You have just heard President Meany 
explain the technical problems that ex- 
ist before the delegates of this Conven- 
tion. He has told us that we are still 
in session as delegates to the American 
Federation of Labor until such time as 
we have received word that the CIO 
has endorsed and adopted the merger 
problem. 

In view of the technicalities sur- 
rounding the election of officers, I wish 
to make a motion that this entire mat- 
ter be referred to President Meany and 
the Executive Council for handling. 


I so move. 


have 
discus- 


PRESIDENT MEANY: You 
heard the motion. Is there any 
sion? 

Those favoring the motion signify by 
saying aye; contrary minded no. 

The motion is carried and it is so 
ordered, and the Executive Council will 
carry out its function in accordance 
with the terms of the merger agree- 
ment by this unanimous vote of the 
Convention, 

At this time there is no further 
business that I know of except to mark 
time waiting for the final decision by 
the CIO Convention. 

Brother Schnitzler has 
nouncements at this time. 

. At this time Secretary Schnitzler 
announced the time and location of 
various delegation meetings. 


SUNDAY AFTERNOON RECEPTION 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN QUINN: 
Mr. Chairman and delegates, this is a 
joint arrangement of the AFL-CIO for 
Sunday afternoon at 2:00 o’clock in the 
ballroom at the Hotel Commodore. You 
are invited to attend. The representa- 
tives of the CIO Local Committee are 
joining with our Committe in order to 


some an- 
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entertain the delegates on Sunday af- 
ternoon from 2 until 5 o'clock. 


MEETING OF REPRESENTATIVES 
OF MARITIME TRADES DEPART- 
MENT AND METAL TRADES 
DEPARTMENT 


PRESIDENT MEANY: I would like 
to announce that the representatives of 
the Maritime Trades Department and 
the Metal Trades Department will meet 
immediately after adjournment of this 
session in the Buffalo Room to meet 
with Brother Woll and some of the staff 
people in Washington on a_ problem 
concerning these two Departments. 


APPROVAL OF MERGER AGREE- 
MENT BY CIO 


PRESIDENT MEANY: I have just re- 
ceived official notification that the CIO 
by a roll call vote, with a ratio of 
almost 60 to 1, has approved the merger 
agreement, the Constitution and all the 
necessary documents to bring about 
labor unity. 


CLOSING REMARKS OF 
PRESIDENT MEANY 


PRESIDENT MEANY: Now, of course 
this completes the work of this Con- 
vention. We go into session Monday 
morning as the American Federation 
of Labor and Congress of Industrial 
Organizations. 

We will, of course, during that Con- 
vention session take up all the policy 
matters which normally would come 
before this Convention and before the 
C1O Convention in the usual pattern 
of annual conventions. This, of course, 
is the reason that there was no sepa- 
rate action taken on policy questions, 
because we felt that it would not be 
conducive to harmony in the _ initial 
Convention if either group came in 
with definite, fixed declarations on the 
various matters; that the way to re- 
solve these things, of course, is in the 
usual procedure by a convention. 

The plans, of course, for Monday 
morning are in the hands of the Unity 
Committee, and, as far as I understand 
now, they have more or less agreed 
that we will have one major Conven- 
tion Committee—a rather large Com- 
mittee, naturally—a Resolutions Com- 
mittee, of course, giving representation 
to both sides on the general basis of 
the relative membership of both sides. 

I feel that this Convention here rep- 
resents an historic milestone in the 
history of the American labor move- 
ment. A good many of the delegates 
to this Convention, including members 
of the Executive Council, heads of var- 
ious large unions and small unions, 
have had what I might call some mis- 
givings. They feel that something new 
is about to happen and they are not 
sure just what it is. 

To use the vernacular of New York 
City I may be a chump, but I don't 
have any misgivings about it. I am 
convinced that this agreement was 
entered into in good faith. I am con- 
vinced beyond question it is an honorable 
settlement of the differences between the 
two organizations. I haven’t the slightest 
doubt that there will be trying moments, 





























that there will be some of the old rival- 
ries that will spring up inside the new 
organization. But | am quite sure that 
if the work of the new organization is 
carried forward in the spirit of these 
months and months of negotation, give an: 
take, stating positions and trying to find 
some means of accommodation to dif- 
ferent viewpoints—that if we approach 
the work of the new Federation and 
Congress in that spirit we can over- 
come any and all difficulties that we 
face. 

After all, the unity of American 
labor is a bigger item than any single 
individual, no matter who he may be, 
in the American labor movement. 

I get a great deal of correspondence 
about labor difficulties. CIO organiza- 
tions sometimes write me and enclose 
pamphlets showing what an AFL Union 
is doing in a particular campaign. Then 
of course, the AFL people in the same 
campaign say, “Well, look what they 
did months ago. Here is the evidence.” 

I sometimes wonder what goes on in 
the mind of the individual worker at 
the bench. He knows beyond peradven- 
ture of a doubt that the trade union 
movement is designed and dedicated to 
the idea of building up his standards 
and the standards of all workers. 

And then he is confronted with a pam- 
phlet in which one union denounces the 
other, makes statements of every possible 
type tearing down the character of the 
officers of the other union; then he goes 
into an election and one union wins and 
one loses, and then a few months later 
the campaign starts all over again, each 
calling the other names, telling of the bene- 
fits that can come from one union and 
the terrible things that are going to hap- 
pen if they vote for another. I sometimes 
wonder what goes through the mind of the 
average worker. I have more or less come 
to the conclusion that this sort of thing 
does not build up the standing of trade 
unionism generally even in the minds of 
workers who feel and know, as they must 
know, that the trade union movement not 
only is dedicated to the betterment of 
those who work for wages, but that it has 
over the years definitely added a great 
deal to the welfare and interest of those 
who work. 


And I am quite sure that no matter 
what there may be to come in the way 
of inter-union difficulties within the merged 
federation—and I know there will be 
some—I am quite sure the American Fed- 
eration of Labor and Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations has the heartfelt ap- 
proval of every single rank and file mem- 
ber in each and every union on both sides. 

And, if that is so—and I am sure it is 
—then we must be big enough, intelligent 
enough to apply ourselves to this work in 
the spirit of those who founded this move- 
ment, in the spirit of service to the people 
that we represent, of service to those who 
work for wages. Bear this in mind. 
The things we have done down through 
the years have not only redounded to the 
credit of the members of our unions and 
bettered their way of life, but they have 
brought great benefits to the people who 
do not belong to our unions. 

In this State of New York some years 
ago Samuel Gompers came to the City of 
Albany, and after a terrific battle against 
the entrenched forces of special interests, 
with the very able assistance of the late 
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Al Smith and the late Robert F. Wagner, 
put a factory inspection law on the statute 
books of the state. Prior to that time 
there was no protection of any kind for 
those who worked in factories, no regula- 
tions as to sanitary facilities, no regula- 
tions as to fire protection. We had this 
terrible Triangle fire here in the heart of 
the City of New York where workers were 
burned to death in a factory in which they 
were locked in, if you please, because the 
employer didn’t want them to step out on 
the fire escape in order to grab a smoke 
now and then, so the doors were locked 
and these people were trapped and that 
was one of the things, of course, that 
brought the great hue and cry for factory 
regulation. 

We have workmen’s compensation, un- 
employment insurance, safety legislation, 
remedial legislation of every type and 
these things better the lives of everybody 
who works for wages. We have an in- 
terest, not only in protecting the people 
who pay dues and who naturally come 
first in our cause, but we have an interest 
in the welfare of all who work for wages. 
The charts on wage problems will show 
that non-union wages have gone up and up 
and up over the years as union wages 
have gone up and they have gone 
up because union wages have gone up, and 
that, of course, is going to continue. 

I may be the victim of overconfidence, 
but I haven’t any doubt at all, despite 
some hassles here and there, that we are 
going to get along, that we are going to 
apply ourselves to this new movement with 
the same basic philosophy that we applied 
to the old. Local unions, international 
unions, are going to continue to do their 
business as they have always done. They 
are going to bargain collectively and they 
are going to lay down their policies just 
as they have always done before jn the 
merged federation. Yes, we are going to 
try to compose differences, we are going 
to try to bring unions together that are 
competing in the same field, and the merged 
federation, through its officers, are charged 
with the duty of trying to bring those 
organizations together, to get some kind 
of an agreement, to merge if that is 
possible, but always with the definite 
and complete understanding that every- 
thing must be done by mutual agreement 
and by the voluntary participation of each 
and every organization in whatever plan 
is brought forth to settle these problems. 
And that means that a Little Steel union 
that we have of 5,000 members in the 
City of Philadelphia, who might be better 
off if they became a local of the United 
Steelworkers, who might receive advice, if 
you please, from the merged federation, 
that that would be a good place to go to 
join with the other steel workers, under 
this agreement that little local of 5,000 
members is going to stay by themselves 
just as long as they want to stay by 
themselves. 

I want to thank each and _ every 
delegate to this convention for their in- 
telligent, enthusiastic participation in the 
work that we had before us and to say 
to you that whatever contribution I can 
make to the success of this merged organi- 

zation I will make. I will make it 
with the firm conviction that we are on 
the right track, that we are doing the 
right thing, that we can and we will make 
one single trade union center, composed 
of all the important unions in this country, 
an instrumentality that will bring credit 
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to ourselves and bring great benefit to all 
the millions who work for wages in this 
country, and it will bring a great deal of 
credit and betterment to the nation as a 
whole. 


Thank you very much. 

— There was a standing ovation at 
the conclusion of President Meany’s re- 
marks, 


PRESIDENT MEANY: Now, in accord- 
ance with the Constitution of the American 
Federation of Labor, in accordance with 
the terms of the resolution you passed 


Assistant Secretary. 


yesterday, which keeps this organization 
as a continuing organization, to be blended 
into the other organization on Monday 
morning, I declare this Convention ad- 
journed, the delegates to convene again 
on Monday morning at the 71st Regiment 
Armory, 34th Street and Park Avenue, 


just a few blocks east of here, as dele- 


gates to the First Constitutional Conven- 
tion of the American Federation of Labor 
and Congress of Industrial Organizations 
Thank you very much. 
(At 12:10 o’clock on Friday, December 
2, 1955, the 74th Convention of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor was adjourned.) 


wiblgee- 


Secretary-Treasurer. 
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